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OUTLIVES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPANISH  INTELLECT  FROM  THE 
FIFTH  TO  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  E15ETEENTH  CEVTUBT. 

PAOft 

In  the  preceding  Volume  foor  propositions  have  been  established  , 1-2 


The  truth  of  which  may  be  further  verified  by  studyinf;  the  history 

of  Spain 

2 

In  Spaiu,  superstition  is  enconraited  by  physical  phenomena  . 

2-8 

It  was  also  encoura|(ed  by  the  i;reat  Arian  war  with  France  , 

9-13 

And,  subsequently,  by  the  war  with  the  Mohammedans  . 

18-18 

These  three  causes  influenced  the  policy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  . 

18-19 

Continuation  of  the  same  policy  by  Charles  V.  and  by  Philip  II. 

19-25 

Philip  II.,  notwithstanding  his  repulsive  qualities,  was  loved  by  the 

nntion  ........... 

26-27 

Their  affection  for  him  was  the  result  of  general  causes,  which. 

durinfr  several  centuries,  have  made  the  Spaniards  the  most  loyal 

people  in  Europe 

27 

Oriitin  of  Spanish  loyalty,  and  evidence  of  it 

27-32 

Loyalty  became  united  with  superstition,  and  each  strengthened  the 

other  

In  consequence  of  this  union,  great  foreign  conquests  were  made, 

and  a great  military  spirit  was  developed 

But  this  sort  of  progress,  de|>ending  too  much  upon  individuals,  is 

83-36 

necessarily  unstable  . . . . ‘ 

36-37 

The  progress  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  upon  the 

ability  of  the  nation,  and,  therefore,  continues,  whether  individual 

rulers  are  skilful,  or  whether  they  are  unskilful  .... 

87-38 
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Plot 


In  Spain,  the  ruling  classes  were  Bupreme ; the  people  counted 


for  nothing ; and  hence  the  grandeur  of  the  country,  which 

wae  raised  up  by  the  able  princes  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

was  as  quickly  pulled  down  by  the  weak  princes  of  the  seven* 

teenth  

.88-40 

The  decay  of  Spain,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  connected  with 

the  increasini;  influence  of  the  clergy 

4.1-.8.8 

The  first  use  which  the  clercy  made  of  their  power  was  to  expel 

all  the  Mnnni 

Eflect  of  this  expulsion  in  impoverishing  Spain  . . . . 

66-06 

Decline  of  manufactures,  and  of  population,  and  increase  of 

poverty  ....  

67-77 

In  1700,  when  affairs  were  at  their  worst,  the  Austrian  dynasty 

was  succeeded  by  the  Bourbon  

78-79 

Spain  was  now  ruled  by  foreitmers 

80-86 

Who  endeavoured  to  improve  the  country  by  weakenine  the 

Church 

85-89 

But  the  authority  of  the  Church  had  so  enfeebled  the  national 

intellect,  that  the  people,  immersed  in  if^norance,  remained 

inert 

80-^6 

Government  attempted  to  remedy  this  if^norance  by  callin);  in 

foreitrn  aid 

07-107 

The  influence  of  foreieners  in  Spain  was  displayed  in  the  expul- 

sion  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1767  

107-108 

And  in  the  attacks  made  on  the  Inquisition  ..... 

109-110 

It  was  also  displayed  in  the  toreign  policy  of  Spain 

110-112 

All  this  was  promoted  by  the  authority  and  high  character  of 

Charles  ITT 

113-114 

But  it  was  of  no  avail ; because  politicians  can  do  nothing,  when 

the  spirit  of  the  country  is  against  them 

116-116 

Still,  Charles  III.  effected  great  improvements,  from  which,  on  a 

superficial  view,  permanent  benefit  might  have  been  expected. 

llG-128 

Summary  of  what  was  accomplished  for  Spain,  by  the  govern- 

ment.  between  the  years  1700  and  1788  

128-130 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  ameliorations  were  opposed  to  the 

habits  of  the  national  character,  a reaction  was  inevitable 

130-131 

In  1788,  Charles  III.  was  succeeded  by  Charles  IV.,  and  the  new 

king,  being  a true  Spaniard,  the  reaction  began 

131-133 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  political  reformers  again  endeavoured 

to  improve  Spain 

m 

For  the  reasons  already  stated,  their  efforts  were  fruitless,  not- 

withstanding  the  early  establishment  in  that  country  of  muni- 

cipal  privileges,  and  of  popular  representation 

136-136 

In  this  way,  general  causes  always  triumph  over  particular  ac- 

tinns . . . . . . . . 

137-1.38 
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ix 

Those  general  causes  predetermined  the  country  to  superstition. 

PAOI 

and  it  was  impossible  for  individuals  to  make  head  against 

them  

138-142 

Nothing  can  weaken  superstition  but  knowledge  . . . . 

142 

Such  failures  are  the  more  observable,  because  Spain  enjoys  im- 

mense  natural  advantages 

142-144 

And  has  possessed  great  patriots  and  great  legislators  . 

144 

The  Spaniards  have,  moreover,  long  been  celebrated  for  honour. 

courage,  temperance,  humanity,  and  religious  sincerity  . 

143-146 

So  far,  however,  as  national  progress  is  concerned,  these  noble 

qualities  are  useless,  while  ignorance  is  so  gross  and  so  general  140-131 

This  it  is,  which,  isolating  Spain  from  the  rest  of  the  civilized 

world,  keeps  alive  that  spirit  of  superstition,  that  reverence  for 

antiquity,  and  that  blind  and  servile  loyalty,  which,  as  long 

as  they  last,  will  render  improvement  impossible  ; and  which 

must  last  until  ignorance  is  removed 

131-133 

CHAPTER  II. 

COSDITIOS  OF  SCOTLAND  TO  TOE  END  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTDRT. 
Scotland  and  Spain  are  very  dissimilar  in  regard  to  loyalty  . . 158-ino 

But  are  very  similar  in  regard  to  superstition  . . ■ ■ IBO 

The  Scotch  unite  liberality  in  politics  with  illiberality  in  religion. 

This  is  the  largest  and  moat  important  fact  in  their  history  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  volume  will  be  occupied  in  investigating  its 


causes  

. 100-101 

^Influence  of  physical  geography  . 
Roman  invasion  of  Scotland 

■ 

. 161-103 
. 103-104 

Irish  invasion  of  Scotland  .... 

105 

Norwegian  invasion  of  Scotland  . 

. . 160-167 

English  invasion  of  Scotland 

, . 167-172 

The  injuries  which  these  invasions  inflicted  upon  Scotland  stopped 
the  growth  of  towns,  and  thereby  favoured  the  power  of  the 
nobles 173 


The  iK>wer  of  the  nobles  was  still  further  favoured  by  the  physical 

structure  of  the  country  ........  173-174 

And  by  the  weakness  of  the  Crown 174-17S 

Hence  their  authority  had,  before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, become  enormous.  The  Crown,  completely  overshadowed 
by  them,  could  derive  no  aid  from  the  citizens,  because,  owing 

I to  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  there  were  no  cities . 175-177 

For,  industry  was  impossible,  and  the  commonest  arts  were  un- 
known  . , . , , , ; : : : . 177-179 

Evidence  of  the  scanty  population  of  the  Scotch  towns  . . . 179-184 
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They  were  too  feeble  and  innignificant  to  elect  their  own  magis- 

tratea  18C-186 


The  municipal  element  being  thug  imperfect,  the  only  ally,  which 

the  Crown  could  poaaibly  find,  was  the  Church  . . . 187 

Hence,  a coalition  between  the  kings  and  the  clergy  againat  the 

Poblee , , , , , , , ^ ^ 5 187 

The  clergy  were  the  only  body  who  conld  withstand  the  nobles. 

Causes  of  the  great  influence  of  the  clergy  . • . • 188-190 


COyPITIQK  OF  SCOTTJlMn  TM  THU  TOTEEKTU  AKD  SIXTEEyTg  CESTU 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  alliance  between  tbe  Crown  and 

tbe  Church  against  the  nobles,  became  obvious  . 

197 

James  I.  attacked  the  nobles,  and  favoured  the  Church;  hoping 

thereby  to  establish  tbe  supremacy  of  tbe  throne 

108-190 

But  his  policy  failed,  because  it  was  opposed  by  the  operation  of 

general  causes  

199-200 

Besides  failing,  it  produced  his  own  destruction  .... 

201 

Power  of  the  Douglases,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  southern 

nobility . . 

201-202 

James  11.  murdered  the  chiefs  of  that  family  .... 

202-203 

The  Crown,  in  its  efforts  against  the  nobles,  was  encouraged  by 

the  clergy  ; and  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 

Church  and  the  aristocracy  were  completely  estranged  from 

each  other.  . 

204-206 

James  III.,  like  James  11.  and  James  I.,  allied  himself  with  the 

clergy  against  the  nobles 

206-207 

Their  power,  however,  was  too  deeply  roofed  to  be  shaken  ; and. 

in  1488,  they  put  the  king  to  death ...... 

207 

Still,  and  notwithstanding  these  successive  failures,  James  lY.  fol- 

lowed  the  same  i>olicy  as  his  predeces.<ors  .... 

207-208 

So  did  James  V.  Consequently  the  nobles  imprisoned  him,  and 

ejected  the  clergy  from  all  offices  in  the  state  .... 

208 

In  1638,  James  V.  escaped ; the  Crown  and  the  Church  regained 

the  ascendant,  and  the  principal  nobles  were  banished 

209 

From  this  moment,  tbe  nobles  bated  the  Church  more  than  ever. 

Their  hatred  brought  about  the  Reformation  .... 

209-210 

Active  measures  of  the  government  against  tbe  nobles  . . 

211-212 

Tbe  nobles  revenged  themselves  by  becoming  Reformers 

212-213 

James  V.,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  himself  entirely  into  the  arms 

213-214 
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xi 

As  the  nobles  took  tbe  opposite  side,  and  as  the  people  had  no  in- 

rAoi 

fluence,  tbe  success  or  failure  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland 

was  simply  a question  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  aristo- 

cratic  power 

216-218 

In  1S4'2,  the  nobles  openly  refused  obedience  to  James  V. ; and 

their  treatment  of  him  at  this  critical  period  of  his  life,  broke 

his  heart 

218-210 

Directly  he  died,  they  retrained  authority.  The  cleriry  were  dis- 

placed,  and  measures  favourable  to  Protestantism  were  adopted 

219-222 

In  1546,  Cardinal  Beaton  was  assassinated,  end  Knox  beean  bis 

2Q.q-224 

Subsequent  proceedings  of  Knox 

226-226 

While  Knox  was  abroad,  the  nobles  established  the  Reformation  . 

227 

He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1550,  by  which  time  the  stru|tgle  was 

nearly  over  

228 

In  1559,  tbe  queen  regent  was  deposed  ; tbe  nobles  became  su- 

preme ; and,  in  1660,  the  Church  was  destroyed  . 

229-282 

Immediately  this  revolution  was  completed,  the  nobles  and  the 

preachers  began  to  quarrel  about  the  wealth  of  the  Church  . 

232-283 

The  nobles,  thinking  that  they  ought  to  have  it,  took  it  into  their 

own  hands 

233-236 

Thereupon,  the  Protestant  preachers  said  that  the  nobles  were  in- 

stigated  by  the  devil 

236-238 

Morton,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  nobility,  became  enraged  at 

the  proceedings  of  tbe  new  clergy,  and  persecuted  them  . 

239-240 

A complete  rupture  between  the  two  classes  .... 

240 

The  clergy,  finding  themselves  despised  by  the  governing  class. 

united  themselves  heartily  with  the  people,  and  advocated  de- 

mocratic  principles 

240 

In  1674,  Melville  became  their  leader.  Under  his  auspices,  that 

great  struggle  began,  which  never  stopped  until,  sixty  years 

later,  it  produced  the  rebellion  against  Charles  I.  . 

241 

The  first  manifestation  of  this  rebellious  spirit  w as  the  attack  on 

the  bishops 

242 

In  1576,  the  attack  began.  In  1680,  episcopacy  was  abolished  . 

243-244 

But  the  nobles  upheld  that  institution,  because  they  loved  in- 

equality  for  tbe  same  reasons  which  made  the  clergy  love 

equality 

244-247 

Struggle  between  the  upper  classes  and  the  clergy  respecting 

episcopacy 

247-249 

In  1582,  James  VI.  was  imprisoned  ; and  bis  captivity  was  jus- 

tified  by  the  clergy,  whose  democratic  principles  were  now 

openly  proclaimed 

Violent  language  used  by  the  clergy  against  the  king  and  against 

the  nobles 
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rui 

Their  leader,  Melville,  penonally  insulted  the  king,  and  they  were 

probably  privy  to  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  in  1600  . , . 256 

Still,  the  clergy,  notwithstanding  the  indecency  of  their  conduct, 
conferred  the  greatest  of  all  boons  upon  Scotland,  by  keeping 
alive  and  nurturing  the  spirit  of  liberty 257-260 


CnAPTER  IV. 


CQNDITIQ!<  OF  SCQTlAyP  DPRINQ  THE  8KYENTEENTH  AWD  EIGUTEl 
CENTURIES. 

2NTU 

In  1603,  the  Kins  of  Scotland  became  also  Kinir  of  Encrland,  and 

determined  to  use  his  new  resources  in  curbing  and  chastizinsr 

the  Scotch  clergy 

261-267 

His  cruel  treatment  of  them 

267-260 

In  1610,  James,  backed  by  the  power  of  England,  forced  episco- 

pacy  upon  Scotland.  Courts  of  High  Commission  were  also 

set  up 

270-271 

Tyrannical  conduct  of  the  bishops 

27*2-274 

Meanw  hile,  a reaction  was  preparing 

274-276 

In  1637,  the  reaction  declared  itself,  and,  in  1038,  the  bishops  were 

276.278 

The  movement  being  cssentiallv  democratic,  could  not  stop  there. 

but  quickly  spread  from  the  Church  to  the  State.  In  1030, 

war  was  made  upon  Charles  I.  by  the  Scotch,  who,  having  de- 

feated  the  king,  sold  him  to  the  Engli<h,  who  executed  him  , 

278-280 

The  Scotch,  before  they  would  crown  Charles  II.,  compelled  him 

to  humble  himself,  and  to  confess  his  own  errors  and  the  errors 

of  his  family 

280-281 

But,  after  Charles  II.  mounted  the  throne  of  England,  he  became 

powerful  enough  to  triumph  over  the  Scotch.  He  availed  him- 

self  of  that  power  to  oppress  Scotland  even  more  grievously 

than  his  two  predecessors  had  done 

281-283 

Happily,  however,  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  strong  enough  to  baffle 

his  attempts  to  establish  n permanent  despotism 

283-284 

Still,  the  crLis  was  terrible,  and  the  people  and  their  clergy  were 

exposed  to  every  sort  of  outrage 

284-288 

Now,  as  before,  the  bishops  aided  the  government  in  its  efforts 

to  enslave  Scotland.  Being  hated  by  the  i>eople,  they  allied 

themselves  with  the  Crown,  and  displayed  the  warmest  affec- 

tion  towards  James  II.,  during  whose  reign  cruelties  were  per- 

petrated  worse  than  any  previously  known  .... 

289-292 

In  1688,  another  reaction,  in  which  the  Scotch  again  freed  them- 

selves  from  their  oppressors  . 
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The  only  powerful  friends  of  this  bad  government  were  the 

PAOB 

Highlanders 

293 

Reasons  which  induced  the  Highlanders  to  rebel  in  favour  of  the 

Stuarts  

293-295 

The  Highland  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745  were  not  the  result  of 

loyalty 

After  1745,  the  Highlanders  sank  into  complete  insignificance,  and 

295-300 

the  progress  of  Scotland  was  uninterrupted  .... 

300 

Beginning  of  the  trading  spirit 

301-302 

Connexion  between  tbe  rise  of  the  trading  spirit  and  the  abolition. 

in  1748,  of  hereditary  jurisdictions 

302-303 

The  abolition  of  these  jurisdictions  was  a symptom  of  the  declining 

power  of  the  Scotch  nobles,  but  not  a cause  of  it  . . . 

302 

One  cause  of  the  decline  of  their  power  was  the  Union  with  Eng- 

land,  in  1707  

308-307 

Another  cause  was  the  failure  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745  . 

308 

The  nobles,  being  thus  weakened,  were,  in  1748,  easily  deprived  of 

their  right  of  jurisdiction.  In  this  way,  they  lost  the  last 

emblem  of  their  old  authority 

309-310 

This  great  democratic  and  liberating  movement  was  aided  by  the 

growth  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes 

311-312 

And  their  growth  was  itself  assisted  by  the  Union  with  England  . 

312 

Evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  industrious  classes  in  the 

first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ...... 

813-322 

During  the  same  period,  a new  and  splendid  llteratur  arose  in 

Scotlanil 

.322-323 

But,  unfortunately,  this  literature,  notwithstanding  its  bold  and 

inquisitive  spirit,  was  unable  to  diminish  national  superstition . 

323-325 

It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  a.scertain  the  causes  of  its 

failure.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  he  cannot  understand  the  history 

325 

The  first  and  most  essential  quality  of  an  historian,  is  a clear  per- 

ception  of  the  great  scientific  doctrine  of  Law.  But  whoever 

seeks  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  whole  course  of  history,  and 

to  elucidate,  by  its  aid,  tbe  inarch  and  theory  of  affairs,  is  met 

by  obstacles  which  no  single  mind  can  remove  . . 

326-329 

AM  »TAiniIATinT»  OT  TnK  scnTCn  TVTT.I.TT.trr  PPRIKO  TllE 
aKVF.STF.KXTlI  CENTUHr. 

The  rest  of  the  Volume  will  be  occupied  with  e still  closer  in- 
vestigation of  the  double  paradox  presented  by  the  liistory  of 
Scotland  ; namely,  1st,  that  the  same  people  should  be  liberal 
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in  politics,  and  illiberal  in  reliirion ; and,  3d,  that  the  fVee 

pAoa 

and  sceptical  literature  which  they  produced  in  the  eitzhteenth 

century,  should  have  been  unable  to  lessen  their  relifzious  il- 

liberality 

830 

Their  religious  illiberal!  ty  was  the  result  of  the  immense  power  pos- 

sessed  by  their  clertry  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  causes 

of  that  power  will  be  examined  in  the  present  chapter  . 

331 

The  failure  of  their  literature  in  diminishiniz  this  illiberality  dur- 

ing  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  result  of  the  peculiar 

method  of  inquiry  adopted  by  the  Scotch  philosophers.  The 

causes  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  that  method,  the  nature  of 

the  method,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  will  be  examined  in  the 

next  chapter,  which  will  conclude  the  Volume 

331-333 

Circumstances  in  the  seventeenth  century  favourable  to  the  influ* 

ence  of  the  Scotch  clerizy 

832-336 

While  the  Enizlish  war  aizainst  Charles  I.  was  essentially  political. 

the  Scotch  war  aeainst  him  was  essentially  reliizions 

336-338 

Though  this  was  the  effect  of  Scotch  superstition,  it  was  also  a 

cause  of  its  further  proizress 

339-340 

Hence,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  secular  interests  were  ne- 

iziected,  and  theolofzical  ones  became  supreme.  Illustration 

of  this,  from  the  zeal  of  the  people  to  hear  sermons  of  inordi- 

nate  frequency  and  of  terrible  length ; so  that  they  passed  the 

Kreater  part  of  their  lives  in  what  were  erroneously  termed 

relitzious  exercises 

341-348 

The  clerfzy  availed  themselves  of  these  habits  to  extend  and  con* 

solidate  their  own  authority 

343-344 

Their  fz*^at  engine  of  power  was  the  Kirk-Session.  Tyranny  of 

the  Kirk-Se.ssions 

844-847 

Monstrous  pretensions  of  the  clergy 

347-349 

Cases  in  which  it  was  believed  that  these  pretensions  were  upheld 

and  vindicated  by  miracles 

349-360 

The  clergy,  becoming  elated,  indulge  in  language  of  extraordinary 

orroKRnce  . 

367-863 

They  asserted  that  miracles  were  wrought  in  their  behalf,  and 

often  on  their  persons 

303-364 

Effect  of  tliese  proceedings  upon  the  Scotch  mind  , 

364-300 

The  clergy,  to  intimidate  the  people,  and  bring  them  completely 

under  control,  advocated  horrible  notions  concerning  evil 

spirits  and  future  punishments 

366-376 

With  the  same  object  they  propounded  notions  more  horrible  still. 

respecting  the  Deity,  whom  they  represented  as  a cruel,  pas- 

sionate,  and  sanguinary  Being  ....  . . 

377-383 

They,  moreover,  declared  that  harmless  and  even  praiseworthy 

actions  were  sinful,  and  would  provoke  the  Divine  wrath 

383-392 
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XV 

To  proTent  such  imagioary  Bins,  the  clergy  made  arbitrary  regn- 

fAQI 

lations,  and  punished  those  who  disobeyed  them,  sometimes 
by  flogging,  and  sometimes  by  branding  with  hot  irons,  and 
sometimes  in  other  ways 

893 

S|>ecimens  of  the  sins  which  the  clergy  invented  .... 

304-306 

The  result  was,  that  all  mirth,  all  innocent  gaiety,  all  demonstra- 

tions  of  happiness,  and  nearly  all  physical  enjoyments,  were 

destroyed  in  Scotland 

306-300 

Hence,  the  national  character  was  mutilated.  For,  the  pleasures 

of  the  body  are,  in  our  actual  condition,  as  essential  a part  of 

the  great  scheme  of  life,  and  are  as  necessary  to  human  afiairs. 

as  are  the  pleasures  of  the  mind 

300-400 

But  the  clergy,  by  denouncing  these  pleasures  of  the  senses,  do 

what  they  can,  in  every  country,  to  diminish  the  total  amount 

of  happiness  of  which  humanity  is  susceptible,  and  which  it 

has  a right  to  enjoy 

401-406 

In  no  Protestant  country  have  the  clergy  pushed  these  narrow 

and  iinsneial  tenets  so  fiir  as  in  Pleotlsnd 

40&-40A 

Indeed,  in  some  respects,  the  Scotch  clergy  were  more  ascetic 

than  those  of  any  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  except  the 

Spanish  ; since  they  attempted  to  destroy  the  affections,  and  to 

lerer  the  holiest  ties  of  domestic  love , . , , , 40g.409 


CnAJTER  VJ.  • 

ATt  KXAinUATTOW  THR  fLCOTCM  n?TRLLRCT  TlTTR.IKfJ  THR 

XlOHTEEXTn  CENTOBT. 

The  Scotch  philosophical  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 

a reaction  against  the  theological  spirit  of  the  seventeenth 

410 

But  the  peculiarity  of  the  philosophy  which  now  arose,  is  that, 

instead  of  being  an  inductive  philosophy,  it  was  a deduetiye 

4KMI1 

This  is  well  worthy  of  notice ; because  the  inductive  method  being 

essentially  anti-theological,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 

the  opponents  of  the  theological  spirit  would  have  followed 

that  method  . . . • ■ • • • - • . 

411-418 

The  truth,  however,  was,  that  the  theological  spirit  had  taken 

such  hold  of  the  Scotch  mind,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 

inductive  method  to  gain  a hearing 

413-417 

Hence,  the  secular  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  tbongh 

new  in  its  results,  was  not  new  in  the  method  by  which  those 

results  were  obtained 

418 

In  this  respect,  Scotland  is  similar  to  Germany,  bat  dissimilar  to 

England 

418-119 
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Sumni«ry  of  the  most  important  digtipetioni  between  induction 


and  deduction 

419-420 

The  whole  of  the  Scotch  philosophy,  physical  as  well  as  metaphy- 

sical,  is  deductive  

420 

Hutcheson's  philosophy 

421-432 

Its  results  and  tendency 

421-427 

Its  method 

427-432 

Adam  Smith’s  philosophy 

432-4S7 

His  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  and  his  Wealth  of  Nations  are 

different  parts  of  one  subject.  To  understand  either,  we  roust 

study  both 

His  deductive  method  depended  upon  a suppression  of  premisses  . 

432-437 

Account  of  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments 

437-442 

Account  of  his  Wealth  of  Nations 

442-467 

Hume’s  philosophy 

458-474 

His  want  of  imaf;inatioo 

468-459 

Importance  and  novelty  of  his  doctrines 

460-463 

His  method  was  eminently  deductive;  and  he,  like  Adam  Smith, 

cared  little  for  experience 

46.3-467 

Hence,  bis  injustice  to  Bacon,  whose  method  was  diametrically 

opposed  to  his  own  

464-466 

His  Natural  History  of  Religion 

468-473 

Comparison  between  the  method  of  this  work,  and  the  method 

employed  by  Cudworth 

473-474 

Beid's  philosophy 

474-486 

His  tiiniditv  made  him  look  at  the  practical  tendency  of  specula- 

tive  doctrines,  instead  of  confininz  himself  to  the  question  of 

their  truth  or  falsehood 

474-479 

But  a philosopher  should  deem  it  bis  business  to  ascertaiu  new 

truths,  without  regard  to  their  consequences  . . . . 

474-476 

Reid  attacked  Hume’s  method,  because  he  dbliked  the  results  to 

which  that  method  had  led 

479-480 

And  yet,  in  raising  his  own  philosophy,  he  followed  the  very  same 

method  himself 

480-484 

Estimate  of  the  value  of  what  Reid  effected 

484-486 

Opposition  between  the  method  of  Reid  and  that  of  Bacon  . 

486-486 

In  physical  philosophy,  the  deductiye  method  was  equally  pre- 
valent in  Scotland 

486-sqq. 

The  laws  of  heat 

487 

Indestructibility  of  force.  Interchange  of  forces 

487-490 

Black’s  philosophy 

401-601 

His  theory  of  latent  heat  prepared  the  way  for  subsequent  dis- 

coveriefl 

401-496 

His  method  was  deductive,  and  does  not  come  under  any  of  the 

rules  of  the  Baconian  philosophy 

496-497 
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He  reasoned  from  his  principles  speculatively,  instead  of  occupy- 

PAOl 

ini'  himself  with  a loiiz  course  of  experiments 

497-501 

To  do  thiswas  to  indiiljtethe  iinatrination,  which  is  deemed  danger- 

ous  by  the  inductive  school  of  English  physicists.  But,  in  the 

pursuit  of  truth,  we  need  all  our  powers;  and  the  advance  of 

physical  science  is  retanled  by  our  neglect  of  the  imaginative 

and  emotional  faculties 

601-507 

Black,  therefore,  did  immense  service  by  giving  free  scope  to  the 

imagination.  The  same  plan  was  pursued  by  his  successor. 

Leslie 

607 

J^eslie’s  philosophy  of  heat 

607-612 

He  derived  great  aid  from  poetry 

610 

Ami  was  unjust  to  Bacon,  whose  inductive  views  he  disliked 

512 

Hutton’s  geological  philosophy 

512-626 

Fire  and  water  are  the  two  causes  which  have  altered,  and  are 

still  altering,  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  sup|>ositiun  that  vol- 

canic  action  was  formerly  more  powerful  than  at  present,  is 

quite  consistent  with  the  doctrines  of  an  unbroken  sequence  of 

events,  and  of  the  uniformity  of  natural  laws  .... 

512-514 

The  action  of  fire  and  water  on  the  crust  of  the  earth,  may  be 

studied  deductively,  by  computing  separately  the  probable 

operation  of  each.  Or  they  may  be  studied  inductively,  by 

observing  their  united  efiects,  and  rising  from  the  effects  to 

the  causes ; while  the  deductive  trian  is  to  descend  from  the 

causes  to  the  effecM 

614-616 

Of  these  two  methods,  the  English  followed  the  inductive;  the 

Scotch  and  Germans  followed  the  deductive  .... 

616 

English  geology  founded  by  William  Smith  .... 

615-617 

German  geology  founded  by  W’erner 

517-519 

Scotch  geology  founded  by  Hutton 

620 

The  English  observed  effects  in  order  to  ascertain  causes.  The 

Germans,  assuming  water  to  he  the  cause,  reasoned  from  it  to 
the  effects.  The  Scotch,  assuming  heat  to  be  the  cause,  made 

its  principles  the  first  step  in  their  argument  .... 
Reasons  which  made  the  Scotch  geologists  argue  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  beat,  instead  of,  like  the  German  geologists,  arguing 

from  the  principles  of  water 

Though  Hutton  founded  the  theory  of  melamorphic  rocks,  and 

616-520 

620 

ascribed  such  immense  importance  to  heat,  he  would  not  take 

the  trouble  of  examining  a single  region  of  active  volcanos. 

where  he  might  have  seen  those  very  o|ierations  of  nature. 

resfiecting  which  he  speculated  

522 

But,  by  a deductive  application  of  the  principles  unfolded  by  Black, 

he  arrived  at  a conclusion  concerning  the  consolidation  of  strata 

by  heat  

522.523 
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That  conclHMon  was  entirely  Bpeculative,  and  unsupported  by  ex- 


perience 

623 

Though  experiment  might  perhaps  xerify  it,  no  one  had  yet  made 
the  trial ; and  Hutton  was  too  averse  to  the  inductive  method 

to  undertake  the  investigation  himself 

Sir  James  Hall  aflerwnrds  took  the  matter  up,  and  empirically 

623-524 

verified  the  great  idea  which  Hutton  had  propounded 

624-525 

Watt’s  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  and  discovery  of  the  com- 

position  of  water 

626-529 

Contrast  between  the  method  by  whieh  be,  as  a Scotchman,  dis- 

covered  the  composition  of  water,  and  the  opposite  method  by 

which  the  Englishman,  Cavendish,  made  the  same  discovery 

at  the  same  time 

527-529 

Nature  of  the  evidence  of  the  supposed  difference  between  the 

organic  and  inorganic  world.  Life  is  probably  a property  of 

all  matter , , ^ , , , , , , . 

529-533 

Assuminpr,  however,  for  the  purposgg  of  claasification,  that  the 
organie  world  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  inorganic, 
we  may  diyide  organic  acience  into  phyaiolo)^  and  pathology  , 633-534 
The  two  great  Scotch  pathologiata  are  Cullen  and  John  Hunter. 

Hunter,  having  a larger  mind  than  Cullen,  was  al»o  a physio- 
logist   635 

Account  of  Cullen’s  philoaopliy 53^540 

H is  lore  of  theory 

Theory,  though  necessary  in  science,  is  dangerous  in  practice  . 53C-538 
Difference  between  the  science  of  pathology  and  the  art  of  thera- 
peutics ...........  030-540 

Comparison  between  the  method  of  Cullen’s  pathology  and  the 

method  employed  by  Adam  Smith  ......  540-641 

Cullen’s  theory  of  the  solids  .......  542-sqq. 

He  refused  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  principles  from  which 

he  argued 643-644 

His  conclusions,  like  his  premisses,  represent  only  a part  of  the 
truth,  and  were  extremely  one-sided.  Still,  their  value  is  uti- 


quFStionable,  forming,  as  they  did,  a necessary  part  of  the 

general  progress 645-646 

His  theory  of  fever 640-548 

His  nosology 546-549 

The  philosophy  of  John  Hunter 540-.677 

His  grandeur,  and,  unfortunately,  his  obscurity  of  language  . 549-650 
In  his  mind,  the  inductive  and  deductive  methods  struggled  for 
mastery.  Their  conflict  oppressed  him.  This  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  darkness  of  his  thoughts  and  consequently  of  his 

style 551-553 

Ills  natural  disposition  was  towards  deduction  ....  664 
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But  circumstances  made  him  inductive,  and  he  collected  facts 

with  untiring  industry  

664-665 

By  this  means  he  made  a large  number  of  curious  physiological 

discoveries  .......... 

666657 

He  traced  the  history  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  and  arrived 

at  the  conclusion  that  their  function  is  to  strengthen  the  sy.stem 

rather  than  to  repair  it  . . 

557-538 

Long  after  his  death,  this  inference  was  corroborated  by  the  pro- 

gress  of  microscopical  and  chemical  researche.s.  It  was  espe- 

cially  corroborated  by  Lecanu’s  comparison  of  the  blood  in 

different  sexes  and  in  different  temperaments 

669-500 

Hunter’s  inquiries  concerning  the  movements  of  animals  and  ve- 

gelables  

600-662 

He  recognized  the  great  truth  that  the  sciences  of  the  inorganic 

world  must  be  the  foundation  of  those  of  the  organic 

563 

His  object  was,  to  unite  all  the  jihysical  sciences,  in  order  to  show 

that,  the  operations  of  nature  being  always  uniform,  regularity 

prevails  even  amidst  the  greatest  apparent  irregularity  . 

663-604 

Hence,  aiming  chiefly  at  a generalization  of  irregularities,  his 

favourite  study  was  pathology 

664 

In  his  i>alhological  inquiries,  be  took  into  account  the  malforma- 

tions  of  crystals  ......... 

606 

As  a physiologist,  be  was  equalled  or  excelled  by  Aristotle;  but 

as  a pathologist,  he  is  unrivalled  for  the  grandeur  of  his  views  . 

566-567 

In  pathology,  his  love  of  deduction  was  more  obvious  than  in  phy- 

siology 

607 

His  pathological  speculations  respecting  the  principles  of  action 

and  the  principles  of  sympathy 

668-672 

But  his  English  contemporaries,  being  eminently  inductive,  so  dis- 

liked  his  method,  that  he  exercised  scarcely  any  influence  over 

them  ........... 

673 

This  is  the  more  observable,  because  his  discoveries  respecting  dis- 

ease  have  caused  him  to  be  recognized  as  the  founder  of  modern 

surgery,  and  the  principal  author  of  the  doctrines  now  taught 

in  the  medical  profession  ...  . . . . 

673-676 

Such  were  the  great  results  achieved  by  Scotchmen  in  the  eight- 

eenth  century.  Difference  between  this  splendid  literature 

and  the  wretched  productions  of  the  Scotch  mind  in  the  seven- 

teenth  century  

577-579 

Notwithstanding  this  difference,  the  deductive  method  was  su- 

preme  in  both  centuries 

579 

The  deductive  methotl  strikes  the  senses  loss  than  the  inductive. 
Hence,  induction  being  more  accessible  to  average  under- 

8taD(Iing!>,  is  more  popular  than  deduction.  Hence,  too,  the 
teachings  of  an  inductive  philosophy  are  more  likely  to  affect 
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national  character  than  the  teaching  of  a dcductire  philo» 

•opby  ...........  570-583 


Thpoloev  forma  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  .... 

683-681 

The  Scotch  literature  of  the  eiithteenth  centiirv,  l>einB  eaaentinlly 

dcductire,  waa,  oil  that  account,  unahic  to  affect  the  nation. 

It  was,  therefore,  unable  to  weoken  national  euperatition 

.'84-688 

Superstition  and  religious  illilierality  still  existing  in  Scotland 

688-600 

The  notions  countenanced  there  respecting  the  origin  of  epidemics. 

Correspondence  which,  in  consequence  of  those  notions,  took 

place,  in  1863,  between  the  Scotch  Church  end  the  English  Go- 

▼ernment 

600-606 

These  su|>erstitions  are  eminently  irreligious,  and  are  every  where 

becoming  effaced,  ns  physical  science  advances.  Nothing  else 

can  touch  them.  Hence  the  gradual  liberation  of  the  human 

mind  from  the  slavish  and  unmanly  fears  by  which  it  has  long 

been  oppressed 

505-601 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OcTUKB  OT  Tn*  Histort  or  the  Spahish  Intellect  erom  the  Fifth  to 
THE  Middle  or  the  Nineteenth  Centdrt. 

IN  the  precedingvolume,  I have  endeavoured  to  establish 
four  leading  propositions,  which,  according  to  my  view, 
are  to  he  deemed  the  basis  of  the  history  of  civilization. 
They  are : 1st,  That  the  progress  of  mankind  depends  on 
the  success  Avith  which  the  laws  of  phenomena  are  inves- 
tigated, and  on  the  extent  to  which  a knowledge  of  those 
laws  is  diffused.  2d,  That  before  such  investigation  can 
begin,  a spirit  of  scepticism  must  arise,  which,  at  first  aid- 
ing the  investigation,  is  afterwards  aided  by  it.  3d,  That 
the  discoveries  thus  made,  increase  the  influence  of  intel- 
lectual truths,  and  diminish,  relatively,  not  absolutely,  the 
influence  of  moral  truths ; moral  truths  being  more  sta- 
tionary than  intellectual  truths,  and  receiving  fewer  ad- 
ditions. 4th,  That  the  great  enemy  of  this  movement, 
and  therefore  the  great  enemy  of  civilization,  is  the  pro- 
tective spirit ; by  which  I mean  the  notion  that  society 
cannot  prosper,  unless  the  afiairs  of  life  are  watched  over 
and  protected  at  nearly  every  turn  by  the  state  and  the 
church  ; the  state  teaching  men  what  they  are  to  do,  and 
the  church  teaching  them  what  they  are  to  believe.  Such 
are  the  propositions  which  I hold  to  be  the  most  essential 
for  a right  understanding  of  history,  and  which  I have 
defended  in  the  only  two  ways  any  proposition  can  be 
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defended  ; namely,  inductively  and  deductively.  The  in- 
ductive defence  comprises  a collection  of  historical  and  sci- 
entific facts,  which  suggest  and  authorize  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  ; while  the  deductive  defence  consists  of 
a verification  of  those  conclusions,  by  showing  how  they 
explain  the  history  of  different  countries  and  their  various 
fortunes.  To  the  former,  or  inductive  method  of  defence, 
I am  at  present  unable  to  add  any  thing  new ; but  the 
deductive  defence  I hope  to  strengthen  considerably  in  this 
volume,  and  by  its  aid  confirm  not  only  the  four  cardinal 
propositions  just  stated,  but  also  several  minor  proposi- 
tions, which,  though  strictly  speaking  flowing  from  them, 
will  require  separate  verification.  According  to  the  plan 
already  sketched,  the  remaining  part  of  the  Introduction 
will  contain  an  examination  of  the  history  of  Spain,  of 
Scotland,  of  Germany,  and  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
with  the  object  of  elucidating  principles  on  which  the 
history  of  England  supplies  inadequate  information.  And 
as  Spain  is  the  country  where  what  I conceive  to  be  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  national  improvement  have 
been  most  flagrantly  violated,  so  also  shall  wo  find  that 
it  is  the  country  where  the  penalty  paid  for  the  violation 
has  been  most  heavy,  and  where,  therefore,  it  is  most 
instructive  to  ascertain  how  the  prevalence  of  certain 
opinions  causes  the  decay  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  predominate. 

We  have  seen  that  the  old  tropical  civilizations  were 
accompanied  by  remarkable  features  which  I have  termed 
Aspects  of  Nature,  and  which,  by  inflaming  the  imagina- 
tion, encouraged  superstition,  and  prevented  men  from 
daring  to  analyze  such  threatening  physical  phenomena ; 
in  other  words,  prevented  the  creation  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Now,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  in  these  re- 
spects, no  European  country  is  so  analogous  to  the  tropics 
as  Spain.  No  other  part  of  Europe  is  so  clearly  desig- 
nated by  nature  as  the  scat  and  refuge  of  superstition. 
Recurring  to  what  has  been  already  proved,*  it  will  be 

' In  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  BuMet  Iliitory  0/  Civili- 
zaiioH. 
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remembered  that  among  the  most  important  physical 
causes  of  superstition  are  famines,  epidemics,  earthquakes, 
and  that  general  unhealthiness  of  climate,  which,  by  short- 
ening the  average  duration  of  life,  increases  the  frequency 
and  earnestness  with  which  supernatural  aid  is  invoked. 
These  peculiarities,  taken  together,  are  more  prominent 
in  Spain  than  any  where  else  in  Europe  ; it  will  there- 
fore be  useful  to  give  such  a summary  of  them  as  will 
exhibit  the  mischievous  effects  they  have  produced  in 
shaping  the  national  character.  ' 

If  we  except  the  northern  extremity  of  Spain,  we  may 
say  that  the  two  principal  characteristics  of  the  climate 
are  heat  and  dryness,  both  of  which  are  favoured  by  the 
extreme  difficulty  which  nature  has  interposed  in  regard 
to  irrigation.  Eor,  the  rivers  which  intersect  the  land,  run 
mostly  in  beds  too  deep  to  be  made  available  for  watering 
the  soil,  which  consequently  is,  and  always  has  been,  re- 
markably arid.^  Owing  to  this,  and  to  the  infrequency 
of  rain,  there  is  no  Eimopcan  country  as  richly  endowed 
in  other  respects,  where  droughts  and  therefore  famines 
have  been  so  frequent  and  serious.®  At  the  same  time 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  particularly  in  the  central 
parts,  make  Spain  habitually  unhealthy ; and  this  general 
tendency  being  strengthened  in  the  middle  ages  by  the 
constant  occurrence  of  famine,  caused  the  ravages  of 

’ “ The  low  state  of  agriculture  in  Spain  may  be  ascribed  partly  to 
physical  and  partly  to  mor^  causes.  At  the  head  of  the  former  must  be 
placed  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  aridity  of  the  soil.  Most  part  of  the 
rivers  with  which  the  country  is  intersected  nin  in  deep  beds,  and  arc  but 
little  available,  except  in  a few  favoured  localities,  for  purposes  of  irrigation.” 
H'CuUoth'a  Oeot/raphical  and  Statistical  Dictioiuiiy,  London,  1849,  vol.  ii. 
p.  708.  See  also  Laborde't  Sjmin,  I,ondon,  1809,  vol.  iv.  p.  284,  vol.  v.  p. 
261.  The  relative  aridity  of  the  different  parts  is  stated  in  Coot's  S/iain, 
London,  1834,  vol.  ii.  pp.  216-219. 

• On  these  droughts  and  famines,  see  Mariana,  HUtoria  de  Espaha,  Ma- 
drid, 1794,  vol.  ii.  p.  270,  vol.  iii.  p.  225,  vol.  iv.  p.  32.  Condt,  flistoria  <U 
la  Ihminacion  dt  (os  Arabes  en  Esisiiia,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  142,  149,  164,  170. 
Davila,  Uistoriadfla  Vida  dc  Fdipc  Tercero,  Madrid,  1771,  folio,  lib.  ii. 
p.  114.  CUirke  s J/cttcrs  concerning  the  S/mni-E  Nation,  London,  1763,  4to, 
p.  282.  Udal  ap  Ilhgs'  Tour  through  Spain,  London,  1760,  pp.  292,  293. 
S/yain  hg  an  American,  London,  1.831,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.  Hoskins'  Spain,  Lon- 
don, 1851,  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  132,  152.  “ Kspana  es  castigada  frecucntcmenle 

con  las  se<]uedadL-s  y fallas  de  Iluvias."  Muriel,  (Jobiemo  de  Carlos  III., 
Madrid,  1839,  p.  193. 
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pestilence  to  be  unusually  fatal,*  When  we  moreover  add 
that  in  the  Peninsula,  including  Portugal,  earthquakes 
have  been  extremely  disastrous,*  and  have  excited  all 

* “Afi&dase  & todo  csto  las  repetidas  pestes,  j mortal es  epidemias  que 
han  afligido  & las  provincias  dc  Espaiia,  mayormetite  & las  mcridiouales  que 
han  sido  las  mas  sujetas  & estas  plagas.  I)e  estas  se  hace  mencion  en  los 
anales  6 liistorias  muy  frequentemeiite  ; y en  su  confirmacion  se  puede  leer 
el  tratado  hist6rico,  6 epidtmivKtqia  que  sobre  ellas  ha publicado  Lou  Joachln 
de  Villalba,  donde  se  Tcr&  con  dolor  y espanto  con  quanta  frequencia  se  re- 
petian  estos  azotes  desdc  mediados  del  siglo  dScimoquarto.”  . . . “ Dos  ex- 
emplosbien  recientesy  dolorosos  heinosvisto.yconservaremosenlamemoria, 
en  los  formidables  estragos  que  acalmn  de  padecer  gran  parte  del  reyno  de 
Sevilla,  Cadiz,  y bus  contonios,  Mhlaga,  Cartagena,  y Alicante ; sin  contar 
la  inortandad  cun  que  han  adigido  k la  mayor  parte  dc  los  pueblos  de  &mbas 
Casiillas  las  epidemias  de  cale?ituras  phtridas  en  elafio  pasado  de  1805.”  . . . 
“ Por  otra  parte  la  fundacion  de  tantas  capillas  y procesioncs  & San  Roque,  j 
k San  Sebastian,  como  abogados  contre  la  peste,  que  todavia  se  cunservan 
en  la  mayor  parte  de  nuestras  ciudades  de  Espafia,  son  otro  testimonio  de  los 
grandes  y repetidos  estragns  que  habian  padecido  bus  pueblos  de  este  azote. 
Y el  gran  nhmero  de  medicos  espaholes  que  public&ron  tratados  preservatives 
y curativos  de  la  peste  en  los  reynados  de  Carlos  V.,  Felipe  II.,  Felipe  III.,  y 
Felipe  IV.,  confirman  mas  la  verdad  de  los  hechos.’’  Camnany,  Qiietlionet 
Crition,  Madrid,  1807,  pp.  61, 52 ; see  also  pp.  66,  67 ; and  Janer,  Condicim 
Social  de  los  Moriscos  de  Jisixina,  .Madrid,  1857,  pp.  106,  107  ; and  the  notice 
of  Malaga  in  Uourgoiny,  Tableau  de  VEspagne,  Paris,  1808,  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

‘ “ Earthquakes  are  still  often  felt  at  Granada  and  along  the  coast  of  the 
province  of  Alicante,  where  their  effects  have  been  very  disastrous.  Much 
further  in  the  interior,  in  the  small  Sierra  dclTrem6dal,  or  district  of  AlW- 
racia,  in  the  province  of  Terruel,  eruptions  and  shocks  have  been  very  fre- 
quent since  the  most  remote  periods ; the  black  porphyry  is  there  seen 
traversing  the  altered  strata  of  the  oolitic  formation.  The  old  inhabitants 
of  the  countiy  speak  of  sinking  of  the  ground  and  of  the  escape  of  sulphure- 
ous gases  when  they  were  young;  these  same  phenomena  have  occurred 
during  four  consecutive  months  of  the  preceding  winter,  accompanied  by 
earthquakes,  which  have  caused  considerable  mischief  to  the  buildings  of 
seven  villages  situated  within  a radius  of  two  leagues.  They  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  attended  with  any  loss  of  life,  on  account  of  the  inhabitants  has- 
tening to  abandon  their  dwellings  at  the  lirst  indications  of  danger."  Eyjuerra 
on  the  Geology  of  Spain,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Jjondon,  vol.  vi.  pp.  412,  413,  London,  1850.  “ The  provinces  of  Malaga, 

Murcia,  and  Granada,  and,  in  Portugal,  the  country  round  Lisbon,  are  re- 
corded at  several  periods  to  have  bwn  devastated  by  great  earthquakes.” 
LyetVs  Principles  of  Geology,  London,  1853,  p.  3.58.  “ Los  terremotos  son 
tan  sensibles  y frcq&entes  en  lo  alto  de  las  montafias,  como  en  lo  llano,  pues 
Se\'illa  esta  siijeta  k ellos  hallkndose  situada  sobre  una  llauura  tan  igual  y 
baxa  como  Holanda.”  Potrles,  I lUrmiuccion  I'l  la  llisloria  yaturtd  de  Espaha, 
Madrid,  1780,  4to,  pp.  90,  91.  " The  littoral  plains,  especially  about  Car- 

tagena and  Alicante,  are  much  subject  to  earthquakes."  Ford's  S/>ain,  1847, 
p.  168.  “ This  corner  of  Spain  is  the  chiefvolcanic  district  of  the  Peninsula, 
which  stretches  from  Cabo  de  Gata  to  near  Cartagena ; the  earthquakes  are 
very  frequent.”  Ford,  p.  174.  “ Spain,  including  Portugal,  in  its  external 

ctmfigur.ition,  with  its  tast  tableland  of  the  two  Castiles.  rising  nearly  2t>00 
feet  alrove  the  sea,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Europe,  not  only 
in  this  respect,  but  as  a region  of  earthquake  disturbance,  where  the  energy 
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those  superstitious  feelings  which  they  naturally  provoke, 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  insecurity  of  life,  and  of 


and  destroying  power  of  this  agency  have  been  more  than  once  displayed 
upon  the  most  tremendous  scale.”  MalUt's  Earthquake  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Association,  Report  for  18.^,  p.  9,  London,  1858. 

I quote  these  passages  at  length,  partly  on  account  of  their  interest  as 
physical  truths,  and  partly  because  the  facts  stated  in  them  arc  essential  for 
a right  understanding  of  the  history  of  Spain.  Their  influence  on  the  Spanish 
character  was  pointed  out,  for  I believe  the  first  time,  in  my  H istory  of  Civili- 
zation, vol.  i.  pp.  112, 118.  On  that  occasion,  I adduced  no  evidence  to  prove 
the  frequency  of  earthquakes  in  the  Peninsula,  because  1 supposed  that  all 
persons  moderately  acquainted  with  the  physical  history  of  the  earth  were 
aware  of  the  circumstance.  But,  in  April  18.'58,  a criticism  of  my  book  ap- 
peared in  the  Ettinburgh  Review,  in  which  the  serious  blunders  which  I am 
siiid  to  have  committed  are  unsparingly  exposed.  In  p.  4f!8  of  that  Review, 
the  critic,  after  warning  his  readers  against  my  “ inaccuracies,’’observes,  “But 
Mr.  Buckle  goes  on  to  state  that  ‘ earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are 
more  frequent  and  more  destructive  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
uese  peninsula,  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  countries.'  Whence  he  infers, 
y a singular  process  of  reasoning,  tliat  superstition  is  mure  rife,  and  the  clergy 
more  powerful ; but  that  the  fine  arts  flourish,  poetry  is  cultivated,  and  the 
sciences  neglected.  Every  link  in  this  chain  is  more  or  less  faulty.  There 
is  no  volcano  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  the  only  earthquake  known  to 
have  occurred  there  was  that  of  Lisbon.”  Now,  I have  certainly  no  right  to 
expect  that  a reviewer,  composing  a popular  article  for  an  immediate  pur- 
pose, and  knowing  that  when  his  article  is  read,  it  will  be  thrown  aside  and 
forgotten,  should,  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  be  at  the  pains  of 
mastering  all  the  details  of  his  subject.  To  look  for  this,  would  be  the  height 
of  injustice.  He  has  no  interest  in  licing  accurate ; his  name  being  concealed, 
his  reputation,  if  he  have  any,  is  not  at  stake ; and  the  errors  into  which  he 
falls,  ought  to  be  regarded  with  leniency,  inasmuch  as  their  vehicle  being  an 
ephemeral  publication,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered,  and  they  are 
therefore  not  likely  to  work  much  mischief. 

These  considersitious  have  always  prevented  me  from  offering  any  reply 
to  anonymous  criticisms.  But  the  passage  in  the  Eilinburgh  Review,  to  which 
I have  called  attention,  displays  such  marvellous  ignorance,  that  I wish  to 
rescue  it  from  oblivion,  and  to  put  it  on  record  as  a literary  curiosity.  The 
other  charges  brought  against  me  could,  I need  hardly  say,  be  refuted  with 
equal  ease.  Indeed,  no  reasonable  person  can  possibly  suppose  that,  after 
years  of  arduous  and  uninterrupted  study,  I should  h.ave  committed  those 
childish  blunders  with  which  my  opponents  unscrupulously  taunt  me.  Once 
for  all,  I may  say  that  I have  made  no  assertion  for  the  truth  of  which  I do 
not  possess  ample  and  irrefragable  evidence.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
arrange  and  adduce  all  the  proofs  at  the  same  time ; and.  in  so  vast  an  enter- 
prise, I must  in  some  degree  rely,  not  on  the  generosity  of  the  reader,  but 
on  his  candour.  I do  not  think  that  I am  asking  too  much  in  rciiuesting 
him,  if  on  any  future  occasion  his  judgment  should  be  in  suspense  between 
me  and  my  critics,  to  give  me  the  beneflt  of  the  doubt,  and  to  bear  in  mind 
that  statements  embodied  in  a deliberate  and  slowly  concocted  work,  authen- 
ticated by  the  author’s  name,  are,  as  a mere  matter  of  antecedent  probability, 
more  likely  to  be  accurate  tlian  statements  made  in  reviews  and  newspapers, 
which,  besides  being  written  hastily,  and  often  at  veiy  short  notice,  are  un- 
signed, and  by  which,  consequeutly,  their  promulmtors  evade  all  respousi- 
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the  case  "with  which  an  artful  and  ambitious  priesthood 
could  turn  such  insecurity  uito  an  engine  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  power.® 

bility,  avoid  all  risk,  and  can,  in  their  own  persons,  neither  gain  fame  nor 
incur  obloquy. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  in  Spain  there  have  been  more  earthquakes  than 
in  all  other  parts  of  Europe  put  together,  Italy  excepted.  If  the  destruction 
of  property  and  of  life  produced  by  this  one  cause  were  summed  up,  the 
results  would  be  appalling.  When  we  moreover  add  those  alanning  shocks, 
which,  though  less  destructive,  are  far  more  frequent,  and  of  which  not  scores 
nor  hundreds,  but  thousands,  have  occurred,  and  which  by  increasing  the 
total  amount  of  fear,  have  to  an  incalculable  extent  promote  the  growth  of 
superstition,  it  is  evident  that  s\ich  phenomena  must  have  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  forming  the  national  character  of  the  Spaniards.  Whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  following  passages  will  hud  decisive  proofs 
of  the  frightful  ravages  committed  by  earthquakes  in  Spain  alone  ; Portugal 
Ireing  excluded.  Tliey  all  refer  to  a period  of  less  than  two  hundred  years  ; 
the  first  being  in  163!),  and  the  last  in  18g9.  <U  Mndamr  tie  Villan, 

Ambauidrict  en  Espaffiif,  Amsterdam,  17.W,  p.  205.  Ixibordt's  Sfxtin,  Lond. 
1809,  vol.  i.  p.  169.  Ihinlop'n  Memoirs  of  Spain,  Edinburgh,  1834,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  226,  227.  Jioisd,  Journal dn  I'oyaae  ^ Es/mpne,  Paris,  1669,  4to,  p.  243. 
MtdUt's  Earthqwike  Catalogue  of  the  British  Association,  London,  1868  ; Re- 
port for  18.63,  p.  146;  for  18.64,  pp.  26,  27,  .64,  6.6,  57,  58,  6.6,  110,  140, 
173,196,  202.  Swinburne's  Trarels  tdirough  Spain,  London,  1787,  vol.  i.  p. 
166.  Ford's  Spain,  London,  1847,  p.  178.  Bacon's  Six  Years  in  Biscay, 
Ix)ndon,  1838,  p.  32,  compared  with  Inglis'  S/xiin,  Loudon,  1831,  vol,  i.  p, 
393,  vol.  ii.  p.  289-291. 

These  authorities  narrate  the  ravages  committed  during  a hundred  and 
ninety  years.  From  their  account,  it  is  manifest,  that  in  Spain  hardly  a 
generation  passed  by  without  castles,  villages,  and  towns  being  destroyed, 
and  men,  women,  or  children  killed  by  earthquakes.  Rut,  according  to  our 
anonymous  instructor,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  an  earthquake  in 
Spain  ; for  he  says  of  the  whole  Peninsula,  including  Portugal,  “ the  only 
y'  earthquake  known  to  have  occurred  there  was  that  of  Lisbon.  ” 

* On  the  superstitious  fears  caused  by  earthquakes  in  Spain,  sec  a good 
passage  in  Conde,  Ilistoria  de  la  Doniinacion  de  los  Artihes,  p.  1.65.  “ En  el  ano 
267,  dia  jueves,  22  de  la  luna  de  Xawftl,  tcmbl61a  tierra  con  tan  espantoso  mido 
y estremecimiento,  que  cayeron  muchos  alcazares  y magnificos  edificios,  y 
otros  quedaron  muy  quebrantados,  se  hundieron  montos,  se  abrieron  pefiascos, 
y la  tierra  se  hundi6  y tragd  pueblos  y alturas,  el  mar  se  retrajo  y apartd  dc  las 
costas,  y desaparccieron  islas  y escollos  en  el  mar.  Las  gentes  alandonaban  los 
pueblosy  huian  k los  campos,  las  aves  salian  de  bus  nidos.  y las  fieras  espantjvdas 
dejaban  sus  gnita.s  y madriguems  con  general  turbacion  y trastomo ; niinca  los 
hombres  vicron  ni  oyeron  cosa  semejante  ; se  arruinaron  muchos  pueblos  de 
la  costa  meridional  y occidental  de  Ks|>afia.  Todas  estas  cosas  infliiyeron 
tanto  en  los  animos  de  los  hombres,  y en  especial  eii  la  ignorante  multitud, 
que  no  pudo  .Mmondhir  persuadirles  que  eran  cosas  natuniles,  aunque  poco 
frecuenles,  que  no  tenian  influjo  ni  relacion  con  las  obras  de  los  hombres,  ni 
con  BUS  empresas,  sino  por  su  ignomneia  y vanos  temores,  que  lo  mismo 
temblaba  la  tierra  para  los  muslimes  que  para  los  cristianos,  para  las  fieras  que 
^ra  las  inocentes  criatiiras.”  Compare  tJeddes’  Tracts  concerning  ijtain, 
Lmdon,  1730,  vol.  i.  p.  89  ; and  Mariana,  who,  under  the  year  1395,  says 
( Uistoria  de  Espaiui,  vol.  v.  p.  27) : “ Tembl6  la  tiena  en  Valencia  mediado 
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Another  feature  of  this  singular  country  is  the  pre- 
valence of  a pastoral  life,  mainly  caused  by  the  difficulty 
of  establishing  regular  habits  of  agricultural  industry. 
In  most  parts  of  Spain,  the  climate  renders  it  impossible 
for  the  labourer  to  work  the  whole  of  the  day  and  this 
forced  interruption  encourages  among  the  people  an  irre- 
gularity and  instability  of  purpose,  which  makes  them 
choose  the  wandering  avocations  of  a shepherd,  rather 
than  the  more  fixed  pursuits  of  agriculture.®  And  dur- 
ing the  long  and  arduous  war  which  they  waged  against 
their  Mohammedan  invaders,  they  were  subject  to  such 

el  mes  de  Dicicmbre,  con  que  muchos  edifioios  cayfironpor  tierm,  otros  que- 
daron  deeploioadus ; que  era  maravilla  y listima.  £1  pueblo  como  agurero 
que  es,  peneaba  trail  tehalet  del  cido  y pronoaticos  de  los  dufios  que  temian.” 
The  liistory  of  Spain  abounds  with  similar  instances  far  too  numerous  to 
quote  or  even  to  refer  to.  But  the  subject  is  so  important  and  has  been  so 
misrepresented,  that,  even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader,  I will  give  one 
more  illustration  of  the  use  of  carthijuakes  in  fostering  Spanish  superstition. 
In  l.'iot  “an  earthquake,  accompanied  by  a tremendous  hurricane,  such  as 
the  oldest  men  did  not  rememW,  had  visited  Andalusia,  and  especially 
Carmona,  a place  belonging  to  the  Queen,  and  occasioned  frightful  desola- 
tion there.  The  superstitious  Spaniards  now  read  in  these  portents  the  pro- 
phetic tignt  by  which  /feaveii  announcet  tome  great  calamity . Prayers  were 
put  up  in  every  teiiitiU,"  ttc.  &o.  Prescott' * Uietory  of  Ferdinand  and  Itabella, 
Paris,  1842,  vol.  hi.  p.  174. 

' BucUe't  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  See  also  Laborde't  Spain, 
vol.  iv.  p.  42. 

• A writer  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  notices  “el  gran  numero  de 
pastorps  que  hay.”  Uziariz,  Theorica  y Practica  dt  Comercio,  3d  cd.  Madrid, 
1757,  folio,  p.  20.  As  to  the  Arabic  period,  see  Conde,  llistoria  de  la  Pomi- 
nacion,  p.  244  : “ Muchos  pueblos,  siguiendo  su  natural  incliuacion,  se 
entrcgaron  h la  ganaderia.”  Hence  “ the  wandering  life  so  congenial  to 
the  habits  of  the  Spanish  peasantry,”  noticed  in  Cool’s  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  85, 
where,  however,  the  connexion  lietween  this  and  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  country  is  not  indicated.  The  solution  is  given  by  Mr.  Ticknor  with 
liis  usual  accuracy  and  penetration  ; “ Thu  climate  and  condition  of  the 
Peninsula,  which  from  a very  remote  period  had  favoured  the  sbepberd’s  life 
and  his  pursuits,  facilitated,  no  doubt,  if  they  did  not  occasion,  the  first 
introduction  into  Spanish  poetry  of  a pastoral  tone,  whose  echoes  are  heard 
far  back  among  the  old  ballads.  ’ ..."  From  the  Middle  Ages  the  occupa- 
tions of  a shepherd’s  life  had  prevailed  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  a greater 
e.Ttent  than  elsewhere  in  Europe ; and,  proliably,  in  consequence  of  this 
circumstance,  eclogues  and  bucolics  were  early  known  in  the  poetry  of 
both  countries,  and  became  connected  in  both  with  the  origin  of  the  popu- 
lar drama.”  TiclnoPs  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  London,  1849,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  9,  3b.  On  the  pastoral  literature  of  Spain,  see  HouterweP s History  of 
Spanish  Literature,  I^udon,  1823,  vol.  i.  pp.  123-129  ; and  on  the  great 
number  of  pastoral  romances,  Southey's  Letters  from  Spain,  Bristol,  1799, 
p.  336.  But  these  writers,  not  seizing  the  whole  question,  have  foiled  to 
observe  the  relation  between  the  literary,  physical,  and  social  phenomena. 
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incessant  surprises  and  forays  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
as  to  make  it  advisable  that  their  means  of  subsistence 
should  be  easily  removed ; hence  they  preferred  the  pro- 
duce of  their  flocks  to  that  of  their  lands,  and  were 
shepherds  instead  of  agriculturists,  simply  because  by 
that  means  they  would  suffer  less  in  case  of  an  unfavour- 
able issue.  Even  after  the  capture  of  Toledo,  late  in 
the  eleventh  century,  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  in 
Estramadura,  La  Mancha,  and  New  Castile,  were  almost 
entirely  herdsmen,  and  their  cattle  were  ])astured  not  in 
private  meadows  but  in  the  open  fields.”  All  this  in- 
creased the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  strengthened  that  love 
of  adventure,  and  that  spirit  of  romance,  which,  at  a later 
period,  gave  a tone  to  the  popular  literature.  Under 
such  cii'cumstances,  every  thing  grew  precarious,  restless, 
and  unsettled ; thought  and  inquiry  were  impossible ; 
doubt  was  unknown ; and  the  way  was  prepared  for  those 
superstitious  habits,  and  for  that  deep-rooted  and  tenacious 
belief,  which  have  always  formed  a principal  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

To  what  extent  these  circumstances  would,  if  they 
stood  by  themselves,  have  affected  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  Spain,  is  a question  hardly  possible  to  answer;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  effects  must  always 
have  been  important,  though,  from  the  paucity  of  evi- 
dence, we  are  unable  to  measure  them  with  precision. 
In  regard,  however,  to  the  actual  result,  this  point  is  of 

* See  the  memoir  by  Jovellanos,  in  Laborde»  Sj>nin,  vol.  iv.  p.  127. 
This  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  those  vindictive  attacks  by  which, 
for  several  centuries,  l>oth  Mohammedans  and  Christians  seemed  resolved  to 
turn  Spain  into  a desert ; ravapng  each  others’  fields,  and  destroying  every 
crop  they  could  meet  with.  Conde,  /htnimicion  df  lot  Aralut,  pp.  75,  188, 
278,  3Ki,  396,  417,  418,  471,  499,  600,  505,  623,  539,  544,  651,  678,  645, 
651,  658.  To  quote  one  of  these  instances,  late  in  the  eleventh  century  : 
“ La  constancia  de  Alfonso  ben  Ferdeland  en  hacer  entradas  y talas  en  tiernx 
de  Toledo  dos  veces  cada  afio,  fu6  tanta  que  empobrecid  y apurd  los  pueblos:” 
. . . . “ cl  tirano  Alfonso  tald  y quemd  los  campos  y los  pueblos.”  Condt, 
p.  346.  As  such  havoc,  which  was  continued  with  few  interruptions  for 
about  seven  hundred  years,  has  done  much  towards  forming  the  national 
character  of  the  Spaniards,  it  may  bo  worth  while  to  refer  to  Mariano,  Hit- 
toria  de  Eipaiia,  vol.  iii.  p.  4.38,  vol.  iv.  pp.  193,  314,  vol.  v.  pp.  92,  317, 
337  ; and  to  Circonrt,  Uittoire  det  Arabet  d'Etpoffne,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  i. 
p.  99. 
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little  moment,  because  a long  chain  of  other  and  still 
more  influential  events  became  interwoven  with  those 
just  mentioned,  and,  tending  in  precisely  the  same  direc- 
tion, produced  a combination  which  nothing  could  resist, 
and  from  which  we  may  trace  with  unerring  certainty 
the  steps  by  which  the  nation  subsequently  declined. 
The  history  of  the  causes  of  the  degradation  of  Spain  will 
indeed  become  too  clear  to  be  mistaken,  if  studied  in  re- 
ference to  those  general  principles  which  I have  enun- 
ciated, and  which  will  themselves  be  confinned  by  the 
light  they  throw  on  this  instructive  though  melancholy 
subject. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  the  first 
leading  fact  in  the  history  of  Spain  is  the  settlement  of 
the  Visigoths,  and  the  establishment  of  their  opinions  in 
the  Peninsula.  They,  as  well  as  the  Suevi,  who  imme- 
diately preceded  them,  were  Arians,  and  Spain  during  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  became  the  rallying  point  of  that 
famous  heresy,^"  to  which  indeed  most  of  the  Gothic 
tribes  then  adhered.  But,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  Franks,  on  their  conversion  from  Paganism,  adopted 
the  opposite  and  orthodox  creed,  and  were  encouraged 
hy  their  clergy  to  make  war  upon  their  heretical  neigh- 
bours. Clovis,  who  was  then  king  of  the  Franks,  was 
regarded  by  the  church  as  the  champion  of  the  faith,  in 
whose  behalf  he  attacked  the  unbelieving  Visigoths.” 
Ilis  successors,  moved  by  the  same  motives,  pui’sued  the 


*•  The  unsettled  chronology  of  the  early  history  of  Spain  appears  from 
the  different  statements  of  various  writers  respecting  the  duration  of  Ariaii- 
ism,  a point  of  much  more  importance  than  the  death  and  accession  of  kings. 
Antequera  (llutoria  tie  la  Legidacioti  E»pamla,  Madrid,  1849,  p.  37)  says, 
“ La  secta  arriana,  pues,  segun  las  epocas  iijadas,  pennanecid  eu  Espana 
125  anos Fleury  (HUtoire  nccUsiattigxu,  vol.  vii.  p.  58C,  Paris,  1758)  says 
“ environ  180  aiis  and  M'Crie,  generally  well  informed,  says  in  his  Uittory 
of  tfie  Hfformatiou  in  S/iain,  Edinburgh,  1829,  p.  7,  “ Arianism  was  the  pre- 
vailing and  established  creed  of  the  country  for  nearly  two  centuries  for 
this,  he  refers  to  Gregory  of  Tours.  With  good  reason,  therefore,  does  M. 
Fanriel  term  it  “ une  question  qui  souffre  des  difficullds.”  See  his  able 
work,  Jlistoire  tie  la  OauU  Meridionalt,  Paris,  1830,  vol.  i p.  10. 

" In  4SHi,  the  orthodox  clergy  looked  on  Clovis  as  “ un  champion  qu’il 
peut  opposer  aiix  lidrdtiques  visigoths  et  burgondes."  Faurid,  HUtoire  de  la 
OauU  MiridionaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.  They  also  likened  him  to  Gideon,  p.  CO. 
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same  policy  and,  during  nearly  a century,  there  was  a 
war  of  opinions  between  France  and  Spain,  by  which  the 
Visigothic  empire  was  seriously  endangered,  and  was 
more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Hence,  in 
Spain,  a war  for  national  independence  became  also  a 
war  for  national  religion,'*  and  an  intimate  alliance  was 
formed  between  the  Arian  kings  and  the  Arian  clergy. 
The  latter  class  were,  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  sure  to 
gain  by  such  a compact,'*  and  they  received  considerable 
temporal  advantages  in  return  for  the  prayers  which  they 
offered  up  against  the  enemy,  as  also  for  the  miracles 
which  they  occasionally  performed.  Thus  early,  a founda- 
tion was  laid  for  the  immense  influence  which  the  Span- 
ish priesthood  have  possessed  ever  since,  and  which  was 
strengthened  by  subsequent  events.  For,  late  in  the 
sixth  century,  the  Latin  clerg}"  converted  their  Visigothic 
masters,  and  the  Spanish  government,  becoming  orthodox, 
naturally  conferred  upon  its  teachers  an  authority  equal 

Compare  Ftruru,  Hiaoire  EccUnmtiqxtf.  vol.  vii.  pp.  89,  90.  Ortiz  is  so  en- 
thusiastic th.it  he  forgets  his  patriotism,  and  warmly  pniises  the  ferocious 
barbarian  who  made  war,  indeed,  on  his  country,  but  still  whose  speculative 
opinions  were  supposed  to  be  sound.  “Mientras  Alarico  desfogalm  su  eii- 
cono  contra  los  Catdlicos,  tuvo  la  I^lesia  Oalicana  el  consuelo  de  ver  Catdlico 
& su  gran  Key  Clodoveo.  Era  el  unico  Monarca  del  mundo  que  & la  sazon 
profesaba  la  Religion  verdadera.”  Ortiz,  Compaidio  de  la  JliMoria  de  Etftaha, 
vol.  ii.  p.  9C,  Madrid,  1796. 

” Thus,  iu  fl.n,  Childebert  marched  against  the  Visigoths,  because  they 
were  Arians.  Fauriel,  Hittoiredela  QnuU  Meridiunude,  vol.  ii.  p.  131;  and 
in  542,  Childebert  and  Clotaire  made  another  attack,  and  laid  siege  to  Sara- 
gossa, p.  142.  “ No  advertian  log  Qodos  lo  que  su  falsa  creencia  les  perju- 

dicaba,  y si  lo  advertian,  su  olicecaciou  les  hacia  no  poner  remedio.  Los 
reyes  francos,  que  eran  catdlicos,  les  niovian  guerras  en  las  Galias  por  arri- 
anos,  y log  obispos  catdlicos  de  la  misma  Galia  gdtica  desealian  la  doinina- 
cion  de  los  francos.”  Lafuente,  Uietoria  de  Etp<tiza,  vol.  iu  p.  380,  .Madrid, 
1850. 

“ “ Los  Francos  por  el  amor  que  tenian  & la  Religion  Cathdlica,  que  poco 
hntes  abrazaran,  aliorrecian  & los  Vigigodos  como  gente  inticionada  de  la  secta 
Arriana.  ” Mariana,  HUtoria  de  Eepana,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  And  of  one  of  their 
great  battles  he  says,  p.  46,  “ vulgarmente  se  Uamo  el  campo  Arriano  por 
causa  de  la  religion  que  los  Godos  seguian.” 

“ ” En  religion  et  en  croyance,  commo  en  toute  chose,  les  Visigoths  se 
montr^rent  plus  s6rieux,  plus  profonds,  plus  tenaces  que  les  Burgondes.  J’ai 
dit  ailleurs  comment  ils  (taient  devenug  presque  en  mime  temps  chretiens 
et  arieiis.  Traiisplant^s  en  Qaule  et  en  Espagne,  uon-sculeineiit  ils  avaient 
pcrs4v£r6  dans  leur  h4r6sic ; ils  g’y  4taient  affermis,  affectioiin£s,  et  dans  le 
pen  que  I'histoire  laisse  apercevoir  de  leurclerg6,  on  s'ossure  qu’il  etait  austere, 
z41£,  et  qu’il  ezer^ait  un  grand  empire  sur  les  chefs  comme  sur  la  masse  de 
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to  that  wielded  by  the  Arian  hierarchy.'®  Indeed,  the 
rulers  of  Spain,  grateful  to  those  who  had  shown  them 
the  error  of  their  ways,  were  willing  rather  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  church  than  to  diminish  it.  The  clergy 
took  advantage  of  this  disposition  ; and  the  result  was, 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the  spiritual 
classes  possessed  more  influence  in  Spain  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.'®  The  ecclesiastical  synods  became 
not  only  councils  of  the  church,  but  also  parliaments  of 
the  realm."'  At  Toledo,  which  was  then  the  capital  of 
Spain,  the  power  of  the  clergy  was  immense,  and  was  so 
ostentatiously  displayed,  that  in  a council  they  held  there 
in  the  year  633,  we  And  the  king  literally  prostrating 
himself  on  the  ground  before  the  bishops ;'®  and  half  a 

1.1  nation  visigothc."  . . . . “ Lea  roia  viaigotha  ao  croyaient  obligfia 
grandea  dfcinoiiatrations  de  respect  pour  Icur  clerg6  arieu.”  Faurict,  Jlittoire 
dt  la  OattU  Meridionale,  vol.  i.  pp.  S77,  578. 

“ The  abjuration  of  Recared  took  place  Iwtwwn  the  years  686  and  689. 
Dunham'i  llutory  of  ISpain  and  Portugal,  liond'on,  1832,  vol.  i.  pp.  126- 
128.  Mariana,  fMoria  de  Enpaha,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9!)  101.  (Mil,  Com-,>fiulio  de 
la  Uietoriade  Eepaha_,\a\.  ii.  p.  120.  IjofueiUe,  UiMoriattt  Enixiita,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  660-363;  and  says  Lafuente,  p.  384,  “ Rccaredo  fu6  el  primero  que  con 
todo  el  ardor  de  un  n6ofilo,  conienzo  en  el  tercer  concilio  toledano  & dar  & 
estas  asambleas  cuiiocimiento  y decision  en  iiegocios  pertenecieutes  al  gobi- 
emo  temporal  de  los  pueblos.”  Similarly,  Autequera  (//istoria  dr  la  LeyU- 
lacion,  p.  31)  is  happy  to  observe  that  “ Recaredu  abjurO  la  heregia  arriaiia, 
abrazo  decididameiite  la  religion  de  Jesu-Cristu,  y conaaliO  d lot  miuitlrot  de  la 
ialeria  una  induencia  en  elgobierno  del  Ettado,  qtte  vino  d ter  en  udelante, 
ilimitada  y abtoluta." 

'•  “ As  for  the  councils  held  under  the  Visigoth  kings  of  Spain  during 
the  seventh  century,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  assemblies.  No  kingdom  was  so 
thoroughly  under  the  bondage  of  the  hierarchy  as  Spain.”  Hallam't  Middle 
Ayet,eAM.  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  611.  “ Irfs  prdtres  dtaieut  les  seuls  qui  avaient  con- 
serve et  meme  augmeute  leur  influence  dans  la  monarchie  goth-cspagnole.  ” 
fiempere,  Ifietoire  det  Cortit  d'Etpagne,  Bordeaux,  1815,  p.  19.  Compare 
Jyifuente,  Uittoria  de  Etpaiia,  vol.  ii.  p.  368,  on  ” la  influeiicia  y preponder- 
ancia  del  clero,  no  ya  solo  en  los  uegocios  eclesi&sticos,  sino  tambien  en  los 
politicos  y de  estado.” 

" •'  But  it  is  in  .Sp.iin,  after  the  Visigoths  had  ca.st  off  their  Arianism, 
that  the  bishops  more  manifestly  influence  the  whole  character  of  the  legis- 
lation. The  synods  of  Toledo  were  not  merely  national  councils,  but  parlia- 
ments of  the  realm.”  Milman't  lUttory  of  leilin  C/irittianily,  London, 
1864,  vol.  i.  p.  380.  See  also  A niequera,  llittoria  de  la  Legitlacion  Etpaiwla, 
pp.  41,  42. 

” In  633,  at  a council  of  Toledo,  the  king  “ s'4tant  prostem^  k terre 
devant  les  uv^ues.”  FUury,  Uittoire  Ecclitiatlique,  vol.  viii.  p.  308,  Paris, 
1768. 
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century  later,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  mentions  that 
this  humiliating  practice  was  repeated  by  another  king, 
having  become,  he  says,  an  established  custom.^®  That 
this  was  not  a mere  meaningless  ceremony,  is  moreover 
evident  from  other  and  analogous  facts.  Exactly  the 
same  tendency  is  seen  in  their  jurisprudence  ; since,  by 
the  Visigothic  code,  any  layman,  whether  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant, might  insist  on  his  cause  being  tried  not  by  the 
temporal  magistrate,  but  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Nay,  even  if  both  parties  to  the  suit  were  agreed  in  pre- 
feiTing  the  civil  tribunal,  the  bishop  still  retained  the 
power  of  revoking  the  decision,  if  in  his  opinion  it  was 
incorrect ; and  it  was  his  especial  business  to  watch  over 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  instruct  the  magis- 
trates how  to  perform  their  duty.®'^  Another,  and  more 
paiuful  proof  of  the  ascendency  of  the  clergy  is  that  the 
laws  against  heretics  were  harslicr  in  Spain  than  in  any 
other  country  ; the  Jews  in  particular  being  persecuted 
with  unrelenting  rigour.®^  Indeed,  the  desire  of  up- 

•’  In  688,  at  a council  of  Toledo,  “ le  roi  Egica  y 6toit  en  pcrsonne  ; 
et  apiis  s'£tre  prostern4  devant  les  ^veques,  ituiv<tiU  la  couiunif,  il  fit  lire  uu 
m4moire  oii  il  leur  demandoit  conseil,”  ic.  Fleary,  Ilittoire  KcclejsioMiqxu, 
Yol.  ix.  p.  89,  Paris,  1758. 

“ See  a short  but  admirable  summary  of  this  part  of  the  Visigothic  code 
in  Jhinham’*  Ilutory  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  pp.  77-78  ; perhaps  the  best  history 
in  the  English  language  of  a foreign  modem  country.  “ In  Spain,  the 
bishops  had  a special  charge  to  keep  continual  watch  over  the  ndministra- 
tiou  of  justice,  and  were  summoned  on  all  great  occasions  to  instruct  the 
judges  to  act  with  piety  and  justice.”  MUmnn'a  Ilutory  of  Latin  Chrutianity, 
1854,  vol.  i.  p.  386.  The  council  of  Toledo,  in  633,  directs  bishops  to  ad- 
monish judges.  Fleury,  Ilittoire  Fcdetintliane,  vol.  viii.  p.  313  ; and  a 
learned  Spanjsh  lawyer,  Sempere,  says  ofthe  bishops,  “ Le  code  du  furro 
Juzgo  fut  leur  ouvrage  ; les  juges  etaient  sujets  h leur  juridictiou;  les  plaid- 
eurs,  grev6s  par  la  sentence  des  juges,  pouvaieut  se  plaindre  aux  eveques,  et 
ceux-ci  evoqucr  aiusi  leurs  arrdts,  les  rfifonner,  et  ch&tier  les  magistrats. 
Les  procureurs  du  roi,  comme  les  juges,  6taient  obliges  de  se  presenter  aux 
synodes  diocdsains  annuAe,  pour  apprendre  des  ecclcsiastiques  I’admiuistra- 
tion  dc  la  justice  ; enfin  le  govenieraent  des  Goths  n’dtait  qu'une  monarchie 
tli6ocrati([ue.”  Sempere,  Monarchie  EtjHiyiwle,  Paris,  1826,  vol.  i.  p.  6, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  212-214. 

“ The  terrible  laws  against  heresy,  and  the  atrocious  juridical  persecu- 
tions of  the  .lews,  already  designate  S[>ain  as  the  throne  and  centre  of  merci- 
less bigotry.”  Milman't  Ilittory  of  Latin  Chrutianity,  vol.  i.  p.  .181.  “Tan 
luego  como  la  religion  catolica  se  hall6  dominando  en  el  trono  y en  el  pueblo, 
comenzaron  los  concilianos  toledanos  k dictar  disposiciones  candnicas  y 4 
prescribir  castigos  contra  los  idolatras,  contra  los  judios,  y contra  los  hereges." 
Lafaeixle,  lliAoria  de  Etpaha,  vol.  ix.  pp.  199-20U.  &e  also  p.  214,  and 
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holding  the  faith  was  strong  enough  to  produce  a formal 
declaration  that  no  sovereign  should  be  acknowledged, 
unless  he  promised  to  preserve  its  purity  ; the  judges  of 
the  purity  being  of  course  the  bishops  themselves,  to 
whose  suffrage  the  king  owed  his  throne.^ 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which,  in  and  before  the 
seventh  century,  secured  to  the  Spanish  Church  an 
influence  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.^ 
Early  in  the  eighth  century,  an  event  occurred  which 
apparently  broke  up  and  dispersed  the  hierarchy,  but 
which,  in  reality,  was  extremely  favourable  to  them.  In 
711  the  Mohammedans  sailed  from  Africa,  landed  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  in  the  space  of  three  years  conquered 
the  whole  country,  except  the  almost  inaccessible  regions 
of  the  north-west.  The  Spaniards,  secure  in  their  native 
mountains,^  soon  recovered  heart,  rallied  their  forces, 
and  began  in  their  timi  to  assail  the  invaders.  A 
desperate  struggle  ensued,  which  lasted  nearly  eight 
centuries,  and  in  which,  a second  time  in  the  history  of 


vol.  ii.  pp.  406,  407,  451.  Pretcotfn  Iluton/  of  Ferdinand  and  leaMla, 
vol.  i.  pp.  2.35,  23G.  Johtulon’ii  InMituUn  of  tlx  Civil  Law  of  Spain,  p.  2(i2. 
Circourt,  Hittoire  drt  Arabet  d'Etpagne,  vol.  i.  pp.  260,  261  ; and  Sovthey'o 
Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  p.  18.  I particularly  indicate  these  passages,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  assertion  of  Dr.  M'Crie,  that  “on  a review  of 
criminal  proceedings  in  Spain  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  court  of 
Inquisition,  it  appears  in  general  that  heretics  were  more  mildly  treated 
there  than  in  other  countries.”  M'Crie'a  J/ittorg  of  the  Reformation  in  Sj/ain, 
p.  83,  the  best  book  on  the  Spanish  Protestants. 

“ A council  of  Toledo  in  6:18  orders  “qu’h  I’avenir  aucun  roi  nemontern 
Eur  Ic  tr5ne  qu'il  nc  prainette  de  conserver  la  foi  catholi(|ue  and  at 
another  council  in  (>81,  “le  roi  y pr^senta  un  ^rit  par  l^uel  il  prioit  les 
6v6ques  de  lui  assurer  le  royaume,  qu'il  teuoit  de  leurs  sunrages.”  Fleurg, 
llUtoire  FccU»iaati<jue,  vol.  viii.  p.  .339,  vol.  ix.  p.  70. 

” Those  happy  times  have  received  the  warm  applause  of  a modern 
theologian,  because  in  them  the  church  “ha  opuesto  un  muro  de  hronce  al 
error and  because  there  existed  “ la  mas  estrecha  Concordia  entre  el 
imperio  y el  sacerdocio,  por  cuyo  inestimable  beneficio  debemos  hacer 
incesantes  votos.”  Obtemciona  tobre  El  1‘resente  y El  I’orvenir  de  la  Iqteeia 
en  Eejxiiot,  jtor Domingo  Cotta  g Rorrat,  Ubiepo  de  Barcelona,  llarceluna,  1857, 
pp.  >3,  >5. 

’*  To  which  they  fled  with  a speed  which  caused  their  great  enemy, 
Muxa,  to  pass  upon  them  a somewhat  ambiguous  eulogy.  “Dijo,  sou 
leones  en  sus  Ciistillos,  aguilas  eii  sus  caballos,  y mugeres  en  sus  escuadrones 
de  & pi£ ; pero  si  veil  la  ocasion  la  sabeti  aprovechar,  y cuando  quedaii 
vencidoB  son  cxibras  en  escapar  It  los  monies,  que  no  ven  la  tierra  que 
pisan.”  Cotide,  Iliitoria  <U  la  Dominacion  de  lot  Arabee,  p.  30. 
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Spain,  a war  for  independence  was  also  a war  for 
religion;  the  contest  between  Arabian  Infidels  and 
Spanish  Christians,  succeeding  that  formerly  carried  on 
between  the  Trinitarians  of  France  and  the  Arians  of 
Spain.  Slowly,  and  with  infinite  ditficulty,  the  Chris- 
tians fought  their  way.  By  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  they  reached  the  line  of  the  Douro.“  Before 
the  elose  of  the  eleventh  century,  they  conquered  as  far 
as  the  Tagus,  and  Toledo,  their  ancient  capital,  fell  into 
their  hands  in  1085.“  Even  then  much  remained  to  be 
done.  In  the  south,  the  struggle  assumed  its  deadliest 
form,  and  there  it  was  prolonged  with  such  obstinacy, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  capture  of  Malaga  in  1487, 
and  of  Granada  in  1492,  that  the  Christian  empire  was 
re-established,  and  the  old  Spanish  monarchy  finally 
restored.^ 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  Spanish  character  was 
most  remarkable.  During  eight  successive  centuries,  the 
whole  country  was  engaged  in  a religious  crusade ; and 
those  holy  wars  which  other  nations  occasionally  waged, 
were,  in  Spain,  prolonged  and  continued  for  more  than 
twenty  generations.^  The  object  being  not  only  to 

” PretcoU't  Ilittory  of  Ferdinand  and  ImheUa,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxxviii.  2S7. 
Lafuente  {Hietoria  de  Fepaiia,  vol.  iii.  p.  3t’3)  marks  uie  epoch  rather 
indistinctly,  “ Iwista  ya  el  Duero.”  Comimre  Florez,  Memoriae  ae  las  Feynas 
Catholicas,  Madrid,  4to,  I“(!l,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

“ There  is  a spirited  account  of  its  capture  in  Mariana's  Ilistoria  de 
EspaHa,  vol.  ii.  pp.  606-613  ; after  which  Ortiz  {Conif>endio  de  la  Historiu, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1.66)  and  Lafueute  (Ilistoria  General,  vol.  iv.  pp.  236-242)  are 
rather  tiime.  The  Mohammedan  view  of  this,  the  first  decisive  blow  to 
their  cause,  will  be  found  in  Cvnde,  Hi^oria  de  la  Dominacion  de  los  Arahes, 
p.  347.  “ Asi  se  perdio  aqiiella  inelita  ciudad,  y acabd  el  reiiio  de  Toledo 

con  grave  p^rdida  del  Islam.”  The  Christian  view  is  that  “conccdi6  Dios 
al  Rev  la  conquista  de  aquella  capital.”  Florez,  Iteynus  Catholicas,  vol.  i. 

p.  16.6. 

” OtVeourf, //irtoim/e*  .4rair«,  vol.  i.  pp.  313,  349.  Conde,  Fominaciem. 
de  los  Arahes,  pp.  65<i,  664.  Ortiz,  Compendia,  vol.  v.  pp.  509,  561. 
Lafxunte,  Ilistoria,  vol  ix.  pp.  341,  399. 

“ “ According  to  the  magnificent  style  of  the  Spanish  historians,  eight 
centuries  of  almost  uninterrupted  warfare  elapsed,  and  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  battles  were  fought,  before  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in 
Spain  submitted  to  the  Christian  arms.”  Robertsons  Charles  V.  by  I’rescott, 
London,  1857,  p.  65.  “En  nuestra  inisma  Espafia,  en  Leon  y Castilla,  en 
esta  luieva  Tierra  Santa,  donde  se  sostenia  una  cruzada  perp6tua  y constante 
contra  los  inlieles,  donde  se  mauteuia  en  todo  su  fervor  el  espiritu  i,  la  vez 
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regain  a territory,  but  also  to  re-establish  a creed,  it 
naturally  happened  that  the  expounders  of  that  creed 
a.ssumed  a prominent  and  important  position.  In  the 
camp,  and  in  the  council-chamber,  the  voice  of  ecclesi- 
astics was  heard  and  obeyed ; for  as  the  war  aimed  at 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  it  seemed  right  that  her 
ministers  should  play  a conspicuous  part  in  a matter 
which  particularly  concerned  them.^®  The  danger  to 
which  the  country  was  exposed  being  moreover  very 
imminent,  those  superstitious  feelings  were  excited 
which  danger  is  apt  to  provoke,  and  to  which,  as  I have 
elsewhere  shown,^  the  tropical  civilizations  owed  some 
of  their  leading  peculiarities.  Scarcely  were  the  Spanish 
Christians  driven  from  their  homes  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  north,  when  this  great  principle  began  to 
operate.  In  their  mountainous  retreat,  they  preserved  a 
chest  filled  with  relics  of  the  saints,  the  possession  of 
which  they  valued  as  their  greatest  security.®^  This 
was  to  them  a national  standard,  round  which  they  ral- 

religioso  y guerrero.”  IjofutnU,  Huloria  de  Etpana,  vol.  v.  p.  293.  “ Era 

Espaua  theatre  de  una  coutinua  guerra  contra  los  enemigos  de  la  Pe.” 
Florez,  Reytmt  Calholiou,  vol.  i.  p.  226.  “ El  glorioso  empeno  de 

exterminar  &.  los  enemigos  de  la  Fe.”  p.  453.  “ Esta  guerra  sagrada.”  Vol. 

ii.  p.  800.  “ 8e  armaron  nuestros  Reyes  Cathdlicos,  con  zelo  y animo 
alentado  del  cielo ; y coniu  la  causa  era  de  Religion  para  ensanchar  los 
Domiuios  de  la  Fe,  sacrificaron  todas  Las  fuerzas  del  Reyno,  y bus  mismas 
personas.”  p.  801.  What  was  called  the  Indulgence  of  the  Crusade  was 
granted  by  the  Popes  “aux  Espagnols  q^ui  combattoient  centre  les  Mores.” 
Fleury,  Uutoire  EccleiicMU[Ue,  vol.  xviil.  p.  xxi.,  vol.  xix.  pp.  108,  458, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  171. 

” “ En  aquellos  tiempos  [y  durd  hasta  todo  el  siglo  xv.  y toma  do 
Oranadal  eran  los  obispos  los  primeros  capitanes  de  los  exf-rcitos.”  Ortiz, 
Compendia,  vol.  iii.  p.  189.  “Los  prelados  habian  sido  sieinpro  los  primeros 
no  solo  en  prornover  la  guerra  contra  Moros,  sino  k presentarse  en  campana 
con  todo  su  poder  y esfuerzn,  auimando  k los  demas  con  las  palabras  y el 
exemplo.”  Vol.  v.  pp.  507,  508. 

“ J/ietory  of  Cioilizaliou,  vol.  i.  pp.  110-118. 

*'  “ Les  chritiens  avoient  apporti  dans  les  Asturies  une  arche  ou  coffre 
plein  de  reliqiies,  qu'ils  regardirent  depiiis  comme  la  sauve-garde  de  leur 
etat.”  . . . “ Kile  fut  eniport^e  et  mise  enfin  h Oviedo,  comme  le  lieu  le 
plus  sdr  entre  ces  montagues,  I'fere  773,  I’an  775.”  Fleury,  Hintoire 
EceUeiaetiijite,  vol.  ix.  p.  190.  This  “area  llena  de  reliquias”  was  taken 
to  the  Asturias  in  714.  Mariana,  Hietoria  de  Erpaiia,yo\.  ii.  p.  227  ; and, 
according  to  Ortiz  {Compendio,  vol.  ii.  p.  182),  it  was  “ un  tesoro  inestimable 
de  sagnid.as  reliquias.”  See  also  (JedtM  Tracte  concerning  Upain,  vol.  ii.  p. 
237,  Loudon,  1730;  and  Ford's  Spain,  18-17,  p.  388. 
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lied,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  they  gained  miraculous 
victories  over  their  Infidel  opponents.  Looking  upon 
themselves  as  soldiers  of  the  cross,  their  minds  became 
habituated  to  supernatural  considerations  to  an  extent 
which  we  can  now  hardly  believe,  and  which  distin- 
guished them  in  this  respect  from  everj"  other  European 
nation.®^  Their  young  men  saw  visions,  and  their  old 
men  dreamed  dreams.®^  Strange  sights  were  vouchsafed 
to  them  from  heaven ; on  the  eve  of  a battle  mysterious 
portents  appeared;  and  it  was  observed,  that  whenever 
the  Mohammedans  violated  the  tomb  of  a Christian  saint, 
thunder  and  lightning  were  sent  to  rebuke  the  mis- 
believers, and,  if  need  be,  to  punish  their  audacious 
invasion.®^ 


" “ But  no  people  ever  felt  themcelves  to  be  so  absolutely  soldiers  of  the 
cross  as  the  Spaniaras  did,  from  the  time  of  their  Moorish  wars ; no  people 
ever  trusted  so  constantly  to  the  recurrence  of  miracles  in  the  affairs  of  their 
daily  life ; and  therefore  no  people  ever  talked  of  Divine  things  as  of  matters 
in  their  nature  so  familiar  and  common-place.  Traces  of  this  state  of 
feeling  and  character  are  to  be  found  in  Spanish  literature  on  all  sides.” 
Ticknor't  Hi»tory  of  Spanuh  LUemture,  vol.  li.  p.  33.3.  Compare  Boulfrtetk't 
Uitlory  of  Spaniah  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  10.5,  106;  and  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  las  Navas  in  Circourt,  Hiatoire  dee  Arabea  cTEtpag-ne,  vol.  i.  p.  153  : 
“ On  voulait  trouver  partout  des  miracles.”  Some  of  the  most  startling  of 
these  miracles  may  be  found  in  Ijafuente,  HUtoria  de  Espafia,  vcl.  v.  p.  227  ; 
in  Mariana,  llutoria  de  Eepana,  vol.  ii.  pp.  378,  395,  vol.  iii.  p.  338 ; and 
in  Orth,  Compendia,  vol.  iii.  p.  248,  vol.  iv.  p.  22. 

" One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  prophetic  dreams  is  preserved  in 
Conde,  Dominaciotx  de  lot  Arabea,  pp.  378,  379,  writh  its  interpretation  by 
the  theologians.  They  were  for  the  most  part  fulfilled.  In  844  “ El 
Apdstol  Santiago,  segun  que  lo  prometiera  al  Rey,  fue  visto  en  un  caballo 
bianco,  y con  una  Imndera  blanca  y en  medio  della  una  cniz  roxa,  que 
capitaneaba  nuestra  gente.”  Mariana,  Jlittoria  de  Etpaha,  vol.  ii.  pp.  310, 
311.  In  957  “ El  ApAstol  Santiago  fu6  visto  entre  las  haces  dar  la  victoria 
k loB  deles,”  p.  382.  In  1236  “ Public6se  por  cierto  que  San  Jorge  ayud6  k 
los  Christianos,  y que  se  hall6  en  la  pelea.”  Vol.  iii.  p.  32;i.  Ou  the 
dreams  which  foresh^owed  these  appearances,  see  Mariana,  vol.  ii.  pp.  309, 
446,  vol.  iii.  pp.  16,  108. 

“ Priests  mingled  in  the  council  and  the  camp,  and,  arrayed  in  their 
sacerdotal  robes,  not  unfrequently  led  the  armies  to  battle.  They  inter- 
preted the  will  of  Heaven  as  mysteriously  revealed  iu  dreatns  and  visions. 
Miracles  were  a familiar  occurrence.  The  violated  tomla  of  the  saints  sent 
forth  thunders  and  lightnings  to  consume  the  invaders.”  Preacott'a  Uietory 
of  Fertlinand  aiul  Imbdla,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxix.  In  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  there  happened  the  following  event:  “En  lo  mas  cruel  de  los 
tomientos”  [to  which  the  Christians  were  exposed]  “subi6  Abderrameu  un 
dia  4 las  azuteas  6 galerias  de  su  Palacio.  Descubri6  desde  alii  loe  cuerpos 
de  los  Santos  martirizados  en  los  patibulos  y atravesados  con  los  palos, 
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Under  circumstances  like  these,  the  clergy  could  not 
fail  to  extend  their  influence ; or,  we  may  rather  say,  the 
course  of  events  extended  it  for  them.  The  Spanish 
Christians,  pent  up  for  a considerable  time  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Asturias,  and  deprived  of  their  former  resources, 
quickly  degenerated,  and  soon  lost  the  scanty  civilization 
to  which  they  had  attained.  Stripped  of  all  their  wealth, 
and  conflned  to  what  was  comparatively  a barren  region, 
they  relapsed  into  barbarism,  and  remained,  for  at  least 
a century',  without  arts,  or  commerce,  or  literature.®^  As 
their  ignorance  increased,  so  also  did  their  superstition ; 
while  this  last,  in  its  turn,  strengthened  the  authority  of 
their  priests.  The  order  of  affairs,  therefore,  was  very 
natural.  The  Mohammedan  invasion  made  the  Christians 
poor;  poverty  caused  ignorance;  ignorance  caused  cre- 
dulity ; and  credulity,  depriving  men  both  of  the  power 
and  of  the  desire  to  investigate  for  themselves,  encour- 
aged a reverential  spirit,  and  confirmed  those  submissive 
habits,  and  that  blind  obedience  to  the  Church,  which 
form  the  leading  and  most  unfortunate  peculiarity  of 
Spanish  history. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  there  were  three  ways  in 
which  the  Mohammedan  invasion  strengthened  the  devo- 

mand6  los  quemasen  todos  para  quo  no  quedase  rcliquia.  Cumplidse  luego 
la  orden : pero  aquel  impio  prob6  bieii  presto  los  rigores  de  la  venganza 
divina  que  volvia  por  la  ean^  derramada  de  sus  Santos.  Improvisameute 
se  le  pego  la  leiigua  al  paTadar  y fauces ; cerrdsele  la  boca,  y no  pudo 
pronunciar  una  palabra,  iii  dar  un  gemido.  Conduzeronie  sus  criados  k 
la  cama,  murid  aquella  misraa  noche,  y antes  de  apagarse  las  hogueras  en 
que  ardian  los  santos  cuerpos,  entrd  la  infeliz  alma  de  Abderramen  en  los 
etemos  fuegos  del  infiemo.”  Ortiz,  Compendia,  vol.  iii.  p.  52. 

“ Ciroourt  (Hutoire  del  Arabei,  vol.  i.  p.  6)  says,  “ Les  chrdtiens  qui  ne 
volurent  pas  se  soumettre  furent  rejetds  dans  les  incultes  ravins  des  Pyrd- 
ndes,  oik  ils  purent  sc  maintenir  commo  les  bdtes  dauves  se  maintiennent 
dans  les  forits.”  But  the  most  curious  account  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish 
Christians  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  century,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
ninth,  will  be  found  in  Cotide,  Hintoria  de  la  Dominacion,  pp.  96,  126. 
“ Referian  de  estos  pueblos  de  Galicia  que  son  cristianos,  y de  los  mas 
bravos  dc  Afranc  ; pero  que  viven  como  fieras,  que  nunca  lavan  sus  cuerpos 
ni  vestidos,  que  no  se  los  mudan,  y los  Uevau  puestos  hasta  que  se  los  caen 
despedazados  en  .indrajos,  que  eiitran  unos  en  las  casas  de  otros  sin  pedir 
liccncia.”  ....  In  A.n.  815,  “no  habia  gtterra  sino  contra  cristianos  por 
mantener  frontera,  y no  con  deseo  de  ampliar  y extender  los  limites  del 
reino,  ni  por  esperanza  de  sacar  ^ndes  riquezas,  por  ser  los  cristianos  gentc 
pobre  de  montana,  sin  saber  uamt  de  comercio  ni  de  buenas  artes.” 

VOL.  II.  C 
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tional  feelings  of  the  Spanish  peojile.  The  first  way  was 
by  promoting  a long  and  obstinate  religious  war ; the 
second  was  by  the  presence  of  constant  and  imminent 
dangers  ; and  the  third  way  was  by  the  poverty,  and 
therefore  the  ignorance,  which  it  produced  among  the 
Christians. 

These  events  being  preceded  by  the  great  Arian  war, 
and  being  accompanied  and  perpetually  reinforced  by 
those  physical  phenomena  which  I have  indicated  as 
tending  in  the  same  direction,  worked  with  such  com- 
bined and  accumulated  energy,  that  in  Spain  the  theo- 
logical element  became  not  so  much  a component  of  the 
national  character,  but  rather  the  character  itself.  The 
ablest  and  most  ambitious  of  the  Spanish  kings  were 
compelled  to  follow  in  the  general  wake ; and,  despots 
though  they  were,  they  succumbed  to  that  pressure  of 
opinions  which  they  believed  they  were  controlling.  The 
war  with  Granada,  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  theo- 
logical far  more  than  temporal ; and  Isabella,  who  made 
the  greatest  sacrifices  in  order  to  conduct  it,  and  who 
in  capacity  as  well  as  in  honesty  was  superior  to  Fer- 
dinand, had  for  her  object  not  so  much  the  acquisition  of 
territory  as  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith.“  In- 
deed, any  doubts  which  could  be  entertained  respecting 
the  purpose  of  the  contest  must  have  been  dissipated  by 
subsequent  events.  For,  scarcely  was  the  war  brought 
to  a close,  when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  issued  a decree 
expelling  from  the  country  every  Jew  who  refused  to 
deny  his  faith ; so  that  the  soil  of  Spain  might  be  no 


••  “ Isabella  may  be  regarded  as  the  soul  of  this  war.  She  engaged  in 
it  with  the  most  exalted  views,  less  to  acquire  territory  than  to  reestablish 
the  empire  of  the  Cross  over  the  ancient  domain  of  Christendom.”  Pra- 
coU’t  llitlory  of  FtrJinand  and  ImbtUa,  vol.  i.  p.  392.  Compare  Fleury, 
lliMoire  Fcclitimtii/ut,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  .583,  “ bannir  de  toiite  I’Espagne  la 
secte  dc  Mahomet and  tV/icourt,  Iliitoirt  de$  Arabe»  (PEspaffur,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  99,  109,  “ pour  elle  une  seule  chose  avait  de  I’import.nice ; extir]>er  de 
ses  royaumes  le  uom  et  la  secte  de  Mahomet.”  . . “Sa  vie  fut  presrjue 
exclusivemcnt  consacr6e  it  faire  trionipher  la  croixsur  le  croissant.”  Mariana 
(J/iitoria  df.  E^jiawi,  vol.  v.  p.  344,  and  vol.  vii.  pp.  .51,  .52)  has  warmly  eulo- 
gized her  character,  which  indeed,  from  the  Sfianisli  point  of  view,  was  per- 
fect. See  also  Flora,  llrtpiat  (.'alhdicat,  vol.  it.  pp.  774,  7b8,  8l9. 
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longer  polluted  by  the  presence  of  unbelievers.®^  To 
make  them  Christians,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  exterminate 
them,  was  the  business  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was 
established  in  the  same  reign,  and  which  before  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  was  in  full  operation.®®  During 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  throne  was  occupied  by  two 
princes  of  eminent  ability,  who  pursued  a similar  course. 
Charles  V.,  who  succeeded  Ferdinand  in  1516,  governed 
Spain  for  forty  years,  and  the  general  character  of  his 
administration  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  predecessors. 

“ Eu  Espan.-i  los  Reyes  Don  Fernando  y Dona  Is.ibol  luego  que  se 
yifiron  desemlMirazados  de  Ui  pierra  de  los  Moros,  acorddron  de  echar  de  todo 
BU  reyno  & los  Judios.”  Mariana,  HUtoria  di  Es)>aiux,  vol.  vi.  p.  303.  A 
8paIli^ih  historian,  writing  less  than  seventy  years  ago,  expresses  his  appro- 
bation in  the  following  terras : “ Arrancado  de  nucstra  peninsula  el  iinperio 
Mahoraetauo,  quedaba  todavia  la  secta  Judayca,  peste  aenso  mas  peniiciosa, 
y sin  duda  mas  peligrosa  y extendida,  por  estar  los  Judios  estahlecidos  en 
todos  los  pueblos  de  ella.  Pero  los  Catolicos  Monarcas,  cuyo  mayor  afan 
era  desarraigar  de  sus  reynos  toda  planta  y raiz  infecta  y coutraria  d la  fd  de 
Jesu-Cristo,  dieron  deereto  en  Granada  dia  30  de  Marzo  del  aho  mismo  de 
1492,  mandando  saliesen  de  sus  dominios  los  .Tudios  que  no  se  bautizasen 
dentro  de  4 meses.”  Ortiz,  Cmipendio,  Madrid,  1798,  vol.  v.  p.  5(H.  The  im- 
portance of  knowing  how  these  and  similar  events  are  judged  by  Spaniards, 
induces  me  to  give  their  own  words  at  a length  which  otherwise  would  be 
needlessly  prolix.  Historians,  generally,  arc  too  apt  to  pay  more  attention 
to  public  transactions  than  to  the  opinions  which  those  transactions  evoke  ; 
though,  in  point  of  fact,  the  opinions  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  his- 
tory, since  they  arc  the  result  of  more  general  causes,  while  political  actions 
arc  often  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  powerful  individuals. 

Of  the  numlier  of  Jews  actually  expelled,  I can  find  no  trustworthy 
account.  They  are  differently  estimated  at  from  1CO,0(X»  to  8<X>,<XKI. 
Prttcon  $ Iliitory  of  Fcrdinatid  and  Itabdla,  vol.  ii.  p.  148.  Mariana, 
HUtoria  de  Eefniivi,  V(d.  vi.  p.  304.  Ortiz,  Comptndto,  vol.  v.  p.  fi64. 
Jrifwnie,  IlUtoria  de  Eejniha,  vol.  ix.  pp.  412,  413.  Llormte,  llUtoire  de 
V fntjuiaition,  Paris,  1817,  vid.  i.  p,  201.  Mata,  Das  DUcursns,  Madrid, 
1794,  pp.  64,  65.  Castro,  Decadencia  de  Espaita,  Cadiz,  1852,  p.  19. 

**  It  had  lieen  introduced  into  Aragon  in  1242;  but,  according  to 
M.  Tapia,  “ sin  embargo,  la  persecucion  se  limitd  entonces  & la  secta  de  los 
albigeiises  ; y como  de  ellos  bubo  tan  pocos  en  Castilla,  no  se  considerd  sin 
duda  nccesario  en  ella  el  establecimiento  de  aquel  tribunal.’’  Tapia,  llis- 
toria  de  la  Civilizaeion  EsjtaTwla,  Madrid,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.  Indeed, 
Lloreiite  says  (/fistoire  de  I Impuitition  d Espagne,  Paris,  1817,  vol.  i.  p. 
88),  “ II  cat  iiicertain  si  au  commencement  du  15*  siiscle  l lnquisition  ex- 
istait  en  Castille."  In  the  recent  work  by  M.  Lafuente,  12.32  is  given  as 
its  earliest  date ; but  “ d tines  del  siglos  xiv.  y principios  del  xv.  apenas 
puede  Biiberse  si  existia  tribunal  de  Inquisicion  en  Castilla.”  EtfuetUe, 
Hiduria  de  Es/etiia,  vol.  ix.  pp.  204-206,  Madrid,  1852.  It  seems  there- 
fore with  good  reason  tliat  Mariana  (uistoria,  vol.  vi.  p.  171)  terms  the 
Inquisition  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  “ un  nuevo  y santo  tribunal.”  See 
also  Florez,  Memorias  de  las  lieynas  Catholicaa,  vol.  ii.  p.  799. 
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In  regard  to  his  foreign  policy,  his  three  principal  wars 
were  against  France,  against  the  German  princes,  and 
against  Turkey.  Of  these,  the  first  was  secular ; hut  the 
two  last  were  essentially  religious.  In  the  German  war, 
he  defended  the  church  against  innovation  ; and  at  the 
battle  of  Muhlbcrg,  he  so  completely  humbled  the  Pro- 
testant princes,  as  to  retard  for  some  time  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation.*®  In  his  other  great  war,  he,  as  the 
champion  of  Christianity  against  Mohammedanism,  con- 
summated what  his  grandfather  Ferdinand  had  begun. 
Charles  defeated  and  dislodged  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
east,  just  as  Ferdinand  had  done  in  the  west ; the  repulse 
of  the  Turks  before  Vienna  being  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, what  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs  of  Granada  was 
to  the  fifteenth.^  It  was,  therefore,  with  reason  that 
Charles,  at  the  close  of  his  career,  could  boast  that  he  had 
always  preferred  his  creed  to  his  countrj^,  and  that  the 
first  object  of  his  ambition  had  been  to  maintain  the  in- 
terests of  Christianity.**  The  zeal  with  which  he  strug- 
gled for  the  faith,  also  appears  in  his  exertions  against 
heresy  in  the  Low  Countries.  According  to  contem- 
porary and  competent  authorities,  from  fifty  thousand 
to  a hundred  thousand  persons  were  put  to  death  in  the 
Netherlands  during  his  reign  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gious opinions.*®  liter  inquirers  have  doubted  the  accu- 

" Preicntt't  llUtonj  of  Philip  11.,  vol.  i.  p.  2.3,  London,  18.37.  Daviet' 
IlUtory  of  Holland,  vol.  i.  p.  447,  London,  1841.  On  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  his  Oerinan  policy,  compare  Mariana,  llittoria  Je  Kyiaita,  vol.  vii. 
p.  330  ; Ortiz,  Compendio,  vol.  vi.  pp.  195,  196. 

“ Prrscott'n  Philip  II,,  vol.  i.  p.  3 ; and  the  continuation  of  Flmiry, 
Ilittoire  Ecdrtiattifjnr,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  280.  Robertson,  though  praising 
Charles  V.  for  this  achievement,  seems  rather  inclined  to  underrate  its  mag- 
nitude ; lliHorij  of  VharUs  V,,  p.  246. 

" In  the  speech  he  made  at  his  abdication,  he  said  that  “he  had  been 
ever  mindful  of  the  interests  of  the  dear  land  of  his  birth,  but  above  all  of 
the  great  interests  of  Christianity.  His  first  object  had  been  to  maintain 
these  inviolate  against  the  infidel.”  PrttcoU'n  Philip  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 
Mihana  boasts  that  “el  Cisar  con  piadoso  y noble  ininio  exponia  su  vida  d 
los  peligros  para  extender  los  limites  del  Iiiiperio  Christiano.”  Cimtinuacivn 
de  Mariana,  vol.  viii.  p.  352.  Compare  the  continuation  of  FUury,  Hutoire 
EccKtiattiijuf,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  19. 

" Grotius  says  100,000  ; Bor,  Meteren,  and  Paul  say  .50,000.  Batson’s 
Uitlary  of  Philip  1 1.,  Loudon,  1839,  pp.  45,  51.  Daviet'  History  of  Holland, 
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racy  of  this  statement,^  which  is  probably  exaggerated; 
but  we  know  that,  between  1520  and  1550,  he  published 
a series  of  laws,  to  the  effect  that  those  who  were  con- 
\'icted  of  heresy  should  be  beheaded,  or  burned  alive,  or 
buried  alive.  The  penalties  were  thus  various,  to  meet 
the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Capital  punishment, 
however,  was  always  to  be  inflicted  on  whoever  bought 
an  heretical  book,  or  sold  it,  or  even  copied  it  for  his 
own  use.^^  Ilis  last  advice  to  his  son,  well  accorded  with 
these  measures.  Only  a few  days  before  his  death,  he 
signed  a codieil  to  his  will,  recommending  that  no  favour 
should  ever  be  shown  to  heretics ; that  they  should  all 
be  put  to  death ; and  that  care  should  be  taken  to  up- 
hold the  Inquisition,  as  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
so  desirable  an  end.‘‘® 

London,  1841,  vol.  i.  pp.  498,  499.  Dutch  lUpuUic,  London,  1858, 

vol.  i.  pp.  103,  104. 

“ It  is  doubtod,  if  I rightly  remember,  by  Jlr.  Prescott.  But  the 
opinion  of  that  able  historian  is  entitled  to  less  weight  from  his  want  of 
acquaintance  with  Dutch  literature,  where  the  principal  evidence  must  be 
sought  for.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  matters,  the  valuable  work  of 
Mr.  Motley  leaves  little  to  desire. 

“ 1‘retcoU't  Philip  II.,  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  197.  In  1623,  the  first  persons 
were  burned,  itotlcy’s  iMUch  He/tiMic,  vol.  i.  p.  69.  The  mode  of  burying 
alive  is  described  in  Davies’  History  of  Holland,  vol.  i.  p.  38:1,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
311,  312. 

“ lie  died  on  the  21st  .September;  and  on  the  9th  he  signed  a codicil, 
in  which  he  “enjoined  upon  his  son  to  follow  up  and  bring  to  justice  every 
heretic  in  his  dominions,  and  this  without  exception,  and  without  favour  or 
mercy  to  any  one.  He  conjured  Philip  to  cherish  the  holy  Inquisition  as 
the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this  good  work.”  Prescott's  .tdilitions 
to  R'jlertson’s  Charles  1’.,  p.  576.  See  also  his  instructions  to  Philip  in 
Raumers  Ilistori)  of  the  Sij^ernth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  91  ; 
and  on  his  opinion  of  the  Inquisition,  sec  his  conversation  with  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  printed  from  the  State  Papers  in  Proude's  History  of  Knyland,  vol. 
iii.  p.  456,  London,  1858.  This  may  have  laicn  mere  declamation;  but  in 
Tapia's  Civilisacion  Kepahola,  Madrid,  1840,  vol.  iii.  pp.  76,  77,  will  be 
found  a deliberate  and  official  letter,  in  which  Charles  docs  not  hesitate  to 
say,  “ l^a  santa  iuquisicion  como  oficio  santo  y puesto  por  los  reyes  catfilicos 
nuestros  sehorcs  y abuclos  & houra  de  Dios  nuestro  senor  y de  nuestra  santa 
f6  catAlica,  tengo  firme  6 entranablcmente  aseutado  y fijado  en  mi  corazou, 
para  la  mandar  favorecer  y hourar,  como  principe  justo  y temeruso  de  Dios 
es  obligado  y detie  hacer.” 

The  codicil  to  the  will  of  Charles  still  exists,  or  did  very  recently,  among 
the  archives  at  Simancas.  Ford's  Spain,  1847,  p.  334.  In  M.  Lafuente's 
great  work,  Historia  de  Espaha,  vol  xti.  pp.  494,  495,  Madrid,  18.53,  it  is 
referred  to  in  langu.age  which,  in  more  senses  than  one,  is  perfectly  Spanish  : 
" Su  testameuto  y oodicilo  respiran  las  ideas  cristianas  y ruligiosas  en  que 
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This  barbarous  policy  is  to  bQ  ascribed,  not  to  the 
vices,  nor  to  the  temperament  of  the  individual  ruler, 
but  to  the  operation  of  large  general  causes,  which  acted 
upon  the  indi\ndual,  and  impelled  him  to  the  course  he 
pursued.  Charles  was  by  no  means  a vindictive  man  ; 
his  natural  disposition  was  to  mercy  rather  tlian  to 
rigour ; his  sincerity  is  unquestionable ; he  performed 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  ; and  he  was  so  kind  a 
friend,  that  those  who  knew  him  best  were  precisely  those 
who  loved  him  most.^  Little,  however,  could  all  that 
avail  in  shaping  his  public  conduct,  lie  was  obliged  to 
obey  the  tendencies  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he 
lived.  And  what  those  tendencies  were,  appeared  still 
more  clearly  after  his  death,  when  the  throne  of  Spain 
was  occupied  upwards  of  forty  years  by  a prince  who 
inherited  it  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  whose  reign  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  as  a symptom  and  a consecpience  of 
the  disposition  of  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled. 

Philip  II.,  who  succeeded  Charles  V.  in  1555,  was 
indeed  eminently  a creature  of  the  time,  and  the  ablest 
of  his  biographera  aptly  terms  him  the  most  perfect  type 
of  the  national  character.'*^  Ilis  favourite  maxim,  which 

hahia  vivido  y la  piedad  mie  scnalo  su  mucrtc.”  ...  “ Es  muy  de  notar 

Bu  primera  clausula  [i.c.  of  the  codicil]  por  la  cu.il  deja  muy  cncarecidameiite 
recomeiidado  al  rey  dou  Felipe  que  use  de  todo  rigor  en  cl  ca.stigo  de 
loB  hcreges  luteraiioB  que  liabiaii  side  presos  y se  hubiercii  de  prendcr  cii 
Espaua.”  . . . “‘Siii  escopcion  de  persona  alguna,  ni  admitir  ruegos,  iii 
tener  respeto  A persona  alguna  ; porque  para  el  cfecto  de  ello  Civorezci  y 
mande  favorecer  al  Santo  Oticio  de  la  Inquiaicion,’  ” Arc. 

“ Native  testimony  may  perhaps  be  accused  of  being  partial ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Rjiumer,  in  his  valuable  llittor>)  of  thr  •Sijitmth  ami  /Seven- 
teenth  Centtiriet,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  justly  observes,  tliat  his  character  h;is  been 
misrepresented  “ by  reason  that  historians  have  availed  themselves  by  pre- 
ference of  the  inimical  narratives  of  French  and  Protestant  writers.  ’ To 
steer  between  these  extremes,  I will  transcribe  the  summing  up  of  Charles’s 
reign  as  it  is  given  by  a learned  and  singularly  unprejudiced  writer.  “Tor- 
tuous as  was  sometimes  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  he  never,  like  Francis, 
acted  with  treachery ; his  mind  had  too  much  of  native  grandeur  for  such 
baseness.  Sincere  in  religion  and  friendship,  faithful  to  his  word,  clement 
beyond  example,  liberal  towards  his  servants,  indefatigtible  in  his  regal 
duties,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  generally  blameless  in 
private  life,  his  character  will  not  suffer  by  a comparison  w ith  that  of  any 
monarch  of  his  times.”  Dunham'e  UUtory  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  41.  “ Cle- 

mency was  the  basis  of  his  character,”  p.  30. 

“ The  Spauiards,  as  he  grew  in  years,  beheld,  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
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forms  the  key  to  his  policy,  was,  “ That  it  is  better  not 
to  reign  at  all  than  to  reign  over  heretics.”^  Armed 
with  supreme  power,  he  bent  all  his  energies  towards 
carrying  this  principle  into  efiect.  Directly  that  he 
heard  that  the  Protestants  were  making  converts  in 
Spain,  he  strained  every  nerve  to  stifle  the  heresy  ;'*“  and 
so  admirably  was  ho  seconded  by  the  general  temper  of 
the  people,  that  he  was  able  without  risk  to  suppress 
opinions  which  convulsed  every  other  part  of  Europe. 
In  Spain,  the  Reformation,  after  a short  struggle,  died 
completely  away,  and  in  about  ten  years  the  last  vestige 
of  it  disappeared.^  The  Dutch  wished  to  adopt,  and  in 
many  instances  did  adopt,  the  reformed  doctrine  ; there- 
fore Philip  waged  against  them  a cruel  war,  which  lasted 
thirty  years,  and  which  he  continued  till  his  death, 
because  he  was  resolved  to  extirpate  the  new  creed.®^ 
lie  ordered  that  every  heretic  who  refused  to  recant 
should  be  burned.  If  the  heretic  did  recant,  some  iu- 

tioD,  in  their  future  sovereign,  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  national  cha- 
racter.” J’rf.^coti's  I/istoiy  of  Philip  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  :W.  So,  too,  in  MotUy'» 
Dutch  Itepuhlic,  vol.  i.  p.  128,  “he  was  entirely  a Spaniard;”  and  in 
Lafuentt,  HUtoria  dc  Etpaha,  vol.  i.  p.  155,  “ pero  el  reiuado  de  Felipe 
fu6  todo  Espahol.” 

* I'rrKoU't  Philip  II.,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  210,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.  WuUon'* 
Philip  //.,  p.  65.  Compare  Plcury,  Ilutoire  Eccliticutujue,  vol.  xxxiv. 
p.  273. 

" “ Como  era  tan  zeloso  on  la  extirpacion  de  la  heregia,  uno  de  bus 
primeroa  cuidados  fu6  el  castigo  dc  los  Luteranos ; y & presencia  suya,  se 
execute  eu  Valladolid  el  dia  ocho  de  Octubrc  el  suplicio  de  muchos  reos  do 
este  delito.”  Minima,  Continuacion  dc  Mariana,  vol.  ix.  p.  212. 

**  “ The  contest  with  Protestautism  in  Spain,  under  such  auspices,  was 
short.  It  hegau  in  earnest  and  in  blood  al)out  1550,  and  was  substantially 
ended  in  1570.”  Ticknor't  Ilinlorp  of  S/Mnith  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  425. 
See  also  M'i'rie't  Uietonj  of  the  lleformatiun  in  .S/wiii,  pp.  330,  346.  Thus 
it  was  that  “ Kspaha  se  preservd  del  contagio.  ilizolo  cun  his  armas  Car- 
los V.,  y con  las  hugueras  los  inquisidores.  Kspana  se  aisl6  del  moviinieiito 
europeo.”  Difuente,  HUtoria  de  Etpaha,  vol.  i.  p.  144,  Madrid,  1850. 
M.  Lafucute  adds,  that,  in  his  opinion,  all  Christendom  is  about  to  follow 
the  good  example  set  by  Spain  of  rejecting  Protestantism.  “ Si  no  nos 
equivocamoB,  cu  nuestra  misma  edad  sc  notan  sintomas  de  ir  marchando 
este  probleina  hheia  su  resolucion.  £1  catolicismo  gana  proselitos ; los 
protestantes  de  hoy  no  son  lo  que  antes  fueroii,  y creemos  quo  la  uuidad 
catblica  se  realizarh.” 

*'  Before  the  arrival  of  Alva,  “ Philip’s  commands  to  Margaret  were 
imperative,  to  use  her  utmost  efforts  to  extirpate  the  heretics.  ” Daoiet' 
Uittory  of  Holland,  vol.  i.  p.  551 ; and  iu  1563  he  wrote,  “ The  example 
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dulgence  was  granted  ; but  having  once  been  tainted,  he 
must  die.  Instead  of  being  burned,  he  was  therefore  to 
be  executed.®"  Of  the  number  of  those  who  actually 
suffered  in  the  Low  Countries,  we  have  no  precise  in- 
formation but  Alva  triumphantly  boasted  that,  in  the 
five  or  six  years  of  his  administration,  he  had  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood  more  than  eighteen  thousand,  besides 
a still  greater  number  whom  ho  had  slain  on  the  field  of 
battle.®*  This,  even  during  his  short  tenure  of  power, 
would  make  about  forty  thousand  victims ; an  estimate 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  since  we  know  from 
other  sources,  that  in  one  year  more  than  eight  thousand 
were  either  executed  or  burned.®®  Such  measures  were 
the  result  of  instructions  issued  by  Philip,  and  formed  a 
necessary  part  of  his  general  scheme.®®  The  desire  para- 
mount in  his  mind,  and  to  which  he  sacrificed  all  other 
considerations,  was  to  put  down  the  new  creed,  and  to 
re-instate  the  old  one.  To  this,  even  his  immense  am- 
bition and  his  inordinate  love  of  power  were  subordiuate. 

and  calamities  of  France  prove  how  wholesome  it  is  to  punish  heretics 
with  rigour.”  Haumer's  lU^oru  of  the  Sijctefnth  and  tSevetiieenlh  Centuriee, 
vol.  i.  p.  171.  The  Spaniards  deemed  the  Dutch  guilty  of  a double  crime  ; 
being  rebels  against  (lod  and  the  king  : “ Rel>eli!e8  k Dios  por  la  heregia, 
y k su  Principe  k quien  debian  obedecer.”  Mariana,  IJietoria  de  Eepaha, 
vol.  vii.  p.  410.  “ Tratauan  de  secreto  de  quitar  la  obediencia  k Dios  y k 

su  Principe.”  I'anderhammen’e  Don  Fdipe  el  Prudente  iSeaundo  deste  Mom- 
bre,  Madrid,  1632,  p.  44 rev.  Or,  as  Mifiana  phrases  it,  Philip  “tenia  los 
mismos  encmigos  que  Dios.”  Continuacion  de  Manatut,  vol.  x.  p.  139. 

” Model)' t Dutch  Itepublic,  vol.  i.  p.  229.  M'aUon’o  Philip  11.,  pp.  51, 
62,  177. 

“ Mr.  Motley,  under  the  year  1566,  says,  “The  Prince  of  Orange  esti- 
mated that  up  to  this  period  fifty  thousand  persons  in  the  provinces  had 
been  put  to  death  in  obedience  to  the  edicts.  He  was  a moderate  man,  and 
accustomed  to  weigh  his  words.”  Motley’s  Dutch  Republic,  vol.  i.  pp.  424, 
425. 

“ iro/son’s  Philip  IT.,  pp.  248,  249.  Tapia  (Cirilizacion  Eepahola,  vol. 
iii.  p.  95)  says,  “qnit6  la  vida  mas  de  dies  y ocho  mil  protestantes  con 
diversos  g4neros  de  suplicios.”  Compare  Modey's  Dutch  RepuMie,  vol.  ii.  p. 
423,  and  Davies’  History  of  Holland,  vol.  i.  p.  608. 

“ Davies'  History  of  Holland,  vol.  i.  p.  667.  Vanderhammen  {Don  Fi- 
lipe  el  Prudente,  Madrid,  1632,  p.62  rev.),  with  tranquil  pleasure,  assures 
us  that  “ muriessen  mil  y setecientas  personas  en  pocos  dias  con  fuego, 
cordel  y cuchillo  en  diuersos  lugares.” 

“ El  duque  de  Alba,  obrando  en  conformidad  a las  instrucciones  de  su 
soberano,  y apoyado  en  la  aprobacion  que  merecian  al  rey  todas  bus  medidas.” 
Lafuente,  Historia  de  Espaha,  vol.  xiiL  p.  221. 
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He  aimed  at  the  empire  of  Europe,  because  he  longed  to 
restore  the  authority  of  the  Church.“^  All  his  policy, 
all  his  negotiations,  all  his  wars,  pointed  to  this  one  end. 
Soon  after  his  accession,  he  concluded  an  ignominious 
treaty  with  the  Pope,  that  it  might  not  be  said  that  he 
bore  arms  against  the  head  of  the  Christian  world.'’® 
And  his  last  great  enterprise,  in  some  respects  the  most 
important  of  all,  was  to  fit  out,  at  an  incredible  cost,  that 
famous  Armada  with  which  he  hoped  to  humble  England, 
and  to  nip  the  heresy  of  Europe  in  its  bud,  by  depriving 
the  Protestants  of  their  principal  support,  and  of  the  only 
asylum  where  they  were  sure  to  find  safe  aud  honourable 
refuge.®'* 

” “ It  was  to  restore  the  Catholic  Church  that  he  desired  to  obtain 
the  empire  of  Europe.”  Dnvia’  Ihttory  of  Holland,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  “ El 

protcst6  siempre  ‘ que  sus  desiiiios  eu  la  guerra,  y sus  exercitos  uo  se  encami- 
nauau  li  oti-a  cosa,  one  al  eiisalyaiiiiento  de  la  Religion  ChrLitiana.  ’ ” Vun- 
dfrhamm<n'»  Hon  Fdipt  d PnvUnle,  p.  125.  “ El  que  aspiraha  & someter 

todas  las  nacioues  de  la  tierra  & su  credo  religioso.”  Lafaenie,  Hittoria  de 
Enfiana,  vol.  xv.  p.  203.  The  bishop  of  Salamanca  in  1503  openly  imasted 
“ que  son  roi  ne  s’6toit  marie  avec  la  reine  d’Angleterre  quo  pour  ramcner 
oette  isle  arobeissance  de  I’figlise.”  Continuation  de  Fleury,  Ilittoire  Eccli- 
tiaetique,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  :131.  Compare  Ortiz,  Com/iendio,  vol.  vi.  p.  204. 
“ Este  casamiento  no  debi6  de  tener  otras  miras  que  el  de  la  religion.” 

**  On  this  treaty,  the  only  humiliating  one  which  he  ever  concluded, 
see  Prescott' t Philip  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  His  dying  advice  to  his  son  was, 
“ Siempre  estareis  en  la  obediencia  de  la  Santa  Iglesia  Romana,  y del  Sumo 
Pontitice,  teniendole  por  vuestro  Padre  espiritual.”  Davila,  Historia  de  la 
Vida  de  Fdipe  Terctro,  Madrid,  1771,  folio,  lib.  i.  p.  29.  According  to 
another  writer,  “ La  ultima  palabra  que  le  sali6  con  cl  espiritu,  fue  : ‘ Yo 
mucro  como  Catolico  Christiano  en  la  Fe  y obediencia  de  la  Iglesia  Romana, 
y respeto  al  Papa,  corao  & quien  trae  en  sus  manos  las  llaues  del  Cielo,  como 
& Principe  de  la  Iglesia,  y 'Teniente  de  Dios  sobre  el  imperiu  de  las  almas.’  ” 
Panderhammen,  Don  Filipe  d Prudente,  p.  124. 

” Elizabeth,  uniting  the  three  terrible  qualities  of  heresy,  power,  and 
ability,  was  obnoxious  to  the  Siianiards  to  an  almost  incredible  degree,  and 
there  never  was  a more  thoroughly  national  enterjirisc  than  the  titling  out 
of  the  Annada  against  her.  Oue  or  two  passages  from  a grave  historian,  will 
illustrate  the  feelings  with  which  she  was  regarded  even  after  her  death, 
and  will  assist  the  reader  in  forming  an  opinion  respecting  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  mind.  “ Isabel,  5 Jezabel,  Reyna  de  Inglaterra,  heretica  Calvin- 
ista,  y la  mayor  perseguidora  que  ha  tenido  la  saugre  de  Jesu-Christo  y los 
hijos  de  la  Iglesia.”  Davila,  Historia  de  Fdijte  Terctro,  p.  74.  “ Los 

sucesos  do  fuera  causaron  admiracion ; y el  mayor  y muy  esperado  de  toda 
la  Christiandad  fue  la  muerte  de  Isabela,  Reyna  de  Inglaterra,  heretica 
Calvinista,  que  hizo  su  nombre  famoso  con  la  infumia  de  su  vida,  y perseguir 
ti  la  Iglesia,  derramando  la  sangre  de  los  Santos,  que  defendian  la  verdaoera 
Religion  Catolica,  dexando  registradas  sus  maldadcs  en  los  historias  publicas 
del  mundo,  pasando  su  alma  ii  coger  el  desdiebado  fruto  de  su  obstiuada 
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While  Philip,  following  the  course  of  his  prede- 
cessors, was  wasting  the  blood  and  treasure  of  Spain 
in  order  to  propagate  religious  opinions, the  people, 
instead  of  rebelling  against  so  monstrous  a system, 
acquiesced  in  it,  and  cordially  sanctioned  it.  Indeed, 
they  not  only  sanctioned  it,  but  they  almost  worshipped 
the  man  by  whom  it  was  enforced.  There  probably 
never  lived  a prince  who,  during  so  long  a period,  and 
amid  so  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  adored  by  his 
subjects  as  Philip  II.  was.  In  e^dl  report,  and  in  good 
report,  the  Spaniards  clung  to  him  with  unshaken  loyalty. 
Their  affection  was  not  lessened,  either  by  his  reverses,  or 
by  his  forbidding  deportment,  or  by  his  cruelty,  or  by 
his  grievous  exactions.  In  spite  of  all,  they  loved  him 
to  the  last.  Such  was  his  absurd  arrogance,  that  he 
allowed  none,  not  even  the  most  powerful  nobles,  to 
address  him,  except  on  their  knees,  and,  in  return,  he 
only  spoke  in  half  sentences,  leaving  them  to  guess  the 
rest,  and  to  fulfil  his  commands  as  best  they  might.®^ 
And  ready  enough  they  were  to  obey  his  slightest 
wishes.  A contemporary  of  Philip,  struck  by  the 
universal  homage  which  he  received,  says  that  the 
Spanish  did  “not  merely  love,  not  merely  reverence, 
but  absolutely  adore  him,  and  deem  his  commands  so 

Boberbia  en  las  penaa  del  Inberno,  doude  conoco  con  el  castigo  perpetuo  cl 
cugafiu  de  su  vida.’’  pp.  83,  84. 

“ One  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  historians  well  sa^s,  “It  was 
Philip’s  enthusiasm  to  embody  the  wrath  of  God  against  heretics.”  MotUy'a 
Dutch  Hfpuhlic,  vol.  ii.  p.  IfiS.  “ Philip  lived  but  to  enforce  what  he  chose 
to  consider  the  will  of  God.”  p.  285. 

*'  “ Personue  vivante  ne  parloit  i lui  qu’il  genoux,  et  disoit  pour  son 
excuse  h cela  qu'estant  petit  de  corps,  chaciin  eust  paru  plus  esleve  quo  lui, 
outre  qu’il  s^avoit  i|ue  les  Kspagnols  estoient  d’humeur  si  altiere  et  hau- 
tainc,  qu'il  estoit  besoin  qu’il  les  traittast  de  cette  fai,‘on  ; et  pource  nicsme 
ne  se  laissoit  voir  que  peu  souvent  du  peuple,  n'y  niesnic  des  grands,  siuon 
aux  jours  soleinnels,  et  actiou  neccssairc,  en  cette  £1^011 ; il  faisoit  ses 
comiiiandemens  ^ demy  mot,  et  falloit  que  I'on  devinast  le  reste,  et  que  Ton 
ne  manquast  ^ hien  accomplir  toutes  ses  intentions ; mesiues  les  geutils- 
hommes  de  sa  chambre,  et  autres  qui  approchoieut  plus  prfes  de  sa  personne, 
n'cusseut  os4  parler  devaut  luy  s'il  ne  leur  eust  command£,  se  tenant  uii  tout 
scul  il  la  fois  pris  de  la  porte  du  lieu  oil  il  estoit,  et  denicuraut  iiud  teste 
incessamment,  et  appuy6  coutre  unc  tapisserie,  pour  atteudre  et  recevoir  ses 
coininandemcns.”  Mhnoirtt  de  Chevfrny,  pp.  352,  363,  in  PelUot't  UMection 
dei  J/emoiru,  vol.  xxxvL  Paris,  1823. 
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sacred,  that  they  could  not  be  violated  without  offence 
to  God.”  “2 

That  a man  like  Philip  II.,  who  never  possessed  a 
friend,  and  whose  usual  demeanour  w'as  of  the  most 
repulsive  kind,  a harsh  master,  a brutal  parent,  a bloody 
and  remorseless  ruler, — that  he  should  be  thus  reverenced 
by  a nation  among  whom  he  lived,  and  who  had  their 
eyes  eonstantly  on  his  actions;  that  this  should  have 
happened,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  surprising,  and,  at 
first  sight,  one  of  the  most  inexplicable  facts  in  modem 
history.  Ilere  we  have  a king  who,  though  afflicted 
by  everj"  quality  most  calculated  to  excite  terror  and 
disgust,  is  loved  far  more  than  ho  is  feared,  and  is  the 
idol  of  a very  great  people  during  a very  long  reign. 
This  is  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  our  serious  attention ; 
and  in  order  to  clear  up  the  difficulty,  it  w'ill  be  necessary 
to  imiuire  into  the  causes  of  that  spirit  of  loyalty  which, 
during  several  eenturies,  has  distinguished  the  Spaniards 
above  every  other  European  people. 

One  of  the  leading  causes  was  undoubtedly  the 
immense  influence  possc.ssed  by  the  clergy.  For,  the 
maxims  inculcated  by  that  powerful  body  have  a natural 
tendency  to  make  the  people  reverence  their  princes 
more  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  And  that  there 
is  a real  and  practical  connexion  between  loyalty  and 


" These  are  the  words  of  Contarini,  as  given  in  Ranl-e'n  Ottoman  and 
Sjianish  £m/'irei,  London,  1843,  p.  33.  Sismondi,  though  unacquainted 
witli  this  passage,  observes  in  his  Literature  of  the  iSouth  of  £uro)ie,  vol.  ii. 
p.  273,  London,  184(i,  that  Philip,  though  “little  entitled  to  praise,  has  yet 
been  always  regarded  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Spanianis.”  Aliout  half  a 
century  after  his  death,  Sommerdyck  visited  Spain,  and  in  bis  curious 
account  of  that  country  he  tells  us  that  Philip  was  called  “le  Salomon  de 
eon  siftcle.”  Aurten*  de  Sominenlyck,  Voyage  <r£t/>af/ne,  Paris,  lfifi.5,  4to,  pp. 
S3,  95.  See  also  )’«««,  Memoriae  para  la  I/ietoria  de  Felipe  11].,  Madrid, 
172.3,  p.  294.  “ El  gran  Felipe,  aquel  Sabio  Salomon.”  Another  writer 

likens  him  to  Numa.  “ Hacia  grandee  progresos  la  piedad.  ft  1a  qual  se 
dedicalta  tanto  el  Hey  Don  Felipe,  quo  parecia  su  reynado  en  Ks|)aha  lo  que 
en  Roma  el  de  Numa,  despues  de  Rdmulo.”  Mitiana,  CotUi/tuacion  de 
Mariana,  vol,  ix.  p.  241.  When  he  died,  “ celebradiis  sus  cxd<iuias  entre 
litgrimas  y gemidos.”  vol.  x.  pp.  259,  260.  We  further  leant  from  Vander- 
hammen's  FUij>e  Se^undo,  Madrid,  1632,  p.  120  rev.,  that  the  people 
ascribed  to  him  “una  gruudeza  adorable,  y alguna  cosa  mas  que  las 
ordiuarias  k los  demas  hombres.” 
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superstition,  appears  from  tlie  historical  fact  that  the 
two  feelings  have  nearly  always  flourished  together  and 
decayed  together.  Indeed,  this  is  what  we  should 
expect  on  mere  speculative  grounds,  seeing  that  both 
feelings  are  the  product  of  those  habits  of  veneration 
which  make  men  submissive  in  their  conduct  and 
credulous  in  their  belief.*”  Experience,  therefore,  as 
well  as  reason,  points  to  this  as  a general  law  of  the 
mind,  which,  in  its  operation,  may  be  occasionally  dis- 
turbed, but  which  holds  good  in  a large  majority  of 
cases.  Probably  the  only  instance  in  which  the  principle 
fails  is,  when  a despotic  government  so  misunderstands 
its  own  interests  as  to  oAFend  the  clergy,  and  separate 
itself  from  them.  Whenever  this  is  done,  a struggle 
will  arise  between  loyalty  and  superstition ; the  first 
being  upheld  by  the  political  classes,  the  other  by  the 
spiritual  classes.  Such  a warfare  was  exhibited  in  Scot- 
land ; but  history  does  not  aflbrd  many  examples  of  it, 
and  certainly  it  never  took  place  in  Spain,  where,  on 
the  contrary,  several  circumstances  occurred  to  cement 
the  union  between  the  Crown  and  the  Church,  and  to 
accustom  the  people  to  look  up  to  both  with  almost 
equal  reverence. 

Py  far  the  most  important  of  these  circumstances 
was  the  great  Arab  invasion,  which  drove  the  Christians 
into  a comer  of  Spain,  and  reduced  them  to  such  extre- 
mities, that  nothing  but  the  strictest  discipline  and  the 
most  unhesitating  obedience  to  their  leaders,  could  have 
enabled  them  to  make  head  against  their  enemies. 
Loyalty  to  their  princes  became  not  merely  expedient, 
but  necessary ; for  if  the  Spaniards  had  been  disunited, 
they  w’ould,  in  the  face  of  the  fearful  odds  against  which 
they  fought,  have  had  no  chance  of  preserving  their 
national  existence.  The  long  war  which  ensued,  being 
both  political  and  religious,  caused  an  intimate  alliance 
between  the  political  and  religious  classes,  since  the 

“ “ Habits  of  reverence,  which,  if  carried  into  religion,  cause  supersti- 
tion, and  if  carried  into  politics,  cause  despotism."  lixickW » HUtory  of 
Cickimtion,  vol.  i.  p.  616. 
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kings  and  the  clergy  had  an  equal  interest  in  driving 
the  Mohammedans  from  Spain.  During  nearly  eight 
centuries,  this  compact  between  Church  and  State  was  a 
necessity  forced  upon  the  Spaniards  hy  the  peculiarities 
of  their  position ; and,  after  the  necessity  had  subsided, 
it  naturally  happened  that  the  association  of  ideas  sur- 
vived the  original  danger,  and  that  an  impression  had 
been  made  upon  the  popular  mind  which  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  efface. 

Evidence  of  this  impression,  and  of  the  unrivalled 
loyalty  it  produced,  crowds  upon  us  at  every  turn.  In 
no  other  country,  are  the  old  ballads  so  numerous  and  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  national  history.  It  has, 
however,  been  observed,  that  their  leading  characteristic 
is  the  zeal  with  which  they  inculcate  obedience  and 
devotion  to  princes,  and  that  from  this  source,  even 
more  than  from  military  achievements,  they  draw  their 
most  favourite  examples  of  virtue.^^  In  literature  the 
first  great  manifestation  of  the  Spanish  mind  was  the 
poem  of  The  Cid,  written  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  which  we  find  fresh  proof  of  that  extra- 
ordinary loyalty  which  circumstances  had  forced  upon 
the  people.®®  The  ecclesiastical  councils  display  a simi- 
lar tendency;  for,  notwithstanding  a few  exceptions, 


••  “More  ballads  are  connected  with  Spanish  history  th.in  with  any 
other,  and,  in  general,  they  are  better.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
whole  maas  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  degree  in  which  it  expresses  the 
national  character.  Loyalty  is  constantly  prominent.  Tlie  Lord  of  Butrago 
sacrilices  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  his  sovereign,”  <bc.  Ticknor's  Iliitorii 
of  SpnnUh  Literature,  vol  i.  p.  133.  “ In  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  old 

Spanish  knight,  the  order  of  the  king  was  paramount  to  every  consideration, 
even  in  the  case  of  friendship  and  love.  This  code  of  obedience  has  passed 
into  a proverb — ‘mas  pesa  el  Key  que  la  sangre.’”  Ford's  S/tain,  p.  183. 
Compare  the  admirable  little  work  of  Mr.  Lewes,  T/ie  .S/xmuA  Drama, 
Loudon,  1846,  p.  120,  “ballads  full  of  war,  loyalty,  and  love.” 

“ tiee  some  interesting  remarks  in  M.  Tapia’s  Cioilizacion  Espaiuda, 
vol.  i.  lie  observes  that,  though  cruelly  persecuted  hy  Alfonso,  the  first 
thing  done  by  the  Cid,  after  gaining  a great  victory,  was  to  order  one  of 
his  captains  “para  que  lleve  al  rev  Alfonso  treinta  caballos  tirubes  bien 
ensillados,  con  sendas  espadas  pendientes  de  los  arzones  eu  sehal  de  ho- 
menage,  A pesar  del  agravio  one  habia  recibido’’  p.  274.  And  at  p.  280, 
“comedido  y obediente  subdito  A un  rey  que  tan  iiial  le  habia  tratado.” 
Southey  {Chronide  of  the  Cid,  p.  268)  notices  with  surprise  that  the  Cid  is 
represented  in  the  old  chronicles  as  “offering  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  king.” 
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no  other  church  has  been  equally  eager  in  upholding  the 
rights  of  kings.®®  In  civil  legislation,  we  see  the  same 
principle  at  work ; it  being  as.serted,  on  high  authority, 
that  in  no  system  of  laws  is  loyalty  can-ied  to  such 
extreme  height  as  in  the  Spanish  codes.®’^  Even  their 
dramatic  writers  were  unwilling  to  represent  an  act  of 
rebellion  on  the  stage,  lest  they  should  appear  to  counte- 
nance what,  in  the  eyes  of  every  good  Spaniard,  was  one 
of  the  most  heinous  of  all  offences.®®  Whatever  the  king 
came  in  contact  with,  was  in  some  degree  hallowed  by 
his  touch.  No  one  might  mount  a hoi-sc  which  he  had 
ridden;®'*  no  one  might  marry  a mistress  whom  he  had 

“ “ liO  xvi*  Concile  de  TolMe  appelnit  les  rois  ‘ vicaircs  de  Dieu  et  du 
Christ et  rien  n’est  plus  frequent  dans  les  coiicilcs  de  cette  6poque  que 
leurs  exhortations  aux  pcuples  ponr  robservatiou  du  serment  de  fid61it6 
& leur  roi,  et  leurs  anathimes  contre  les  sijditieux.”  Hnnjitrt,  Moiiarchie 
E*p<ignule,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  “Aparte  de  los  asuntos  de  derecho  civil  y 
cauonico  y de  otros  varies  que  dicen  relacion  al  Kobiemo  de  la  if^lesia,  sobre 
los  cuales  se  contienen  en  todos  ellos  disposicioncs  niuy  utiles  y acer- 
tadas,  la  in.ayor  parte  de  las  leyes  dictadas  eu  estas  asanibleas  tiivieron  por 
objeto  dar  fuerza  y estabilidad  al  poder  real,  proclainaiido  su  inviolabilidad 
y estableciendo  graves  penas  contra  los  infractores  ; coudenar  las  heregias,” 
ifcc.  Ant'qnrrd,  Historia  de  l>i  Lf^idacion  Ki/mMa,  p.  47. 

•'  “ Loyalty  to  a superior  is  carried  to  a more  atrocious  length  by  the 
Spanish  law  than  I have  seen  it  elsewhere."  ....  “The  Parlulai{V.  2,  T. 
13,  L.  1)  spmks  of  an  old  law  whereby  any  man  who  openly  wished  to  see 
the  King  dead,  was  condemned  to  death,  and  the  loss  of  all  that  he  had. 
The  utmost  mercy  to  be  shown  him  was  to  spare  his  life  and  pluck  out  his 
eyes,  that  he  might  never  see  with  them  what  he  had  desired.  To  defame 
the  King  is  declared  as  great  a crime  as  to  kill  him,  and  in  like  manner  to 
be  punished.  The  utmost  mercy  that  could  be  allowed  was  to  cut  out  the 
offender's  tongue.  P.  2,  T.  13,  L.  4."  SuiU/ieu’t  Chronicle  of  the  Cut,  p.  442. 
Compare  Johndon't  Civil  hiw  of  Spain,  Loudon,  1825,  p.  2ti!),  on  “Blas- 
phemers of  the  King.” 

“ Thus,  Montalvan,  the  eminent  poet  and  dramatist,  who  was  bom  in 
1602,  “avoided,  we  are  told,  representing  rebellion  on  the  stage,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  encourage  it.”  Tichiur't  Hiatory  of  Sfniniah  Literature,  vol. 
ii.  p.  283.  A simibtr  spirit  is  exhibited  in  the  plays  of  Calderon  and  of 
Lope  de  Vega.  On  the  “Castilian  loyalty”  evinced  in  one  of  Calderon's 
comedies,  see  Hallain  $ Literature  of  Europe,  2d  edit.  Loudon,  1843,  vol.  iii. 
p.  63  ; and  as  to  Lope,  see  Lewea  on  the  SixuiM  iMrama,  p.  78. 

“ “His  Majesty's  horses  could  never  he  used  by  any  other  person.  One 
day,  while  Piiifip  IV.  was  going  in  procession  to  tlie  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Atocha,  the  Duke  of  Mediua-de-las  Torres  offered  to  present  him  with  a 
lieautiful  steed  which  belonged  to  him,  and  which  was  accounted  the  finest 
ill  .Madrid ; but  the  King  declined  the  gift,  liecause  he  should  regret  to 
render  so  noble  an  animal  ever  after  useless."  ItuiUop'a  Mrmoin,  vol.  li.  p. 
372.  M.adame  d Aulnoy,  who  travelled  in  Spain  in  1679,  and  who,  from  her 
position,  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  iufumiatiou,  was  told  of  this  piece 
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deserted.^®  Horse  and  mistress  alike  were  sacred,  and  it 
would  have  been  impious  for  any  subject  to  meddle  with 
what  had  been  honoured  by  the  Lord’s  anointed.  Nor 
were  such  rules  confined  to  the  prince  actually  reigning. 
On  the  contrary,  they  survived  him,  and,  working  with  a 
sort  of  posthumous  force,  forbad  any  woman  whom  he 
had  taken  as  a wife,  to  marry,  even  after  he  was  dead. 
She  had'  been  chosen  by  the  king ; such  choice  had 
already  raised  her  above  the  rest  of  mortals;  and  the 
least  she  could  do  was  to  retire  to  a convent,  and  spend 
her  life  mourning  over  her  irreparable  loss.  These 
regulations  were  enforced  by  custom  rather  than  by 
law.’’*  They  were  upheld  by  the  popular  will,  and  were 

of  etiquette.  “ L’on  m'a  dit  que  lore  que  le  Roy  s’est  servy  d'un  cheval, 
personne  par  respect  ne  le  monte  jamais.”  JXAulnotf,  Relation  du  Voyage 
tt Kepagtie,  Lyon,  1693,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  I find  another  notice  of  this  loyal  custom,  which,  likely  enough,  is 
still  a tradition  in  the  .Spanish  stables.  “ If  the  king  has  once  honoured  a 
Pad  so  much  as  to  cross  his  back,  it  is  nerer  to  be  u^  again  by  any  body 
else.”  A Tour  through  Spain,  by  Vdal  ap  Rhy»,  2d  edit.  London,  17(iO, 
p.  lA. 

^ Madame  d'Aulnoy,  who  was  very  inquisitive  respecting  these  matters, 
says  {Relation  du  f'oyage  d' Eepagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  411),  “11  y a une  autre 
£ti<[uette,  e'est  qu'aptis  que  le  Koi  a eu  une  Maitresse,  s'il  vient  k la  quitter, 
il  faut  qu’elle  se  fasse  Religieuse,  comme  Je  vous  I'ai  ddja  dcrit ; ct  Ton  m'a 
Conte  que  le  feu  Roi  s’estaut  amoureux  d'une  Dame  du  Palais,  il  fut  un  soir 
fraper  doucement  k la  porte  de  sa  chambre.  Comme  elle  comprit  que 
o’estoit  lui,  elle  ne  voulut  pas  lui  ouvrir,  et  elle  se  contenta  de  lui  dire  au 
trovers  de  la  porte,  Raya,  baya,  con  IHoe,  no  quiero  ter  nwxja  ; e’est  k dire, 
‘ Allez,  allez,  I)ieu  vou.s  conduise,  je  n’ai  pas  envie  d'estre  Religieuse.’  ” So 
too  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  14.54,  made 
one  of  his  mistresses  “ abbess  of  a convent  in  Toledo  in  this  case  to  the 
general  scandal,  because,  says  Mr.  Prescott,  he  first  expelled  “ her  pre- 
decessor, a lady  of  noble  rank  and  irreproachable  character.”  PretcoU’i 
Ferdinand  and  hahella,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

” There  is,  however,  one  very  remarkable  old  law,  in  the  form  of  a 
canon  enacted  by  the  third  Council  of  Saragossa,  which  orders  that  the 
royal  widows  “ seront  obligees  k prendre  I’habit  de  rcligieuses,  et  it 
s'enfermcr  dans  un  mouastkre  pour  le  restc  de  leur  vie.”  Fleury,  llittoire 
FcdUiaetiipte,  vol.  ix.  p.  1U4.  Iq  1065  Ferdinand  1.  died;  and,  says  the 
biographer  of  the  Spanish  Queens,  “ La  Reyna  sobrevivio  : y parece,  que 
muerto  su  niarido,  entro  en  algun  Mouosterio  ; lo  que  expressamos  no  tanto 
por  la  emtumbre  antigua,  quanto  por  coustar  en  la  Menioria  referida  de  la 
Iglesin  de  Leon,  el  dictado  de  ‘ Consjurrada  k Dios,’  frasse  que  denota  cstado 
Religioso.”  Florez,  Memoriae  de  la*  Reymu  Vaiholicat,  Madrid,  1761,  4to,  vol. 
i.  p.  148.  In  166'"  it  was  a settled  principle  that  “ les  reincs  a’Kspagne 
u'en  sortent  point.  Le  convent  de  la*  Seiiora*  detcalfo*  retde*  cst  fonde 
afin  que  les  reines  veuves  s'y  enferment.”  DiMour*  du  Comte  de  Cattrillo 
d la  Heine  <T Eepagm,  in  MigneCe  FigocUttiotu  relative*  d la  Succettion 
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the  result  of  the  excessive  loyalty  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
Of  that  loyalty  their  writers  often  boast,  and  with  good 
reason,  since  it  was  certainly  matchless,  and  nothing 
seemed  able  to  shako  it.  To  bad  kings  and  to  good 
kings  it  equally  applied.  It  was  in  full  strength  amid 
the  glory  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century ; it  was 
conspicuous  when  the  nation  was  decaying  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ; and  it  survived  the  shock  of  civil  wars 
early  in  the  eighteenth.^^  Indeed,  the  feeling  had  so 
worked  itself  into  the  traditions  of  the  country,  as  to 
become  not  only  a national  passion,  but  almost  an  article 
of  national  faith.  Clarendon,  in  his  History  of  that 
great  English  Eebellion,  the  like  of  which,  as  he  well 
knew,  could  never  have  happened  in  Spain,  makes  on 
this  subject  a just  and  pertinent  remark.  He  says  that 
a want  of  respect  for  kings  is  regarded  by  the  Spaniards 
as  a “ monstrous  crime “ submissive  reverence  to 
their  princes  being  a vital  part  of  their  religion.””® 

(TEs/xigtu,  vol.  ii.  p.  604,  Paris,  18.35,  4to.  This  valuable  work  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  documents  previously  unpublished,  many  of  which  are 
taken  from  the  Archives  at  Simancas.  To  the  critical  historian,  it  would 
have  been  more  useful  if  the  original  Spanish  had  been  given. 

” See  some  good  remarks  on  San  Phelipe,  in  Tictnor't  IlUtory  of  Spani*h 
Literature,  vol.  iii.  pp.  213,  214,  which  might  easily  be  corroborated  by 
other  testimony;  as,  for  instance,  Lafuente,  under  tne  year  1710:  “Ni  el 
abaiidono  de  la  Francia,  ni  la  prolongacion  y los  azares  de  la  ^erra,  ni  los 
sacrificios  pecuniarios  y pcrsonales  de  tantos  afios,  nada  bastana  i entibiar 
el  amor  de  los  Castellanos  k su  rey  Felipe  V.”  {Hietoria  de  Btjetha,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  258);  and  Herwick  {Memoiret,  vol.  ii.  p.  114,  edit.  Paris,  1776):  “La 
fidelity  inouie  des  Espagnols  ;”  and,  nine  years  earlier,  a letter  from  Louville 
to  Torcy  : “ IjC  mot  rdvolte,  pris  dans  une  acception  rigoureuse,  n’a  pas  de 
sens  eii  Espagne.”  Louville,  Memoiret  tur  Velabliitemeni  de  la  Maiton  de 
Bonrion  en  Efpagne,  edit.  Paris,  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  128.  See  also  Memoirt  of 
Itipperda,  London,  1740,  p.  .58;  and  Memoiret  de  (iramont,  vol.  ii.  p.  77, 
edit.  Petitot,  Paris,  1827.  All  these  passages  illustrate  Spanish  loyalty  iu 
the  eighteenth  century,  except  the  reference  to  Gramont,  which  concerns 
the  seventeenth,  and  which  should  be  compared  with  the  following  observa- 
tions of  Madame  d’Aulnoy,  who  writes  from  Madrid  in  1679:  “Quelques 
richesses  qu’aycnt  les  grands  Seigneurs,  (piclque  grande  que  soit  leur  tierte 
ou  leur  pr^somption,  ils  obeissent  aux  moindres  ordres  du  Roy,  avec  une 
exactitude  et  un  respect  que  Ton  ne  peut  assez  loiier.  Sur  le  premier  ordre 
ils  partent,  ils  reviennent,  ils  vont  en  prison,  ou  en  exil,  sans  se  plaindre. 
II  ue  se  peut  trouver  une  softmission,  et  une  obFissance  plus  parfaite,  ni  un 
amour  plus  sincere,  que  cclui  des  F.spagnols  pour  leur  Roi.  Cc  nom  leur 
est  saerF,  et  pour  rFdiiire  le  peuple  k tout  ce  que  I’on  souhaitc,  il  suffit  de 
dire,  ‘Le  Roi  le  veut.’  ” D'Aidnoy,  Voyaye,  vol.  ii.  pp.  256,  257. 

“ “And  Olivarez  had  been  beard  to  censure  very  severely  the  duke's 
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These,  then,  were  the  two  great  elements  of  which 
the  Spanish  character  was  compounded.  Loyalty  and 
superstition ; reverence  for  their  kings  and  reverence  for 
their  clergy  were  the  leading  principles  which  influenced 
the  Spanish  mind,  and  governed  the  march  of  Spanish 
history.  The  peculiar  and  unexampled  circumstances 
under  which  they  arose,  have  been  just  indicated ; and 
having  seen  their  origin,  we  will  now  endeavour  to  trace 
their  consequences.  Such  an  examination  of  results  will 
be  the  more  important,  not  only  because  nowhere  else  in 
Europe  have  these  feelings  been  so  strong,  so  permanent, 
and  so  unmixed,  but  also  because  Spain,  being  seated  at 
the  further  extremity  of  the  Continent,  from  which  it  is 
cut  off  by  the  Pyrenees,  has,  from  physical  causes,  as  well 
as  from  moral  ones,  come  little  into  contact  with  other 
nations.'^^  The  course  of  affairs  being,  therefore,  undis- 
turbed by  foreign  habits,  it  becomes  easier  to  discover 
the  pure  and  natural  consequences  of  superstition  and 
loyalty,  two  of  the  most  powerful  and  disinterested  feel- 
ings which  have  ever  occupied  the  human  heart,  and  to 
whose  united  action  we  may  clearly  trace  the  leading 
events  in  the  history  of  Spain. 

The  results  of  this  combination  were,  during  a con- 


(Buckingham’a)  Cimiliarity  and  \rant  of  respect  towards  the  prince,  a crime 
monstrous  to  the  Spaniard.’’  . . . . “ Their  submisa  reverence  to  their 
princes  lieing  a vital  part  of  their  religion."  ClarenJon's  HUtory  of  the 
RrbeUion,  ed.  Oxford,  1H43,  p.  15  For  the  religion  of  loyalty,  in  an  earlier 
period,  sec  Florez,  Reyton  CathoUcue,  vol.  i.  p.  421  : “ La  persona  del  Rey 
fue  mirada  de  sus  heles  vassiillos  con  respeto  tan  sagrado,”  that  resistance 
was  “ nna  especie  do  sacialcgio. ’’ 

” These  inipedinients  to  intercourse  were  once  deemed  almost  invincible. 
Fonteuay-.Mareiiil.  who  visited  Spain  in  1G12,  and  was  not  a little  proud  of 
the  achievement,  says,  “ Au  reste,  parcequ’on  ne  va  pas  aussy  ordinairement 
en  Espagne  qit’cn  France,  cn  Italic  et  ailleurs;  et  qu'estant  coinme  en  un  coin, 
et  s^parM  du  reste  dii  monde  par  la  mer  ou  par  les  Pyrenees,  on  n’en  a,  ce 
me  semble,  guore  de  connoissance,  j’ay  pense  que  je  devois  faire  icy  une 
petite  digression  |M>nr  dire  ce  que  j’en  ay  appris  dans  co  voyage  et  despuis.” 
Mhmirts  ile  ForUnuiy-  Mareuil , in  Collection  tlee  Mimoiret  fotr  Petitot,  voL  L. 
p.  16!),  1'  S^rie,  Paris,  1S26.  Seventy  years  later,  another  writer  on  Spain 
says  of  the  I’yrenees,  “ Ces  monhagnes  sont  it  nos  voyageurs  modemes,  co 
qu’itoit  aux  anciens  mariniers  Xon  plus  ultm  et  les  colomnes  du  grand 
Herculc.”  L’Kitol  de  I'Fe/x’yoe,  Qeiievr,  1681,  Epistre,  p.  ii.  This  work, 
little  known,  and  nut  much  worth  knowing,  forms  the  third  volume  of  Le 
Prudent  Voyayeur, 
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siderable  period,  apparently  beneficial,  and  certainly  mag- 
nificent. For,  the  church  and  the  crown  making  common 
cause  with  each  other,  and  being  inspirited  by  the  cor- 
dial support  of  the  people,  threw  their  whole  soul  into 
their  enterprises,  and  displayed  an  ardour  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  insure  success.  Gradually  advancing  from 
the  north  of  Spain,  the  Christians,  fighting  their  way 
inch  by  inch,  pressed  on  till  they  reached  the  southern 
extremity,  completely  subdued  the  Mohammedans,  and 
brought  the  whole  country  under  one  rule  and  one  creed. 
This  great  result  was  achieved  late  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  cast  an  extraordinary  lustre  on  the  Spanish 
naiiie.^'’  Spain,  long  occupied  by  her  own  religious  wars, 
had  hitherto  been  little  noticed  by  torcign  powers,  and  had 
possessed  little  leisure  to  notice  them.  Now,  however, 
she  formed  a compact  and  undivided  monarchy,  and  at 
once  assumed  an  important  position  in  European  affairs.'*’ 
During  the  next  hundred  years,  her  power  advanced 
with  a speed  of  which  the  world  had  seen  no  example 
since  the  days  of  the  Soman  Empire.  So  late  as  1478 
Spain  was  still  broken  up  into  independent  and  often 
hostile  states;  Granada  was  possessed  by  the  Moham- 
medans ; the  throne  of  Castile  was  occupied  by  one 
prince,  the  throne  of  Aragon  by  another.  Before  the 
year  1590,  not  only  were  these  fragments  firmly  conso- 
lidated into  one  kingdom,  but  acquisitions  were  made 
abroad  so  rapidly  as  to  endanger  the  independence  of 


” “ Con  rnzon  se  mini  la  conquista  de  Granada,  no  como  un  aconteci- 
mieiito  puniniente  ospanol,  aino  como  un  auccao  que  intcrcaalia  al  inundo. 
Con  razuii  tamliicn  ac  regoeijd  toda  la  crisliandad.  Hacia  medio  aiglo  que 
otroa  mahomuUiiioa  ae  liabian  apoderado  de  Conatantinopla ; la  caida  de  la 
capital  y del  imperio  bizantino  en  poder  de  loa  turcoa  habia  llcnado  de  ter- 
ror & la  Eiiropa ; pero  la  Europe  se  couaold  al  aaber  qne  en  Espafia  habia 
coucluido  la  (lomiiiaciou  de  loa  muaulmanca.”  La/uente,  Hiatoria  de  Etyaha, 
vol.  xi.  p.  1.5. 

'•  “ L'Esp.agne,  long-tcmpa  partag6e  en  pluaicurs  itats,  et  comme  6tran- 
gjre  an  reate  de  I'Emope,  deviut  tout-a-coup  une  puiisaaiiee  redoutable, 
faiaaiit  peneber  pour  elle  la  balance  de  la  politique.”  Koch,  Tableau  dee  lle- 
voliUioris  de  I Europe,  Paria,  1823,  vol.  i.  p.  .3(>2.  On  the  relation  between 
this  and  aoine  clianges  in  literature  which  corresponded  to  it,  ace  Ilouiennek' » 
Hiitory  of  Spanieh  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  H8-1.52,  where  there  are  some  in- 
genious, though  perhaps  scarcely  tenable,  speculations. 
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Europe.  The  history  of  Spain,  during  this  period,  is  the 
history  of  one  long  and  uninterrupted  success.  That 
country,  recently  tom  by  civil  wars,  and  distracted  by 
hostile  creeds,  was  able  in  three  generations  to  annex  to 
her  territory  the  whole  of  Portugal,  Navarre,  and  Eous- 
sillon.  By  diplomacy,  or  by  force  of  arms,  she  acquired 
Artois  and  Franche  Comt4,  and  the  Netherlands ; also  the 
Milanese,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic  Islands, 
and  the  Canaries.  One  of  her  kings  was  emperor  of 
Germany ; while  his  son  influenced  the  councils  of  Eng- 
land, whose  queen  he  married.  The  Turkish  power, 
then  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  the  world,  was  broken 
and  beaten  back  on  every  side.  The  French  monarchy 
was  humbled.  French  armies  were  constantly  worsted ; 
Paris  was  once  in  imminent  jeopardy ; and  a king  of 
France,  after  being  defeated  on  the  field,  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  led  prisoner  to  Madrid.  Out  of  Europe,  the 
deeds  of  Spain  were  equally  wonderful.  In  America,  the 
Spaniards  became  possessed  of  territories  which  covered 
sixty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  included  both  the  tropics. 
Besides  Mexico,  Central  America,  Venezuela,  New  Gra- 
nada, Peru,  and  Chili,  they  conquered  Cuba,  San  Do- 
mingo, Jamaica,  and  other  islands.  In  Africa,  they 
obtained  Ceuta,  Melilla,  Oran,  Bougiah,  and  Tunis,  and 
overawed  the  whole  coast  of  Barbary.  In  Asia,  they 
had  settlements  on  each  side  of  the  Deccan ; they  held 
part  of  Malacca ; and  they  established  themselves  in  the 
Spice  Islands.  Finally,  by  the  conquest  of  the  noble 
archipelago  of  the  Philippines,  they  connected  their  most 
distant  acquisitions,  and  secured  a communication  between 
every  part  of  that  enormous  empire  which  girdled  the 
world. 

In  connexion  with  this,  a great  military  spirit  arose, 
such  as  no  other  modem  nation  has  ever  e^ibited.  All 
the  intellect  of  the  country  which  was  not  employed  in: 
the  service  of  the  Church,  was  devoted  to  the  profession 
of  arms.  Indeed,  the  two  pursuits  were  often  united ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  custom  of  ecclesiastics  going  to 
war,  was  practised  in  Spain  long  after  it  was  abandoned 
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in  other  parts  of  Europe.^  At  all  events,  the  general 
tendency  is  obvious.  A mere  list  of  successful  battles 
and  sieges  in  the  sixteenth  and  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turj%  would  prove  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Spaniards, 
in  this  respect,  over  their  contemporaries,  and  would 
show  how  much  genius  they  had  expended  in  maturing 
the  arts  of  destruction.  Another  illustration,  if  ano- 
ther were  required,  might  be  drawn  from  the  singular 
fact  that  since  the  time  of  ancient  Greece,  no  country 
has  produced  so  many  eminent  literary  men  who  were 
also  soldiers.  Calderon,  Cervantes,  and  Lope  de  Vega 
risked  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country.  'J'ho 
military  profession  was  also  adopted  by  many  other  cele- 
brated authors,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned,  Argote 
de  Molina,  Acuna,  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  Bosean,  Car- 
rillo, Cetina,  Ercilla,  Espinel,  Francisco  do  Figueroa, 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Guillen  de  Castro,  Ilita,  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  ilarmol  Carvajal,  Perez  de  Guzman,  Pulgar, 
Bebolledo,  Eoxas,  and  Virues ; all  of  whom  bore,  in  this 
manner,  unconscious  testimony  to  the  spirit  by  which 
Spain  w'as  universally  pervaded. 

llere,  then,  we  have  a combination  which  many 
readers  will  still  consider  with  favour,  and  which,  at  the 
time  it  occurred,  excited  the  admiration,  albeit  the  terror, 
of  Europe.  We  have  a great  people  glowing  with  mili- 
tary, patriotic,  and  religious  ardour,  whose  fiery  zeal  was 
heightened,  rather  than  softened,  by  a respectt^ul  obedi- 
ence to  their  clergy,  and  by  a chivalrous  devotion  to  their 
kings.  The  energy  of  Spain,  being  thus  both  animated 
and  controlled,  became  wary  as  well  as  eager ; and  to 
this  rare  union  of  conflicting  qualities  we  must  ascribe 
the  great  deeds  which  have  just  been  related.  But  the 
unsound  part  of  a progress  of  this  sort  is,  that  it  depends 
too  much  upon  individuals,  and  therefore  cannot  be  per- 
manent. Such  a movement  can  only  last  as  long  as  it  is 


" “ The  holy  war  with  the  infidels”  (Mohainmedans)  “ perpetuated  the 
uiihecoming  spectacle  of  militant  ecclesiastics  among  the  Spaniards,  to  a 
still  later  period,  and  long  after  it  had  disappeared  from  the  rest  of  civiliied 
Europe."  PracoU't  UUtury  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  i.  p.  1C2. 
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headed  by  able  men.  When,  however,  competent  leaders 
are  succeeded  by  incompetent  ones,  the  system  imme- 
diately falls  to  the  ground,  simply  because  the  people 
have  been  accustomed  to  supply  to  every  undertaking 
the  necessary  zeal,  but  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
supply  the  skill  by  which  the  zeal  is  guided.  A country 
in  this  state,  if  governed  by  hereditary  princes,  is  sure 
to  decay ; inasmuch  as,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs, 
incapable  rulers  must  sometimes  arise.  Directly  this 
happens,  the  deterioration  begins ; for  the  people,  habi- 
tuated to  indiscriminate  loyalty,  will  follow  wherever 
they  are  led,  and  will  yield  to  foolish  counsels  the  same 
obedience  that  they  had  before  paid  to  wise  ones.  This 
leads  us  to  perceive  the  essential  difference  between  the 
civilization  of  Spain  and,  the  civilization  of  England. 
We,  in  England,  are  a critical,  dissatisfied,  and  captious 
people,  constantly  complaining  of  our  rulers,  suspecting 
their  schemes,  discussing  their  measures  in  a hostile 
spirit,  allowing  very  little  power  either  to  the  Church  or 
to  the  Crown,  managing  our  own  affairs  in  our  o^m  way, 
and  ready,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  to  renounce  that 
conventional,  lip-deep  loyalty,  which,  having  never  really 
touched  our  hearts,  is  a habit  lying  on  the  surface,  but 
not  a passion  rooted  in  the  mind.  The  loyalty  of  Eng- 
lishmen is  not  of  that  sort  which  would  induce  them  to 
sacrifice  their  liberties  to  please  their  prince,  nor  does  it 
ever,  for  a moment,  blind  them  to  a keen  sense  of  their 
o^vn  interests.  The  consequence  is,  that  our  progress  is 
uninterrupted,  whether  our  kings  are  good  or  whether 
they  are  bad.  Under  either  condition,  the  great  move- 
ment goes  on.  Our  sovereigns  have  had  their  full 
share  of  imbecility  and  of  crime.  Still,  even  men  like 
Henry  III.  and  Charles  II.  were  unable  to  do  us  harm. 
In  the  same  way,  during  the  eighteenth  and  many  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  our  improvement  was 
very  conspicuous,  our  rulers  were  very  incompetent. 
Anne  and  the  first  two  Georges  were  grossly  ignorant ; 
they  were  wretchedly  educated,  and  nature  had  made 
them  at  once  weak  and  obstinate.  Their  united  reigns 
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lasted  nearly  sixty  years ; and  after  they  had  passed  away, 
we,  for  another  period  of  sixty  years,  were  governed  by 
a prince  who  was  long  incapacitated  by  disease,  but  of 
whom  we  must  honestly  say  that,  looking  at  his  gene- 
ral policy,  he  was  least  mischievous  when  he  was  most 
incapable.  This  is  not  the  place  to  expose  the  monstrous 
principles  advocated  by  George  III.,  and  to  which  pos- 
terity will  do  that  justice  from  which  contemporary 
writers  are  apt  to  shrink ; but  it  is  certain  that  neither 
his  contracted  understanding,  nor  his  despotic  temper, 
nor  his  miserable  superstition,  nor  the  incredible  base- 
ness of  that  ignoble  voluptuary  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne,  could  do  aught  to  stop  the  march  of  English 
civilization,  or  to  stem  the  tide  of  English  prosperity. 
We  went  on  our  way  rejoicing,  caring  for  none  of  these 
things.  We  were  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  our  path 
by  the  folly  of  our  rulers,  because  we  know  full  well  that 
we  hold  our  own  fate  in  our  own  hands,  and  that  the 
English  people  possess  within  themselves  those  resources 
and  that  fertility  of  contrivance  by  which  alone  men  can 
be  made  great,  and  happy,  and  wise. 

In  Spain,  however,  directly  the  government  slackened 
its  hold,  the  nation  fell  to  pieces.'®  During  that  pros- 


” A learned  Spanish  lawyer  ha#  made  some  remarks  which  are  worth 
quoting,  and  which  contain  a curious  mixture  of  truth  and  error : ‘‘  Com- 
ment la  monarchic  eF^gtiolc  fut-elle  d^chuc  de  tant  de  grandeur  et  de 
gloire  ? Comment  peruit-elle  les  Pays-Bas  et  le  Portugal  dans  lo  dix-sep- 
ti^me  ficcle,  et  s’y  trouva-t-elle  r^duite  h n'fitre  qu’un  squelette  de  ce  qu’clle 
avait  aupnravant  ? Comment  vit-clle  disparaitre  plus  d'une  moitid  de 
sa  population  ? Comment,  poss^ant  les  mines  in6puisables  du  Nouveau 
Monde,  les  reveniis  de  l'£tat  n'etaiciit  h peine  que  de  six  millions  de  ducats 
sous  le  r^gne  de  Philippe  Hit  Comment  son  agriculture  et  son  Industrie 
furent-clles  ruindes  ? et  comment  presque  tout  sou  commerce  pasaa-t-il  dans 
les  mains  de  see  plus  grands  ennemis  t Cc  n’est  point  ici  le  lieu  d'examiner 
les  vdritables  causes  d'une  mdtamorphose  si  triste;  il  sufhra  d'indiquer 
qxu  tout  Itt  grand*  empire*  contiennmt  en  euj:-m(me*  It  germ*  de  leur  diesolu- 
tion"  Ac.  “ D’ailleurs  les  successeurs  de  ces  deux  Monarques”  (Charles  V. 
and  Philip  II.)  “ ii’eurent  point  les  mdmes  talons,  ni  les  dues  de  Lcrme  et 
d’Olivards,  leurs  ministros,  ceux  du  cardinal  Cisneros ; et  il  cst  difficile  de 
calculer  I'influence  de  la  bonne  ou  de  la  mauvaise  direction  des  affaires  surLi 
prospdritd  ou  les  malheurs  des  nations.  Sous  une  mdme  forme  de  gouveme- 
meut,  quel  qu'il  piiisse  dtre,  ellet  tomhent  ou  *e  relivent  tuivatU  la  eapaciie  de* 
homme*  qui  letdirigeni,  et  d’aprds  les  circonstances  oil  ils  agi.ssent.”  Sempere, 
Mittoire  da  Corti*,  Bordeaux,  1815,  pp.  265-267.  Of  the  two  passages 
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perous  career  which  has  just  been  noticed,  the  Spanish 
throne  was  invariably  filled  by  very  able  and  intelligent 
princes.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
II.,  formed  a line  of  sovereigns  not  to  be  matched  in  any 
other  country  for  a period  of  equal  length.  By  them, 
the  great  things  were  effected,  and  by  their  care,  Spain 
apparently  flourished.  But,  what  followed  when  they 
were  withdrawn  from  the  scene,  showed  how  artiheial  all 
this  was,  and  how  rotten,  even  to  the  core,  is  that  sys- 
tem of  government  which  must  be  fostered  before  it  can 
thrive,  and  which,  being  based  on  the  loyalty  and  rever- 
ence of  the  people,  depends  for  success  not  on  the  ability 
of  the  nation,  but  on  the  skill  of  those  to  whom  the  in-  , 

terests  of  the  nation  are  intrusted.  * 

Philip  II.,  the  last  of  the  great  kings  of  Spain,  died 
in  1598,  and  after  his  death  the  decline  was  portentously 
rapid.'®  From  1598  to  1700,  the  throne  was  occupied 
by  Philip  III.,  Philip  IV.,  and  Charles  II.  The  con-  ^ 

trust  between  them  and  their  predecessors  was  most  < *■ 

striking.®®  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  were  idle,  igno- 


which  I have  marked  with  italics,  the  first  is  a clumsy,  though  common, 
attempt  to  explain  complicated  phenomena  by  a metaphor  which  saves  the 
trouble  of  generalizing  their  laws.  The  other  passage,  though  perfectly  true 
as  regards  Spain,  dues  not  admit  of  that  universal  application  which  M. 
Sempere  supposes ; inasmuch  as  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  national  prosperity  has  steadily  advanced,  even  when  the  rulers 
have  been  very  incitpabie  men. 

'•  “ With  Philip  II.  ends  the  fatness  of  the  kingdom,  which  from  that 
period  declined  with  fearful  rapidity.”  JJuH/iam's  Ilutory  of  iS/xiin,  vol.  v. 
p.  87.  And  Ortiz  {Com/ifudio,  vol.  vii.,  Prologo,  p.  S)  classes  together  “la 
muerte  de  Felipe  11.  y principios  de  nuestra  decadencia.”  The  same  judi- 
cious historian  elsewhere  observes  (vol.  vi.  p.  211),  that  if  Pnilip  III.  had 
been  equal  to  his  father,  Spain  would  have  continued  to  flourish.  Several 
of  the  more  recent  Spanish  writers,  looking  at  the  heavy  expenses  caused 
by  the  policy  of  Philip  II.,  and  at  the  debts  which  he  incurred,  have  sup- 
posed tliat  the  decline  of  the  country  began  in  the  latter  years  ot  his  reign. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  no  great  nation  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  ruined  by  the 
prodigality  of  its  government.  Such  extravagance  causes  general  discom- 
fort, and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  tolerateil ; hut,  if  this  were  the  place  for 
go  long  an  argument,  I could  easily  show  that  its  other  and  more  perma- 
nent inconveniences  are  nothing  like  what  they  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be. 

*•  “ Abstraido  Felipe  III.  en  devoeiones,  amante  Felipe  IV.  de  regoeijos, 
mortificado  Carlos  II.  por  padecimientos,  cuidkronse  puco  6 nada  de  la 
goberuacion  del  Estado,  y conlikroula  validos  altaneros,  codiciosos,  inca- 
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rant,  infirm  of  purpose,  and  passed  their  lives  in  the 
lowest  and  most  sordid  pleasures.  Charles  II.,  the  last 
of  that  Austrian  dynasty  which  had  formerly  been  so 
distinguished,  possessed  nearly  every  defect  which  can 
make  a man  ridiculous  and  contemptible.  Ilis  mind  and 
his  person  were  such  as,  in  any  nation  less  loyal  than 
Spain,  would  have  exposed  him  to  universal  derision. 
Although  his  death  took  place  while  he  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  he  looked  like  an  old  and  worn-out  debau- 
chee. At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  was  completely  bald; 
he  had  lost  his  eyebrows;  he  was  paralyzed;  he  was 
epileptic ; and  he  was  notoriously  impotent.®*  llis  gene- 
ral appearance  was  absolutely  revolting,  and  was  that  of 
a drivelling  idiot.  To  an  enormous  mouth,  he  added  a 
nether  jaw  protruding  so  hideously  that  his  teeth  could 
never  meet,  and  he  was  unable  to  masticate  his  food.®'* 
His  ignorance  would  be  incredible,  if  it  were  not  sub- 


paccs,  y de  muy  funesta  memoria.”  Rio,  llutoria  del  Reinado  dt  Carlo*  III., 
Madrid,  1856,  vol.  i.  p.  Xl. 

“ Sans  fspfirjiice  do  posteritfi.”  Millot,  Utmoire*  dt  Noaille*,  vol.  i. 
p.  419.  “ Incapaz  do  toner  liijos.”  Ortii,  Com^jenrfio,  vol.  vi.  p .500.  See 

also  ilhnoiret  de  Jjouville,  vol.  i.  p.  82  ; and  tlio  allusions  in  LeUre*  de  Ma- 
dame de  Villart,  edit.  Amsterdam,  1759,  pp.  53,  120,  104.  She  was  ambas- 
sadress in  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Charles  ll.  M.  Liifucuto,  who,  if  I rightly 
remember,  never  quotes  those  interesting  letters,  and  who,  indeed,  witli 
very  few  exceptions,  has  nsed  none  but  Spanish  authorities,  ventures 
nevertheless  to  observe  that  “ La  circunstancia  de  no  haber  tcnido  suce- 
sion,  falta  que  en  general  se  acbabaca  mas  al  rey  quo  4 la  reina,”  die. 
HUtoria  de  A'e/niha,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  198,  199,  Madrid,  1856.  According  to  the 
biographer  of  the  Spaijish  Queens,  some  persons  imputed  this  to  sorcery, 
“y  aun  se  dijo  si  intervenia  maleficio.”  Florez,  Memoriae  de  las  Reyna* 
Catholica*.  vol.  ii.  p.  973,  iladrid,  1701,  4to. 

In  1090,  Stanhope,  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  writes  : “ He  has 
a ravenous  stomach,  and  swallows  all  he  eats  whole,  for  his  nether  jaw  stands 
BO  much  out,  that  his  two  rows  of  teeth  cannot  meet;  to  compensate  which, 
he  has  a prodigious  wide  throat,  so  that  a gizzard  or  liver  of  a hen  passes 
down  whole,  and,  his  weak  stomach  not  being  able  to  digest  it,  he  voids  it 
in  the  same  manner.”  Mahon'*  R/tain  under  Charle*  I J.,  London,  1840,  p.  79; 
a very  valuable  collection  of  original  documents,  utterly  unknown  to  any 
Sp.anish  historian  I have  met  with.  Some  curious  notices  of  the  appearance 
of  Charles  II.  in  his  childhood  may  be  seen,  published  for  the  first  time,  in 
Miynet'*  Xlyociation*  relative*  d la  Sacce**ion  d’F*j>ayne,  Paris,  1835-1842, 
4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  294,  295,  310,  390,  404,  410,  vol.  li.  p.  130,  vol.  iii.  pp.  418, 
419,  423.  Sec  also  vol.  iv.  p.  030,  for  an  instance  of  his  taciturnity,  which 
was  almost  the  only  mark  of  sense  he  ever  gave,  “ Le  roi  I'^couta,  et  ne  lui 
r4poudit  rien.” 
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stantiatcd  by  unimpeachable  evidence.  He  did  not  know 
the  names  of  the  large  towns,  or  even  of  the  provinces,  in 
his  dominions ; and  during  the  war  with  France  he  was 
heard  to  pity  England  for  losing  cities  which  in  fact  formed 
part  of  his  own  territory.®  Finally,  he  was  immersed 
in  the  most  grovelling  superstition  ; he  believed  himself 
to  be  constantly  tempted  by  the  devil ; he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  exorcised  as  one  possessed  by  evil  spirits ; and 
ho  would  not  retire  to  rest,  except  with  his  confessor  ami 
two  friars,  who  had  to  lie  by  his  side  during  the  night.** 
Now  it  was  that  men  might  clearly  see  on  how  sandy 
a foundation  the  grandeur  of  Spain  was  built.  When 
there  were  able  sovereigns,  the  country  prospered ; when 
there  were  weak  ones,  it  declined.  Nearly  every  thing 
that  had  been  done  by  the  great  princes  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  undone  by  the  little  princes  of  the  seven- 
teenth. So  rapid  was  the  fall  of  Spain,  that  in  only  three 
reigns  after  the  death  of  Philip  II.,  the  most  powerful 
monarchy  existing  in  the  world  was  depressed  to  the 
lowest  point  of  debasement,  was  insulted  with  impunity 
by  foreign  nations,  was  reduced  more  than  once  to  bank- 
ruptcy, was  stripped  of  her  fairest  possessions,  was  held 
up  to  public  opprobrium,  was  made  a theme  on  which 
school-boys  and  moralists  loved  to  declaim  respecting  the. 
uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  and,  at  length,  was  cx^wsed 


“ “ Le  Roy  demeuroit  dans  une  profonde  ignorance  et  do  scs  afTaircs, 
et  mSine  des  Ktatsiie  sa  couronue ; k peine  coniioissoit-il  quellcs  istoient  Ics 
places  qiii  liii  apparteuoiuut  hors  du  continent  d’Espogne.”  ...  “La  perto 
do  Rarcelune  lui  fut  plus  sensible  qu’aucune  autre,  parce  que  cette  ville, 
capitale  de  ia  Catalogue,  et  situ4e  dans  le  continent  de  I’Espagne,  lui  6toit 
plus  connue  que  les  villes  de  Flaudrc,  dont  il  ignoroit  I'iniportance  an  point 
de  croire  que  Alons  apparteuoit  au  roi  d’Anglcterre,  et  de  le  plaindrc  lorsquo 
le  Roi  fit  la  conquOte  de  cette  province.”  Miinoire$  du  ManjuU  de  Tore//, 
vol.  i.  pp.  19,  edit.  I’etitot,  Paris,  1828. 

“ “ r'aticyiug  every  thing  that  is  said  or  done  to  be  a temptation  of  the 
devil,  and  never  thinking  himself  safe  but  with  his  confessor,  anil  two  friars 
by  his  side,  whom  he  makes  lie  in  his  chamber  every  night.”  Ma/ian'f  iSjutin 
under  CharUt  II.,  p.  1U2.  On  account,  no  doubt,  of  this  affection  fur 
monks,  he  is  declared  by  a Spanish  historian  to  have  possessed  a “ corozuu 
pio  y religiose.”  liuadUir,  Comentnriot  de  la  Guerra  de  >:>/«««,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
The  best  notice  of  the  exorcism  will  be  found  in  LaJ'uente'e  UiMnria  de 
Etpaha,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  294-309,  where  there  is  au  enure  chapter,  headed 
“ Los  Ucchizos  del  Key.” 
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to  the  bitter  humiliation  of  seein"  her  territories  mapped 
out  and  divided  by  a treaty  in  which  she  took  no  share, 
but  the  provisions  of  which  she  was  unable  to  resent.®® 
Then,  truly,  did  she  driuk  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  her 
own  shame.  Her  glory  had  departed  from  her,  she  was 
smitten  down  and  humbled.  Well  might  a Spaniard  of 
that  time  who  compared  the  present  with  the  past,  mourn 
over  his  country,  the  chosen  abode  of  chivalry  and  ro- 
mance, of  valour  and  of  loyalty.  The  mistress  of  the 
world,  the  queen  of  the  ocean,  the  terror  of  nations,  was 
gone ; her  power  was  gone,  no  more  to  return.  To  her 
might  be  applied  that  bitter  lamentation,  which,  on  a 
much  slighter  occasion,  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  a dying  statesman.  Good  rea- 
son, indeed,  had  the  sorrowing  patriot  to  weep,  as  one  who 
refused  to  be  comforted,  for  the  fate  of  his  earth,  his  realm, 
his  land  of  dear  souls,  his  dear,  dear  land,  long  dear  for 
her  reputation  through  the  world,  but  now  leased  out 
like  to  a tenement  or  pelting  farm.®® 

It  would  be  a weary  and  unprofitable  task  to  relate 

•*  “ La  foiblesse  de  I’Espame  ne  permettoit  pas  A son  roi  de  so  ressentir 
du  traitemeut  dout  il  croyoit  ft  propos  de  se  plaiiidre.”  Mimoiret  de  Torcy, 
vol.  i.  p.  81.  Or,  as  an  eminent  native  writer  bitterly  says,  “ Las  naciones 
ostrangems  disp;  iiiendn  dc  la  monarquia  espanolacomo  de  bienes  sin  dueno.” 
Tapia,  Civiliuicion  Jin/Miiiola,  vol.  iii.  p.  167. 

•*  “ This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter’d  isle. 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  derai-paradise  ; 

This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  tins  little  world. 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a wall. 

Or  as  a moat  defensive  to  a house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands ; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

F ear’d  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth. 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home. 

For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry. 

As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 
Of  the  world's  rausom,  blessed  Mary's  son  : 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land. 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 

Is  now  leas’d  out,  I die  pronouncing  it. 

Like  to  a tenement  or  pelting  farm.’’ 
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the  losses  and  disasters  of  Spain  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  immediate  eause  of  them  was  undoubtedly 
bad  government  and  unskilful  rulers ; but  the  real  and 
overriding  cause,  which  determined  the  whole  march  and 
tone  of  aff  iirs,  was  the  existence  of  that  loyal  and  rever- 
ential spirit  which  made  the  people  submit  to  what  any 
other  country  would  have  spurned,  and,  by  accustoming 
them  to  place  extreme  confidence  in  individual  men, 
reduced  the  nation  to  that  precarious  position  in  which  a 
succession  of  incompetent  princes  was  sure  to  overthrow 
the  edifice  which  competent  ones  had  built  up.®’' 

The  increasing  influence  of  the  Spanish  Church  was 
the  first  and  most  conspicuous  consequence  of  the  declin- 
ing energy  of  the  Spanish  government.  For,  loyalty  and 
superstition  being  the  main  ingredients  of  the  national 
character,  and  both  of  them  being  the  result  of  habits 
of  reverence,  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  unless  the  re- 
verence could  be  weakened,  what  was  taken  from  one 
ingredient  would  be  given  to  the  other.  As,  there- 
fore, the  Spanish  government,  during  the  seventeenth 
Gentry,  did,  owing  to  its  extreme  imbecility,  undoubtedly 
lose  some  part  of  the  hold  it  possessed  over  the  affections 
of  the  people,  it  naturally  happened  that  the  Church 
stepped  in,  and,  occupying  the  vacant  place,  received 
what  the  crown  had  forfeited.  Besides  this,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  executive  government  encouraged  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  priesthood,  and  emboldened  the  clergy  to 
acts  of  usurpation,  which  the  Spanish  sovereigns  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  superstitious  though  they  were,  would 
not  have  allowed  for  a single  moment.®®  Hence  the  very 

The  Spanish  theory  of  )^Temmcnt  is  well  stated  in  the  following 
passage  in  Davila’s  Life  of  Philip  III.  The  remarks  apply  to  Philip  II. 
“ Que  solo  ha%na  gobemado  sin  Validos  ni  Privados,  tomando  para  si  solo, 
corao  primern  causa  de  su  gobicnio,  cl  mandar,  prohibir,  premiar,  castigar, 
hacer  inercedes,  conoccr  sugetos,  elcgir  Ministros,  dar  oficios,  y tener  como 
espiritii,  que  aiidaba  sobre  las  aguas,  ciencia  y providencia  de  todo,  para  que 
nada  se  hiciese  sin  su  saber  y qiierer  ; no  sirviendo  los  Ministros  mas  que  de 
pbuer  por  obra  (obedcoiendo)  io  que  su  Senor  maiidalia,  velando  sobre  cada 
UDO,  como  pastor  do  sus  ovejns,  para  ver  la  verdad  con  que  exeoutan  sus 
Mandamientos  y Acuerdos."  Davila,  Uittoria  de  Felice  Tercero,  lib.  i. 
pp,  22,  23. 

**  Even  Philip  II.  always  retained  a certain  ascendency  over  the  ecclesi* 
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striking  fact,  that,  while  in  every  other  great  country, 
Scotland  alone  excepted,  the  power  of  the  Church  dimi- 
nished during  the  seventeenth  century,  it,  in  Sjiain, 
actually  increased.  The  results  of  this  are  well  worth 
the  attention,  not  only  of  philosophic  students  of  liistory, 
but  also  of  every  one  who  cares  for  the  welfare  of  his 
own  country,  or  feels  an  interest  in  the  practical  man- 
agement of  public  affairs. 

For  twenty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Philip  II., 
the  throne  was  occupied  by  Philip  III.,  a prince  as 
distinguished  by  his  weakness  as  his  predecessors  had 
been  by  their  ability.  During  more  than  a century,  the 
Spaniards  had  been  accustomed  to  be  entirely  ruled  by 
their  kings,  who,  with  indefatigable  industry,  personally 
superintended  the  most  important  transactions,  and  in 
other  matters  exercised  the  strictest  supervision  over 
their  ministers.  But  Philip  III.,  whose  listlessness 
almost  amounted  to  fatuity,  was  unequal  to  such  labour, 
and  delegated  the  powers  of  government  to  liCrma,  who 
wielded  supreme  authority  for  twenty  years.*’**  Among 


astical  hierarchy,  though  he  was  completely  subjugated  by  ecclesiastical 
prejudices.  " While  I’hilip  was  thus  willing  to  cxaJt  the  religious  order, 
already  far  too  powerful,  he  was  careful  that  it  should  never  gain  such  a 
height  as  would  enable  it  to  overtop  the  royal  authority.”  PrtucvU't  HiUory 
of  Philip  J].,  vol.  iii.  p.  2.35.  “ Pero  cste  moimrca  tan  afecto  li  la  Inquisi- 

cion  niieutras  le  servia  para  sus  fines,  sabia  bien  teuer  & raya  al  Santo  Oticio 
cuando  inteutaba  invadir  6 usurpar  las  prccniinencias  de  la  autoridad  real, 
6 arrogarse  im  poder  desmedido.  ” JMfuenU,  Uistoria  d<  Pt/iaha,  vol.  xv. 
p.  114. 

“ “ Por  cuyo  absolute  poderio  se  executaba  todo.”  Vtiiiez,  ifemorint 
pttra  la  lliMoria  de  Fdipe  III.,  Prologo,  p.  1.50.  “An  absoluteness  in 
power  over  king  and  kingdom."  JiCtter  from  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  in  England,  dated  Valladolid,  May  31,  160.5,  in  Itta- 
wooiCt  MemoriaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  73,  London,  1725,  folio.  “ Porque  no  era  facil 
iniaginar  entonces,  ui  por  fortuna  se  ha  repetido  el  ejemplo  despufe,  que 
hubiera  uii  mouarca  tan  prbdigo  de  autoridad,  y al  propio  tienipo  tan  indo- 
Icntc,  que  por  no  tomarse  siquiera  el  tralaijo  de  firmar  los  docunientos  de 
Estado,  quisiera  dar  & la  firma  de  un  vasallo  suyo  la  misma  autoridad  quo  & 
la  Buya  propia,  y que  advirtiera  y oideiihra,  como  ordend  p'elipe  111.  k todos 
sus  cousejos,  tribuuales,  y sdbditos,  que  dieran  k los  despachos  finuados  por 
el  duque  de  Leitua  el  mismo  cumpliiiiiento  y obediencia,  y los  ejeculkran  y 
guardarau  con  el  mismo  respeto  que  si  fueran  finuados  por  dl.”  Lajuente, 
Hietoria  de  EtpuJia,  vol.  xv.  pp.  449,  450.  “ El  duque  de  Lerina,  su  valido, 

era  el  que  gobemaba  el  reino  solo.”  vol.  xvii.  p.  3:52.  His  power  lasted 
from  1598  to  1618.  iirtii,  Comj.endio,  vol.  vi.  pp.  290,  325. 
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a people  so  loyal  as  tho  Spaniards,  this  unusual  proceed- 
ing could  not  fail  to  weaken  the  executive ; since,  in 
their  eyes,  the  immediate  and  irresistible  interference  of 
the  sovereign  was  essential  to  the  management  of  affairs, 
and  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation.  Lerma,  well  aware 
of  this  feeling,  and.  conscious  that  his  own  position  was 
very  precarious,  naturally  desired  to  strcngtlien  himself 
by  additional  support,  so  that  he  might  not  entirely 
depend  on  the  favour  of  the  king.  He  therefore  formed 
a strict  alliance  with  the  clergy,  and,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  long  administration,  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  increa.se  their  authority.®®  Thus  the 
influence  lost  by  the  crown  was  gained  by  the  Church, 
to  whose  advice  a deference  was  paid  even  greater  than 
had  been  accorded  by  the  superstitious  princes  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  this  arrangement,  the  interests 
of  the  people  were  of  course  unheeded.  Their  welfare 
formed  no  part  of  the  general  scheme.  On  the  contrary, 
the  clergy,  grateful  to  a government  so  sensible  of  their 
merits,  and  so  religiously  disposed,  used  all  their  influ- 
ence in  its  favour ; and  the  yoke  of  a double  despotism 
was  rivetted  more  firmly  than  ever  upon  the  neck  of  that 
miserable  nation,  which  was  now  about  to  reap  the 
bitter  fruit  of  a long  and  ignominious  submission.®* 

Davila  {llittoria  dt  Fdipe  Terctro,  lib.  ii.  p.  41),  after  eulogizing  the 
peraoiial  qualities  of  Lerma,  adds,  “ Y sin  estas  graudes  partes  tuvo  dumoe- 
traciouus  Christianas,  mauifestandolo  en  ios  conventos,  iglesias,  colegiatas, 
hospitoles,  ermitas  j catedros,  one  dej6  fuiidadas,  en  que  ga.st5,  cuiiio  me 
coiista  de  los  libros  de  su  Contaauria,  un  millon  ciento  ciiiciieutu  y doe  mil 
doscientos  ochenta  y tree  ducados.”  After  such  monstrous  prodigality, 
Watson  might  well  say,  in  his  rather  superficial,  but,  on  the  whole,  well- 
executed  History,  that  Lerma  showed  “the  most  devoted  attiichTiicnt  to 
the  church,"  and  “conciliated  the  favour  of  ecclesiastics.”  WaUmi't  IlUtory 
of  I’hilip  III.,  London,  IbiiS,  pp  4,  S,  46,  224. 

*'  The  only  energy  Philip  III.  ever  displayed,  was  in  seconding  the 
efforts  of  his  minister  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Church  ; and  hence, 
according  to  a Spanish  historian,  he  was  “mouarqucle  plus  pieiix  parmi 
tons  ceux  qui  ont  occup4  le  trOne  d'Kspague  depuis  saint  Ferdinand.” 
lirm/terr,  Moiuirchie  Erpofmole,  vol.  i.  p.  24o.  " El  principal  cuidado  de 

nucstro  Iley  era  tener  ik  Dios  por  amigo,  grangear  y beueficiar  su  gracia, 
para  que  le  asistiesc  propicio  en  quanto  obrase  y dixese.  De  a(|ui  tuvieron 
priucipio  tantos  dones  ofrecidos  a Dios,  tanta  fuiidacion  do  Conventos,  y 
lavores  hechos  & Iglesias  y Iteligioues."  Ikxvila,  lliMoria  <U  Fdipe  Tercero, 
lib.  ii.  p.  170.  llis  wife,  Margaret,  was  equally  active.  See  FUtnz,  Ktjfnat 
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The  increasing  power  of  the  Spanish  Church  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  may  be  proved  by  nearly  every 
description  of  evidence.  The  convents  and  churches 
multiplied  with  such  alarming  speed,  and  their  wealth 
became  so  prodigious,  that  even  the  Cortes,  broken  and 
humbled  though  they  were,  ventured  on  a public  remon- 
strance. In  1626,  only  ttve  years  after  the  death  of 
Philip  III.,  they  requested  that  some  means  might  be 
taken  to  prevent  w’hat  they  described  as  a constant  in- 
vasion on  the  part  of  the  Church.  In  this  remarkable 
document,  the  Cortes,  assembled  at  Madrid,  declared  that 
never  a day  passed  in  which  laymen  were  not  deprived 
of  their  property  to  enrich  ecclesiastics ; and  the  evil, 
they  said,  had  grown  to  such  a height,  that  there  were 
then  in  Spain  upwards  of  nine  thousand  monasteries, 
besides  nunneries.®^  This  extraordinary  statement  has, 
I believe,  never  been  contradicted,  and  its  probability  is 
enhanced  by  several  other  circumstances.  Davila,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  aflSnns  that  in  1623, 

Caifiolicat,  vol.  ii.  pp.  916,  91G.  “ Demaa  de  los  frutos  que  did  para  el  Cielo 

y pnra  la  tierra  nuestra  Rc}  iia,  tuvo  utros  de  ambas  liueaa  eii  fuiidacioiics 
de  Templos  y obras  de  piedad  para  bieu  del  Reyno  y de  la  Igicsia.  En 
Valladolid  fuudd  el  Couveiito  de  las  Franciscos  Lescalzas.  £ii  Madrid  tras- 
ladd  k las  Acustinas  Keculetas  de  Santa  Isabel  desde  la  calle  del  Principe  al 
sitio  en  que  noy  estan.  Prutegid  cun  sus  limosnas  la  fundacion  de  la  Iglesia 
de  Carnielitas  Descalzas  de  Santa  Ana ; y empezd  d fundar  el  Real  Convento 
dc  las  Agustinas  Reculetas  con  titulo  de  la  Encarnacion  en  este  misma 
Corte,  cuya  primera  piidra  se  puto  & lu  de  Junio  del  Kill.  En  la  parro- 
quia  de  8.  Gil  junto  al  Palacio  introdujo  los  Religiosos  Franciscos,  cuyo 
Convento  persevera  hoy  con  la  misma  advocacion.”  How  the  country  fared, 
while  all  this  was  going  on,  we  shall  presently  see. 

“ The  burden  of  the  petition  was,  “ Que  se  tratasse  con  mas  veras  de 
poner  limite  a los  bienes,  que  se  sacauan  cada  dia  del  bra^o  Seglar  al 
Eclesiastico,  enflaqueciendo  no  tan  solo  el  patrimunio  Real,  mas  cl  comun, 
puts  siendo  aquel  libre  de  pechos,  coutribucioucs,  y gauelas,  alojamien- 
tos,  huespedes,  y otros  grauameues  mayores,  presidios,  guerras,  y soida- 
dus.”  , . . , “ Que  las  Religiones  eran  muchas,  Las  Mendicautes  en  cxcesso, 
y el  Clero  en  grande  multitiid.  Que  auia  en  Espana  9UHS  monasterios, 
aun  no  cotando  los  de  Monjas.  Que  yuan  metiedo  poco  a poco,  con  dota- 
cioues,  cufradias,  capellanias,  o con  copras,  a todo  el  Reyno  en  su  poder. 
Que  se  atajasse  tanto  mal.  Que  huuiesse  numcro  en  los  frayles,  moderacion 
en  los  CbueutoB,  y aun  en  los  Clei-igos  seglares."  Capedrs,  Uiitoria  de  iJon 
Filipe  yr.,  Barcelona,  1G34,  folio,  lib.  vii.  cap.  9,  p.  272  rev.  This  is  the 
only  noticeable  passage  in  an  unusually  dull  chronicle,  which,  though  pro- 
fessing to  be  a history  of  Philip  IV.,  is  confined  to  the  first  few  years  of  his 
reign. 
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the  two  orders  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  alone 
amounted  to  thirty-two  thousand.®'*  The  other  clergy 
increased  in  proportion.  Before  the  death  of  Philip  III., 
the  number  of  ministers  performing  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Seville  had  swelled  to  one  hundred ; and  in  the  diocese 
of  Seville,  there  were  fourteen  thousand  chaplains ; in 
the  diocese  of  Calahorra,  eighteen  thousand.®^  Nor  did 
there  seem  any  prospect  of  remedying  this  frightful  con- 
dition. The  richer  the  Church  became,  the  greater  was 
the  inducement  for  laymen  to  enter  it;  so  that  there 
appeared  to  be  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  sacri- 
fice of  temporal  interests  might  be  carried.®®  Indeed,  the 
movement,  notwithstanding  its  suddenness,  was  perfectly 
regular,  and  was  facilitated  by  a long  train  of  preceding 


" “ En  cate  ano,  que  iba  eacribiendo  eata  Historia,  tenian  las  Ordenea  de 
Santo  Dimiiii)>o,  y S.  Frauciaco  en  Espana,  treiuta  y doa  mil  Religioaoa,  y 
loa  Obiapadua  de  Calahorra  y Pamplona  veiute  y quatro  mil  clerigoa ; puea 
qu4  tcndran  laa  demaa  Keligionea,  y loa  demaa  Obiapadoa  1"  Ikwila,  Hittoria 
(te  Fdipe  Tercero,  lib.  ii.  p.  215.  See  also  cap.  xcvii.  pp.  24S,  24!) ; and,  ou 
the  increaae  of  cor,  vents,  see  i'anez,  Mtmoriat  para  la  j/ittoria  de  Felii>e  111., 
pp.  240,  268,  304,  305. 

••  “ The  reign  of  Philip  III.,  sumamed  from  hia  piety  the  Good,  was  the 
golden  age  of  Churchmen.  Though  religious  foundations  were  already  too 
numeroua,  great  additions  were  made  to  them  ; and  in  those  which  already 
existed,  new  altars  or  chancels  were  erected.  Thus,  the  duke  of  Lerma 
founded  seven  monasteries  and  two  collegiate  churches  ; thus,  also,  the  dio- 
cese of  Calahorra  numbered  18,(KX)  chaplains,  Seville  14,000.  How  use- 
lessly the  ministers  of  religion  were  multiplied,  will  appear  still  more  clearly 
from  the  fact  that  the  cathedral  of  Seville  alone  had  a hundred,  when  half- 
a-doxen  would  assuredly  have  been  sufficient  for  the  public  offices  of  devo- 
tion.’’ Dunliam’i  IHator;/  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  2T4.  According  to  the 
passage  quoted  in  note  93,  from  Davila,  there  were  twenty-four  thousand 
“ clerigoa  ’ in  the  two  dioceses  of  Calahorra  and  I’amploiia. 

**  “ Eiitre  tanto  crecia  por  iustautes  y sc  aumciitaba  prodigiosamente  el 
poder  y la  autoridad  de  la  iglesia.  Sus  pingues  riquezaa  desmemhraban  de 
una  manera  considerable  las  rentes  de  fa  corona ; y el  estado  ecleaiistico, 
que  muchos  abrazaron  en  un  prinoipio  It  cousccuencia  de  las  desgracias  y 
calamidades  de  la  dpoca,  fuo  despues  el  mas  solicitado  por  las  iuinensas 
ventajas  que  ofrecia  su  condicion  couiparada  con  la  de  las  clases  restautes.” 
Antetjurra,  Historia  de  la  Jjegislacion,  pp.  22  !,  224.  See  also  in  Campo- 
nuinet,  Apeiidice  d la  Kducacion,  Madrid,  1775-1777,  vol.  i.  p.  4(i5,  and 
vol.  iv.  p.  219,  a statement  made  by  the  University  of  Toledo  in  1619  or 
1620,  that  “ hay  doblados  rcligiosos,  clcrigos  y estudiautes ; porqiie  ya  no 
liallan  otro  modo  de  vivir,  tii  de  poder  lustentarse.’’  If  the  eye  of  M.  Lafu- 
ente  had  lightt‘d  upon  this  and  other  passages,  which  I shall  shortly  quote 
from  contemporary  observers,  ho  would,  1 think,  have  expressed  himself 
much  more  strongly  than  he  has  done  respecting  this  period,  in  his  recent 
brilliant,  but  unsatisfactory,  History  of  8paiu.  Ou  the  great  wealth  of  the 
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circumstances.  Since  the  fifth  century,  the  course  of 
events,  as  we  have  abeady  seen,  invariably  tended  in 
this  direction,  and  insured  to  the  clerfjy  a dominion 
which  no  other  nation  would  have  tolerated.  The 
minds  of  the  people  being  thus  prepared,  the  people 
themselves  looked  on  in  silence  at  what  it  would  have 
been  impious  to  oppose;  for,  as  a Spanish  historian 
observes,  every  proposition  was  deemed  heretical  which 
tended  to  lessen  the  amount,  or  even  to  check  the 
growth  of  that  enormous  wealth  which  was  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  Spanish  Church.®* 

How  natural  all  this  was,  appears  also  from  another 
fact  of  considerable  interest.  In  Europe  generally,  the 
seventeenth  century  was  distinguished  by  the  rise  of  a 
secular  literature  in  which  ecclesiastical  theories  were 
disregarded ; the  most  influential  writers,  such  as  Bacon 
and  Descartes,  being  laymen,  rather  hostile  to  the  Church 
than  friendly  to  it,  and  composing  their  works  with  views 
purely  temporal.  But  in  Spain,  no  change  of  this  sort 
occurred.®^  In  that  country,  the  Church  retained  her 

convents  in  167!),  when  the  rest  of  the  countrj  was  steeped  in  poverty,  see 
a letter  dated  Madrid,  Juljr  2.5,  1679,  in  D'Aulnoy,  IMntion  <iu  Voyngt 
d'Etpaf/ru,  Lyon,  1693,  vol.  li.  p.  251.  But  the  earliest  evidence  I have  met 
with  is  in  a letter,  written  in  1609,  to  Prince  Henry  of  England,  by  Sir  Charles 
Cornwallis,  the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid.  “The  furniture  of  their 
churches  here,  and  the  riches  and  lustre  of  their  sepulchures  made  in  every 
monasteric  (the  general  povertye  of  this  kingdome  considered),  are  almost 
incredible.  The  laity  of  this  nation  may  say  with  Davyde  (though  in 
another  sense),  ‘ Zelus  domus  tuse  comedit  me  for,  assuredly,  the  riches  of 
the  Temporall  hath  in  a manner  all  fallen  into  the  mouthes  and  devouring 
throates  of  the  Spiritual.”  Winv/ood's  MtmorUd-»  of  Affairs  of  State,  vol.  iii. 
p.  10,  London,  1725,  folio. 

••  “Deux  millions  de  ducats,  que  le  olerg6  poss6dait  sous  le  r^gne  de 
Charles  V,  ^taient  r^putfis  comme  nn  revenu  exorbitant ; et,  un  demi- 
siiicle  plus  tard,  lorsque  ces  revenue  s'61evaient  k huit  millions,  on  qualifiait 
d’h4r6tique,  toute  proposition  tendante  k op^rer  quelque  modiheation  dsns 
leur  accroissement."  Sevij>ere,  MonarchU  Aiingnrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

•'  In  a work  on  Spanish  literature  whion  was  published  about  seventy 
years  ago,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  made  considerable  noise, 
this  peoiliarity  is  frankly  admitted,  but  is  deemed  rather  an  honour  to 
Spain  than  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  that  country,  we  are  told,  has  produced 
philosophers  who  have  gone  much  deeper  into  tilings  than  Bacon,  Descartes, 
and  Newton,  who,  no  doubt,  were  clever  men.  but  were  nowise  comparable 
to  the  great  thinkers  of  the  Peninsula.  Such  assertions,  proceeding,  not  from 
some  ignorant  despiserof  physical  science,  who  contemns  what  he  has  never 
been  at  the  pains  to  study,  but  from  a really  able  and,  in  some  respects. 
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hold  over  the  highest  as  well  as  over  the  lowest  intellects. 
Such  was  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  that  authors  of 
every  grade  were  proud  to  count  themselves  members  of 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  the  interests  of  which  they 
advocated  with  a zeal  worthy  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Cer- 
vantes, three  years  before  his  death,  became  a Franciscan 
monk.®*  Lope  de  Vega  was  a priest;  he  was  an  officer 
of  the  Inquisition;  and  in  1623  he  assisted  at  an  auto 
da  ffi,  in  which,  amid  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  a 
heretic  was  burned  outside  the  gate  of  Alcala  at  Madrid.®® 
iloreto,  one  of  the  three  greatest  dramatists  Spain  has 
produced,  assumed  the  monastic  habit  during  the  last 
twelve  years  of  his  life.*®®  Montalvan,  whose  plays  are 
still  remembered,  was  a priest,  and  held  office  in  the 
Inquisition.*®*  Tarrega,  Mira  de  Mescua,  and  Tirso  de 


competent  judge,  are  important  for  the  history  of  opinion  ; and  as  the  book 
is  not  very  common,  I will  give  two  or  three  extracts.  “ Confiesan  los 
Franceses  con  ingenuidad  que  Descartes  fu6  uu  novelista ; y con  todo  eso 
(juieren  hacerle  pasar  por  el  promotor  de  la  filosofla  en  Europa,  como  si  su 
hlosofia  se  desemejase  muebo  de  1a  que  domitiaha  en  las  sectas  de  la  anti- 
^edad.  Su  tratado  ‘ Del  metodo’  et  nada  en  comparacion  de  los  libros 
* De  la  corrupcion  de  las  artes’  de  Juan  Luis  Vives,  que  le  antecedid  buen 
udmero  de  afios.’’  Oracion  ApolofjMca  jtor  la  Etpaha  y tu  Mirito  Litrrario 
por  /).  J.  P.  Forner,  Madrid,  17S6,  p.  xi.  “ No  hemos  teiiido  en  los 
efectos  un  Cartesio,  no  un  Neuton  : d£moslo  de  barato  : pero  hemos  tenido 
justisimos  legisladores  y exccleiites  hlbsofos  pHicticos,  que  han  preferido  cl 
inefable  gusto  detrabajaren  beneficiodela  humanidad  & la  ociosa  ocupacion 
de  edificar  mundos  imaginarios  en  la  soledad  y sileuoio  de  un  gabiueto.” 
p.  12.  “ Nada  so  disputaba  en  Kspiu'ia.”  p.  61.  At  p.  143  a comparison 

between  Bacon  and  Vives;  and  the  final  decision,  p.  146,  that  Vives  enjoys 
“ una  gloriosa  superioridad  sobre  todos  los  sabios  de  todos  los  siglos.” 

**  The  final  profession  was  not  made  till  1616 ; but  he  began  to  wear 
the  clothes  in  1613.  “Tal  era  su  situacion  cl  s&bado  santo  2 de  abril”  [1616] 
“ qne  por  no  poder  salir  de  su  casa  hubieron  de  darlc  cu  ella  la  prufesiou  de 
la  venerable  6rden  tcrcera  de  San  Francisco,  cuyo  hkbito  habia  tornado  en 
AlcalA,  el  dia  2 de  jtilio  de  1613.”  Xavarrrte,  I'ida  Je  Cermnir.f,  p.  cii., 
prefixed  to  Don  Quijole,  Barcelona,  1839.  Even  in  1609,  says  Navarrete 
(p.  Ixii.),  “ Se  ha  creido  que  entonces  se  incorpord  tambien  Cervaiues, 
como  lo  hizo  Lope  de  Vega,  en  la  congregacion  del  oratorio  del  Caballero 
de  Gracia,  mientras  que  su  muger  y su  herraana  dona  Andrea  se  dedicaban 
A seinejantes  ejercicios  dc  piedad  en  la  venerable  brden  tcrcera  de  San 
Francisco,  cuyo  h&bito  recibieron  en  8 de  junio  del  mismo  anu.” 

*•  Ticknor't  llUlory  of  i^panitli  Literaturr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  125,  126,  137, 
147, 148. 

'*•  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  374.  BiographU  VnivtntlU,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  149,  150. 

*"  Ticknor't  Ilittory  o/Spanitk  Literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  276,  327. 
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Molina,  were  all  Buccessfiil  writers  for  the  stage,  and 
were  all  clergymen.^“*  Solis,  the  celebrated  historian 
of  Mexico,  was  also  a clergyman.*®®  Sandoval,  whom 
Philip  III.  appointed  historiographer,  and  who  is  the 
principal  authority  for  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  was  at 
first  a Benedictine  monk,  afterwards  became  bishop  of 
Tuy,  and  later  still,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Pampeluna.’®* 
Davila,  the  biographer  of  Philip  III.,  was  a priest. 
Mariana  was  a Jesuit  and  Minana,  who  continued  his 
History,  was  superior  of  a convent  in  Valencia.*®  Mar- 
tin Carrillo  was  a jurisconsult  as  well  as  an  historian, 
but,  not  satisfied  with  his  double  employment,  he  too  en- 
tered the  Church,  and  became  canon  of  Saragossa.*®*  Anto- 
nio, the  most  learned  bibliographer  Spain  ever  possessed, 
was  a canon  of  Seville.*®®  Gracian,  whose  prose  works 
have  been  much  read,  and  who  was  formerly  deemed 
a great  writer,  was  a Jesuit.**®  Among  the  poets,  the 
same  tendency  was  exhibited.  Paravicino  was  for  six- 
teen years  a popular  preacher  at  the  courts  of  Philip  III. 
and  Philip  IV.***  Zamora  was  a monk.**"  Argensola 
was  a canon  of  Saragossa.**®  Gongora  was  a priest  ;*** 
and  Eioja  received  a high  post  in  the  Inquisition.**® 


Tichnor,  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 

'•*  UoutfTwek't  lliMory  of  S/mnith  Literature,  Tol.  i.  p.  525.  But  the 
beet  account  is  that  given  by  his  biographer,  who  assures  us  of  two  facts  ; 
that  he  received  “ todas  las  6rdenes  sagradas,”  and  that  he  was  “ devoti- 
simo  de  Maria  santisima.”  Vula  de  p.  16,  prefixed  to  SuiU,  llittoria 
de  la  Conquieta  de  Mejico,  edit.  Paris,  1844. 

'•*  Bioyrnphie  Cuivereelle,  vol.  xl.  p.  319. 

'•*  ‘ ‘ Sacerdote  soy.”  Davila,  Hietoria  de  la  Vida  de  Fdipe  Tercero,  lib.  ii. 
p.  215. 

Jiioqraphie  Univeredle,  vol.  zxvii.  p.  42. 

Ihid,  vol.  xxix.  p.  80. 

Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  219. 

Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

Ticknor't  Ilietory  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  177. 

Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  491,  vol.  iii.  pp.  117,  US. 

"•  SismondCs  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  348,  London, 
1846. 

Ill  “ Pero  en  fin  murio  Don  Andres  Martinez,  y sucediole  en  la  Canongia 
nucstro  Biu^holome.”  Pellicer,  Eneayo  de  una  BMiotheca,  Madrid,  1778, 
4to,  p.  94.  This  was  the  younger  Argensola. 

Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  486. 

Ill  « Occupied  a high  place  in  the  Inquisition.”  Ticknor,  vol.  iL  p.  507. 
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Calderon  was  chaplain  to  Philip  IV. ;“®  and  so  fanatical 
are  the  sentiments  which  tarnish  his  brilliant  genius, 
that  he  has  been  termed  the  poet  of  the  Inquisition.^^^ 
His  love  for  the  Church  was  a passion,  and  he  scrupled 
at  nothing  which  could  advance  its  interests.  In  Spain, 
such  feelings  were  natural ; though  to  other  nations  they 
seem  so  strange,  that  an  eminent  critic  has  declared  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  his  works  without  indigna- 
tion.“®  If  this  be  so,  the  indignation  should  bo  extended 
to  nearly  all  his  contemporary  countrymen,  great  or 
small.  There  was  hardly  a Spaniard  of  that  period,  who 
did  not  entertain  similar  sentiments.  Even  Villa viciosa, 
author  of  one  of  the  very  best  mock-heroic  poems  Spain 
has  produced,  was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  Inquisition, 
but,  in  his  last  will,  he  strongly  urged  upon  his  family 
and  all  his  descendants,  that  they  too  should,  if  possible, 
enter  the  service  of  that  noble  institution,  taking  what- 
ever place  in  it  they  could  obtain,  since  all  its  offices 
were,  he  said,  worthy  of  veneration.^®  In  such  a state 


“ Prit  les  ordres,  et  obtint  un  canonicat.”  Biographic  Vniv.  vol.  xxxriii. 

p.  120. 

In  16C3,  Philip  IV.  “le  honr6  oon  otra  Capellania  de  honor  en  sa 
real  Capilla.”  Vida  de  Calderon,  p.  iv.,  prefixed  to  La*  Comediat  de  Calderon, 
edit.  Keil,  Leipsique,  1827. 

“ Calderon  is,  in  fact,  the  true  poet  of  the  Inquisition.  Animated  by 
a religious  feeling,  which  is  too  visible  in  all  his  pieces,  he  inspires  me  only 
with  horror  for  the  faith  which  he  professes.”  Sitmondi"*  Lilentiure  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  379.  Compare  Levies  on  the  Spanith  Iframa, 
pp.  176-179. 

"•  Salfi  says,  “ Calderon  de  la  Barca  excite  encore  plus  une  sorte  d’in- 
difimation,  malgre  son  g£nie  dramatique,  qui  le  mit  au-dcssus  de  Vega,  son 
pred^cesseur.  En  lisant  ses  drames  sans  prevention,  vous  diriez  qu’il  a 
voulu  faire  servir  son  talent  uniquement  h confirmer  les  pr6juges  et  les  su- 
perstitions les  plus  ridicules  de  sa  nation.”  OinguenS,  llistoire  Litteraire 
dfltalie,  vol.  xii.  p.  499,  Paris,  1834. 

"*  “ Entr6  en  el  ano  de  1622  & ser  lidotor  del  Contgo  de  la  General  Inqui- 
ticion,  cuyo  empleo  sirvi6  y desempeh6  con  todo  honor  muchos  anos.”  And 
he  declared,  “ en  esta  clausula  de  su  Testamento : ‘ Y por  quanto  yo  y mis 
hermanos  y toda  nuestra  familia  nos  heraos  sustentado,  autorizado  y puesio 
en  estado  con  las  honras  y mercedes,  que  nos  ha  hccho  el  santo  Oficio  de  la 
Inquisicion,  & quien  hemos  servido  como  nucstros  antepassados ; encargo 
afectuosissimamente  & todos  mis  sucessores  le  seao  para  siempre  los  mas 
respetuosos  servidores  y oriados,  viviendo  en  ocupacion  de  su  santo  ser- 
vicio,  pmcutando  adelantarse  y sennlarse  en  61,  quanto  les  fuere  possible, 
en  qualquiera  de  sus  ministerioe ; pues  todos  son  tan  diguoe  de  estimacioa 
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of  society,  any  thing  approaching  to  a secular  or  scientific 
spirit,  was,  of  course,  impossible.  Every  one  believed ; 
no  one  inquired.  Among  the  better  classes,  all  were  en- 
gaged in  war  or  theology,  and  most  were  occupied  with 
both.  Those  who  made  literature  a profession,  ministered, 
as  professional  men  too  often  do,  to  the  prevailing  pre- 
judice. Whatever  concerned  the  Church  was  treated 
not  only  with  respect,  but  with  timid  veneration.  Skill 
and  industry  worthy  of  a far  better  cause,  were  expended 
in  eulogizing  every  folly  which  superstition  had  invented. 
The  more  cruel  and  preposterous  a custom  was,  the 
greater  the  number  of  persons  who  wrote  in  its  favour, 
albeit  no  one  had  ventured  to  assail  it.  The  quantity  of 
Spanish  works  to  prove  the  necessity  of  religious  perse- 
cution is  incalculable ; and  this  took  place  in  a country 
where  not  one  man  in  a thousand  doubted  the  propriety 
of  burning  heretics.  As  to  miracles,  which  form  the  other 
capital  resource  of  theologians,  they,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  constantly  happening,  and  as  constantly 
being  recorded.  All  literary  men  were  anxious  to  say 
something  on  that  important  subject.  Saints,  too,  being 
in  great  repute,  their  biographies  were  written  in  pro- 
fusion, and  with  an  indifference  to  truth  which  usually 
characterizes  that  species  of  composition.  With  these 
and  kindred  topics,  the  mind  of  Spain  was  chiefiy  busied. 
Monasteries,  nunneries,  religious  orders,  and  cathedrals 
received  equal  attention,  and  huge  books  were  i^Titten 
about  them,  in  order  that  every  particular  might  be  pre- 
served. Indeed,  it  often  happened  that  a single  convent, 
or  a single  cathedral,  would  have  more  than  one  his- 
torian ; each  seeking  to  distance  his  immediate  compe- 
titor, and  all  striving  which  could  do  most  to  honour  the 
Church  and  to  uphold  the  interests  of  which  the  Church 
was  the  guardian.*^ 

y veneracion.’ ’’  La  Motquea,  por  Villaviciota,  Prologo,  pp.  x.-xU.,  edit. 
Madrid,  1777. 

“ Hardly  a convent  or  a saint  of  any  note  in  Spain,  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  failed  of  especial  commemoration;  and 
each  of  the  religious  orders  and  great  cathedrals  had  at  least  one  historian, 
and  most  of  them  several.  The  number  of  books  on  Spanish  ecclesiastical 
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Such  was  the  preponderance  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, and  such  was  the  homage  paid  to  ecclesiastical 
interests  by  the  Spaniards  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tm-y.^®^  They  did  every  thing  to  strengthen  the  Church 
in  that  very  age  when  other  nations  first  set  themselves 
in  earnest  to  weaken  it.  This  unhappy  peculiarity  was 
undoubtedly  the  eflFect  of  preceding  events ; but  it  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  decline  of  Spain,  since,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  in  former  periods,  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  in  modem  times,  the  prosperity  of  nations 
depends  on  principles  to  which  the  clergy,  as  a body, 
are  invariably  opposed.  Under  Philip  III.  they  gained 
an  immense  accession  of  strength ; and  in  that  very  reign 
they  signalized  this  new  epoch  of  their  power  by  obtain- 
ing, with  circumstances  of  horrible  barbarity,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  whole  Moorish  nation.  This  was  an  act  so 
atrocious  in  itself,*^  and  so  terrible  in  its  consequences, 
that  some  writers  have  ascribed  to  it  alone,  the  subse- 
quent ruin  of  Spain;  forgetting  that  other  causes,  far 


history  is,  therefore,  one  that  may  well  be  called  enormous.”  Tichnnr't 
HiMory  of  Spniiinh  LiUrature,  vol.  iii.  p.  132.  Fonicr  assures  us,  somewhat 
needlessly,  of  what  no  one  ever  doubted,  that  “ los  estudios  safn^dos  jamas 
decayfiroti  eii  Espana.”  Fonwr,  (Jmcion  ApologHica,  Madrid,  1786,  p.  141. 

In  162.3,  Howell  writes  from  Madrid  : “ Such  is  the  reverence  they 
bear  to  the  church  here,  and  so  holy  a conceit  they  have  of  all  ecclesiastics, 
that  the  greatest  Don  in  Spain  will  tremble  to  offer  the  meanest  of  them 
any  outrage  or  affront."  I!o\ctW » LtlUrn,  edit.  London,  1754,  p.  138.  “The 
reverence  they  show  to  the  holy  function  of  the  church  is  wonderful  ; 
Princes  and  Queens  will  not  disdain  to  kiss  a Capuchin's  sleeve,  or  the  sur- 
plice of  a priest.”  . . . “ There  are  no  such  sceptics  and  cavillers  there,  as 

in  other  places.”  p.  496.  In  1669,  another  observer  writes  : “Ku  Kspagne 
les  Religieux  sent  les  maStrcs,  et  I'emportent  par  tout  ob  ils  sc  trouvent.” 
Voyagtx  fail*  en  divert  Tempt  en  /itpagne,  Amsterdam,  1700,  p.  35.  And,  to 
quote  one  more  authority,  the  following  picture  is  given  of  Spanish  society 
ill  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.:  “No  habia  familia  con  quien  no  estuvierau 
cntroncados  los  frailes  per  amist.ad  6 parentesco  ; tii  casa  que  les  cerrara  sus 
puertas  ; iii  conversacion  en  que  no  se  les  cediera  la  palabra ; ni  mesa  cn  que 
no  se  les  obligara  & ocupar  la  primera  silla;  ni  resoliicion  grave  entre  ricos 
6 pobres  que  se  adoptara  sin  sii  consejo ; y si  no  tomabaii  parte  en  ellas, 
las  satisfacciones  dom6sticas  no  eran  cabales.”  Hio,  HUioria  del  Heinado  de 
Cnrlot  111.,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

“ lie  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  qiii  n'btoit  pas  trbs  susceptible  de  piti£, 
I’appellc  ‘ le  plus  hardi  et  le  plus  barbarc  conseil  dunt  I'liistoire  de  tous  les 
sibcles  pr£c6dens  fasse  mention.’”  Sitmotuli,  llitloirt det Fran^it,  vol.  xxii. 
p.  163,  Paris,  1839. 
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more  potent,  were  also  at  work,  and  that  this  stupendous 
crime  could  never  have  been  perpetrated,  except  in  a 
country  which,  being  long  accustomed  to  regard  heresy 
as  the  most  heinous  of  all  offences,  was  ready,  at  any 
cost,  to  purge  the  land  and  to  free  itself  from  men  whose 
mere  presence  was  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

After  the  reduction,  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of 
the  last  Mohammedan  kingdom  in  Spain,  the  great  object 
of  the  Spaniards  became  to  convert  those  whom  they  had 
conquered.  They  believed  that  the  future  welfare  of  a 
whole  people  was  at  stake ; and  finding  that  the  exhorta- 
tions of  their  clergy  had  no  effect,  they  had  recourse  to 
other  means,  and  persecuted  the  men  they  were  unable  to 
persuade.  By  torturing  some,  by  burning  others,  and  by 
threatening  all,  they  at  length  succeeded  ; and  we  are  as- 
sured that,  after  the  year  1526,  there  was  no  Mohammedan 
in  Spain,  who  had  not  been  converted  to  Christianity.'*^ 
Immense  numbers  of  them  were  baptized  by  force  ; but 
being  baptized,  it  was  held  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Church,  and  were  amenable  to  her  discipline.'*''®  That  dis- 

“ Porque  lo8  Reyes  qiieriendo,  que  en  todo  el  Reino  fuesen  Christianos, 
embiaron  & Frai  Francisco  Xiniencz,  quefue  Araobigpo  de  Toledo  i Cardenal, 
para  que  los  persuadiese.  Mas  ellos,  gente  dura,  pertinaz,  nuevamente 
conquistada,  estuvieron  recios.  ” Mrtuloia,  fiuerra  dt  (imtuuln  mu  hiw  Fe- 
liju  II.  contra  lot  Moriscot,  Valencia,  1770,  4to,  p.  10.  The  author  of  this 
book  was  bom  early  iu  the  sixteenth  century,  at  Qranada,  where  he  lived  for 
a considerable  period. 

>«  “ L’ann6e  1520  vit  done  disparaStre  dans  toutes  les  parties  de  I’Espagne 
les  signes  extirieurs  de  I’islamisme.”  Circourt,  Hutoirc  det  Amhts  d’Etjutf/ne, 
Paris,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  M.  Lafuentc  {Ilittoriade  Efptnut,  vol.  x.  p.  132) 
says  of  1 502,  that  ‘ ‘ desde  entonces,  por  primera  vez  al  cabo  de  ocho  sigios,  no 
qued6  un  solo  habitante  en  Kspaua que  esterionnente  diera culto  & Mahoma:” 
hut  in  vol.  xi.  p.  447,  he  says  that,  in  1524,  “ volvieron  inmediatamente  & 
sus  ritos  y ccremouius  musliniicas.”  As  M.  de  Circourt  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  materials  used  by  M.  Lafuente,  and  is,  moreover,  a much  more 
critical  writer,  it  seems  likely  that  his  statement  is  the  correct  one. 

“ Ces  malheureux  auraient  tous  et6  extermin^,  s’ils  n'avaient  consent! 
a recevoir  le  hapt£me.  Au  milieu  des  d^mhres  de  leurs  maisons,  sur  les 
cadavres  fumans  de  lours  femmes,  ils  s’agenouill^rent.  Les  gennanos,  ivres 
de  sang,  brent  I’ofSce  de  pretres  ; I'un  d’eux  prit  un  balai,  aspergea  la  foiile 
des  musulmans,  en  prouonyant  les  paroles  sacramentelles,  et  crut  avoir  fait 
des  chr4tiens.  L’arm6e  des  germanos  sc  r^pandit  ensiiite  dans  Ic  pays 
environnnnt,  saccageant  d’abord,  baptisant  aprte.”  Circourt,  Uutoirc  det 
Arabet  dEtpagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  175.  See  also  p.  202. 
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cipline  was  administered  by  the  Inquisition,  which,  during 
the  rest  of  the  sixteenth  century,  subjected  these  new 
Christians,  or  Moriscoes,  as  they  were  now  called,^*®  to 
the  most  barbarous  treatment.  The  genuineness  of  their 
forced  conversion  was  doubted ; it  therefore  became  the 
business  of  the  Chtirch  to  inquire  into  their  sincerity.*^ 
The  civil  government  lent  its  aid ; and  among  other  enact- 
ments, an  edict  was  issued  by  Philip  II.  in  1566,  ordering 
the  Moriscoes  to  abandon  every  thing  which  by  the  slight- 
est possibility  could  remind  them  of  their  former  religion. 
They  were  commanded,  under  severe  penalties,  to  learn 
Spanish,  and  to  give  up  all  their  Arabic  books.  They 
were  forbidden  to  read  their  native  language,  or  to  write 
it,  or  even  to  speak  it  in  their  own  houses.  Their  cere- 
monies and  their  very  games  were  strictly  prohibited. 
They  were  to  indulge  in  no  amusements  which  had  been 
practised  by  their  fathers;  neither  were  they  to  wear  such 
clothes  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to.  Their  women 
were  to  go  unveiled;  and  as  bathing  was  a heathenish 
custom,  ^1  public  baths  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  even 
all  baths  in  private  houses.*^ 

“•  That  was  their  general  name;  but,  in  Aragon,  they  were  termed 
“ ‘tomjidizoa,’  en  lenguage  insultante.”  Jatitr,  Condition  it  U>*  Moritcot 
dt  Jitpaiui,  Madrid,  IS57,  p.  26. 

“ Recibieron  el  Sacramento  por  comodidad,  no  de  voluntad,  y asi  encu- 
brian  todo  lo  possible  cl  viuir  y morir  en  la  secta  de  Mahoma,  siendo  infielea 
apostatas.”  ViinJer/iammen's  r'iU/tf  ,S<ffundo,p.  12.  “ Porque  la  Inquisicion 
los  comenz6  & apretar  mas  de  lo  ordinario.’’  Mrtuioia,  (Juerra  do  (Iranada, 

E.  20.  “ Poner  nuevo  cuidado  i diligencia  en  descubrir  los  motivos  dcstoe 

ombres.”  p.  26.  And  yet  this  very  writer  has  the  impudence  to  declaim 
against  Mohammedanism  ns  a cruel  religion.  “ Cruel  i abominable  religion 
aplacar  h Dios  con  vida  i sangre  inocente  !”  pp.  107,  108. 

Vanderhammen  (Filiftt  lygundo,  p.  12,  Madrid,  1632)  merely  tells 
us  that  ” Por  cedula  el  ano  sesenta  y seis  lea  mand6  dexassen  cl  habito, 
lengiia  y costiirabres  de  Moros,  y fucssen  Christianos  y lo  pareciessen."  But 
the  exact  provisions  were,  ” Que  dentro  de  tree  aiios  aprendiesen  los  moriscos 
k hablar  la  Icngua  castellana,  y de  alii  adelante  ningnno  pudiese  hablar,  leer 
ni  escribir  ar&bigo  en  publico  ni  en  secreto  : que  todos  los  contratos  que  se 
hiciesen  en  ardbigo  fuesen  nulos : que  todos  los  libros  asi  cscritos  los  llevasen 
en  tdrmino  de  treinta  dias  al  presidente  de  la  audicncia  dcOranada  para  que 
los  mandase  examinar,  devolviendoseles  aquellos  que  no  ofrecieran  incon- 
veuiente  para  que  los  pudicaeii  guardar  solo  durante  los  tres  aiioa  : one  nose 
hicieran  ae  nuevo  marlotaa,  almalafas,  calzas  ni  otra  suerte  de  vestidos  de-los 
que  se  usaban  en  tiempos  de  moros  ; que  durante  este  tiempo,  las  mujeres 
vestidas  k la  morisca  Ilevarian  la  earn  descubierta  ; que  no  usasen  do  las 
ocremouias  ni  de  los  regoeijos  moros  en  las  bodas,  sino  couforme  al  uso  de  la 
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By  these  and  similar  measures,  these  unhappy 
people  were  at  length  goaded  into  rebellion;  and  in  1568 
they  took  the  desperate  step  of  measuring  their  force 
against  that  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.  The  result 
could  hardly  be  doubted ; but  the  Moriscoes,  maddened 
by  their  sufferings,  and  fighting  for  their  all,  protracted 
the  contest  till  1571,  when  the  insurrection  was  finally 
put  down.*^  By  this  unsuccessful  effort,  they  were 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  and  in  strength  ; and,  during 
the  remaining  twenty-seven  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
wo  hear  comparatively  little  of  them.  Notwithstanding 
an  occasional  outbreak,  the  old  animosities  were  subsid- 
ing, and  in  the  course  of  time  would  probably  have  dis- 
appeared. At  all  events,  there  was  no  pretence  for  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  since  it  was  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Moriscoes,  weakened  in  every  way,  humbled, 
broken,  and  scattered  through  the  kingdom,  could,  even 
if  they  desired  it,  effect  any  thing  against  the  resources 
of  the  executive  government. 

But,  after  the  death  of  Philip  II.,  that  movement 

Santa  Madre  Iglesia,  abriendo  las  puertas  de  bus  casas  en  talcs  dias,  y tam- 
bien  en  los  de  fiesta,  no  haciendo  zambras  ni  leylas  cun  instrumeiiCos  ni 
cantares  inoriscos,  aunque  no  dijesen  en  ellos  cosas  contraria  fi  la  religion 
cristiana,”  itc.  Janet,  Vondicion  de  lot  Moritcoi,  pp.  31,  32,  where  other  par- 
ticulars will  be  found,  which  should  be  compared  with  Circourt,  Hittoire  tkt 
Araltet  d' Etf/agne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  278,  28.3,  45D-463. 

Some  of  the  other  steps  which  were  taken,  before  IfltiO,  to  affront  the 
Moriscoes  are  enumerated  in  Preteott  'e  Hittory  of  Philip  II.,  vol.  iii.  p.  10, 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  there  were  many  acts  of  local 
tyranny  which  escape  the  general  historian.  One  of  them,  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ouadix,  is  worth  quoting.  “On  le  vit  pousser  I'intolerancc  jus- 
qu’h  faire  raser  les  femmes  et  les  obliger  h rftclcr  leurs  ongles  pour  en  fairo 
disparaltre  les  traces  du  heniifi,  cosmetique  inoSensif  dont  il  abhorrait 
I’lisage,  en  raison  de  ce  que  les  Aralies  I’avaient  iutroduit.”  Circourt,  Uit~ 
toire  del  Araltrt  d Eejiagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

Its  concluding  scene,  in  March  1671,  is  skilfully  depicted  in  PreteoH’t 
Ilittory  of  Philip  HI.,  vol.  iiL  pp.  148-161.  The  splendid  courage  of  the 
Moriscoes  is  attested  by  Mendoza  in  his  contemporary  history  of  the  war; 
but,  in  luurating  the  horrible  outrages  which  they  uiidoubtcsily  committed, 
he  makes  no  allowance  for  the  long-continued  aud  insufi'emble  provocations 
which  they  had  received  from  the  Spanish  Christians.  What  he  mentions 
of  one  of  the  battles  is  curious,  and  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  else- 
where recorded.  “ Fue  porfiado  por  ambas  partes  el  comimte  hasta  venir  k 
las  espadas,  de  que  los  Moros  se  aprovechan  menos  que  nosotros,  por  tener 
las  suyas  un  filo  i uo  herir  ellos  de  punta."  Mendom,  Ouerra  de  Uranada, 
edit.  4to,  Valencia,  1776,  p.  168. 
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began  which  I have  just  described,  and  which,  contrary  to 
the  course  of  afiairs  in  other  nations,  secured  to  the  Spanish 
clergy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  more  power  than  they 
had  possessed  in  the  sixteenth.  The  consequences  of  this 
were  immediately  apparent.  The  clergy  did  not  think 
that  the  steps  taken  by  Philip  II.  against  the  Moriscoes 
were  sufficiently  decisive  ; and  even  during  his  lifetime 
they  looked  forward  to  a new  reign,  in  which  these  Chris- 
tians of  doubtful  sincerity  should  be  either  destroyed  or 
driven  from  Spain.'^^  While  he  was  on  the  throne,  the 
prudence  of  the  government  restrained  in  some  degree 
the  eagerness  of  the  Church ; and  the  king,  following  the 
advice  of  his  ablest  ministers,  refused  to  adopt  the  measures 
to  which  he  was  urged,  and  to  which  his  own  disposition 
prompted  him.*®^  But,  under  his  successor,  the  clergy,  as 

An  instance  of  this  was  exhibited  in  1678,  on  the  verj'  day  in  which 
Philip  III.  was  hum.  “ Predicando  en  un  liigar  de  Aragon,  todode  Moriscos, 
llamndo  Rida,  6 Torrellas,  un  religiose,  Ilauiado  Vargas,  el  mismo  dia,  que 
naci6  su  Magestad,  viendu  el  poco  fruto,  que  haoia  con  siis  sennones,  dixo, 
coino  en  Profecia,  & aquella  geute  rebelde : Pues  no  quereis  despedir  de 
vuestros  pechos  esta  infernal  sccta,  sabed,  que  ha  nacido  en  Castilla  vu  Prin- 
cipe que  os  hade  echar  de  Espaha.”  Porrriio,  Dichm  y Hechotde  I’hrlipe  Ilf., 
in  low's,  Memoriat,  Madrid,  ITil,  p.  224:  and  nearly  the  same  words  'mJaner, 
C’lTuiicion  df  lo»  Moritcos,  p.  6<).  Mr.  Prescott,  in  his  Hittoryof  Philip  IL, 
vol.  iii.  p.  13!),  quotes  a Sis.  letter  from  I)ou  John  of  Austna  to  Philip  II., 
written  in  1570,  and  stating  that  the  Sp,anish  monks  were  openly  preaching 
against  the  leniency  with  which  the  king  treated  the  Moriscoes.  “ Predi- 
canilo  en  los  pdipitos  publicamente  contra  la  benignidad  y clemencia  que 
V.  M.  ha  mandudo  usar  con  esta  gente.” 

III  a recent  work  of  considerable  authority,  it  is  denied  that  Philip  II. 
entertained  the  desire  of  expelling  the  Moriscoes.  “ El  carActer  austero  y la 
severidad  de  Felipe  II.  redundabaii  en  favor  de  los  moriscos,  portjue  no 
dalia  oidos  A las  instigneiones  de  algiiiios  persoiiajes  que  senalalian  la  expul- 
sion general  como  dnico  remedio  eticaz  para  los  males  que  ofrecia  al  pais 
aquella  desveiitumda  raza.  Acaliaba  el  monarca  de  tocar  los  tristes  resiil- 
tados  de  uiia  emigracion  por  los  fuuestas  consecuencias  de  la  despoblacioii 
del  reiiio  granadiiio,  y preferia  coiitiuuar  en  la  tenda  de  la  eoneiliacion,  pro- 
curando  de  nuevo  la  ensehanza  de  los  conversos.”  Jnner,  Cotulinon  de  lot 
Moritcot,  Madrid,  1857,  p.  69,  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
contrary  to  all  we  know  of  the  character  of  Philip,  we  have,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  the  testimony  of  Archbishop  Ribera,  who  had  often  commu- 
nicated with  the  king  on  the  subject,  and  who  distinctly  states  that  Philip 
desired  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain.  “ El  hechar  los  .Moros  deste 
Reyno,  ha  sido  cosa  muy  desseada,  y procurada  por  los  Reyes  Predecessores 
del  Rey  nuestro  Sehor,  aunque  no  exccutada.”  . . . “El  Rey  Don  Felipe 
Seguiido,  nuestro  Senor,  despues  de  suceder  en  estos  Reynos,  tiivo  el  mitnio 
detteo  ; y assi  mand6,  ipie  so  juntasseii  los  Prelados  deste  Reyno  para  biiscar 
remedio  el  aho  de  1568;  siendo  Arfobispo  desta  Metropoliel  Heverendissimo 
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we  have  already  seen,  gained  fresh  strength,  and  they  soon 
felt  themselves  sufficiently  powerful  to  begin  another  and 
final  crusade  against  the  miserable  remains  of  the  Moorish 
nation. 

The  Archbishop  of  Valencia  was  the  first  to  take  the 
field.  In  1G02,  this  eminent  prelate  presented  a memorial 
to  Philip  III.  against  the  Moriscoes ; and  finding  that  his 
views  were  cordially  supported  by  the  clergy,  and  not 
discouraged  by  the  crown,  he  followed  up  the  blow  by 
another  memorial  having  the  same  object.’^  The  Arch- 
bishop, who  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  and  who  from 
his  rank  and  position  was  a natural  representative  of  the 

Don  Hernando  de  Lloazes.  Hizieronae  en  aquella  Junta  algunas  Conati- 
tucionea  de  conaideracion.  Viato  que  no  aprovechabaii,  mand6  el  ano  l.'iB? 
que  ae  hiziesae  otra  Junta,  m la  r/ital  tm  halU  yo : anadimoa  tambien  algunaa 
uuevaa  Cunatitucionea.  Y conatando  & au  .Mageatad  que  no  eran  baatiintes 
laa  diligenciaa  paaaadaa,  y que  aiempre  peraeveraban  en  au  heregia,  ae  reaolvio 
de  maudarloa  bechar  del  Reyno,  6 por  lo  meuoa  meterloa  dentro  de  la  tierra.” 
A'lmrurz,  Vida  de  Ribera,  Roma,  17.34,  4to,  pp.  419,  420.  Thia  important 
masage  la  deciaive  aa  to  the  real  feelings  of  Philip,  unlcaa  we  assume  that 
Riljera  has  stated  a deliberate  falsehood,  liut,  strange  to  say,  even  the 
book  in  which  so  remarkable  a passage  is  contained,  appears  to  be  unknown 
either  to  .M.  Janer  or  to  M.  Lafuente. 

“ El  rey  Felipe  III.,  hombre  de  rudo  ingenio,  se  dejaba  gobemar  con 
facilidad  por  aquellos  que  sabiendo  loa  temores  de  au  conciencia,  se  aprove- 
chaban  de  au  imbccilidad  para  conseguir  cuauto  querian.  Muchoa  eclesiksti- 
cos,  recordando  las  espulsiones  de  judios  y moroa  e^ecutadas  de  6rden  de  Fer- 
nando 6 Is:ibel,  y conociendo  que  6,  Felipe  III.  sena  agradable  imitar  k eatos 
monarcas,  le  acouaejaron  que  condenase  al  destierro  k todoa  loa  rooriscoa  que 
vivian  en  sua  reyuoa ; puea  no  solo  se  obstiiiaban  en  aeguir  la  ley  mahometana, 
aino  que  teiiian  tratos  con  loa  turcos  y entre  si  para  buscar  bus  libcrtadea  por 
medio  del  rigor  de  las  armaa.”  Catlro,  Recadeticia  de  Jitpaita,  Cadiz,  1^2, 
pp.  101,  102. 

These  memorials  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Life  by  Ximenez. 
See  the  very  curious  book,  entitled  Viita  y Virtuda  del  VeneraUe  Siervo  de 
Dim  D.  Jtum  tie  Rihera,  por  d R.  /’.  t'r.  Juan  A'inteitez,  Roma,  17;i4,  4to, 
pp.  367-374,  376-393.  This  work  is,  I believe,  extremely  rare ; at  all 
events,  I endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  obtain  a copy  from  Spain  or  Italy,  and, 
after  some  years’  unsuccessful  search,  I met  with  the  one  I now  have,  on  a 
Loudon  book-stall.  M.  de  Circourt,  in  his  learned  History  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs,  dues  nut  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  its  existence,  and  he  complains 
that  he  could  not  procure  the  works  of  Ribera,  whose  Memorials  he  con- 
sequently quotes  second-hand.  Circourt,  J/ittoire  tie*  Arabe*  fTEepatpie, 
Paris,  1^6,  vol.  iii.  pp.  168,  351.  Nor  does  Watson  seem  to  have  Itnowu 
it ; though  both  he  and  M.  de  Circourt  refer  to  Eacriva’a  Life  of  Ribera. 
Watioii*  PhUip  111.,  Ijondon,  1839,  pp.  214-221.  Au  abstract  of  these 
Memorials  is  given  by  Qeddes,  who,  though  a learned  and  accurate  writer, 
had  the  mischievous  habit  of  nut  indicating  the  sources  of  his  information, 
Oedde*'  Tract*,  Loudon,  1730,  voL  i.  pp.  60-71. 
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Spanish  Church,  assured  the  king  that  all  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  the  monarchy,  had  been  caused  by  the 
presence  of  these  unbelievers,  whom  it  was  now  necessary 
to  root  out,  even  as  David  had  done  to  the  Philistines,  and 
Saul  to  the  Amalekites.'^®  He  declared  that  the  Armada, 
which  Philip  II.  sent  against  England  in  1588,  had  been 
destroyed,  because  God  would  not  allow  even  that  pious 
enteqjrise  to  succeed,  while  those  who  undertook  it,  left 
heretics  undisturbed  at  home.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
late  expedition  to  Algiers  had  failed ; it  being  evidently 
the  will  of  Heaven  that  notliing  should  prosper  while 
Spain  was  inhabited  by  apostates.**®  He,  therefore,  ex- 
horted the  king  to  exile  all  the  Moriscoes,  except  some 
whom  ho  might  condemn  to  work  in  the  galleys,  and 
others  who  could  become  slaves,  and  labour  in  the  mines 


“ For  lo  qual  se  puedc  creer,  que  nuestro  Senor  ha  querido  reservar 
esta  obra  tan  digiia  de  pccho  Real  para  Vuestra  Magestad,  como  rescrv6  la 
Uljertad  de  au  pueblo  para  Moyaea,  la  cntrada  de  la  Tierra  de  Promissioa 
para  Josue,  la  vcngan^a  de  la  injuria  autigua  de  log  Amaleciuitas  para  Saul, 
y la  victoria  de  log  Filigteos  para  David.”  Ximenfz,  Vida  dt  RiUnt,  p.  370. 
Again,  p.  377  ; “ Y al  primer  Rey  que  tuvo  el  Alundo,  en  giendo  elegido  por 
Diog,  y conlirmado  en  gu  Iteyno,  le  enibia  4 mandar  por  un  Propheta  que 
destruya  & log  Amalcquitag,  gin  dexar  hoinbres,  ni  mugereg,  ni  nino.a,  auuque 
gean  de  leche,  en  fin  que  no  quedc  ra«tro  de  ellog,  ni  de  aus  haziendaa.  Y 
^rque  no  cumplid  exactamente  au  mandamiento,  cay6  en  indignacion  de 
Dioa,  y fue  privado  del  Reyno.  Al  geguudo  Rey,  que  fue  David,  le  inando 
Dioa  en  giendo  Jurado,  que  destruyeage  log  Philiateog,  como  lo  hizo.” 

“ El  aiio  qnando  ge  perdio  la  poderoga  Armada,  que  iba  4 Inglaterra, 
confiado  de  la  benignidad  del  Rey  nueatro  Senor,  que  eat4  en  cl  Cicio,  me 
atrevi  con  el  zclo  de  fiel  vassallo  y Capellan,  4 deiir  4 Sii  Mageatad  ; que 
aviendo  gaatado  mucho  tiempo  en  diacurrir,  que  causa  podia  aver  para  que 
Diog,  nuestro  Senor,  pemiitiesge  aquel  mal  auccsso,  ae  mo  havia  ofrccido 
una  co«i  de  mucha  consideracion,  y era,  querer  dezir  la  Magestad  Divina  4 
Sn  Magestad  Catolica  ; que  mientras  no  ponia  remedio  en  cstas  Ileregiaa  de 
Espaiia,  cuyos  Reynos  le  avia  encomeiidado,  no  ae  debia  ocupar  en  rcmediar 
las  de  loa  Reynos  ageuog.  Y ahoia  coufiando  en  la  misma  benignidad,  y 
clemencia  de  Vuestra  Magestad,  me  atrevo  tambicu  4 dezir,  que  aviendo 
conaiderado  la  causa,  porque  Dios  nos  ha  quitado  de  las  nianos  la  toma  de 
Argel,  aviendose  dispueato  todoa  las  prevenciones  para  ella  con  la  mayor 
prudeucia,  y aogacidad,  que  hemos  visto  en  nuegtroa  tiempos,  y sirviendonog 
el  mar,  y loa  ayres,  y las  ocasiones,  de  la  mauera,  que  pudiamoe  deasear, 
tengo  por  sin  duda,  que  ha  gido,  qiierer  nuestro  Seiior  dar  4 Vuestra  Mi^eg- 
tod  cl  ultimo  recuerdo  de  la  obligacion,  que  tiene,  de  resolver  csta  platica.” 
Ximoiez,  Vida  lU  /lilrra,  p.  373.  It  would  be  a pity  if  such  admirable 
gpeciinens  of  theological  reasoning  were  to  remain  buried  in  an  old  Roman 
quarto.  1 congratulate  myself  and  the  reader  on  my  acquisition  of  this 
volume,  which  u a vast  repertory  of  powerful,  though  obsolete,  weapons. 
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of  America.'*^  This,  he  added,  would  make  the  reign  of 
Philip  glorious  to  all  posterity,  and  would  raise  his  fame 
far  above  that  of  his  predecessors,  who  in  this  matter  had 
neglected  their  obvious  duty.'®* 

These  remonstrances,  besides  being  in  accordance  \v'ith 
the  known  views  of  the  Spanish  Church,  were  warmly 
supported  by  the  personal  influence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  the  primate  of  Spain.  In  only  one  respect  did 
he  differ  from  the  views  advocated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Valencia.  The  Archbishop  of  Valencia  thought  that  chil- 
dren under  seven  years  of  age  need  not  share  in  the  gene- 
ral banishment,  but  might,  without  danger  to  the  faith, 
be  separated  from  their  parents,  and  kept  in  Spain.  To 
this,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  strongly  objected.  He 
was  unwilling,  he  said,  to  run  the  risk  of  pure  Christian 
blood  being  polluted  by  infidels  ; and  he  declared  that 
sooner  than  leave  one  of  these  unbelievers  to  corrupt  the 


“ Todas  estag  cosag,  y otrag  muchag,  que  dexo  do  dezir,  por  no  ger 
proUxo,  me  hazen  cvidcncia,  de  que  oouvieuc  para  el  gervicio  dc  W03  niicslro 
Sefior,  y que  Vuegtra  Magegtad  est&  obligsido  on  cuncicncia,  coiiio  Key,  y 
Supremo  Seuor,  & quien  toca  dc  justicia  defender,  y congervar  gug  Reyuos, 
niaiidar  desterrar  dc  Kgpafia  todos  egtog  Morigcog,  g'm  tjue  quede  hornbre,  iii 
muger  grande,  ni  pequeuo ; rcservando  tan  tolamente  log  uifiog,  y uiuag, 
que  no  llegareii  fi  gicte  afios,  para  que  ge  guarden  ciitre  nosotrog,  rep.artien- 
dolos  por  lag  casag  particiilares  de  Chrigtiaiios  viejog.  Y aim  bay  opinion 
de  personas  doctas,  que  estos  tales  ninos  y ninas,  los  puedc  Vuestra  Mages- 
tad  dar  por  csclavog,  y lo  fundan  con  razones  probables."  A'inif/urz,  I'iJ't  de 
Ribera,  pp.  ,379,  illio.  “ Uestja  que  se  ban  de  desterrar,  podra  Vuestra 
Magestad  tomarlog  que  fucre  servido  por  csclavog,  para  proveer  sus  Galeras, 
6 para  enibiar  & las  niiiias  de  las  India-s,  sin  escrupulo  alguno  de  conciencia, 
lo  que  tambien  sera  de  no  poca  utilidad.”  p.  To  do  this,  was  to  Iks 

merciful ; for  they  all  deserved  capital  punishraeut,  “ rocrecian  peua  capi- 
tal." p.  381. 

“ Aora,  Catolica  Magestad,  vemog  que  Dios  nuestro  Senor  ha  rescr- 
vado  para  Vuestra  Magestad,  y para  su  Keal  Corona,  el  nombre,  y bechos 
dc  Key  Catbolico : perinitiendo  por  sus  secrctos  juizios,  que  log  que  ban 
eido  siempre  eneniigos  de  RU  Iglesia  sc  coiiserven,  y que  los  que  antes  eran 
Catholicos,  ayan  degenerado,  y apostatado  de  su  santa  ley  y assi  va  la  bonra 
de  Dios  nuestro  Sefior,  y cl  exeinplo,  y confusion  de  los  otros  Keyes,  en  quo 
Vuestra  Magestad  tenga  sus  Reynog  limpiog  de  Hcreges,  y piincipalmentc  & 
Espana.  Y quando  esto  huviesse  de  costar  grnndes  trabajos,  y todo  el  oro, 
y plata,  que  hay  en  lag  Indias,  estaria  muy  bien  empleado : pues  se  atra- 
vicssa  la  bonra  dc  Dios,  la  dc  su  Santa  Iglesia,  el  antiguo  renombre  desta 
Corona,"  d:c.  Ximenez,  Vida  de  Ribera,  p.  382.  And  on  the  neglect  of  duty 
by  Charles  V.  and  Pliilip  II.,  see  p.  37u. 
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land,  he  would  have  the  whole  of  them,  men,  women,  and 
children,  at  once  put  to  the  sword.^®“ 

That  they  should  all  be  slain,  instead  of  being  banished, 
was  the  desire  of  a powerful  party  in  the  Church,  who 
thought  that  such  signal  punishment  would  work  good  by 
striking  terror  into  the  heretics  of  eveiy  nation.  Bleda, 
the  celebrated  Dominican,  one  of  the  most  influential  men 
of  his  time,  wished  this  to  be  done,  and  to  be  done 
thoroughly.  He  said,  that,  for  the  sake  of  example,  every 
Morisco  in  Spain  should  have  his  throat  cut,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  which  of  them  were  Cliristiaus  at 
heart,  and  it  was  enough  to  leave  the  matter  to  God,  who 
knew  his  own,  and  who  would  reward  in  the  next  world 
those  who  were  really  Catholics.*^® 

It  was  evident  that  the  fate  of  the  wretched  remnant 
of  a once  splendid  nation  was  now  sealed.  The  religious 
scruples  of  Philip  III.  forbad  him  to  struggle  with  the 
Church;  and  his  minister  Lerma  would  not  risk  his  own 


iM  « niost  powerful  promoter  of  their  expulsion,  was  Don  Bernardo 
dc  Roias  y Sandoval,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Inquisitor-General 
and  Chancellor  of  Spain.  This  great  prelate,  who  was  brother  to  the  Duke 
of  Lerma,  by  whom  the  king  for  some  years  before,  and  for  some  years  after 
the  expulsion  was  absolutely  governed,  was  so  zealous  to  have  the  whole 
race  of  the  Moriscoes  extinguished,  that  he  opposed  the  detaining  of  their 
children  who  were  under  seven  years  of  age ; affirming  that  of  the  two  he 
judged  it  more  advisable  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  Moriscoes,  men, 
women,  and  children,  than  to  have  any  of  their  children  left  in  Spain,  to 
defile  the  true  Spanish  blood  with  a mixture  of  the  Moorish.”  UeiltUs' 
TracU,  vol.  i.  pp.  85,  86.  Kavarrete  has  pronounced  a glowing  eulogy 
upon  the  piety  and  other  noble  qualities  of  this  prelate ; and  says  that 
“ llenando  de  esplendor  con  su  virtud  tres  sillas  episcupalcs,  nierecid  quc 
Clemente  VIII.  le  honrasc  con  el  capelo,  y fud  elevado  b la  primada  de 
Toledo,  y al  empleo  de  inquisidor  general.”  f'ida  dt  CervatUa,  pp.  xcvii., 
xcviii.,  Barcelona,  1839. 

"•  “ He  did  assure  all  the  old  Christian  laity,  that  whenever  the  king 
should  give  the  word,  they  might,  without  any  scruple  of  conscience,  cut 
the  throats  of  all  the  Moriscoes,  and  not  spare  any  of  them  upon  their  pro- 
fessing themselves  Christians ; but  to  follow  the  holy  and  laudable  example 
of  the  Croiaado  that  was  raised  against  the  Albigenscs,  who,  upon  their 
having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  of  Bi^eir,  wherein  were  two 
hundred  thousand  Catholics  and  hereticks,  did  ask  Father  Aniold,  a Cister- 
cian monk,  who  was  their  chief  preacher,  ‘Whether  they  should  put  any 
to  the  sword  that  pretended  to  be  Catholics and  were  answered  by  the 
holy  Abliot,  ‘ That  they  should  kill  all  without  distinction,  and  leave  it  to 
God,  who  knew  his  own,  to  reward  them  for  being  true  Catholicks  in  the 
next  world which  was  accordingly  executed.”  (Jedda,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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authority  by  even  the  show  of  opposition.  In  1609,  he 
announced  to  the  king,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes 
had  become  necessary.  “ The  resolution,”  replied  Philip, 
“is  a great  one;  let  it  be  executed.”^^^  And  executed 
it  was,  with  unflinching  barbarity.  About  one  million  of 
the  most  industrious  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  hunted  out 
like  wild  beasts,  because  the  sincerity  of  their  religious 
opinions  was  doubtful.*'*^  Many  were  slain,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  coast ; others  were  beaten  and  plundered  ; 
and  the  majority,  in  the  most  wretched  plight,  sailed  for 
Africa.  During  the  passage,  the  crew,  in  many  of  the 
ships,  rose  upon  them,  butchered  the  men,  ravished  the 
women,  and  threw  the  children  into  the  sea.  Those  who 
escaped  this  fate,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Bedouins,  and  many  of  them 


“ ‘ Grande  resolucion  !’  contests  cl  d^bil  monarca  al  ministro  favorito : 
‘haccdlo  VOS,  duque.’  ” LafutnU,  IliMoria  de  Etj/aha,  vol.  xv.  p.  376.  But 
this  reply,  so  far  from  being  a mark  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Philip,  was 
a strictly  logical  application  of  the  principles  which  he  entertainca,  and 
which  indeed  were  almost  universal  in  Spain.  We  know  from  his  con- 
temporary biographer,  that  “ Beterminb  el  Rey  en  los  priucipios  de  su 
Reynado,  como  Rey  tan  podcroso  y Catolico,  de  consagrar  y dedicar  & Bios 
la  potencia  dc  sus  Cousejoe  y Armas  jiara  extinguir  y acaliar  los  eneniigos 
de  la  Iglesia  Santa.”  JJavita,  1/istoria  de  la  I'lVto  de  Felipe  Terccro,  lib.  i. 
p.  44. 

This  is  the  average  estimate.  Some  authors  make  it  less,  and  some 
more  ; while  one  writer  says,  “ The  numbers  expelled  have  been  estimated 
at  four  hundred  thousand  families,  or  two  millions  of  souls.”  Clarte’t 
Internal  State  of  Spain,  London,  1818,  p.  33.  But  this  is  incredible.  M. 
Castro  (Decadencia  de  Eepaha,  Oadix,  1852,  p.  105)  says,  “ Espaha  perdi6 
en  los  moriscoB  un  millon  de  habitautes  and  M.  Janer  (Cotidicion  de  lot 
Moritcot,  Madrid,  1867,  p.  93),  “ Sin  entrar  en  c&lculos  sobre  los  que  babia 
cuando  se  expidio  cl  cdicto  de  Valencia  en  l(i09,  ui  sobre  los  que  fenecieron 
en  las  rebeliones,  de  mono  armada,  de  sed,  de  hambre  6 ahogados,  creenios 
poder  fijar,  aproximadamente,  en  novecientos  mil  los  que  llegaron  & poner 
el  pie  fuera  de  la  peninsula,  despidi6ndose  para  siempre  de  las  costas  y 
fironteras  de  Espaha,  cuya  cifra  deducimos  del  exkmen  y oontexto  de  uuos 
y otros  escritores,  de  las  listas  que  nos  ban  quedado  de  los  expulsos,  de  los 
datoe  de  diversas  relaciones,  estados  y documentos  examinados  con  este  solo 
intento and  further  on,  p.  105,  “ la  expulsion  de  un  millon,  6 nove- 
cientos mil  de  sus  habitantes.”  Llorente  IHietoire  de  V InquUition,  vol.  iii. 
p.  4:10,  Paris,  1818)  says,  “un  million  d’habitans  utiles  et  laborieux 
Ximenez  ( Vida  de  Ribera,  Roma,  1734,  4to,  p.  70),  “ novecientos  mil and 
Boiscl.  who  was  in  Spain,  fifty  years  after  the  expulsion,  and  collected  the 
traditionary  evidence,  says,  “ II  sortit  neuf  oens  tant  de  milie  hommes  de 
compte  fiiit,  de  Valence,  d'Andalousie,  et  de  Castille.”  Boitd,  Journal  du 
Yopage  d’Ftpagne,  Paris,  1669,  4to,  p.  276. 
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put  to  the  sword.  Others  made  their  way  into  the  de- 
sert, and  perished  from  famine.  Of  the  number  of  lives 
actually  sacrificed,  we  have  no  authentic  account ; but  it 
is  said,  on  very  good  authority,  that  in  one  expedition, 
in  whieh  140,000  were  carried  to  Africa,  upwards  of 
100,000  suffered  death  in  its  most  frightful  forms  within 
a few  months  after  their  expulsion  from  Spain.''*^ 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Church  was  really  trium- 
phant.^^ For  the  first  time,  there  was  not  a heretic  to  be 
seen  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
All  were  orthodox,  and  all  were  loyal.  Every  inhabitant 
of  that  great  country  obeyed  the  Church,  and  feared  the 
king.  And  from  this  happy  combination,  it  was  believed 
that  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  Spain  were  sure  to 
follow.  The  name  of  Philip  III.  was  to  be  immortal,  and 
posterity  would  never  weary  of  admiring  that  heroic  act 
by  which  the  last  remains  of  an  infidel  race  were  cast  out 
from  the  land.  Those  who  had  even  remotely  participated 
in  the  glorious  consummation,  were  to  be  rewarded  by  the 
choicest  blessings.  Themselves,  and  their  families,  were 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  Heaven.  The  earth 
should  bear  more  fruit,  and  the  trees  should  clap  their 
hands.  Instead  of  the  thorn,  should  come  up  the  fir-tree, 
and  instead  of  the  brier,  the  myrtle.  A new  era  was 
now  inaugurated,  in  which  Spain,  purged  of  her  heresy, 
was  to  be  at  ease,  and  men,  living  in  safety,  were  to  sleep 

'**  Watton't  Philip  Til.,  pp.  234,  235.  Davila,  Vida  de  FAipe  III., 
p.  146.  Yahtz,  Monoriat  para  la  llutoria  de  FAipe  III.,  pp.  281,  290. 
Janer,  Condition  de  lot  lioriscot,  pp.  83,  84,  90.  Some  particuLirs  respect- 
ing their  expulsion  may  also  be  seen  in  Cottington’s  Letters  from  Madrid, 
which  were  written  in  1609,  but  are  of  very  little  value.  Winwood'e  Memo~ 
rials  of  Affairs  of  Utate,  vol.  iii.  pp.  73,  91,  103,  118,  London,  folio,  1725. 

In  a contemporary  sermon  in  commemoration  of  their  expulsion,  the 
preacher  joyfully  exclaims,  “ Pues,  que  mayor  honra  podemos  tener  en  este 
Reyno,  que  ser  todos  los  que  vivimoe  en  el,  heles  It  Dios,  y al  Rey,  sin  com- 
pafiia  de  estos  Hereges  y traydorest”  Ximenes,  Vida  de  Rihera,  p.  423. 
Another  clergyman  cries  out,  “ Al  fin  salieron  estos,  y qued6  la  tierra  libre 
de  la  infamia  de  esta  gente.”  Davila,  Vida  de  FAipe  Tercero,  p.  149.  See 
also  p.  151.  “ Y es  digno  de  poner  en  consideracion  el  zelo  que  los  Reyes 

de  Kspafia  tuvieron  en  todo  tiempo  de  sustentar  la  F6  Catolica ; pues  en 
difereutes  expulsiones  que  ban  necho,  hau  sacado  de  sus  Re3mos  tree 
millones  de  Moros,  y dos  millones  de  Judios,  enemigos  de  nuestra  Iglesia." 
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under  the  shade  of  their  own  vineyards,  sow  their  gardens 
in  peace,  and  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  they  had  planted.*"** 
These  were  the  promises  held  out  hy  the  Church,  and 
believed  hy  the  people.  It  is  our  business  to  inquire  how 
far  the  expectations  were  fulfilled,  and  what  the  con- 
sequences were  of  an  act  which  was  instigated  by  the 
clergy,  welcomed  by  the  nation,  and  eagerly  applauded 
by  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  genius  Spain  has  pro- 
duced. *“ 


Sec  the  gertnon  by  the  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  printed  at  lenirth  in 
the  Appendix  to  Ximenez,  Vida  d«  Hibera,  pp.  411-428.  I would  fain  quote 
it  all ; but  the  reader  must  be  content  with  part  of  the  peroration, 
pp.  426,  427.  “ Entre  las  felizidades,  que  cuenta  el  Espiritu  Santo  quo 

tuvieron  los  hijos  de  Israel  en  el  govierno  del  Rey  Salomon,  cs  una ; que 
yivian  los  hombres  seguros,  durmiendo  k la  sombra  de  su  parra,  y dc  su 
higiiera,  sin  tener  de  quicii  temer.  Atri  aCaremof  oi  t»te  lieyno  de  m/iii 
addante,  por  la  misericordia  de  nuestro  Senor,  y patenial  providencia  de  Su 
Magestad,  todo  nos  sobrar&,  y la  misma  tierrm  se  fertilizaiiH  y daiA  fruto  de 
bendicion.  Brocardico  es,  de  que  todos  uaabades,  diziendo  que  despues, 
que  estos  se  bautizaron.  no  se  avia  visto  un  ano  feHil ; aora  todo»  h teran, 
porque  las  heregias  y blasfemias  de  estos  tenian  esterilizada,  abrasada,  y 
inficionada  la  tierra,  como  dixo  el  Real  Prupheta  David,  con  tantos  pecados 
y alxjminaciones.’’  ...  . “ Y edificarfin  eu  las  tierras,  que  antes  eran  desi- 
ertas,  plantando  vinas,  y bebieiido  el  vino  de  ellas,  y sembrar&ii  huertas,  y 
coineran  del  fruto  de  los  arboles,  que  ban  plantado,  y nunca  seran  hechados 
de  8U8  casas,  dize  Dios.  Todo  esto  proincte  nuestro  Senor  por  dos  Prophe- 
tas  suyos.  Todo  (digo  otro  vez)  not  eofimrd.”  All  this  was  to  happen  to  the 
pwple  ; while,  as  to  the  king,  he,  in  the  same  sermon,  p.  416,  is  likened  to 
David  ; and  it  was  declared  by  another  high  authority,  that  his  expulsion 
of  the  Moriscoes  was  so  great  an  exploit  (“  hazafia”),  that  “ durira  su  meino- 
ria  por  los  veuideros  siglos.”  Porrtno,  in  Yanei,  Memorieu  para  Felipe  111., 


p.  281. 

“Amidst  the  devout  exultation  of  the  whole  kingdom, — Cervantes, 
Lope  de  Vega,  and  others  of  the  principal  men  of  genius  then  alive,  joining 
in  the  genend  jubilee.”  Ticknoft  Historg  of  l:iponi*h  Literature,  vol.  i. 
pp.  428,  429.  Compare  Dunlop't  Memoire,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  Porrefio  says  that 
It  may  be  placed  among  the  seven  wonders  of  ttic  world ; “ la  podemos 

Soner  entre  las  siete  maravillas  del  mundo.”  Yaitez,  Mrmoria*,  p.  297  : and 
avila  ( Vida  de  Felif>e  Tercero,  lib.  ii.  cap.  41,  p.  139)  pronounces  it  to  be 
the  most  glorious  achievement  which  had  been  seen  since  the  days  of 
Pelayo.  All  this  is  natural  enough  ; but  what  is  really  curious  is,  to  trace 
the  modem  remains  of  this  feeling.  Campomanes  (Avendiee  d la  Edueacimi 
Poyvlar,  vol.  iv.  p.  1.30,  Madrid^,  1777),  a very  able  man.  and  far  more 
liberal  than  most  of  his  countrymen,  is  not  ashamed  to  speak  of  “ la  justa 
expulsion  de  los  morisoos  desde  1610  k 1613.”  Ortiz,  in  1801,  expresses 
himself  with  more  hesitation,  but  is  evidently  in  favour  of  a measure  which 
liberated  Spain  from  “la  perniciosa  semilla  de  Malioma  que  restaba  eu 
ella.”  Competidio  de  la  llietoria  de  Enpana,  vol.  vi.  pp.  304,  305.  Nay, 
even  in  1856,  the  great  modem  historian  of  Spain,  while  admitting  the 
serious  material  injury  which  this  horrible  crime  inflicted  on  the  country, 
assures  us  that  it  had  the  “immense  advantage”  of  producing  religious 
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The  effects  upon  the  material  prosperity  of  Spain  may 
be  stated  in  a few  words.  From  nearly  every  part  of  the 
country,  large  bodies  of  industrious  agriculturists  and  ex- 
pert artificers  wore  suddenly  withdrawn.  The  best  systems 
of  husbandry  then  knowm,  were  practised  by  the  Moris- 
eoes,  who  tilled  and  irrigated  with  indefatigable  labour.’^^ 

The  cultivation  of  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  and  paper,  were  almost  confined  to  them.”® 

By  their  expulsion,  all  this  was  destroyed  at  a blow,  and 
most  of  it  was  destroyed  for  ever.  For,  the  Spanish  Chris- 
tians eonsidered  such  pursuits  beneath  their  dignity.  In 
their  judgment,  war  and  religion  were  the  only  two  avoca- 
tions worthy  of  being  followed.  To  fight  for  the  king,  or 

unitj ; unable  to  perceive  that  the  very  unity  of  which  he  boosts,  generates 
an  acquiescence  and  stagnation  of  mind  fatal  to  all  real  improvement,  • 

because  it  prevents  that  play  and  collision  of  opinions  by  which  the  wits  of 
men  are  sharpeued  and  made  ready  for  use.  “ Cou  la  expulsion  se  completd 
el  principio  dc  la  unidad  rcligiosa  en  Espaha,  que  fu£  uu  bien  iumenso,  pero 
se  consumb  la  ruina  de  la  agricultura,  que  fu4  un  inmenso  mal.”  Itafuente, 

HUtoria  de  EepaTui,  vol.  xvii.  p.  340,  Madrid,  1856.  And,  the  year  after 
this  sagacious  sentiment  had  been  given  to  the  world,  another  eminent 
Spaniai^,  in  a work  crowned  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  went  still 
further,  and  declared,  that  not  only  did  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  cause 
great  benefit  by  securing  unity  of  creed,  but  that  such  unity  was  “ neces- 
sary on  the  Spanish  soil.”  “ Y si  bajo  el  aspecto  econbmico  reprobamos 
semejante  menida  por  la  influencia  pemiciosa  que  tuvo  desde  el  momento 
de  dictarse,  la  imparcialidad  de  historiadores  nos  obliga  respctarla  por  los 
iumensos  bienes  que  produjo  en  el  6rden  religiose  y cn  el  6rden  politico.” 

. . . . “La  unidad  religiosa  era  necesaria  cn  el  suelo  espanol.”  Janer, 

Condition  Hociid  de  lot  Morincon  de  Eepaha,  Madrid,  1857,  pp.  110,  114. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  a country  in  which  these  opinions  are  expressed, 
not  by  some  obscure  fanatic,  from  the  platform  or  the  pulpit,  but  by  able 
and  learned  men,  who  promulgate  them  with  all  the  authority  of  their 
imsition,  being  themselves  deemed,  if  any  thing,  rather  too  bold  and  too 
liberal  for  the  people  to  whom  they  address  their  works  1 

“ Los  moros  eran  muy  diestros  en  todo  lo  que  mira  fiobras  de  agua.” 
Campomanee,  Ajiendice  d la  Educacion  Popular,  vol.  iii.  p.  evii.  “The 
Moors  were  the  most  intelligent  amculturists  Spain  ever  had.”  leihorde'e 
Epain,  vol.  ii.  p.  216.  Even  Jovellauos  admits  that  “except  in  the  parts 
occupied  by  the  Moors,  the  Spaniards  were  almost  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  irrigation.  ” Clarte't  Internal  State  of  Sjuiin,  p.  116.  See  also  Cir- 
court,  Araltee  d'Eepatjne,  vol.  i.  p.  256,  vol.  ii.  p.  12,  vol.  iii.  pp.  162,  222  ; 
Bour^oinp,  Tableau  del'  E»itaane,'ty\.\\.  pp.  170,17I;and  Toientend't  Spain, 
vol.  lii.  p.  74.  Remains  of  their  splendid  aqueducts  still  exist.  Hostim’ 

Spain,  vol.  i.  pp.  120,  125,  291,  292.  Compare  Spain  by  an  American,  vol.  ii. 
p.  112,  with  L'  EtUU  de  I'Enmyne,  Geneve,  1681,  p.  399. 

Compare  Janer,  Coiuliewn  de  los  Jloriscos,  pp.  47,  48,  with  Campo- 
manes,  Apendice  d la  Educacion  Popular,  vol.  iii.  p.  xxii.,  aud  Dunlop's 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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to  enter  the  Churcli,  was  honourable ; but  every  tiling  else 
was  mean  and  sordid.' When,  therefore,  the  Moriscoes 
were  thrust  out  of  Spain,  there  was  no  one  to  till  their 
place  ; arts  and  manufactures  either  degenerated,  or  were 
entirely  lost,  and  immense  regions  of  arable  laud  were  left 
uncultivated.  Some  of  the  richest  parts  of  Valencia  and 
Granada  were  so  neglected,  that  means  were  wanting  to 
feed  even  the  scanty  population  which  remained  there.'^*^ 
"Whole  districts  were  suddenly  deserted,  and  down  to  the 
present  day  have  never  been  repeopled.  These  solitudes 
gave  refuge  to  smugglers  and  brigands,  who  succeeded  the 
industrious  inhabitants  formerly  occupying  them  ; and  it 
is  said,  th.at  from  the  expulsipu  of  the  Moriscoes  is  to  bo 
dated  the  existence  of  tliose  organized  bands  of  robbers, 
which,  after  this  period,  became  the  scourge  of  Spain,  and 
which  no  subsequent  government  has  been  able  entirely 
to  extiriiatc.'^' 

“*  The  more  sensible  simnng  the  Sp.niiard8  notice,  with  regret,  this 
national  contempt  for  every  fonn  of  useful  industry.  .See  Cami/onuinai, 
Eilucacion  /‘o/nuar,  p.  1‘2S,  and  flrm/ifrf,  Montirchie  Knjniflnule,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  277,  278.  A traveller  in  Spain  in  1669,  Bays  of  the  people,  “ils  uid- 
]irisent  tellemeut  lo  travail,  quo  la  plhpart  des  urtis.ans  soiit  dtraugers.’' 
Voynqra  /aits  en  divers  Temps  par  M.  .1/****,  Amsterdam,  1700,  p.  80. 
Another  traveller,  between  1693  and  169.),  says,  they  “think  it  Irelow  tho 
dignity  of  a Spaniard  to  Labour  and  provide  for  the  future.”  TravtU  ft;/  a 
Gentleinan  (by  Bromley?),  London,  1702,  p.  3.'i.  A third  observer,  in  1679, 
aHSures  us  th.at  “ils  souffrent  plus  aist-ment  la  faim  et  les  auires  necessitei 
de  la  vie,  quo  de  trawailler,  disent-ils,  couinic  des  inercenaircs,  cc  qui  n’ap- 
partient  qua  des  E.sclaves.”  D’A’Uimy,  Itelation  du  Voi/npe  d'Espagiie, 
Lyon,  1693,  vol.  ii.  pp.  369,  370.  For  further  illnftmti.uis  of  this,  see  hilxit, 
Voiinpesen  Esftagne,  Paris,  1730,  vol.  i.  pp.  28.7,  286.  Capmanp,  (/uestiunes 
Criiic'ts,  pp.  43,  49,  flO.  Laborde's  S/siia,  vol.  i.  p.  n.  llaake's  Sj/aiiish 
Empire,  p.  10.3.  Totcnsenil's  Journey  throuyh  Sjuiin,  vol.  ii.  pp,  240,  241. 

“ Pudo,  piles,  decirse  con  raxou  de  nuestra  patria,  que  de  .\rabia 
Feliz  se  habia  convertido  en  Arabia  Desierta,  y de  Valencia  en  particular, 
que  el  bello  jardin  de  Rspafia  se  habia  convertido  en  phranio  seco  y deslucido. 
Dejose  en  breve  sentir  en  todas  partes  el  azote  del  hambre ; y al  alegro 
bullicio  de  las  pobluciones  sucedid  el  melancdlico  gilenciode  losdegpobhalos, 
y al  frecuente  cruzar  de  los  lahradores  y trajineros  j>or  los  caminos  siguio  el 
pcligroso  eucuentro  de  los  sidteadores  que  los  infestaban,  abrigiindoBe  en  las 
ruinas  de  los  pueblos  desiertos.”  Janer,  Condicion  de  los  Moriscos,  i>.  lOO. 
Fee  also  Dunlop's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  Campomanes  says,  *‘E1  grau 
niimero  de  artesanos.  que  nalieron  con  la  expulsion  de  los  moriseos,  causo  un 
goipe  mortal  k las  manufacturas,  y A la  labranza.’'  A/iendired  la  Educeicion 
J'opular,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  And  p.  268,  “ El  punto  de  decadencia  de  imestras 
manufacturas,  piiede  lixarso  desde  el  aho  de  1609,  en  que  tubo  principio  la 
expulsion  de  los  .3Ioriscos.” 

«i  “ Sur  la  carte  d’Espagne,  en  mille  endroits  est  inscrit  ce  funeste  mot. 
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To  these  disastrous  consequences,  others  were  added, 
of  a different,  and,  if  possible,  of  a still  more  serious  kind. 
The  victory  gained  by  the  Church  increased  both  her 
power  and  her  reputation.  During  the  rest  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  not  only  were  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
deemed  superior  to  the  interests  of  laymen,  but  the  in- 
terests of  laymen  were  scarcely  thought  of.  The  greatest 
men,  with  hardly  an  exception,  became  ecclesiastics,  and 
all  temporal  considerations,  all  views  of  eartlily  policy, 
were  despised  and  set  at  nought.  No  one  inquired ; no 
one  doubted ; no  one  presumed  to  ask  if  all  this  was  right. 
The  minds  of  men  succumbed  and  were  prosti’atc.  While 
every  other  country  was  advancing,  Spain  alone  was  re- 
ceding. Every  other  country  was  making  some  addition 
to  knowledge,  creating  some  art,  or  enlarging  some  science. 
Spain,  numbed  into  a death-like  torpor,  spell-bound  and 
entranced  by  the  accursed  superstition  which  preyed  on 
her  strength,  presented  to  Europe  a solitary  instance  of 
constant  decay.  For  her,  no  hope  remained ; and,  before 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  only  question 
was,  by  whoso  hands  the  blow  should  be  struck,  which 
would  dismember  that  once  mighty  empire,  whose  shadow 
had  covered  the  world,  and  whose  vast  remains  were  im- 
posing even  in  their  ruin. 

To  indicate  the  different  steps  which  mark  the  decline 
of  Spain  would  be  hardly  possible,  since  even  the  Spaniards, 
who,  when  it  was  too  late,  were  stung  with  shame,  have 
abstained  from  writing  what  would  only  bo  the  history  of 
their  own  humiliation  ; so  that  there  is  no  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  wretched  reigns  of  Philij>  IV.  and  Charles  II., 
which  together  comprise  a period  of  nearly  eighty  ycars.*®^ 


dftpoUado;  cn  mille  endroits  la  nature  sauvage  a reprie  la  place  des  cultures. 
Etiidicz  La  direction  dcs  despoblados,  et  consultoz  lea  regialrca  dcs  commis- 
Kiire.s  de  Texpulsion,  voua  verrez  pre-<iue  toujoura  que  lea  faiiiillca  inorL^qucs 
couvraient  ces  aolitiidca.  lajur  patrinioiiie  abamlouti6  forma  le  doinaiiie  dos 
volcurs,  qui  etablirent  avec  une  aorto  de  a4curit6  Icurs  correapondanccs 
clfronteca  ii  travera  toute  I'Kapague.  Le  brigandage  a’orraniaa  commo  une 
profession  ordinaire  ; et  la  contrebande,  sa  conipagne,  leva  le  front  avec 
aiitant  d’audace,  autant  de  auccis.  ’ Ciramrt,  Histmre  dft  AmUt  d’E*pugnf, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  2;!7,  228. 

iw  •>  i)coliu6  pucB  muy  scnsiblemeute  la  vasta  mouarquia,  y callarou 
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Some  facts,  however,  I have  been  able  to  collect,  and  they 
are  very  significant.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  population  of  Madrid  was  estimated  to  be 
400,000 ; at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  less 
than  200,000.*“  Seville,  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Spain, 
possessed  in  the  sixteenth  century  upwards  of  sixteen 
thousand  looms,  which  gave  employment  to  a hundred 


atonitos  Io8  historiadorea,  como  huyendo  la  neceaidad  de  traer  & la  memoria 
lo  que  veian  r apenaa  creian.  Enmudeci6  puea  la  hiatoria  de  Eapafia  en  los 
doe  reynadoa  de  r’elipe  IV.  y Carloa  II.  viendo  continuaba  nuestra decadencia, 
haata  quedar  Eapana  al  nivel  de  loa  menoa  podcroaoe  Eatadue  de  Europa. 
Eate  ailencio  noa  ha  privado  de  eaber  no  aolo  laa  caiiaaa  de  uueetra  decadencia, 
aino  tambien  de  loa  acontecimientoa  civilea  y militarca  del  eiglo  xvii." 
Ortiz,  Compendia  de  la  ilUtoria  de  Etpaua,  vol.  vi.,  Prolopo,  p.  i.  No 
attempt  waa  made  to  eupply  the  deficiency  complained  of  by  Ortia,  until 
1856,  when  M.  I.afuente  publiahed,  in  Madrid,  the  aixteenth  and  eeventcenth 
Yolumee  of  hia  Uiatory  of  Spain,  which  contain  the  reima  of  Philip  IV. 
and  Charlea  II.  Of  thia  work,  I have  no  desire  to  ape^  disrespectfully  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  impnaaible  to  read  it  without  interest,  on  account  of 
the  admirable  clearness  with  which  the  different  topics  are  arranged,  and 
also  on  account  of  its  beautiful  style,  which  reminds  us  of  the  best  days  of 
Castilian  prose.  But  I feel  constrained  to  say,  that,  as  a history,  and  es- 
pecially as  a history  which  undertakes  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  8pain,  it  is  a complete  fiiilurc.  In  the  first  place,  M.  Lafuente  has  not 
emancipated  himself  from  those  very  prejudices  to  which  the  decline  of  his 
country  is  owing.  And,  in  the  second  place,  he  has,  particularly  in  the 
reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.,  not  used  sufficient  ailigcnce  in  search- 
ing for  materials  for  studying  the  economical  changes  through  which  Spain 
has  passed.  Ixwking  too  intently  at  the  surface,  he  mistakes  symptoms  for 
causes  ; so  that  the  real  history  of  the  Spanish  people  every  where  escapes 
his  grasp.  As  the  object  to  which  my  studies  are  directed,  compels  me  to 
contemplate  affairs  from  a larger  and  more  general  point  of  view  than  he  has 
done,  it  naturally  happens  that  the  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive  are  very 
different ; but  I wish  to  bear  my  testimony,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  to 
the  great  merit  of  his  book  as  a work  of  art,  though,  as  a work  of  science, 
it  appears  to  me  that  he  has  effected  nothing,  and  has  thrown  no  new  light 
on  the  real  history  of  that  unfortunate,  lubeit  once  splendid,  nation,  of 
which  his  eloquence,  his  learning,  and^  his  taste,  make  him  one  of  the 
chiefest  ornaments. 

See  Ihinlop't  Memoirt,  vol.  ii.  p.  320;  and  the  interesting  calcula- 
tions in  Czlariz,  Theorica  y Practica  de  Comercio,  Madrid,  1757,  folio,  pp.35, 
36.  Owing  to  the  ignorance  which  formerly  prevailed  respecting  statistics, 
such  estimates  are  necessarily  imperfect  j but,  after  the  desolation  of  Spain 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  an  extraordinary  diminution  in  the  population 
of  the  capital  was  inevitable.  Indeed,  a contemporary  of  Charles  II.  slates 
that  in  1699,  Madrid  had  only  150,(H.K)  inhabitants,  ilemoiret  de  Louville, 
Paris,  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  72.  This  account  is  taken  from  “ un  m^moire  mauu- 
scrit,  eu  langue  espagnole,  trouve  dans  les  papiers  du  marquis  de  Louville.” 
p.  67. 
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and  thirty  thousand  persons.*^  By  tho  reign  of  Philip  V., 
these  sixteen  thousand  looms  had  dwindled  away  to  loss 
than  three  hundred;'®®  and,  in  a report  which  the  Cortes 
made  to  Philip  IV.,  in  1662,  it  is  stated  that  the  city 
contained  only  a quarter  of  its  former  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, and  that  even  the  vines  and  olives  cultivated  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  which  comprised  a considerable  part 
of  its  wealth,  were  almost  entirely  neglected.'®®  Toledo, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  upwards  of 
fifty  woollen  manufactories ; in  1665,  it  had  only  thirteen, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  trade  having  been  carried  away 
by  the  Moriscoes,  and  established  at  Tunis.'®''  Owing  to 
tho  same  cause,  the  art  of  manufacturing  silk,  for  which 
Toledo  was  celebrated,  was  entirely  lost,  and  nearly  forty 
thousand  persons,  who  depended  on  it,  were  deprived  of 
their  means  of  support.'®®  Other  branches  of  industry 
shared  the  same  fate.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
early  in  the  seventeenth,  Spain  enjoyed  great  repute  for 
the  manufacture  of  gloves,  which  were  made  in  enormous 


C.ipmany  {Q<U$tiotifs  Criika».  p.  30),  who  seems  to  have  written  his 
nlile,  but  uot  very  accurate,  work  for  the  express  purpose  of  concealing  the 
ilecliiie  of  his  country,  has  given  these  figures  erroneously.  My  information 
is  derived  from  au  official  report  made  in  1701,  by  the  trade-corporations 
(“  greinios”)  of  Seville.  “ Fijan  la  4poca  de  la  ruina  de  nuestras  fabricas 
de^e  el  reynado  de  Felipe  II.  y aiiaden  ‘ haber  llegado  k tener  solo  eu  esta 
ciudad  cl  arte  mayor,  y raeuor  do  la  sede,  el  nfiracro  de  mas  de  dies  y seis 
mil  telarcs,  y se  ocupaban  en  los  exercicios  adherentes  k 41,  mas  de  ciento 
treiiita  mil  personas  de  ambos  sexos.’  ” Cnmpomanex,  Apendict  <f  !a  Eduat- 
eion  Popular,  vol.  i.  p.  473,  Madrid,  1775.  See  also  Uztariz,  Theorica  y 
Praclica  (U  Comereio,  p.  14,  “ diez  y seis  mil  telares where,  however,  no 
authority  is  quoted. 

“ K1  principal  origen  y causa  de  que  los  10,000  telares  de  seda,  lana, 
oro  y plata,  que  se  contaban  cn  Sevilla,  se  hallcn  oy  reducidos  k menos  de 
300.”  Uciariz,  Theorica  de  Comereio,  p.  243. 

”*  iSetn/ure,  Monarchie  Eejeiynole,  vol.  ii.  p.  62,  who  refers  to  the  report 
of  the  Cortes  published  by  Alonso  Nunez  de  Castro. 

hiborde'e  Spain,  vol.  iv.  p.  33S,  where  it  is  also  said,  that  Tunis 
became,  iii  consequence  of  the  e.xpulsion  of  the  Moriscoes,  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  caps,  which  “ were  sulisequently  imitated  at  Orleans.” 
Compare,  on  the  cap-manufactories  of  Tunis,  a note  in  Campomanet,  Apen- 
dicc  d la  Educacion  Popular,  vol.  iv.  p.  249. 

“ Tol4de  oh  se  incttaieiit  en  oeuvre  435,000  livres  de  soio,  avait  d4jk 
perdu  ce  travail,  qui  sutfisait  autrefois  a I’ezistcnoe  de  38,484  personnes. 
La  population  de  cette  ville  avait  4prouv4  un  tiers  de  diminution,  et  viiirt- 
ciiiq  maisons  do  ses  families  les  plus  illustres  4taicnt  pass4es  dans  le  do- 
maiue  do  divers  couvens.”  Sempert,  Monarchie  Etpat/nole,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 
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quantities,  and  shipped  to  many  parts,  being  particularly 
valued  in  England  and  France,  and  being  also  exported  to 
the  Indies.  But  Martinez  de  Mata,  who  wrote  in  the  year 
1055,  assures  us  that  at  that  time  this  source  of  wealth 
had  disappeared  ; the  manufacture  of  gloves  having  quite 
ceased,  though  formerly,  he  says,  it  had  existed  in  every 
city  in  Spain.*^'-*  In  the  once-flourishing  province  of 
Castile,  every  thing  was  going  to  ruin.  Even  Segovia 
lost  its  manufactures,  and  retained  nothing  but  the  me- 
mory of  its  former  wealth.^®  The  decay  of  Burgos  was 
equally  rapid ; the  trade  of  that  famous  city  perishoil ; 
and  the  deserted  streets  and  empty  houses  formed  such  a 
picture  of  desolation,  that  a contemporary,  struck  by  the 
havoc,  emphatically  declared  that  Burgos  had  lost  every 
thing  except  its  uamc.^®'  In  other  distiicts,  the  results 

Soc  hid  interesting  essay,  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  Cam}>omanff, 
vol.  iv.  p.  He  says,  “ Li  ffihrica  de  los  guantes,  (pic  teniau  pocos  afios 
ha  todns  las  edndades  Je  estos  reynos  para  el  consume  de  espana  y las  indias, 
era  niuy  considerable  ; y sc  ha  dcstruido,  despucs  (jue  se  di6  entrada  al  con- 
sumo  de  guantes  estrangcros.”  Such  a statement,  made  by  a contemporary, 
is  unimpeachable;  hut  the  reason  he  assigns,  is  inadequate. 

Segovia,  as  it  apjicarcd  in  IG.iU,  is  thus  descrilied  in  Boitd,  Journal 
du  Vot/aiie  d’ ICfjHigiu,  Paris,  16(!!>,  4to,  p.  18<i : “Autresfois,  cette  ville  qiii 
paroisi  assez  grande,  estoit  fort  riche,  taut  a cause  que  les  mis  de  Castille  y 
demeumient,  qu'h  isiuse  du  grand  commerce  des  laines  et  des  beaux  draps 
qui  s’y  faisoieut ; mais  h present  le  trafic  n’y  est  plus,  et  on  n’y  fait  jdus  que 
fort  peu  do  draps,  du  sorte  (jue  la  ville  est  presiiue  desert  et  fort  pauvro. 
Uue  marque  de  sa  paioTet^,  (fu  mauvais  ordro  d'Espagne,  etdu  peu  de  pre- 
voyance  des  Espagnols  (quoy  qu’ou  disc  de  leur  flegme)  e’est  que  le  jour 
quej’y  arrivay  jusiiues  h deux  heures  aprhs  midy  il  n’y  avoit  point  eu  de 
pain  en  toute  la  ville,  et  ils  ne  e’en  4tounoieut  point.”  The  decline  of  thu 
silk  and  wool  manufactures  of  .Segovia  is  also  uoliciMl  by  Mariinez  de  la 
Jlata,  who  wmte  in  lO.'iO.  See  his  J>ot  Ditcurfor,  edited  by  Canga,  Madrid, 
17!>4,  p.  8.  Saint  Simon,  who  was  there  in  1722,  says,  “ A l’6ganl  de  leurs 
laines,  j’en  vis  les  manufactures  a Segovie  qui  me  pururent  peu  de  chose  et 
fort  tonibees  de  leur  aucienne  rfquitation.”  Mimoirtt  du  Hue  de  JiiiiU 
A’inioii,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  2;iO,  Paris,  1841.  Segovia  u.-ied  to  be  famous  for  the 
beautiful  colour  of  its  cloth,  the  dye  of  which  was  taken  from  a shell-fish 
found  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  purpura  of 
the  ancients.  See  a note  in  iJilloue  fijiain,  Dublin,  1761,  pp.  Ill,  20. 

Such  is  the  language  of  a Spaniard  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
ceiitury.  “ Porque  & la  ciudad  de  Burgos,  cabeza  de  Castilla,  no  le  ha 
(jnedado  sino  el  nombre,  ni  aim  vestigios  de  siis  ruinas  ; reducida  la  gran- 
deza  de  bus  tratos.  Prior,  y Cdnsulcs,  y onienanzas  para  In  conservacion  de 
ellos,  k GtM)  vecinos,  que  conservan  cl  nombre,  y lustre  de  aquella  antigua  y 
noble  ciudad,  que  encerrd  en  si  mas  de  seis  mil,  sin  lageiite  snclta,  natural, 
y forostera.”  A/imdice  d la  Educacion,  vol.  i.  p.  453,  Madrid, 
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were  equally  fatal.  The  beautiful  provinces  of  the  south, 
richly  endowed  by  nature,  had  formerly  been  so  wealthy, 
that  their  contributions  alone  sufficed,  in  time  of  need, 
to  replenish  the  imperial  treasury ; but  they  now  deteri- 
orated with  such  rapidity,  that,  by  the  year  1040,  it  was 
found  hardly  possible  to  impose  a tax  on  them  which 
would  be  productive.*"^  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  matters  became  still  worse,  and  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  people  surjiass  all  de- 
scription. In  the  villages  near  Madrid,  the  inhabitants 
were  literally  famishing ; and  those  farmers  who  had  a 
stock  of  food  refused  to  sell  it,  because,  much  as  they 
needed  money,  they  were  apprehensive  of  seeing  their 
families  perish  around  them.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  capital  was  in  danger  of  being  starved ; and  ordinary 
threats  producing  no  etfect,  it  was  found  necessarj^,  in 
1GG4,  that  the  President  of  Castile,  with  an  armed  force, 
and  accompanied  by  the  public  executioner,  should  visit 
the  adjacent  villages,  and  compel  the  inhabitants  to  bring 


1775.  All  intelligent  Dutchman,  who  visited  Spain  in  IG.W,  s.\vs  of  Rurgos, 
“elle  a est6  autrefois  fort  luarchaiide,  niais  depuis  peu,  elle  a presquo 
perdu  tout  sou  commerce.”  ^lanent  d«  tiommerJyck,  Voi/ntie 
I’aris,  IGCo,  4to,  p.  10.  To  me,  it  certainly  appears  that  facts  of  this  sort 
have  more  to  do  with  the  real  history  of  Sp.aiu  than  the  details  of  kings, 
aud  treaties,  and  battles,  which  the  Spanish  iii.storians  love  to  accumulate. 

“ Could  contribute  little  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state.”  Ihtnlop't 
Memoir),  vol.  i.  p.  28.').  Compare  letmentos  A)n>loyetico),  in  J)ot  ])i»cumo», 
edit.  Cauga,  M.adrid,  1794,  p.  82,  on  the  state  of  things  in  “ lo  mas  f^rtil  de 
Andalucia.”  The  government  first  liecame  alive  to  all  this  when  it  found 
that  no  more  money  could  lie  wrung  from  the  people.  In  May  1667,  a 
council  of  state,  convoked  by  the  queen,  reported  that  “ quant  aux  res- 
sources  qu’on  voiidrart  tirer  de  I'Espagne,  sous  forme  de  dons  volontaires 
oil  aiitrement,  le  conseil  estiiue  qu’il  est  bien  difficile  d'imposcr  aux  peoples 
des  charges  iiouvelLes and,  in  November  of  that  same  year,  at  another 
meeting  of  the  council,  a memoir  was  drawn  up,  stating  that  “depuis 
le  r6gne  de  Don  Ferdinand  le  Catholiqiie  jusqu'il  ce  jour,  la  monarchie 
d’Espagne  ne  s’est  pas  encore  vue  si  pris  do  sa  ruinc,  si  6puisie,  si  denude 
des  ressourccs  n6ce88aires  pour  fairc  face  k un  grand  peril.”  See  extracts 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Councils,  published,  for,  I believe,  the  first 
time,  by  M.  Mignet,  in  his  y^i/oeiiiiiotu  rHatiee*  it  la  iiucceiuion  d' E*pagne, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  124,  601,  Faris,  lb”..'),  4to.  .8eealB0,  in  the  same  valuable  work, 
vol.  ii.  p.  127,  a letter  to  Louis  XIV.  from  his  ambassador  at  Madrid,  d.ated 
Sd  June  1667,  and  stating  that  “ i'extremitd  est  ici  si  grande  qu'il  se  fait 
une  contribution  volontaire  de  tous  les  particuliers  qiie  Ton  appelle  dona- 
tioo,  pour  foumir  quelque  argent  present  pour  les  uicessitds  publiques.’’ 
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their  supplies  to  the  markets  of  Madrid.’®^  All  over 
Spain,  the  same  destitution  prevailed.  That  once  rich 
and  prosperous  country  was  covered  with  a rabble  of 
monks  and  clergy,  whose  insatiate  rapacity  absorbed  the 
little  wealth  yet  to  be  found.  lienee  it  happened,  that 
the  government,  though  almost  penniless,  could  obtain 
no  supplies.  The  tax-gatherers,  urged  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  adopted  the  most  desperate  expedients.  They 
not  only  seized  the  beds  and  all  the  furniture,  but  they 
unroofed  the  houses,  and  sold  the  materials  of  the  roof, 
for  whatever  they  would  fetch.  The  inhabitants  were 
forced  to  fly;  the  fields  were  left  uncultivated;  vast  mul- 
titudes died  from  want  and  exposure ; entire  villages  were 
deserted ; and  in  many  of  the  towns,  upwards  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  houses  were,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  utterly  destroyed.''*^ 

In  1664,  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  writes  from  Madrid  to  Secretary  Ben- 
net,  “.Since  iny  last  to  you,  of  yesterday,  the  President  of  Castile,  having, 
by  the  king’s  special  and  angry  command,  gone  forth  to  the  neighlK)nring 
villages,  attended  with  the  hangman,  and  whatsoever  else  of  terror  incident 
to  his  place  and  derogatory  to  Tiis  person,  the  markets  in  tliis  town  begin 
to  be  furnished  again  plentifully  enough.”  ilemoirt  of  Ladt)  Faiitliawe, 
vriUai  by  herxlf,  edit.  London,  1830,  p.  201. 

’•*  Nothing  but  the  precise  and  uncontradicted  evidence  of  a contem- 
porary witness.  Could  make  such  things  credible.  In  1686,  Alvarez  Osorio 
y Redin  wrote  his  Diuntrtot.  They  were  published  in  1687  and  1688;  they 
were  reprinted  at  Madrid  in  1775  ; and  from  the  reprint,  pp.  .145-348,  I 
extract  the  following  particulars;  “ Es  precise  decir  con  la  mayor  breve- 
dad,  que  pide  el  asunto,  en  la  forma  que  los  comisionantes  coutinuamente 
est&n  saqueando  todos  los  lugares,  cun  capa  de  servir  k V.  M.  Eiitran  en 
ellos,  intiiiian  sus  comisiones  k las  justicias,  y ellas  les  suplican,  tengau 
misericordia  de  los  moradores,  que  estkn  con  mueba  necesidad.  Y luego 
que  toman  el  uso,  dicen  : que  4 ellos  uo  les  toca  dispeusar  en  hacergracias  : 
que  traen  orden  de  cobrar  con  todo  rigor  las  cantidades,  que  deben  los 
lugares;  y tainbien  dicen  ban  de  cobrar  sus  salaries.  Y se  van  entrando  por 
bis  Casas  de  los  pobres  labradores,  y demis  vecinos ; y con  mucha  cuenta  y 
razon,  les  quitan  el  poco  dinero,  q>ie  tienen : y & los  que  no  tienen,  les 
sacan  prendas : y donde  no  las  hallan,  les  quitan  las  pobres  camas,  en  que 
duernieii : y se  detienen  en  vender  has  preudiis,  todo  el  tieinpo  que  pueden.’’ 
. . . “ Los  saqu^os  referidos  van  contiuuando,  obligaudo  U,  los  ma.s  vecinos 
de  los  lugares,  k que  se  vayan  huyendo  de  sus  casas,  dezando  baldias  sus 
luicieiidas  de  campo ; y los  cobradores  no  tienen  iastima  de  todas  estas 
miserias,  y astilaciones,  conio  si  entrAran  en  lugares  de  enemigos.  lais  casas, 
que  hallau  vacias,  si  bay  quien  se  las  compre,  las  venden  : y quando  uo 
pueden  venderlas,  las  quitan  los  texados;  y venden  la  texa,  y madera  por 
qiial(|uier  dinero.  Con  esta  destruicion  general,  no  ban  quedado  en  pie  en 
los  lugares  la  tercera  parte  de  casas,  y se  han  muerto  de  necesidad  gran 
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In  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  the  spirit  and  energy 
of  Spain  were  extinguished.  In  every  department,  all 
power  and  life  disappeared.  The  Spanish  troops  were 
defeated  at  Eocroy  in  1643  ; and  several  writers  ascribe 
to  that  battle  the  destruction  of  the  military  reputation 
of  Spain.'®®  This,  however,  was  only  one  of  many  symp- 
toms.'®® In  1656,  it  was  proposed  to  fit  out  a small  fleet ; 
but  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  had  so  declined,  that  it  was 

multitud  de  personas.  Con  lo  qual  los  lugares  no  tienen  la  niitad  de  fami- 
lias,  quo  aiitiguamente  liabia  en  Kspana.  Y si  no  se  pone  remedio  & todo 
referido,  ser&  preciso,  que  la  vengnn  & poblar  de  otros  Keynos.’’ 

“ Alii  acnl>6  aquella  antigua  milicia  espanola  que  desde  el  tiempo 
de  los  rcyes  catblicus  tiubia  gaiiado  tan  gloriosos  triuiifus,  sieiido  el  terror 
de  BUS  eneinigos.”  Tapia,  CieUiiacion  E*piTatla,  vol.  iii.  p.  l-W,  Madrid, 
1840.  “ La  batalla  de  Rocroy,  en  que  eljbven  Conde  recogib  los  laurcles 

con  que  engalanb  la  dorada  cuna  del  uino  Luis  XI V.,  acabb  con  la  reputa- 
cion  que  auu  habian  podido  ir  conservando  los  viejos  tercioa  espafioleg  de 
Flandres.”  LafuenU,  Historia  tU  Enpaha,  vol.  xvii.  p.  3(iH,  Madrid.  18.”)8. 

In  the  Clamuion  StuU  1‘aptrt,  vol.  i.  p.  275,  Oxforf,  1767,  folio,  I 
find  a letter  written  by  Hopton  to  Secretary  Wiiidebank,  dated  Madrid, 
31st  May  16,35.  The  author  of  this  official  communication  gives  an  account 
of  the  Spanish  troops  just  raised,  and  says,  “ 1 have  observed  these  levies, 
and  I find  the  horses  arc  so  weak,  as  the  most  of  them  will  never  be  able 
to  go  to  the  rendez-vous,  and  those  very  hardly  gotten,  the  infantry  so 
unwilling  to  serve,  as  they  are  carried,  like  galley-slaves,  in  chains,  which 
serves  not  the  turn,  and  so  far  short  of  the  number  that  was  proposed,  as 
they  come  not  to  one  of  three.”  This  was  eight  years  before  the  battle  of 
Rocroy ; after  it,  matters  became  rapidly  worse.  A letter  from  Sir  Edward 
Hyde  to  Secretary  Nicholas,  dated  Madrid,  18th  March  1649-.50,  states, 
a that  Spanish  “ affairs  are  really  in  huge  disorder,  and  capable  of  bring  ren- 
dered almost  desperate;”  and  another  letter,  on  14th  April  1650,  “if  some 
miracle  do  not  preserve  them,  this  crown  must  lie  speedily  destroyed.” 
C/areiu/oii  State  Paper»,  vol.  iii.  pp.  13,  17,  Oxford,  1784i.  An  official  Re- 
port on  the  Netherlands,  presented  to  Louis  XIV  iu  1655,  declares  that 
the  Dutch  “ considered  iSpain  so  weakened,  as  to  be  out  of  condition  to 
renew  the  war  within  the  next  one  hundred  years.”  llaumer't  Ilietorii  of 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  iUuetraled  hy  Original  DoaimenU, 
London,  1835,  vol.  i.  p.  237.  See  also  Miynet,  Segocialion*  Hrlatives  d Itt 
Succeteion  d'Eepayne,  Paris,  1835-1842,  4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  37,  38,  314,  316, 
vol.  iii.  p.  684,  vol.  iv.  p.  218;  and  V Eetat  de  V Esfiiigne,  Geneve,  HJ81, 
pp.  83,  271.  “ L'Espagne  faisant  en  nos  jours  plus  de  pitie  que  de  peur  h 

cenx  qii’elle  a tenus  long-tems  dans  une  craintc  pcnretuelle,  et  dans  une 
res|)cctucuse  veneration.”  . . . . “ Aussi  peut-on  dire  que  Ics  E.«pagnols  qui 
btoient  autrefois  dcs  lions,  on  dcs  vbritables  hommes  et  inconiparables  en 
valeur,  sunt  mainteuant  des  cerfs,  ou  des  femmes,  et  enlin  des  personnes 
peu  propres  h la  guerre.”  And  finally,  the  Spanish  explanation  of  all  this, 
in  Vahez,  Memortat,  Prologo,  pp.  148,  149,  Madrid,  172^1.  “ La  Monarquia 
de  Espana,  cuya  decadcncia  la  avia  y&  Dios  decretudo  desde  cl  mio  de 
1621,"  d:c. ; blasphemously  ascribing  to  the  Almighty,  what  was  the  result 
of  their  own  folly,  and  obstinately  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  real  cause  of 
their  ruin. 
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found  impossible  to  procure  sailors  enouirh  to  man  even 
the  few  ships  which  were  required.*®^  The  charts  which 
had  been  made,  were  either  lost  or  neglected ; and  the 
ignorance  of  the  Spanish  pilots  became  so  notorious,  that 
no  one  was  willing  to  trust  them.*“  As  to  the  military 
service,  it  is  stated,  in  an  account  of  Spain,  late  in  the 
seventeenth  centuiy,  that  most  of  the  troops  had  deserted 
their  colours,  and  that  the  few  who  were  tkithful  were 

“ A century  ago,  Spain  had  been  as  supreme  at  sea  as  on  land  ; her 
ordinary  naval  force  was  140  gallies,  which  were  the  terror  lioth  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  Rut  now”  (Hifl(i),  “in  consequence  of  the 
decline  of  coinnierce  and  fisheries  on  the  coast,  instead  of  the  numerous 
aqtiadrons  of  the  Horias  and  Mendozas,  which  were  wont  to  attend  the 
movements  of  the  first  great  .lohii  of  Austria  and  the  Emperor  Chiirlea,  the 
present  lligh-Admiral  of  Spain,  and  favourite  sou  of  its  monarch,  put  to 
sea  with  three  wretched  gallies,  which,  with  difficulty,  esciiped  from  some 
Algerine  corsjiirs,  and  were  afterwards  nearly  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.”  Ihinlop't  Mfiuoirt,  vol.  i.  p.  549.  In  ItitiS,  “ II  n’y  avait  h Cadix 
ni  vaisseaux  ni  galhres  cu  otat  d'aller  en  mer.  lies  Maures  insultaient 
audacieusement  lea  c5tes  de  I’Andalousie,  et  prenaient  impun^ment  lea 
bai-ques  qui  se  ha.«ardaient  h une  lieue  de  la  rade.  Le  due  d’.'Vlhuquerque, 
qui  commandait  Ics  forces  navaleg,  sc  plaiguait  hautement  de  la  position 
humiiiante  dans  laquelle  on  le  laissait.  11  avait  demand^  avec  instiinco 
qu'ou  lui  donnat  dea  matelota  et  dea  soldats  pour  mettre  sur  les  vaisseaux  ; 
mais  le  Comte  de  Caatrillo,  president  du  conseil  de  financea  (de  la  fuicieiiJti) 
avait  diclare  qu’il  n’avait  ni  argent,  ni  la  posaihilitfi  d’en  trouver,  et  con- 
aeillait  de  renoncer  it  I’annie  luivale.”  Mii/iiirt,  S f/iociatiom  re/atirm  d la 
fiucctttion  iF vol.  i.  pp.  315,  316,  Paris,  1635,  4to,  from  contem- 
porary manuscripts.  Even  in  164N,  Spain  had  “become  so  feeble  in  point 
of  naval  affairs  as  to  be  obliged  to  hire  Dutch  vesscla  for  cairying  on  her  % 
American  commerce.”  MaepUerton' » Annidt  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  435, 

Loi  don,  1805,  4to.  And,  to  complete  the  chain  of  evidence,  there  ia  a 
letter  in  the  Chirmilon  Slate  Pajtrrt,  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  Oxford,  1773,  folio, 
written  from  Madrid  in  June  16-10,  stating  that,  “ For  ships  they  have  few, 
mariners  fewer,  landmen  not  ao  many  as  they  need,  and,  by  all  signs, 
money  not  at  all  that  can  be  spared.”  The  history  of  Spain  during  this 
period  never  having  lieen  w ritteii,  1 am  compelled,  in  my  own  justification, 
to  give  these  and  similar  passages  with  a fulness  which  I fear  will  weary 
some  readers. 

And  when  they  did,  it  was  to  their  own  cost,  as  Stanhope  found,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  as  British  minister  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  in 
1 690.  See  his  letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  in  Ma/ton't  Sjiain  under  Chorlrs 
I!.,  London,  1840,  p.  3.  “ We  were  forced  into  a small  port,  called  Fer- 

rol,  three  leagues  short  of  the  Groyne,  and,  by  the  ignorance  of  a .Spaiiish 
pilot,  our  ships  fell  foul  one  with  another,  and  the  admiral's  ship  was  uii 
ground  for  some  hours,  but  got  off  clear  without  any  damage.”  Indeeti, 
the  .Spanish  scarnen,  once  the  Ixildest  and  most  skilful  navigators  in  the 
world,  so  degenerated,  that,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  it 
stated  as  a matter  of  course,  that  “ to  form  the  Spaniard  to  murine  atlairs, 
is  transporting  them  into  unknown  countries.”  The  II ietor^  of  Cardinal 
Alberont,  Loudon,  1719,  p.  sl57. 
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clothed  in  rags,  received  no  pay,  and  were  dying  of 
hunger.  1®®  Ajiother  account  describes  this  once  miglity 
kingdom  as  utterly  unprotected ; the  frontier  towns  un- 
garrisoned ; the  fortifications  dilapidated  and  crumbling 
away  ; the  magazines  without  ammunition ; the  arsenals 
empty ; the  workshops  unemployed ; and  even  the  art  of 
building  ships  entirely  lost.*'® 

While  the  country  at  large  was  thus  languishing,  as 
if  it  had  been  stricken  by  some  mortal  distemper,  the 
most  horrible  scenes  were  occurring  in  the  capital,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  sovereign.  The  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
were  starving;  and  the  arbitrary  measures  which  had 
been  adopted  to  supply  them  with  food,  could  only  pro- 
duce temporary  relief.  Many  persons  fell  down  in  the 
streets  exhausted,  and  died  where  they  fell ; others  were 
seen  in  the  public  highway  evidently  dying,  but  no  one 
had  wherewithal  to  feed  them.  At  length  the  people 
became  desperate,  and  threw  off  all  control.  In  1(180, 
not  only  the  workmen  of  Madrid,  but  lai-ge  numbers  of 
the  tradesmen,  organized  themselves  into  bands,  broke 
oi)eu  private  houses,  and  robbed  and  murdcnxl  the  in- 
habitants in  the  face  of  day.*'*  During  the  remaining 

“ IjC  pea  (te  Boldats  qui  resistaient  !i  la  dosortion,  6taient  v6tus  de 
hailloiis,  sans  solde,  sans  pain.”  .^femoiret  de  LaiwUle,  edit.  Paris,  1818, 
vol.  i.  p.  72.  “ Dans  I’tiUit  le  plus  mis6nible.”  p.  43.  C«uip.are  IjiifncMite, 

in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  {lliMoria,  vol.  xvi.  p.  610),  “los  soldiulos  pcle- 
ahan  aiidrajosos  y medio  deamtdos and  D’Aulnoy,  in  167'J  (Relation  du 
Vo^ye  d'Ki/eiyne,  vol.  i.  p.  108),  “ II  est  rare  qiie  dans  tout  un  regiment, 
il  se  troll ve  deux  soldats  qui  .ayciit  plus  d’une  chemise. " 

”•  “ Riiinosos  los  muros  do  bus  fortalezas,  aim  tenia  Rarcelona  nbiertas 
las  brechas,  ipie  hizo  el  duque  de  Vendoma;  y desdo  Rosas  h-asta  Cadiz, 
no  habia  Alcazar,  ni  Castillo,  no  solo  presidiado,  poro  ni  montada  su  artil- 
leria.  Ui  inisina  negligoncia  se  admiralia  en  los  puertos  do  Vizcaya,  y 
Galicia ; no  tenian  los  almazencs  suj  provisiones,  faltaban  fundidorea  do 
amias,  y las  quo  habia,  emu  de  ningun  uso.  Vacios  los  arsenalea  y astil- 
leroa,  80  habia  olvidado  cl  arte  de  constmir  naves,  y no  tenia  el  Rey  mas 
qne  las  destin.adas  al  oomercio  do  Indias,  y aignnoa  galeones;  seis  galeras, 
consiimidas  del  tiempo,  y del  ocio,  so  ancoraban  en  Cartagena.”  JiamH'te, 
Comentariol  de  la  O'lierra  de  E»pnha,  vol.  i.  p.  43.  Another  eye-witness 
describes  “the  best  fortresses  conpisting  of  ruined  walls,  mounted  with 
here  and  there  a rusty  cannon,  and  the  man  thought  an  able  engineer  who 
knew  how  to  tiro  them.”  liipi>ertla’ a Memoira,  second  edition,  London, 
1740,  p.  227. 

Ihcidop’a  Memoira,  vol.  ii.  pp.  224,  22.'i.  In  lfi.80,  Madame  de  Villars, 
the  wife  of  the  French  ambassador,  writes  from  Madrid,  that  such  was  the 
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twenty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  capital  was 
in  a state,  not  of  insurrection,  but  of  anarchy.  Society 
was  loosened,  and  seemed  to  be  resolving  itself  into  its 
elements.  To  use  the  emphatic  language  of  a contem- 
porary, liberty  and  restraint  were  ecjually  unknown.*^^ 
The  ordinary  functions  of  the  executive  government  were 
suspended.  The  police  of  Madrid,  unable  to  obtain  the 
arrears  of  their  pay,  disbanded,  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  rapine.  Nor  did  there  seem  any  means  of  remedying 
these  evils.  The  exchequer  was  empty,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  replenish  it.  Such  was  the  poverty  of  the 
court,  that  money  was  wanting  to  pay  the  wages  of  the 
king’s  private  servants,  and  to  meet  the  daily  expenses 
of  his  household.^^®  In  1693,  payment  was  suspended  of 
every  life-pension ; and  all  officers  and  ministers  of  the 
crown  were  mulcted  of  one-third  of  their  salaries.*'* 


state  of  nifairg  there,  that  her  husband  thought  it  advisable  that  she  stiould 
return  home.  LtUret  tie  Mailtime  (It  VUlart,  Amsterdam,  1759,  p.  109.  A 
letter  written  by  the  Danish  ambassador  in  1077,  descriljes  every  house  in 
Madrid  as  regularly  anned  from  top  to  bottom  ; “ de  haut  en  bas.”  Mii/net, 
Met/ocuUiotu  rdtUivesA  la  tiHCceuion,  vol.  iv.  p.  0.38,  Paris,  1842,  4to.  The 
deaths  from  starvation  are  s;iid  to  have  been  particularly  numerous  in 
Andalusia.  See  Tapia,  VivitiMcion  Et^tiinola,  \o\.  iii.  107.  “ En  Anda- 
liicia  espccialmeiite  moria  mucha  geiite  de  hambre,  y cl  consuladu  dc  Se- 
villa envi6  una  diputacion  para  representar  que  aquella  riudad  habia  que- 
dado  reducida  li  la  cuarta  parte  de  la  [ioblacion  que  habia  tenido  ciucueiita 
anos  antes.”  On  the  state  of  the  people  generally,  in  1080,  compare  I^Uret 
de  Villart,  pp.  145,  152,  101. 

lu  <i  j’ojnt  de  libert^s  et  point  de  frein.”  Mini,  de  Lonville,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

In  1081,  the  French  ambaSKidress  writes  from  Madrid,  “ Je  ne  voug 
parle  point  de  La  miserc  de  ce  royuume.  La  faim  cst  jus(|ue8  dans  le  palais. 
J'^tois  hier  avec  huit  on  dix  caraaristes,  et  la  Moline,  qui  disoient  qu'il  y 
avoit  fort  longtems  qu’on  ue  Icur  donnoit  plus  ni  pain  ni  viandc.  Aux 
^curies  du  roi  et  de  la  rcine,  de  mdme.”  LeUret  de  Madame  la  Man/uiee 
de  Villare,  Amsterdam,  17.59,  pp.  210,  217.  The  year  after  Charles  11. 
died  : “ II  n’y  avoit  pas  de  fouds  pour  lea  choses  les  plus  nccessaires,  pour 
la  cuisine,  I’ocuric,  les  valets  de  pied,”  &c.  Miliot,  J/e;«oirrs  du  Due  de 
A'oaillee,  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  ed.  Petitot,  Paris,  1828.  Among  other  reckless 
expedients,  the  currency  w.as  so  depreciated,  that,  in  a letter  from  .Martin 
to  Dr.  Fraser,  dated  Madrid,  March  Otli,  1080,  we  he.ar  of  “the  fall  of 
money  to  one  fourth  part  of  its  former  value.”  Mucdlany  of  Ote  i>i>aldtng 
Club,  vol.  v.  p.  187,  Aberdeen,  4to,  1852. 

“ The  king  hiis  taken  away,  by  a late  decree,  a third  part  of  all  wages 
and  salaries  of  all  officers  and  ministers  without  exception,  and  suspended 
for  the  ensuing  year,  Hi94,  all  pensions  for  life  granted  cither  by  himself  or 
his  father.”  Letter  from  the  English  amhassiidor,  dated  Madrid,  November 
Ibth,  1693,  in  Mahon  s .Spain  under  Charles  II.,  Loudon,  1849,  p.  40.  This 
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Nothing,  however,  could  arrest  the  mischief.  Famine 
and  poverty  continued  to  increase;*^®  and,  in  1699, 
Stanhope,  the  British  minister  then  residing  in  Madrid, 
writes,  that  never  a day  passed  in  which  people  were  not 
killed  in  the  streets  scuffling  for  bread ; that  his  own  se- 
cretary had  seen  five  women  stifled  to  death  by  the  crowd 
before  a bakehouse  ; and  that,  to  swell  the  catalogue  of 
misery,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  additional  beggars 
from  the  country  had  recently  flocked  into  the  capital. 

If  this  state  of  things  had  continued  for  another 
generation,  the  wildest  anarchy  must  have  ensued,  and 
the  whole  frame  of  society  been  broken  up.*^  The  only 


is  also  stated  in  Millot,  Memoira  de  Noa\Ue»,  vol.  i.  p.  3.59,  Paris,  1828 ; 
“ retranchant  le  tiers  dus  dipcuses  de  ea  maison,  et  des  appoiutemeus  de  ses 
ofiiciers  taut  militaires  que  civils.”  In  the  preceding  reign,  the  pensions 
had  been  stopped,  at  all  events  for  a time.  In  1650,  Sir  Edwa^  Hyde 
writes  from  Madrid,  “ there  is  an  universal  stop  of  all  pensions  which  have 
been  granted  fonuerly.”  Clarendon  State  Papert,  vol.  ii.  p.  538,  Oxford, 
1773.  The  next  step  which  was  taken  was  a proposal,  in  1667,  to  tax  the 
salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Councils  of  Castile,  Arragon,  dtc.  ; but  this 
idea  was  abandoned,  until  at  length,  they,  like  ^1  other  public  servants, 
came  under  the  comprehensive  ^ict  of  1693,  See  the  letter  from  the 
French  amliassador  to  Louis  XIV.,  dated  Madrid,  June  2d,  1667,  in  Mignet, 
Xeyoexatio)i»,  vol.  ii.  p.  128,  Paris,  1835,  4to.  The  only  chatice  of  recovering 
the  history  of  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  by  collating  these  and 
similar  documents  with  the  meagre  notices  to  be  found  in  Spanish  writers. 

In  1695,  “the  miserable  poveKv  in  this  country.”  Traoelt  through 
Spain,  performed  by  a QentUtmtn,  London,  1702,  p.  62.  And,  in  the  same 
year,  “L'Espagne,  roanquant  de  tout,  d’hoinmes,  et  d’argent.”  Memoirit 
de  Aoaillee,  vol.  i.  p.  402.  “ L'Espagne,  presque  an&ntie.”  p.  424. 

”•  Sec  the  letters  in  MaJion't  Spain  under  Charlee  //.,  pp.  138-140.  On 
the  21st  of  May,  “ We  have  an  addition  of  almve  20,000  beggars,  flocked 
from  the  country  round,  to  share  in  that  little  here  is,  who  were  starving 
at  home,  and  look  like  ghosts.”  On  the  27th  of  May,  “The  scarcity  of 
bread  is  growing  on  apace  towards  a famine,  which  increases,  by  vast  multi- 
tudes of  poor  that  swarm  in  upon  us  from  the  countries  round  about.  I 
shifted  the  best  I could  till  this  day,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  with- 
out authority,  has  made  me  recur  to  the  Corregidor,  as  most  of  the  foreign 
Ministers  had  done  liefore  ; he,  very  oourteoiisly,  after  inquiring  what  my 
family  was,  gave  me  an  order  for  twenty  loaves  every  day  ; but  I must  send 
two  leagues,  to  Vallejas,  to  fetch  it,  as  I have  done  this  night,  and  my  ser- 
vants with  long  guns  to  secure  it  when  they  have  it,  otherwise  it  would  be 
taken  from  them,  for  several  people  are  killed  every  day  in  the  streets  in 
scuffles  for  bread,  all  being  lawful  prize  that  any  body  can  catch."  .... 
“My  secretary,  Don  Francisco,  saw  yesterday  five  poor  women  stifled  to 
death  by  the  crowd  before  a bakehouse.” 

Even  M.  Lafuente,  who,  having  used  scarcely  any  of  the  authorities 
which  I have  quoted  in  the  last  few  pages,  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
utter  wretchedness  of  Spain,  confesses  tkat  “ Jam&a  munarca  ni  pueblo 
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chance  of  saving  Spain  from  a relapse  into  barbarism, 
was  that  it  should  fall,  and  fall  quickly,  under  foreign 
dominion.  Such  a change  was  indispensable  ; and  there 
was  reason  to  fear,  that  it  might  come  in  a fonn  which 
would  have  been  inexpressibly  odious  to  the  nation. 
For,  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Ceuta  was  besieged 
by  the  Mohammedans ; and  as  the  Spanish  govenimeut 
had  neither  troops  nor  ships,  the  greatest  apprehensions 
were  entertained  respecting  the  fate  of  this  important 
forti'css;  there  being  little  doubt,  that  if  it  fell,  Spain 
would  be  again  overrun  by  the  infidels,  who,  this  time, 
at  least,  would  have  found  little  ditfieulty  in  dealing  with 
a people  weakened  by  sitffcriug,  half  famished,  and  almost 
worn  out.*’® 

Fortunately,  in  the  year  1700,  when  affairs  Avere  at 
their  worst,  Charles  II.,  the  idiot  king,  died ; and  Spain 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  V.,  the  grandson  of  LouisXIV. 
This  change  from  the  Austrian  dyna.sty  to  the  Bourbon,*’® 
brouglit  Avith  it  many  other  changes.  Philip,  who  reigned 
from  1700  to  1746,****  was  a Frenchman,  not  only  by 

alpuno  se  vieron  en  tan  Instimoga  sitiiacion  y en  tan  miscro  trance  como  bo 
hallaron  en  este  tiemjio"  (KiSW)  “OArloB  II.  y la  Kspana.”  Lufumte,  Hi*- 
lori'i  dt  Ktpahu,  vol.  xvii.  p.  4i(i,  Madrid.  1850. 

■'*  “ Lea  .Maures  d’Afrique  assi^peoieut  Ceuta.  Le  roi  d’Espapne  man- 
quait  non-seulerneiit  de  troupes,  mais  de  vaissoaux  pour  transporter  le  peu 
de  secoura  qu’il  pouvoit  y envoyer  : Louis  XI V lui  fit  offrir  lee  troupi-s  et  les 
vaisseaux  doiit  il  auroit  besoiu.  II  e'agiesoit  non-seuleineut  de  coneerver 
Ceut:i,  iiiais  de  plus  Oran  ; par  cone&iuent  d'einpocher  la  prise  de  denx 
places  dont  la  oonqudte  facilitoit  aux  Maures  un  retour  eu  Espnpne.” 
Mhnoirr*  du  Harqui*  de  Torcy,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  ed.  Paris,  1828.  Respecting 
the  attacks  made  on  Ceuta,  from  16!>6  to  1698,  see  Ortiz,  Compeiulio  de  lit 
Hiitorui  de  Etf>niia,  vol.  vi.  pp.  556,  557,  561. 

A celebrated  modem  writer  has  made  some  remarks  upon  this,  which 
are  too  apposite  to  be  omitted.  “ Con  el  siglo  xvii.  .acabo  tambien  la 
dinastia  austriaca  en  Espana,  dejando  k esta  uacion  pobre,  despoblada,  sin 
fuerzas  maritimaB  ni  terreetres,  y por  consiguiente  k merced  de  Las  demaa 
potenciiis  que  inteutaron  repartir  entre  si  sub  colonias  y proviucias.  Asi 
liabia  desparecido  eu  poeo  mas  de  uii  siglo  aquclla  grandeza  y poderio, 
aquella  fnerza  y heroisino,  aquella  oultuni  6 ilustracion  con  que  habia 
descollado  entre  todas  las  nacioneB.”  Bioyrafia  de  Eneenadti,  in  Samirrete, 
Oyfuculot,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  Madrid,  1848. 

Except  during  the  short  interregnum  of  Louis,  in  1724.  which  only 
la.sted  a few  months,  and  during  which,  the  boy,  though  called  king,  exer- 
cised no  real  power,  and  Philip  remained  the  actual  ruler.  “Aun  el 
nuevo  rey  no  resolvia  negocio  de  oousideraciou  siu  asenso  de  BU  padre.” 
Ortiz,  Cum/xndio,  vol.  vii.  p.  374. 
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birth  and  education,  but  also  in  feelings  and  habits.^®^ 
Just  before  he  entered  Spain,  Louis  charged  him  never 
to  forget  that  he  was  a native  of  France,  the  throne  of 
which  ho  might  some  day  ascondJ®^  After  he  became 
king,  he  neglected  the  Spaniards,  despised  their  advice, 
and  threw  all  the  power  he  could  command  into  the 
hands  of  his  own  countrymen^®®  The  affairs  of  Spain 
were  now  administered  by  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
ambassador  at  Madrid  frequently  performed  the  func- 
tions of  prime  minister.*®*  What  had  once  been  the  most 
powerful  monarchy  in  the  Avorld,  became  little  else  than 
a province  of  France;  all  important  matters  being  decided 
in  Paris,  from  whence  Philip  himself  received  his  in- 
structions.*®* 


Saint  Simon,  who  knew  Philip  well,  and  who  was  in  Spain  in  1721 
and  1722,  says  of  him,  “ L'amour  de  la  France  lui  stwtait  de  partout.” 
Mftnoiret  Ju.  Due  tie  •SuiiU  Simon,  vol.  xixvii.  p.  3,  Paris,  1841.  And,  in 
174(i,  sliortly  before  his  death,  Noailles  writes  from  Araujueis,  “ Ce  prince 
a le  coeiir  tout  fran^ais.”  Mdlut,  Mimoins  de  NoaUUt,  vol.  iv.  p.  191, 
Paris,  182.0. 

i«  <•  N’oubliez  jamais  que  vous  6tes  Fran^ais,  et  ce  qui  pent  vous 
arriver.  ” ililloi,  ilemoireede  KoniUe»,yo\.n  p.  li.  Compare  t'ojae'j  .Ifmnoirs 
of  the  liourbon  Kiinjs  of  Sjmin,  London,  1816,  vol.  i.  p.  l03. 

In  1702,  Philip  “ parlait  nioiiis  que  jamais,  et  seulemont  aui  Fran- 
9ais,  commo  s ils  eussent  6t£  lea  seuls  etrea  de  son  espice.”  J/hnoiree  de 
LouoUle,  Vol.  i.  p.  278.  “ Le  dego&t  que  Philippe  laissait  voir  poursacour 

espagnole.”  p.  333.  A Spanish  statesman,  celebrated,  or,  I would  rather 
say,  notorious,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  indignantly  e.\claims,  “It  was 
on  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  that  foreigners  came  to  govern  us 
on  our  native  soil.”  Oodoy’s  Memmirt,  ed.  Loudon,  1836,  voL  ii.  p.  271. 

“*  In  1701,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  French  ambassador,  “ qii’il  pdt  au 
liesoin  etre  premier  ministre  d'Espagne  ” Millol,  Memoires  de  Soniilee,  vol. 
ii.  p.  31  ; “ que  I’amliassadeur  de  sa  .ALajest6  soit  ministre  du  roi  Catho- 
lique ; que,  sans  en  av(dr  le  titre,  il  cu  cxerce  les  fonctions ; qu'il  aide  au 
roi  d'Espagne  a connoitre  I’otat  de  ses  olfaircs,  et  h gouverner  par  lui- 
meine.”  p.  .6.’).  In  1702,  Marsin  writes  to  Louis  XIV.,  “ Conime  il  est 
absolumeut  necessaire  que  I’ambassadeur  de  Votre  M:\je8t6en  Esp.agne  ait 
un  credit  sans  bornes  aupr^s  du  Boy  son  petit-tils.”  p.  183.  In  1706, 
Amelot,  the  French  amha^dor,  “ decidoit  de  tout  en  Espagne.”  Mimoiret 
de  iMtiville,  vol.  ii.  p.  1(15;  and,  in  1706,  “etant  il  la  tiJte  des  affaires,  et 
joignant  presque  les  fonctions  do  premier  ministre  k cellos  d'ambassadeur." 
SodiUet,  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 

In  170.3,  “ Il  est  clair  que  I’embarms  de  Philippe  venoit  surtout  de 
la  crainte  que  ses  decisions  ue  fiissent  point  apj>rouvees  en  France,  oil 
toutes  Ics  affaires  importantes  se  decidoieiit. ^ Millot,  Meiiioirei  tie  XoaiUee, 
vol.  ii.  p.  244.  “The  King  of  France  had  always  certain  persons  at  .Madrid, 
which  compos’d  a Council,  of  which  that  of  Versailles  was  the  soul ; and 
w hose  members  were  ail  creatures  of  the  French  Court,  and  sent  to  .Madrid 
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The  truth  is,  that  Spain,  broken  and  prostrate,  was 
unable  to  supply  ability  of  any  kind ; and  if  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  to  be  carried  on,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  foreigners  should  bo  called  in.*®® 
Even  in  1082,  that  is,  eighteen  years  before  the  accession 
of  Philip  V.,  there  was  not  to  be  found  a single  native 
well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war;  so  that  Charles  II. 
was  obliged  to  intrust  the  military  defence  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  to  De  Grana,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at 
Madrid.*®^  When,  therefore,  the  War  of  the  Succession 
broke  out,  in  1702,  even  the  Spaniards  themselves  desired 
that  their  troops  should  be  commanded  by  a foreigner.*®® 

from  time  to  time  to  direct  all  affairs  there,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
Most  Christian  King,  and  to  give  him  an  account  of  every  thing  that  pass’d 
in  the  Councils  of  the  Escurial.  Alheroni  got  to  be  initiated  iu  the  myste- 
ries of  this  cabal.”  JIutory  of  Cardinal  London,  1719,  p.  70. 

The  Spanish  historians  are  not  very  fond  of  admitting  this  unquestion- 
able fact ; but  Bacallar,  after  mentioning  the  influence  of  the  French  Am- 
bassador, frankly  adds : ” Desde  eutonoes  tomaron  tanta  mano  sobre  los  de 
Espaha  los  ministros  Franceses,  que  dieron  mas  zelos  & los  Priiicipes,  viendo 
estrechar  la  union  & un  grado,  que  todo  se  pouia  al  arbitrio  de  Luis  XIV.” 
Bacallar,  Comenlariot  <U  la  Guerra  de  Eepaiut,  vol.  i.  p.  .33. 

>"  Even  the  veteran  diplomatist,  Torcy,  was  so  struck  by  the  escape  of 
Spain  from  complete  ruin,  that  he  ascriltes  its  change  of  masters  to  the 
direct  interference  of  the  Deity.  “ So  seule  puissance  avait  plac6  Philippe 
V sur  le  trdne  d'Espagne ; elle  seule  pouvoit  I’y  maintenir ; les  hommes 
n’avaient  pas  conduit  ce  grand  £v£nement.”  Memoires  de  Torcy,  voL  i. 
p.  333.  ‘‘  Le  trdne  oh  Dieu  I'avait  plac6.”  p.  401.  Sec  also  vol.  ii. 

pp.  3,  227.  “The  Spanish  people  received  him  with  unhesitating  obedi- 
ence to  the  deceased  king’s  will,  and  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  a rule  that 
would  at  least  have  the  merit  of  being  different  from  that  under  which  they 
had  so  long  withered.”  ifemoirt  of  1‘eterborough,  London,  lWi3,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
“ Muchos  espaholes  recibieron  por  su  solierano  k Felipe  V.,  cansados  de 
la  dominacion  de  la  casa  de  Austria.  Espeniban  de  la  mudanza  de  la 
dinastia  la  fcUciilad  y el  biieu  gobiemo.”  Caetro,  Decadencia  de  Eepaha, 
Cadiz,  1852,  p.  131.  To  the  same  effect,  MiUot,  Memoira  de  Noaillu,  vol.  i. 
pp.  420,  420,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

lie  “committed  the  military  defence  of  these  provinces  to  the 
Marquis  of  Gratia,  the  Austrian  amliassador  at  Madrid,  from  the  want  of 
any  Spanish  commander  whose  courage  or  military  endowments  qualified 
him  to  repel  such  an  enemy  as  the  King  of  France.  ’ Ihintop'e  Mrmoirt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  232.  Compare,  on  the  want  of  Spanish  generals,  Mhttoiree  du 
MarichrU  de  Gramont,  vol.  ii.  p.  82,  edit.  Paris,  1827.  The  opinion  which 
Grana  himself  formed  of  the  Spanish  government,  may  be  learned  from  a 
conversation  which  he  held  at  Madrid,  in  1880,  with  the  French  ambassa- 
dress, and  which  is  preserved  in  her  correspondence.  Lettree  de  Madame  la 
Marquiee  de  Yillart,  Amsterdam,  1759.  pp.  118,  119. 

“•  See  the  letter  of  Philip  V.  to  Louis  XIV.,  dated  June  22,  1703,  in 
Mhnoirtt  de  Moailles,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25(5,  257,  Paris,  1828,  edit.  Petitot. 
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In  1704,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  an  Englishman,  leading  Spanish  sol- 
diers against  the  enemy,  and  being  in  fact  generalissimo 
of  the  Spanish  army.*®*  The  King  of  Spain,  dissatisfied 
with  his  proceedings,  determined  to  remove  him ; but, 
instead  of  filling  his  place  with  a native,  he  applied  to 
Louis  XIV.  for  another  general ; and  this  important  post 
was  confided  to  Marshal  Tess^,  a Frenchman.**®  A little 
later,  Berwick  was  again  summoned  to  Madrid,  and  or- 
dered to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
and  defend  Estremadura  and  Castile.*®*  This,  he  efiected 
with  complete  success;  and,  in  the  battle  of  Almansa, 
which  he  fought  in  1707,  he  overthrew  the  invaders, 
ruined  the  party  of  the  pretender  Charles,**®  and  secured 


'*•  See  Bacallar,  Conuntario*  de  la  Ottfrra  de  EipnJta,  toI.  i.  pp.  137, 
166,  where  he  is  called  “ el  Duque  de  Bervich.”  Hig  own  account  ig, 
“ J’arrivai  h Madrid  le  13  fivrier’’  (1704),  “oh  d’abord  8.  M.  Catholique 
me  fit  Capitaine  Gdiifiral  de  ees  arm4eg.”  Mimoiret  dt  Bmnck^  Parie,  1778, 
Tol.  i.  p.  227 ; and  gee  p.  xxv.  No  one  would  guppoge  this,  from  the  ob- 
eervations  of  M.  Lafuente,  in  his  llittoria  dt  Et^na,  xoL  xviii.  p.  80, 
Madrid,  1837. 

“•  “ Philippe  n’4toit  pas  content  de  Berwick,  ou  plutdt  il  tdmoigna  ne 
le  pas  itre,  et  il  demanda  un  autre  g4n£ral  h Louis  XIV.  On  lui  envoya  le 
mar^chal  de  Tesg4,  pour  qui  il  avoit  montr4  du  penchant.”  Millot,  Memoirft 
(U  XoadUt,  vol.  ii.  p.  33l.  Berwick  himself  ascribes  his  dismissal  to  the 
influence  of  Gramont  and  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Memoiret  de  Berwiet, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  260-273.  At  all  events,  the  new  general  became  supreme.  In 
December  1703,  the  Princess  des  Urging  writes  from  Madrid  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  “ M.  le  mar£clial  de  Tes-6,  quand  il  est  h Madrid,  est  consults, 
et  decide  gurtoutes  leg  affaires,  autinU,  pour  le  main*,  que  .1/.  I'ambatfodenr  ; 
et  lorsqu'il  est  h l’arm£e,  il  est  le  mattre  absolu  non  seulement  des  troupes 
de  Fraucc,  mais  encore  de  celles  d'Espagne,  commandant  aux  capitaines- 
g6n£raux,  seg  anciens,  contre  I'usage  du  pays."  LeUret  iniditee  de  Madame 
de  Maintenon  et  de  Madame  la  1‘nnoeue  det  (Jrtira,  vol.  iii.  p.  259,  Paris, 
1826. 

In  1706,  “ Le  due  de  Berwick,  redemand6  par  Philippe  V,  arrivd  h 
Madrid  le  1 1 mars,  avec  le  titre  de  mar6chal  de  France,  pour  d4fendre  I’Kg- 
trainadure  et  la  Castille,  ayant  rassembl6  ce  qu'il  peut  de  troupes  qgpagnoles, 
emp3cha  leg  ennemig  d’eutreproudre  le  sihge  de  Badnjoi.”  Millot,  M^moiree 
de  Noadlet,  vol.  ii.  p.  387.  Philip  “ pria  le  Roi,  son  grand-phre,  d'en- 
Toyer  un  g4n6ral  pour  commander  sur  les  frontihres  de  Portugal.  Ce  fut 
done  sur  moi  que  le  choix  touiba.”  Mevwirts  de  Bewick,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

In  a recently  published  work  (Manoirt  of  Peterborowjh,  London,  1833, 
vol.  i.  pp.  148,  155,  161,  206,  210,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34,  93),  Charles  is  not  only 
called  King  of  Spain,  which  he  never  was,  as  Spain  always  refused  to 
accept  him,  but,  m the  teeth  of  all  history,  he  is  actually  termed  Charles 
III.  ; while  Philip  V.  is  merely  “ Philip  of  Anjou.”  If  this  were  allowed, 
the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  king  whom  the  Spaniards  now  call 
VOL.  II.  O 
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the  scat  of  Philip  on  the  throne.'^  As  the  war,  how- 
ever, still  continued,  Philip,  in  1710,  wrote  to  Paris  for 
another  general,  and  requested  that  the  Duke  de  Ven- 
dome  might  be  sent  to  him.‘®^  This  able  commander, 
on  his  arrival,  infused  new  vigour  into  the  Spanish  coun- 
sels, and  utterly  defeated  the  allies  so  that  the  war  by 
which  the  independence  of  Spain  was  established,  owed 
its  success  to  the  ability  of  foreigners,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  campaigns  were  planned  and  conducted,  not  by 
natives,  but  by  French  and  English  generals. 

In  the  same  way,  the  finances  were,  by  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  such  deplorable  confusion, 
that  Portocarrero,  who  at  the  accession  of  Philip  V.  was 
the  nominal  minister  of  Spain,  expressed  a desire  that 
they  should  bo  administered  by  some  one  sent  from 


Charles  III.,  would  have  to  change  his  appellation,  and  become  Charles  I V. ; 
and  Charles  IV.  would  be  changed  into  Charles  V.  It  is  really  too  much 
when  mere  biogr.iphers  obtrude,  iu  this  way,  their  own  little  prepossessions 
into  the  vast  field  of  history,  and  seek  to  efface  its  established  nomencla- 
ture, because  they  are  enamoured  of  the  hero  whose  life  they  write. 

in  « victory  established  the  throne  of  Philip.”  Ihtnham’t  IJiMory 
of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  13C.  “A  victory  which  may  ne  justly  said  to  have 
saved  Spain.”  Coxt’t  Ilourbon  Kingt  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  408.  Even  Ortiz 
allows  that  if  Berwick  had  &iled,  Philip  would  have  b^n  ruined.  “ Esta 
batalla  de  Almaiisa,  que  las  circunstancias  hicieron  ruidosa,  comenz8  & 
jioner  mejor  la  corona  do  Espaha  en  la  cabeza  de  Felipe  V. ; y sc  tuvo  por 
indubitable  que  si  la  hubiera  perdido,  tambien  hubiera  perdido  la  corona.” 
Ortiz,  Compendia,  vol.  vii.  p.  116.  See  also  LafuenU,  Hi$toria  de  Eepaha, 
vol.  zviii.  p.  185.  “ Berwick,  & quien,  sin  duda,  debi6  su  salvacion  la 

Espaha.” 

“*  “ Sa  reputation  4toit  grande  et  bien  8tablie ; le  roi  d’Esptigne  avoit 
6t6  temoin  de  sa  conduite  cn  Lonibardie ; il  demands  au  Roi  un  geii6ml  si 
capable  de  commander  ses  armees.”  Mhtwiret  de  Torcy,  vol.  i.  p.  .386. 
See  also  Hittory  of  Alberoni,  London,  1719,  p.  45.  “ Lc  due  de  VendSme 

olloit  enfin  commander  lee  troupes  d'Espagne.”  Mhnoiret  de  Motii/lei, 
vol.  iii.  p.  12.  According  to  Berwick,  the  offer  was  first  made  to  himself. 
Memoiret  de  Berwick,  vol.  ii.  pp.  106,  109.  M.  Lafuente,  without  quoting 
any  authority,  says  (Hietoria  de  Eepaha,  vol.  zviii.  p.  279),  “ Luogo  que  se 
perdi6  la  batalla  de  Zaragoza  escrihid  Felipe  al  rcy  Cristianisimo,  su 
abuelo,  roglindole  que,  ya  que  no  pudiera  socorrerle  con  tropas,  le  envihra 
al  menoB  al  dnque  M Berwick  6 al  de  Vendome."  But,  as  Berwick  must  have 
had  the  means  of  knowing  the  real  state  of  the  case,  he  is  probably  correct 
in  saying  that  the  first  application  was  in  his  own  favour. 

1“  “ Vend6me  arrived  at  this  moment  to  call  into  action  the  spirit  of 
the  monarch  and  the  zeal  of  his  subjects.”  Coxe't  Bourbon  Kinge  of  Spain, 
vol.  ii.  p.  41.  ” The  arrival  of  the  Duke  de  VendOme  again  changed  the 

fate  of  Spain.”  ifemoiri  of  Peterborough,  voL  ii.  p.  130. 
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Paris,  who  could  restore  them.^®®  He  felt  that  no  one 
in  Spain  was  equal  to  the  task,  and  he  was  by  no  means 
singular  in  this  opinion.  In  1701,  Louville  wrote  to 
Torcy,  that  if  a financier  did  not  soon  arrive  from  France, 
there  would  shortly  be  no  finances  to  administer.^®^  The 
choice  fell  upon  Orry,  who  reached  Madrid  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1701.*®*  He  found  every  thing  in  the  most 
miserable  condition;  and  the  incompetence  of  the  Span- 
iards was  so  obvious,  that  ho  was  soon  forced  to  under- 
take the  management,  not  only  of  the  finances,  but  also 
of  the  war-department.  To  save  appearances,  Canalez 
became  the  ostensible  minister  at  war;  but  he,  being 
completely  ignorant  of  affairs,  merely  pei’formed  the 
drudgery  of  that  office,  the  real  duties  of  which  were 
fulfilled  by  Orry  himself.’®® 

/ 

“ Portocarrero,  abrumndo  con  laa  diBcultades  de  la  gobernacion,  que 
excedian  cn  mucho  & aus  escasaa  luces,  no  conteuto  con  haber  iiiducido  al 
re;  4 que  aumeut4ra  su  consejo  de  gabinete  con  dos  miniatros  mks,  que 
fueron  el  marques  de  Mancera,  presideiite  del  de  Aragon,  y el  duque  de 
Montalto,  del  dc  Italia,  pidi6  4 Luis  XIV.  le  envi4ra  una  persona  que  pudi- 
era  establecer  un  plan  de  hacienda  eu  Espafia,  y corregir  y refunnar  los 
abuses  de  la  administracion.”  LnfuenU,  Ilittoria  dt  E*mha,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  15.  On  22d  June  1701,  Louis  XlV.  writes  to  the  l)uc  d’liarcourt, 
“ Qu'enfin  le  cardinal  Porto-Carrero  m'a  fait  deinander  quelqu’uu  intelli- 
gent en  matidre  de  finances  pour  voir  et  connottre  l'6tat  de  celles  du  roi 
d'Espagne,  pour  examiner  les  moyens  les  plus  propres  de  soulager  ses 
sujets,  et  dc  pourvoir  aux  plus  pressans  besoms  du  public ; qu’il  ni ’assure 
que  toute  V Etpayne  U diiire  m ginirtil:  toutes  oes  raisons  m’ont  d4t«nniii4 
4 choisir  lo  sieur  Orry,  pour  1‘envoyer  4 Madrid.”  Millot,  Hemoint  de 
AoailUt,  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 

“ II  faudra  que  I’homme  que  vous  enverrez  pour  les  finances  (car 
Tous  aurez  la  bonte  d en  envoyer  un,  ou  bieu  nous  u’aurons  plus  de  fin- 
ances).” HinwireM  de  lemvUle,  vol.  L p.  149. 

Ihid.  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

“ Canalez,  qu'on  a substitu4  4 Rivas  pour  le  d6partement  de  la  guerre, 
n'a  Biicun  talent  [lOur  cet  emploi,  scion  nnstruction ; et  toute  I'E'^pagne 
voit  clairement  qu'Orry  ne  le  lui  a procur6  qu'afin  d'en  exerccr  les  fonctioiis 
sous  le  nom  d un  Espagnol.”  MiUot,  Mimoires  de  NoaiUet,  vol.  ii.  p.  30.i  ; 
under  the  year  1704.  also,  on  tlie  power  of  Orry  in  the  war-department, 
Mfmoiret  de  Rrrwick,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  227,  306,  316,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  Ber- 
Mrick,  who  hated  Orry,  says  of  nim  (vol.  i.  p.  232),  “ il  se  ni6loit  dc  tout  et 
&isoit  tout.”  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  lieing  a man  of  very  con- 
siderable ability;  and  M.  Lafuente  (llutori/i  de  Espniin,  vol.  xix.  p,  253, 
Madrid,  18.57)  candidly  says,  “ Es  lo  cierto  que  hizo  abrir  mucho  los  ojos 
de  los  espanoles  en  materia  de  administracion.”  Compare  vol.  xviii.  p.  309; 
Afemoirre  du  /hie  de  SairU  Simon,  vol.  vii.  pp.  102,  195,  Paris,  1842 ; and 
liacallar,  Comentnrioe  de  la  (Juerra  de  Espaha,  vol.  i.  pp.  82,  83,  99,  108, 
voL  ii.  pp.  95,  107.  Bacallar  treats  him  harshly. 
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This  dominion  of  the  French  continued,  without  in- 
terruption, until  the  second  marriage  of  Philip  V.,  in 
1714,  and  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1715,  both  of 
which  events  weakened  their  influence,  and  for  a time 
almost  destroyed  it.  The  authority,  however,  which  they 
lost,  was  transferred,  not  to  Spaniards,  but  to  other 
foreigners.  Between  1714  and  172G,  the  two  most 
powerful  and  conspicuous  men  in  Spain  were  Alberoni, 
an  Italian,  and  Ripperda,  a Dutchman.  Ripperda  was 
dismissed  in  172G  and  after  his  fall,  the  affairs  of 
Spain  wore  controlled  by  Konigseg,  who  was  a German, 
and  who,  indeed,  was  the  Austrian  ambassador  residing 
at  Madrid.^*  Even  Grimaldo,  who  held  office  before 
and  after  the  dismissal  of  Ripperda,  was  a disciple  of  the 
French  school,  and  had  been  brought  up  under  Orry.*^^ 
All  this  was  not  the  result  of  accident,  nor  is  it  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  caprice  of  the  court.  In  Spain,  the  na- 
tional spirit  had  so  died  away,  that  none  but  foreignei-s, 
or  men  imbued  with  foreign  ideas,  were  equal  to  the 

*”  Ripperda  ! Memoirg,  London,  1740,  second  edition,  pp.  117,  118. 
Saint  Simon  {Mimoireg,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  240)  says,  that  Ripperda  wa»  “ pre- 
mier luiniKtre  aussi  abaolu  qiie  le  lut  jamais  son  pr£d6cesseur,  Alhcroni.” 
Tile  English  pamphleteers  and  politicians  of  the  last  century  were  very 
unjust  to  Alberoni,  who,  iiotwitlistanding  tlie  dangerous  boldness  of  his 
nature,  was  one  of  the  best  niinistera  who  ever  governed  Spain.  51.  La- 
fuente,  while  admitting  his  faults,  says  {/liMoria  de  Egpaiui,  vol.  xix.  pp. 
437,  4:18),  *■  Negarle  gran  capacidad  seria  una  gran  injusticia.  Tampoco 
puede  desconocerse  que  reanimd  y regeiierd  la  Espaha,  levanthndola  k un 
grade  de  esplendor  y de  grandeza  eu  que  nuuca  se  habia  vuelto  k ver  desde 
los  niejnres  tiempos  de  Felipe  II."  fie  also  a good  summary  of  what  he 
did  for  Spain,  iu  Tapia,  IlUtoria  de  la  CivUiiacion  Etpahula,  51adrid,  1840, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  IH), 

“ The  all-powerful  Konigseg.”  Coxe't  Bourbon  Kingt  of  Spain,  yo\.  • 
iii.  p.  1.74  ; “ the  prime  mover  of  the  Spanish  counsels."  p.  159  ; in  1727-8, 

“ Konigseg  usurped  the  control  over  every  operation  of  government.” 
p.  190;  and  see  p.  235.  His  great  power  is  likewise  noticed  in  LafumU, 
JliMaria  de  Etiiaiia,  vol.  xix.  p.  71 : “el  hombre  de  mas  iuflujo  y vali- 
miento  eti  la  corte." 

“ Originally  a clerk  under  Orri,  he  gained  the  favour  of  his  em- 
ployer,” <kc.  Coxe't  Bourbon  Kinpg  of  Sjuiin,  vol.  iii.  p.  39.  Coxe  had 
access  to  a large  mass  of  letters,  which  were  written  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  persons  connected  with  .Spain,  and  many  of  which  are  still 
unpublished.  This  makes  his  book  very  valuable ; and,  as  a recital  of 
poiitic.il  events,  it  is  superior  to  any  thing  the  Spaniards  have  produced, 
thoii.>h  the  author  is,  I need  hardly  say,  far  inferior  to  M,  Lafuente  as  a 
writer,  and  also  as  an  artistic  arranger  of  facts. 
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duties  of  government.  To  the  evidence  already  quoted 
on  this  point,  I will  add  two  other  testimonies.  Noailles, 
a very  fair  judge,  and  by  no  means  prejudiced  against 
the  Spaniards,  emphatically  stated,  in  1710,  that,  not- 
withstanding their  loyalty,  they  were  incapable  of  ruling, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  ignorant  both  of  war  and  of  poli- 
tics.^ In  1711,  Bonnac  mentions  that  a resolution  had 
been  formed  to  place  no  Spaniard  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
because  those  hitherto  employed  had  proved  to  bo  either 
unfortunate  or  unfaithful.^®* 

The  government  of  Spain,  being  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  now  began  to  show  some  signs  of  vigour. 
The  change  was  slight,  but  it  was  in  the  right  direction, 
though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  could  not  regenerate 
Spain,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  operation  of  general 
causes.  Still,  the  intention  was  good.  For  the  first  time, 
attempts  were  made  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  laymen, 
and  to  diminish  the  authority  of  ecclesiastics.  Scarcely 
had  the  French  established  their  dominion,  when  they 
suggested  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  relieve  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state,  by  compelling  the  clergy  to  give  up 
some  of  the  wealth  which  they  had  accumulated  in  their 
churches.^®  Even  Louis  XIV.  insisted  that  the  impor- 
tant office  of  President  of  Castile  should  not  be  conferred 
on  an  ecclesiastic,  because,  he  said,  in  Spain  the  priests 


"•  “ Que  les  Espagnols  dcpuis  longtenips  ignoroient  la  guerre  et  la 
politique  ; qu'on  devoit  itre  sensible  b leurs  demonstrations  d'attaclienicnt 
et  de  zeie,  sans  les  croire  suffisantes  pour  soiitcnir  un  Etat”  ....  “ I'in- 
capacite  des  sujots  pour  le  gouvernement.”  MUlot,  Mimoirea  dt  NoailUt, 
Tol.  iii.  pp.  24,  25. 

“ Cetoit  uu  parti  pris,  comme  I’observe  Bonnac,  de  ne  plus  mettrc  lo 
gouveniement  entre  leurs  maius.  Uu  avoit  trouvi  panni  eux  peu  d'houiines 
capables  des  grands  cmplois  : ceux  it  (jui  on  les  avoit  cou66s,  malheiireux 
ou  intidiiles,  avoient  inspire  de  reioigncmeut  pour  les  autres.”  MUlot, 
JUmoint  df  SoailUa,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 

In  1701,  “ Les  egliscs  d’Espagne  ont  des  riohesses  immenses  en  or  et 
en  argeuterie,  qui  augmeuteut  tons  les  jours  par  lo  credit  des  religicux  ; et 
cola  rend  respdce  tm  rare  dans  le  commerce.  Ou  propose  d'obliger  le 
cler^  b veudre  une  partie  de  cette  argeuterie.  Avant  que  de  prendre  oe 
parti,  il  en  faudroit  bien  examiner  uon-seulement  Tutilite,  que  Ton  counoit, 
mais  aussi  lea  iuconv4nieus  qu'un  pareil  ordre  pourroit  produire.”  MUlot, 
Mhnoires  de  A'oaUlea,  vol.  ii.  p,  UO. 
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and  monks  had  already  too  much  power.^  Orry,  who 
for  several  years  possessed  immense  influence,  exerted  it 
in  the  same  direction.  He  endeavoured  to  lessen  the 
immunities  possessed  hy  the  clergy,  in  regard  to  taxa- 
tion, and  also  in  regard  to  their  exemption  from  lay 
jurisdiction.  He  opposed  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  ; he 
sought  to  deprive  churches  of  their  right  of  asylum.  He 
even  attacked  the  Inquisition,  and  worked  so  powerfully 
on  the  mind  of  the  king,  that  Philip,  at  one  time,  deter- 
mined to  suspend  that  dreadful  tribunal,  and  abolish  the 
office  of  grand  inquisitor.^  This  intention  was  very 
properly  abandoned ; for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  it 
had  been  enforced,  it  would  have  caused  a revolution,  in 
which  Philip  would  probably  have  lost  his  crown.^  In 
such  case,  a reaction  would  have  set  in,  which  would 
have  left  the  Church  stronger  than  ever.  Many  things, 
however,  were  done  for  Spain  in  spite  of  the  Spaniards.^ 

“ II  insistoit  nur  la  n6ce8sit4  de  ne  pas  donner  k un  ecclisiastique,  ni 
k une  erdature  du  cardinal,  la  presidence  de  Castille,  quand  on  reinpliroit 
cette  importante  place ; les  prfitres  et  les  moines  n'avoient  ddjk  que  trop  de 
pouvoir.’’  ilillot,  Memoira  de  XoaOlet,  vol.  ii.  p.  77.  Compare  pp.  71,  72; 
a letter  from  Louville  to  Torej,  dated  August  6th,  1701. 

Coxe'i  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  163-166.  Mhnoires  de 
Noailles,  Vol.  iii.  p.  143. 

” 111  1714,  it  was  thought  necessary,  that  Philip  V.,  not  having  had  the 
benefit  of  a Spanish  education,  should  he  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  the 
Inquisition,  He  was,  therefore,  informed,  “que  la  pureza  de  la  religion 
Catolica  cn  estos  reynos  se  dubia  & la  vigilaucia  de  la  Inquisicion  y sus 
ministros,  todos  justos,  elementes  y circunspectos,  no  rigidos,  violeutos  ni 
crueles,  como  por  error  6 m.alicia  los  pintail  comuiimente  los  Franceses.  Y 
que  la  conservacion  de  la  Monarquia  dependia  en  gran  jHxrte  de  mantener 
ilibata  la  religion  Catdica."  Ortiz,  Com/xndio,  vol.  vii.  p.  286.  Bacallar 
(CometUarios,  vol.  ii.  pp.  122-125)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
attacks  made  on  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  which,  he  8ays,*p.  122,  were 
“ poco  ajustados  k la  doctrina  de  los  Santos  Padres,  4 la  Iiimuuidad  de  la 
Iglcsia,  y que  sonaban  k heregia.’’  He  significantly  adds,  p.  125,  “Los 
pueblos  de  Espana,  que  son  tan  religiosos,  y professaii  la  mayor  veneracion 
a la  Iglcsia,  creian,  que  esta  se  atropellaba,  g huro  alguna  interna  inqnietutl, 
no  sin  fomento  de  los  adversos  al  Hey,  cugo  puro,  y sineero  corazon  podia  ser 
engamdo ; pero  no  inducido  k un  evidente  error  contra  los  Sagrados 
Canones,”  Ac.  Such  passages,  proceeding,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  from 
a man  like  the  Marquis  de  San  Pbelipe,  are  of  no  slight  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  mind. 

*"  So  early  as  May  1702,  Philip  V.,  in  a letter  to  Louis  XIV.,  com- 
plained that  the  Spaniards  opposed  him  in  every  thing.  “Je  crois  ktre 
obligk  de  vous  dire  que  je  ra’aperfois  de  plus  en  plus  du  peu  de  zkle  que  les 
Espaguols  ont  pour  mou  service,  dans  les  petites  choses  oomme  dans  les 
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In  1707,  the  clergy  were  forced  to  contribute  to  the  state 
a small  part  of  their  enormous  wealth;  the  tax  being 
disguised  under  the  name  of  a loan.**®  Ton  years  later, 
during  the  administration  of  Alberoni,  this  disguise  was 
thrown  off;  and  not  only  did  government  exact  what 
was  now  called  “the  ecclesiastical  tax,”  but  it  impri- 
soned or  exiled  tljpse  priests  who,  refusing  to  pay,  stood 
up  for  the  privileges  of  their  order.*‘i  This  was  a bold 
step  to  he  taken  in  Spain,  and  it  was  one  on  which,  at 
that  time,  no  Spaniard  would  have  ventured.  Alberoni, 
however,  as  a foreigner,  was  unversed  in  the  traditions 
of  the  country,  which,  indeed,  on  another  memorable  oc- 
casion, he  set  at  defiance.  The  government  of  Madrid, 
acting  in  complete  unison  with  public  opinion,  had  always 
been  unwilling  to  negotiate  with  infidels;  meaning  by 
infidels,  every  people  whose  religious  notions  differed 
from  their  own.  Sometimes,  such  negotiations  were  un- 
avoidable, but  they  were  entered  into  with  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  the  pure  Spanish  faith  should  bo  tainted 
by  too  close  a contact  with  unbelievers.  Even  in  1698, 
when  it  was  evident  that  the  monarehy  was  at  its  last 
gasp,  and  that  nothing  could  save  it  from  the  hands  of 
the  spoiler,  the  prejudice  was  so  strong,  that  the  Spaniards 
refused  to  receive  aid  from  the  Dutch,  because  the  Dutch 
were  heretics.  At  that  time,  Holland  was  in  the  most 
intimate  relation  with  England,  whose  interest  it  was  to 
secure  the  independence  of  Spain  against  the  machina- 
tions of  France.  Obvious,  however,  as  this  was,  the 


grandes,  ct  qu’ils  a’oppoacnt  k tout  ce  que  jc  d6sire/*  MiUot.  Mfmoirt*  de 
NoailUty  vol.  ii.  p.  130.  The  dislike  which  the  Spaniards  felt  tor  the  liberal 
reforms  advocated  by  the  French,  went  on  increasing,  until,  in  1709,  **se 
renovaron  los  antiguos  odios  entre  las  dos  naoiooes,  con  tauto  ardor,  que 
dcecaban  las  tropas  Espanolaa  el  baber  de  combatir  con  los  Franceses.’* 
tkuxiUaT^  ComenUtrio9y  vol.  i.  p.  360. 

L'opulence  do  rEglise  devoit  4videmtnent  founiir  des  scoours  k la 
Hn  emprunt  de  quatre  millions,  fait  sur  1e  clerg6  Taniide  pr6c^« 
avoit  cependant  fort  d^plu  au  Pa{>e  ou  k ses  ministres.”  MillMy 
vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

')  **  continued  also  the  exaction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
U prohibitions,  imprisoning  or  banishing  the  refrac* 
• d the  privileges  of  their  order.”  CWr's  Bourbon 
288. 
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Spanish  theologians,  being  consulted  respecting  the  pro- 
posal, declared  that  it  was  inadmissible,  since  it  would 
enable  the  Dutch  to  propagate  their  religious  opinions ; 
so  that,  according  to  this  view,  it  was  better  to  be  subju- 
gated by  a Catholic  enemy,  than  to  be  assisted  by  a Pro- 
testant friend.^* 

Still,  much  as  the  Spaniards  hate^  Protestants,  they 
hated  Mohammedans  yet  more.^*®  They  could  never  for- 
get how  the  followers  of  that  creed  had  once  conquered 
nearly  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  had,  during  several  cen- 
turies, possessed  the  fairest  portion  of  it.  The  remem- 
brance of  this,  strengthened  their  religious  animosity, 
and  caused  them  to  bo  the  chief  supporters  of  nearly 
every  war  which  was  waged  against  the  Mohammedans, 
both  of  Turkey  and  of  Africa.^**  Put  Alberoni,  being  a 


On  January  2d,  1698,  Stanhope,  the  British  Minister  at  Madrid, 
writes  from  that  capit^ : “ This  Court  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  admit  the 
offer  of  the  Dutch  troops  to  garrison  their  places  in  Flanders.  They  have 
consulted  their  theologians,  who  declare  against  it  as  a matter  of  conscience, 
since  it  would  give  gyeat  opportunities  to  the  spreading  of  heresy.  They 
have  not  yet  sent  their  answer  ; but  it  is  believed  it  will  ne  in  the  negative, 
and  that  they  will  rather  choose  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  French,  as  being 
Catholics.”  MaJton's  Upain  undtr  CkarUt  II.,  pp.  98,  99. 

“ Entre  el  catolicismo  y las  diferentes  sectas  qne  brotaron  en  las 
imaginaciones  de  Calviuo  y de  Lutero  podia  mcdiar  toleraucia,  y aun  trans- 
accion,  si  bien,  como  dice  un  escritor  politico,  cuando  se  comienza  k trans- 
igir  Bobre  un  principio,  ese  principio  comienza  4 perder  su  imperio  sobre 
las  sociedades  humanas.  Pero  entre  el  cristianismo  de  los  espauoles  y el 
mahometismo  de  los  moriscos  era  imposible  todo  avenimieuto.”  Jantr, 
Condicion  Social  dclos  MotUcom,  Madrid,  1857,  p.  112. 

•“  The  Marquis  of  San  Phelipe,  who  wrote  in  1725,  says,  “ Es  ley  fun- 
damental de  los  Reyes  Catholicos,  nunca  hacer  la  paz  con  los  Mahome- 
tanos ; y esta  guerra  pcrmanece  derfe  el  Key  Don  Pelayo,  por  mas  de  siete 
siglos,  sin  hacer  jam4s  paces,  ni  treguas  con  ellos,  como  cada  dia  las  hacen 
el  Emperador,  y otros  Principcs  Catholicos.”  DacaUar,  Comentarios  de  la 
Guerra  de  EsMha,  vol.  ii.  p.  109.  And,  in  the  most  influential  work  on 
commerce  wliich  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  produced,  I find  the  following 
instructive  passage : “ Aunque  en  los  Puertos  de  las  dilatadas  Costas,  que 
de  Europa,  Asia  y Africa  baha  cl  Mediterraneo,  se  hacc  comercio  muy  con- 
siderable, y util  por  diversas  nacioncs,  no  podr4  Espana  tener  gran  parte  on 
41,  niicntras  se  ooservare  la  maxima  de  hacer  continua  guerra  4 todos  los 
Moros  y Turcos,  en  cuyo  doininio  se  hallan  la  mayor  parte  de  aqucllas  Pro- 
vincias ; sin  embargo  de  ser  coustaute,  que  en  tela  guerni,  aunque  proceditla 
de  zdo  Chrietiano,  es  mayor  el  daho  que  recAinus,  qtie  el  que  ocaswnamos  A 
los  Infieles"  (the  way  the  mercantile  spirit  peeps  out  here,  is  extremely 
curious)  “ 4 lo  menos  de  muchos  auos  4 esta  parte,  como  lo  he  ezplicado  en 
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foreigner,  was  unmoved  by  these  considerations,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  Spain,  he,  on  the  mere  ground  of 
political  expediency,  set  at  naught  the  principles  of  the 
Church,  and  not  only  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
^Mohammedans,  but  supplied  them  with  arms  and  with 
moncy.2*®  It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  in  these  and  similar 
measures,  Alberoni  opposed  himself  to  the  national  will, 
and  that  he  lived  to  repent  of  his  boldness.  It  is,  how- 
ever, also  true,  that  his  policy  was  part  of  a great  secular 
and  anti-theological  movement,  which,  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  felt  all  over  Europe.  The  effects  of 
that  movement  were  seen  in  the  government  of  Spain, 
but  not  in  the  people.  This  was  because  the  government 
for  many  years  was  wielded  by  foreigners,  or  by  natives 
imbued  with  a foreign  spirit.  Hence  we  find  that,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  poli- 
ticians of  Spain  formed  a class  more  isolated,  and,  if  I 
may  so  say,  more  living  on  their  own  intellectual  re- 
sources, than  the  politicians  of  any  other  country  during 
the  same  period.  That  this  indicated  a state  of  disease, 
and  that  no  political  improvement  can  produce  real  good, 
unless  it  is  desired  by  the  people  before  being  conferred 
on  them,  will  be  admitted  by  whoever  has  mastered  the 
lessons  which  history  contains.  The  results  actually  pro- 
duced in  Spain,  we  shall  presently  see.  But  it  will  first 
be  advisable  that  I should  give  some  further  evidence  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  the  Church  had  pros- 

diversos  cnpitulos.”  Cilariz,  Throrica  y Practica  de  Comertio,  Madrid,  1757, 
p.  399.  This  is  the  third  edition  of  a book,  which,  ooiisidering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written,  is  a very  remarkable  production. 

Compare  Cojn's  Hoxtrbon  Kings  of  Kf/ain,  London,  1816,  vol.  ii.  p. 
314,  with  r/ie  History  of  Alberoni,  Iiondou,  1719,  pp.  119,  253;  and  Bn- 
ctilbir,  ComeiUarios  dehi  Guerrtt  de  Esjetrui,  vol.  ii.  pp.  168,  1C>9.  The  out- 
cry which  this  caused,  may  l>e  easily  iinadned ; and  Alberoni,  finding  him- 
self in  great  peril,  took  advantage  of  the  secrecy  of  the  negotiations,  to 
deny  part,  at  least,  of  the  charges  made  against  him.  See  his  indignant, 
but  yet  cautious,  letter  to  the  I'ope,  in  History  of  Alberoni,  1719,  p.  124. 
Ortiz,  who  had  evidently  not  looked  into  the  evidence,  is  so  ill-informed  as 
to  suppose  tliat  this  was  a calumnious  accusation  brought  against  Alberoni 
after  his  fall.  “ Caido  ya  por  entonces  Alberoni  de  su  grandeza,  expelido 
iguomiuiosamente  de  EspoTia,  y aun  perseguido  por  el  Key  en  Italia,  preso 
eu  Koina  por  orden  del  Papa,  etc.  no  era  dificil  atribuirlo  culpas  agenas  6 
no  cometidas.”  XoU  in  Ortiz,  Comptndio,  vol.  vii.  p.  321. 
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trated  the  national  intellect,  and  by  discouraging  all  in- 
quiry, and  fettering  all  freedom  of  thought,  had  at  length 
reduced  the  country  to  such  a plight,  that  the  faculties 
of  men,  rusted  by  disuse,  were  no  longer  equal  to  fulfil 
the  functions  required  from  them ; so  that  in  every  de- 
partment, whether  of  political  life,  or  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy, or  even  of  mechanical  industry,  it  was  necessary 
that  foreigners  should  be  called  in,  to  do  that  work,  which 
the  natives  had  become  unable  to  perform. 

The  ignorance  in  which  the  force  of  adverse  circum- 
stances had  sunk  the  Spaniards,  and  their  inactivity, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  would  be  utterly  incredible,  if  it 
were  not  attested  by  every  variety  of  evidence.  Gra- 
mont,  writing  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
Spain,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
describes  the  upper  classes  as  not  only  unacquainted  with 
science  or  literature,  but  as  knowing  scarcely  any  thing 
even  of  the  commonest  events  which  occurred  out  of 
their  own  country.  The  lower  ranks,  he  adds,  are  equally 
idle,  and  rely  upon  foreigners  to  reap  their  wheat,  to  cut 
their  hay,  and  to  build  their  houses.^^®  Another  observer 
of  society,  as  it  existed  in  Madrid  in  1679,  assures  us 

*'•  “ Leur  paressc,  et  rignorance  non  seulement  dos  sciences  et  des  arts, 
mais  quasi  g£n£ralement  du  tout  ce  qui  se  passe  hors  dc  I’Kspagne,  et  ou 
peut  dire  m£me  hors  du  lieu  oh  ils  habitent,  vont  presque  de  pair,  et  sont 
inconcevables.  La  pauvret^  est  grande  parmi  eux,  ce  qui  provient  de  leur 
eztrdine  paresse;  car  si  uoinbre  de  nos  Fran^ais  ii'alloieut  faucher  leurs 
foins,  couper  leurs  blfo  et  faire  leurs  briques,  je  crois  qii’ils  courroient  for- 
tune de  Be  laisser  mourir  de  &im,  et  de  se  tenir  sous  des  tentes  pour  ne  se 
pasdonner  la  peine  de  bfttir  des  maisons.”  ....  “ L'dducation  de  leurs  en- 
fans  est  semblable  h celle  qu’ils  ont  eu  de  leurs  phres,  e’est-h-dire  sans  qu’ils 
apprennent  ni  sciences  ni  exercices ; et  je  ne  crois  pas  que  parmi  tons  lea 
grands  que  j'ay  pratiqufe,  il  s'en  trouvftt  un  seul  qui  sftt  d^cliuersonuom." 
....  “Ils  n'out  nulle  curiositd  de  voir  les  pays  t-trangers,  et  encore  moins 
de  s'enquerir  de  ce  qui  s'y  passe."  Mimoira  du  Marechal  de  (iramont,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  77,  78,  82,  83,  in  Collection  det  Mhnoires  par  Petitot  et  Monmenpii, 
vol.  Ivii.  See  also  Aarten*  de  iiommerdyek,  Voyage  (VKepagne,  Paris,  1G6.5, 
4to,  p.  124.  “ I41  terre  mesme  n'y  est  pas  toute  cultiu6e  par  des  gens  du 

pays : au  temps  du  labourage,  des  semailles  et  de  la  recolte,  il  leur  vient 
quantity  de  paysans  du  Beam  et  d'autres  endroits  de  France,  qui  gagneut 
l^ucoup  d’argeut,  pour  leur  mettre  leurs  bleds  en  terre  et  pour  les  recueil- 
lir.  Les  arcbitectes  et  charpentiers  y sent  aussi  pour  la  plflpart  estrangers, 
qui  se  font  payer  au  triple  de  ce  qu'ils  gagneroient  eu  leur  pays.  liana 
Aladrid  on  ne  voit  pas  uu  porteur  d’eau  qui  ne  soit  eatranger,  et  la  plhpart 
des  cordouuiers  et  tailleura  le  sont  aussi." 
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that  men,  even  of  the  highest  position,  never  thought 
it  necessary  that  their  sons  should  study ; and  that  those 
who  were  destined  for  the  army  could  not  learn  mathe- 
matics, if  they  desired  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  there  were 
neither  schools  nor  masters  to  teach  them.^*’'  Books,  un- 
less they  were  books  of  devotion,  were  deemed  utterly  use- 
less ; no  one  consulted  them ; no  one  collected  them ; and, 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  Madrid  did  not  possess  a 
single  public  library.^**  In  other  cities  professedly  de- 
voted to  purposes  of  education,  similar  ignorance  prevailed. 
Salamanca  was  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  fa- 
mous university  in  Spain,  and  there,  if  any  where,  we 
might  look  for  the  encouragement  of  science.^*®  But  De 


“ Mais  aussi  de  quelle  maniJre  les  eleve-t-on  t Ils  n’4tudient  point ; 
on  neglige  de  leur  donner  d’habiles  preceptcurs;  d&a  qu'on  les  destine  ii 
l’£p^,  on  ne  se  soucic  plus  qu'ils  apprcuueut  lo  latiu  ni  I'histoire.  Ou 
devroit  au  moins  leur  enseigner  ce  qui  est  de  leur  meatier,  les  mathema- 
tiques,  b faire  dea  armcs  et  k inouter  k cheval.  Ils  n’y  pensent  seulement 
pas.  11  u’y  a point  ici  d'Academie  ni  de  maStres  qui  moutrent  ces  sortes 
de  uhoscs.  Les  jeuues  hommes  passent  le  teins  qu'ils  devroient  emploier  k 
s'instruire  daiis  un  oisivet4  pitoiable.”  Letter  from  Madrid,  dated  27th 
June  1679,  in  D'Aulnoy,  lUliuion  da  Yoyagt  iC Etjaigne,  Lyon,  1693,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  232,  233. 

“ Madrid  6tant  la  capitale  d’une  monarohie  aussi  vastc,  il  n’y  eut 
dans  cette  ville  jusqu'k  I'fipoque  du  rcgne  de  Philippe  V aucune  biblio- 
thdque  publique.”  Sempert,  Ue  la  Honarchie  EtpttgiwU,  Paris,  1826,  vol.  ii. 
p.  79. 

"•  The  university  was  transferred  from  Palencia  to  Salamanca,  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Furntr,  Oracion  Ai>ologftica  por  la  Eitpaiia, 
Madrid,  1786,  p.  170.  By  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  had 
become  very  prosperous  (.vni/xrr,  Th  la  Motutrchie  Etpagnol/’,  vol.  i.  p.  65); 
and  in  1535,  it  is  described  as  “a  great  Universitie,  eonteyuing  seven  or 
eight  thowsand  students."  See  a letter  from  John  .Mason,  dated  Valladolid, 
3d  July  1535,  in  Ellit  Original  LetUrt,  second  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  56,  I.rt>ndon, 
1827.  But,  like  every  thing  else  which  was  valuable  in  Spain,  it  declined 
in  the  seventeenth  century ; and  Monconys,  who  carefully  examined  it  in 
1628,  and  praises  some  of  its  arrangements  which  were  still  in  force,  adds, 
“ .Mais  jo  suis  aussi  contraint  de  dire  aprds  tant  de  louanges,  qiie  les  eco- 
liers  qui  5tudieut  dans  cette  university  sont  des  vrais  ignoraus."  Let  I'oy- 
aget  de  iloiisieur  de  Jfouconys,  Quatriimo  Partic,  vol.  v.  p.  22,  Paris,  1695. 
However,  their  ignorance,  of  which  Monconys  gives  some  curious  instances, 
did  not  prevent  Spanish  writers,  then,  and  long  afterwards,  from  deeming 
the  University  of  Salamanca  to  be  the  greatest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  “ La  mayor  del  orbe,  madre  gloriosisima  de  todas  las  ciencias  y de 
los  mas  vehementes  ingenios,  que  han  ilustrado  las  edodes."  Vida  de  Cal- 
deron de  la  Harm,  pp.  iii.  iv.,  reprinted  in  Keil's  edition  of  CaUleron, 
Leipsique,  1827.  Compare  Davila  (Felipe  Tercero,  p.  81),  “Salamanca, 
madre  de  ciencias  y letias;”  Yahez  (Memoriat,  p.  228),  “ Uuiversidad 
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Torres,  who  was  himself  a Spaniard,  and  was  educated  at 
Salamanca,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  declares  that 
he  had  studied  at  that  university  for  five  years  before  he 
had  heard  that  such  things  as  the  mathematical  sciences 
existed.-*  So  late  as  the  year  1771,  the  same  university 
publicly  refused  to  allow  the  discoveries  of  Newton  to 
be  taught ; and  assigned  as  a reason,  that  the  system  of 
Newton  was  not  so  consonant  with  revealed  religion  as 
the  system  of  Aristotle.**  All  over  Spain,  a similar  plan 
was  adopted.  Every  where,  knowledge  was  spumed,  and 
inquiry  discouraged.  Feijoo,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
superstition,  and  a certain  slavishness  of  mind,  from  which 
no  Spaniard  of  that  age  could  escape,  did,  on  matters  of 
science,  seek  to  enlighten  his  countrymen,  has  left  upon 
record  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  whoever  had  acquired 
all  that  was  taught  in  his  time  under  the  name  of  philo- 
sophy, would,  as  the  reward  of  his  labour,  be  more  igno- 
rant than  he  was  before  he  began.*®  And  there  can  bo 

insigne,  y Oficina  de  las  bucnas  Lctras  de  Espana Bacallar  ( Comeniariot, 
vol.  i.  p.  2S8),  “ El  emporio  de  las  ciencias and  Ximenez  ( Vida  de  /{item, 
p.  6),  “Salamanca,  cathedra  uniTersal  de  las  artes,  y emporio  de  todas 
ciencias." 

”•  “ Says,  that,  after  he  had  been  five  years  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the 
university  there,  it  was  by  accident  be  learned  the  existence  of  the  mathe- 
matical sciences.”  Tictnor's  J/ietory  of  Spanith  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  223. 
A celebrated  Spanish  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  actually  boasts  of  the 
ignorance  of  his  countrymen  concerning  mathematics,  and  discerns,  in  their 
neglect  of  that  foolish  pursuit,  a decisive  proof  of  their  superiority  over 
other  nations.  “ No  se  dexe  deslumbrar  con  los  isperos  calculos  6 intrin- 
cadas  demostraciones  geom^tricas,  con  que,  astutoel  entendimiento,  disimula 
el  engaho  con  los  disfraces  de  la  verdad.  El  uso  de  las  matem&ticas  es  la 
alquimia  cn  la  iisica,  que  da  apariencias  de  oro  i loque  no  lo  es."  Fortier, 
Oracion  Apologelica  por  la  Eepana  y ni  Mhito  Literario,  Madrid,  1786, 
p.  38.  Compare  his  contemptuous  notice  (p.  66)  of  those  insigniticant 
persons,  who  “ con  titulo  de  filbsofos  han  dado  algun  aumento  h lu  mate- 
mdticas;”  and  his  comparison  (p.  222)  of  Mercado  with  Newton. 

“ L’universitb  de  Salamanque,  excitbe  par  le  Conseil,  h rbformer  ses 
btudcs,  en  I’aniibe  1771,  lui  rbpondit  ‘ qu’elle  ne  pouvait  se  sbparer  du  pbri- 
patctismc,  parce  que  les  systbmes  de  Newton,  Oassendi  et  Descartes,  ne 
concordent  pas  autant  avec  les  vbritbs  rbvblbes  que  ceux  d’Aristote.’” 
iSempere,  Jlfonarchie  Etpaynole,  vol.  ii.  p.  152.  This  reply,  saysM.  8empere, 
p.  1.53,  may  be  found  “dans  la  collection  des  ordonnances  royales.”  In 
Letten  from  Spain  hu  an  Englith  OJficer,  London,  1788,  vol.  ii.  p.  256,  it  is 
stated,  that,  in  all  the  Spanish  universities,  “ Newton,  and  mc^em  philo- 
sophy, is  still  prohibited.  Nothing  can  supplant  Aristotle,  and  the  super- 
stitious fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church." 

™ Or,  as  he,  in  one  place,  expresses  himself,  would  know  “ very  little 
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no  doubt  that  he  was  right.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  Spain,  the  more  a man  ^as  taught,  the  less  he  would 
know.  For,  he  was  taught  that  inquiry  was  sinful,  that 
intellect  must  be  repressed,  and  that  credulity  and  sub* 
mission  were  the  first  of  human  attributes.  The  Duke 
de  Saint  Simon,  who,  in  1721  and  1722,  was  the  French 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  sums  up  his  observations  by  the 
remark,  that,  in  Spain,  science  is  a crime,  and  ignorance 
a virtue.^^  Fifty  years  later,  another  shrewd  observ^er, 
struck  with  amazement  at  the  condition  of  the  national 
mind,  expresses  his  opinion  in  a sentence  equally  pithy 
and  almost  equally  severe.  Searching  for  an  illustration 
to  convey  hi%  sense  of  the  general  darkness,  he  emphati- 
cally says,  that  the  common  education  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman would,  in  Spain,  constitute  a man  of  loarning.^* 
Those  who  know  what  the  common  education  of  an 
English  gentleman  was  eighty  years  ago,  will  appreciate 
the  for(;e  of  this  comparison,  and  will  understand  how 
benighted  a country  must  have  been,  to  which  such  a 
taunt  was  applicable.  To  expect  that,  under  such  a state 
of  things,  the  Spaniards  should  make  any  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  accelerate  the  march  of  nations,  would  be 
idle  indeed ; for  they  would  not  even  receive  the  dis- 
coveries, which  other  nations  had  made  for  them,  and 
had  cast  into  the  common  lap.  So  loyal  and  orthodox  a 
people  had  nothing  to  do  with  novelties,  which,  being 
innovations  on  ancient  opinions,  were  fraught  with  dan- 

more  than  notliing.”  “ El  que  estudi6  Logica,  y Metaphygica,  con  lo 
deni4a  que,  debaxu  del  uombre  de  Philosofia,  se  ensena  en  las  Escuelas,  por 
bicii  que  sepa  todo,  sabe  muy  poco  mas  que  uada  ; pero  sueua  niueno. 
Uicese,  que  es  un  gran  Philosofo ; y no  es  Philosofo  grande,  iii  chico.’’ 
Ffijoo,  Theatro  Crilico  I'ltivertal,  vol.  U.  p.  187,  quiuta  impression,  Madrid, 
1741. 

™ “ La  science  est  un  crime,  rignuiance  et  la  stupiditd  la  premiere 
vertu.”  i/imoiret  du  Due  de  Saint  Siuton,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  209,  Paris,  1840. 
Elsewhere  (vol.  xxxvi.  p.  2A2)  be  says,  “ lies  jisuites  savants  partout  et  cn 
tout  genre  de  science,  ce  qui  ne  leur  est  pas  m£me  disputd  par  leurs  enue' 
mis,  les  jesuites,  dis-je,  sout  iguorauts  en  Espagne,  mats  d’une  ignorance  b 
surprendre.” 

“ The  common  education  of  an  English  gentleman  would  constitute  a 
man  of  learning  here;  and,  should  be  understand  Greek,  he  would  be  quite 
a phenomenon.”  Sainhume't  Tmtnlt  through  S/min  in  1773  afui  1776, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  212,  213,  2d  edit.,  Loudon,  1787. 
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ger.  The  Spaniards  desired  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  their 
ancestors,  and  not  have  thefr  faith  in  the  past  rudely 
disturbed.  In  the  inorganic  world,  the  magnificent  dis- 
coveries of  Newton  were  contumeliously  rejected  ; and, 
in  the  organic  world,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
denied,  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Harvey 
had  proved  it.“®  These  things  were  new,  and  it  was 
better  to  pause  a little,  and  not  receive  them  too  hastily. 
On  the  same  principle,  when,  in  the  year  1760,  some 
bold  men  in  the  government  proposed  that  the  streets  of 
Madrid  should  be  cleansed,  so  daring  a suggestion  ex- 
cited general  anger.  Kot  only  the  \'ulgar,  but  even 
those  who  were  called  educated,  were  loud  in  their  cen- 
sure. The  medical  profession,  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  health,  were  desired,  by  the  government,  to  give 
their  opinion.  This,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  doing. 
They  had  no  doubt  that  the  dirt  ought  to  remain.  To 
remove  it,  was  a new  experiment ; and  of  new  experi- 
ments, it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  issue.  Their  fathers 
having  lived  in  the  midst  of  it,  why  should  not  they  do 
the  same  ? Their  fathers  were  wise  men,  and  must  have 
had  good  reasons  for  their  conduct.  Even  the  smell,  of 
which  some  persons  complained,  was  most  likely  whole- 
some. For,  the  air  being  sharp  and  piercing,  it  was  ex- 
tremely probable  that  bad  smells  made  the  atmosphere 

” So  late  as  1787,  Townsend,  a very  accomplished  man,  who  travelled 
through  Spain  with  the  express  object  of  noting  the  state  of  knowledge,  as 
well  as  the  economical  condition  of  the  country,  and  who,  by  previous 
study,  had  well  qualified  himself  for  such  an  undertaking,  says,  “ I have 
observed  in  general,  that  the  physicians  with  whom  I have  had  occasion  to 
converse,  are  disciples  of  their  favourite  doctor  Piqner,  who  denied,  or  at 
least  doubted  of,  the  circulation  of  the  blood.”  Ttnetunui’s  Jountry  l/irovyh 
Smin,  2d  ed.,  London,  1792,  vol.  iii.  p.  281.  At  that  time,  the  Spanish 
pnysicians  were,  however,  lieginning  to  read  Hoffmann,  Cullen,  and  other 
heretical  speculators,  in  whose  works  they  would  find,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, that  the  circulation  of  the  hlood  was  assumed,  and  was  not  even 
treated  as  a debatable  question.  But  the  students  were  obliged  to  take 
such  matters  on  trust ; for,  adds  Townsend,  p.  2S2,  ” In  their  medical 
classes,  they  had  no  dissections.”  Compare  LubortU't  tSy,ain,  vol.  i.  p.  76, 
vol.  iii.  p.  315,  London,  1809,  and  Uodoy’t  Memoirt,  London,  1836,  vol.  ii. 
p.  167.  Godoy,  speaking  of  the  three  colleges  of  surgery  at  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  and  Cadiz,  says  that  until  his  administration  in  1793,  “ In  the 
capital,  even  that  of  San  Carlos  had  not  a lecture-room  for  practical  instruc- 
tion." 
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heavy,  and  in  that  way  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  in- 
jurious properties.  The  physicians  of  Madrid  were, 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  matters  had  better  remain  as 
their  ancestors  had  left  them,  and  that  no  attempts  should 
be  made  to  purify  the  capital  by  removing  the  filth  which 
lay  scattered  on  every  side.®^® 

While  such  notions  prevailed  respecting  the  preser- 
vation of  health,*-^  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the 
treatment  of  disease  should  bo  very  successful.  To  bleed 
and  to  purge,  were  the  only  remedies  prescribed  by  the 
Spanish  physicians.-^  Their  ignorance  of  the  commonest 

”•  This  little  episode  is  noticed  by  Cabarrus,  in  his  Elogio  de  Carlot  [II. 
Madrid,  1769,  4to,  p.  xiv.  “ La  salubridad  del  ayre,  la  limpieza  y seguridad 
de  las  (^es.”  ....  “ Pero  i qui6n  creeri,  que  este  noble  empefio  produxo 
las  mas  vivas  quejas  : que  se  couniovi6  el  vulgo  de  todas  clases  ; y que  tuvo 
varias  autoridades  & su  favor  la  extraha  doctrina  de  que  los  vapores  mefiti- 
cos  eran  un  corrective  saludable  de  la  rigidez  del  clima  }”  But  the  fullest 
details  will  be  found  in  the  recently  published  and  very  elaliorate  History 
of  Charles  III.  by  M.  Rio,  from  which  I will  give  one  or  two  extracts. 
“ Para  la  limpieza  de  las  calles  poseia  mayores  6 menores  foudos  el  ayuuta- 
niicnto,  y cuando  el  Rcy  quiso  poiier  la  tnauo  en  este  ranio  de  policia,  le 
presentaroii  dictfimencs  de  medicos  en  que  se  defendia  el  absuido  de  ser 
elemeiito  de  salubridad  la  basura.”  Eio,  Ilistoria  del  Keinado  de  Carlot  III., 
Madrid,  185fi,  vol.  iv.  p.  54.  See  also  vol.  i.  pp.  207,  208,  where  it  is 
mentioned,  that  when  the  minister,  Esquilache,  persevered  in  his  attempts 
to  have  the  streets  of  Madrid  cleaned,  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  made 
inquiries  into  the  opinions  of  their  fathers  on  that  subject ; and  the  result 
was,  “ que  le  prescntaron  cierta  originallsiina  consults  hecha  por  los  medicos 
bajo  el  reinado  de  uno  de  los  Felipes  de  Austria,  y reducida  b,  deiuustrar 
que,  siendo  sumamente  sutil  el  aire  de  la  poblacion  & causa  de  cstar  prdxima 
la  sierra  de  Quadarrama,  ocasionaria  los  mayores  estragos  si  no  se  impreg- 
nara  en  los  vapores  de  las  inmundicias  desparramadas  por  las  calles.”  That 
this  idea  had  long  been  entertained  by  the  physicians  of  Madrid,  we  also 
know  from  another  testimony,  with  which  none  of  the  Spanish  historians 
are  acquainted.  Sir  Richard  Wynne,  who  visited  that  capital  in  KiiS, 
descril>e8  a disgusting  practice  of  the  inhabitants,  and  adds,  “ Being  de- 
sirous to  know  why  so  beastly  a custom  is  suffered,  they  say  it's  a thing 
prescribed  by  their  physicians  ; for  they  hold  the  air  to  be  so  piercing  and 
subtle,  that  this  kind  of  corrupting  it  with  these  ill  vapours  keeps  it  in^ood 
temper.”  The  Autobiogmphg  and  Cort etpondence  of  Sir  Simondt  D' Ewet, 
edited  by  J.  0.  Haliiwell,  London,  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  44fi. 

Even  thirty  years  later,  it  was  said,  with  good  reason,  that  “es 
mencster  dethacer  todo  lo  que  te  hi  hecho,"  and  “confiar  exclusivamente  el 
precioso  dep>5jito  de  la  sanidad  publica  k las  raanos  capaces  de  conscrvarlo  y 
inejorarlo.”  Cartat  por  el  Comte  de  Cabarrut,  Madrid,  ISl.'I,  p.  280.  These 
letters,  which,  though  little  known,  coiibtin  some  interesting  statements, 
were  written  in  1792  and  1793.  See  p.  34,  and  I’rologo,  p.  i. 

Bleeding,  however,  had  the  preference.  See  the  curious  evidence  in 
Tovnuendt  Journey  through  Spain  in  1780  ami  1787,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37-39. 
Townsend,  who  some  knowledge  of  mediciue,  was  amazea  at  the 
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ftinctions  of  the  human  body  was  altogether  surprising, 
and  ean  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition,  that  in 
medicine,  as  in  other  departments,  the  Spaniards  of  the 
eighteenth  century  knew  no  more  than  their  progenitors 
of  the  sixteenth.  Indeed,  in  some  respects,  they  ap- 
peared to  know  less.  For,  their  treatment  was  so  violent, 
that  it  was  almost  certain  death  to  submit  to  it  for  any 
length  of  time.^  Their  own  king,  Philip  V.,  did  not 
dare  to  trust  himself  in  their  hands,  but  preferred  having 
an  Irishman  for  his  physician.'^  Though  the  Irish  had 
no  great  medical  reputation,  any  thing  was  better  than  a 
Spanish  doctor.^*  The  arts  incidental  to  medicine  and 

ignorance  and  rccklesfneas  of  the  Spanish  phymcians.  He  says,  “The 
science  and  practice  of  medicine  arc  at  the  lowest  ehb  in  Spain,  hut  more 
espedally  in  the  Asturias.”  Compare  Snrtnqel,  IliMoire  de  la  J/A/m'ne, 
vol.  iii.  p.  217,  Paris,  1816,  with  Hintcootrt  Memorialt,  London,  172.6,  folio, 
vol.  ii.  p.  219.  The  last  reference  shows  the  terrible  “purging  and  letting 
blood,”  to  which  the  unfortunate  Spaniards  were  exposed  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  III.  Another  observer,  much  later,  states  that  “ I.a  saign^e  leur  est 
assez  familiire.  He  sc  la  font  faire  hors  du  lit  tant  que  leurs  forces  le  pei^ 
mettent,  et  lortgu'ilt  m rurnt  par  precautiou,  ibt  se  font  tirrr  <tu  tauq  tlrtix 
Jonrs  de  suite  ait  bras  droit  et  du  gauche,  disaut  qu'il  faut  fgaliser  le  sang. 
On  peut  juger  de  lit,  si  la  circulation  leur  est  connue.”  Vogaqes  fails  en 
£spaipie,  jar  Monsieur  M****,  Amsterdam,  17(H),  p.  112.  See  further 
CUtrice’s  Letters  concerning  the  Simnish  Motion,  London,  4to,  1703,  p.  65, 
and  A/nin  bg  an  American,  Lonaon,  1831,  vol  ii.  p.  321. 

In  1780,  poor  Cumberland,  when  in  Madrid,  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
murdered  by  three  of  their  surgeons  in  a very  few  days  ; the  most  dangerous 
of  his  assailants  being  no  less  a man  than  the  “ chief  surgeon  of  the  (juardes 
de  Corps,"  who,  says  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  was  ‘‘  sent  to  me  by  autho- 
rity.” See  Memoirs  of  Richard  Cumberland,  vritten  bg  himself,  London, 
1807,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  68 

“ Duclos  says  of  Philip  V.,  “ II  6toit  fort  attentif  sur  sa  sant6 ; son 
m^decin,  s'il  edt  6t£  intriguant,  auroit  pu  jouer  un  grand  r6Ie.  Lyghins 
Irlandois,  qui  occupoit  cette  premifere  place,  fort  eloignfi  de  l intrigue  et  de 
la  cupidity,  instruit  dans  son  art,  sen  occupoit  uniquement.  ApiAs  sa 
roort,  la  reiiie  fit  donner  la  place  h Servi,  son  m^decin  particulier.”  Mi- 
moires  par  Ihtdos,  2*  6dit.  Paris,  1791,  vol.  ii  pp.  2o0,  201.  “ Hyghens, 

premier  midecin,  dtait  Irlandais.”  Memoires  du  Luc  de  Idaint  Simon,  vol. 
xxxvi.  p.  21.6,  ed.  Paris,  1841. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Spaniards,  generally,  began  to  admit 
this;  since  they  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  their  friends  and 
relations  succumbed  so  rapidly  under  professional  treatment,  that  sickness 
and  death  were  almost  synonymous.  11.  uce,  notwithstanding  their  hatred 
of  the  French  nation,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  French 
physicians  and  French  surgeons,  w henever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  In  1707,  the  Princeas  des  Ursins  writes  from  Madrid  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  “ Lea  chirurgiens  espaguols  sont  m^sestim^s  mime  de  cetix  de 
leur  nation  and,  in  another  letter,  “ Les  KspaguoU  couviennent  que  les 
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surgery,  were  equally  backward.  The  instruments  were 
rudely  made,  and  the  drags  badly  prepared.  Pharmacy 
being  unknown,  the  apothecaries’  shops,  in  the  largest 
towns,  were  entirely  supplied  from  abroad ; while,  in  the 
smaller  towns,  and  in  districts  remote  from  the  capital, 
the  medicines  were  of  such  a quality,  that  the  best  which 
could  be  hoped  of  them  was,  that  they  might  be  inno- 
cuous. For,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Spain  did  not  possess  one  practical  chemist.  Indeed,  we 
are  assured  by  Campomanes  himself,  that,  so  late  as  the 
year  1776,  there  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
country  a single  man  who  knew  how  to  make  the  com- 
monest drags,  such  as  magnesia,  Glauber’s  salts,  and 
the  ordinary  preparations  of  mercury  and  antimony. 
This  eminent  statesman  adds,  however,  that  a chemical 
laboratory  was  about  to  be  established  in  Madrid;  and 
although  the  enterprise,  being  without  a precedent, 
would  surely  be  regarded  as  a portentous  novelty,  he 
expresses  a confident  expectation,  that,  by  its  aid,  the 
universal  ignorance  of  his  countrymen  would  in  time  bo 
remedied.^” 

Whatever  was  useful  in  practice,  or  whatever  sub- 
served the  purposes  of  knowledge,  had  to  come  from 


m^decins  fran^aia  sent  beauooup  plus  savants  que  lea  leurs  ; ils  s'en  aervent 
muiiie  tr^-vulontiera,  mais  ils  sont  persuades  quo  ceux  de  la  facultu  do 
Moiitpollicr  reuiportcnt  sur  Ics  autres.”  Ijftlre*  inedita  de  Matiame  de 
MainteuoH  et  de  la  Pritieetee  dee  Uteint,  vol.  iii.  p.  412,  vol.  iv.  p.  9<l. 

“ Campomanes  (Apendice  d la  Educacion  Popular,  Madrid,  1776, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  74,  75),  speaking  of  a work  on  distillation,  says,  “ La  tercera 
(parte)  describe  la  preparacion  de  los  productos  quimicos  sdlidos  ; esto  es  la 
preparacion  de  varias  sustanciae  terreas,  uomo  argamasa,  magnesia  blanca, 
ojos  de  cangrejo  etc.,  la  de  varies  sales,  corao  sal  de  glaubero,  amoni.aco, 
cristal  mineral,  borax  refinado  etc.,  y la  del  antimouio,  mercurio,  plomo, 
litargirio  etc.,  comunicando  sobre  todo  lo  expresado  varias  noticias,  que 
demuestran  lo  niucbo  que  conduccu  & los  progresos  del  arte,  las  observacioues 
del  tisico  rcdexlvo  : unidiis  & la  pr&ctica  du  un  profesor  experimeutado. 
Eeie  arte  en  toda  su  esleueion  falta  en  Eejiaiui.  Solo  le  teneraos  paia 
aguardientes,  rosolis,  y mistelas.  La  eidud  pliUica  ee  detnaeiado  importaiUe, 
]>ira  depender  de  loe  eeirahoe  en  coeie  teencialee  ; quaudo  no  estimulase  imestra 
industria  la  maniitencion  de  muclias  familias.’’  ....  “ Gran  parte  de  estaa 
cosas  se  introducen  de  fuera,  por  no  conocerse  bien  las  operaciuues  quimi- 
cas.  No  son  dificultosas  en  la  execucion ; pero  ee  ttecemrio  enetiuirlae,  y 
conocer  loe  inetrumenloe  que  eon  apropoeiio.  lln  laboratorio  quimico,  que  ee 
va  d eetailecer  en  Madrid,  producir&  maestros  para  las  capitales  del  reyno.” 
VOL.  n.  u 
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abroad.  Easenada,  the  well-known  minister  of  Ferdi- 
nand VI.,  was  appalled  by  the  darkness  and  apathy  of 
the  nation,  which  he  tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  remove. 
When  he  was  at  the  head  of  aflEairs,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centurj^  he  publicly  declared  that  in  Spain 
there  was  no  professorship  of  public  law,  or  of  phy- 
sics, or  of  anatomy,  or  of  botany.  He  further  added, 
that  there  were  no  good  maps  of  Spain,  and  that  there 
was  no  person  who  knew  how  to  construct  them.  All 
the  maps  which  they  had,  came  from  France  and  Hol- 
land. They  were,  he  said,  very  inaccurate ; but  the 
Spaniards,  being  unable  to  make  any,  had  nothing  else  to 
rely  on.  Such  a state  of  things  he  pronounced  to  be 
shameful.  For,  as  ho  bitterly  complained,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  exertions  of  Frenchmen  and  Dutchmen,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  Spaniard  to  know  either  the  posi- 
tion of  liis  own  town,  or  the  distance  from  one  place  to 
another.-^ 

The  only  remedy  for  all  this,  seemed  to  be  foreign 
aid;  and  Spain  being  now  ruled  by  a foreign  dynasty, 
that  aid  was  called  in.  Cervi  e.stablished  the  Medical 
Societies  of  Madrid  and  of  Seville ; YirgiU  founded  the 


“ “ Su  ministro  el  c^lebre  Ensenada,  quo  tenia  grandes  miras  en  todos 
los  rainos  dc  la  udininistraciuu  piiblica,  deseatm  ardientetnente  niejorar  la 
ensenanza,  lamentitndose  del  atraso  en  qiie  esta  se  hallaba.  ‘ Ks  nienester, 
decia  hablando  de  las  universidades,  reglar  bus  catedms,  reformar  las  Biiper- 
fluaB  y establecer  las  que  faltan  con  nuevas  ordenanzas  para  asegunir  el 
inejor  inetodo  de  estudios.  No  s4  que  haya  ditedra  alguna  de  derecho  pub- 
lico, de  lisica  esperimeutal,  de  anatuniia  y botAnica.  No  hay  puntuales 
cartas  geogr&ficas  del  rcinn  y de  bus  provinoias,  nt  quien  ln»  tr/xi  yralxir,  iii 
tennno*  otraf  qw.  l<u  imjtfr/fetns  qiuvi^tifii  lU  Francia  y Uolanda.  De  esto 
proviene  que  ignorainos  la  verdadcra  situacion  de  los  pueblos  y bus  dis- 
tancias,  que  es  una  verguenza.’ ” Tapia,  Cieiiizaeion  rJf/taii  iUi,  Madrid, 
18-10,  vol.  iv.  pp.  208,  2(>9.  Sec  also  ISio<;ra/fa  dr  Entnada,  in  SavttrMe, 
Co/fccion  df  Opfitculot,  Madrid,  1848,  vol.  ii.  pp.  21,  22.  “ l,e  parecia  ver- 

gonzoBO  (pie  para  conoccr  la  situacion  y distancias  respectivaa  de  uuestros 
misiiioB  pueblos  y lujiires,  dependieaeraos  de  los  franceses  y holandeses,  qui- 
enes  por  susmapas  imperfectas  de  In  peiiiusula  extraian  de  ella  sunias  con- 
siderables." Eighty  years  after  this  complaint  was  made  by  Ensenada,  wu 
find  a traveller  in  Spain  stating  that  “ a decent  map  of  any  p:irt,  even  of 
the  country  round  the  gates  of  the  capital,  cannot  be  found.”  Cook't  Spain 
frum  1821)  to  18.32,  London,  18.34,  vol.  i.  p.  322.  Compare  Soticf*  of  Gto- 
(oqical  Memoir*,  p.  1,  at  the  end  of  the  (Quarterly  Journal  of  the  O'eoloqical 
Society,  vol.  vi , London,  1850;  “even  a good  geographical  map  of  the 
Peninsula  does  not  exist.” 
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College  of  Surgery  at  Cadiz;  and  Bowles  endeavoured 
to  promote  among  the  Spaniards  the  study  of  minera- 
logy 234  Professors  were  sought  for,  far  and  wide;  and 
application  was  made  to  Linmcus  to  send  a person  from 
Sweden  who  could  impart  some  idea  of  botany  to  physio- 
logical students.^"  Many  other  and  similar  steps  were 
taken  by  the  government,  whose  indefatigable  exertions 
would  deserve  our  warmest  praise,  if  we  did  not  know 
how  impossible  it  is  for  any  government  to  enlighten  a 
nation,  and  how  absolutely  essential  it  is  that  the  desire 
for  improvement  should,  in  the  first  place,  proceed  from 
the  people  themselves.  No  progress  is  real,  unless  it  is 
spontaneous.  The  movement,  to  be  effective,  must  eman- 
ate from  within,  and  not  from  without ; it  must  be  due  to 
general  causes  acting  on  the  whole  country,  and  not  to 
the  mere  will  of  a few  powerful  individuals.  Diu-iug  the 
eighteenth  century,  all  the  means  of  improvement  were 
lavishly  supplied  to  the  Spaniards;  but  the  Spaniards  did 
not  want  to  improve.  They  were  satisfied  with  them- 
selves ; they  were  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  their  own 
opinions ; they  were  proud  of  the  notions  which  they  in- 
herited, and  which  they  did  not  wish  either  to  increase 
or  to  diminish.  Being  unable  to  doubt,  they  were,  there- 
fore, unwilling  to  inquire.  New  and  beautiful  truths, 
conveyed  in  the  clearest  and  most  attractive  language, 
could  pj'oduce  no  effect  upon  men,  whoso  minds  were 
thus  hardened  and  enslaved.^  An  unhappy  combination 
of  events,  working  without  interruption  since  the  fifth 

M.  Rio  (llinlaria  <M  [leinndo  de  Carlot  ///.,  vol.  i.  p.  185)  mentions 
this  in  u very  characteristic  manner.  “ Varios  extranjeros  distinj^uidos 
h'lll/tron,  frnternidad  rntrf  ln»  esfuiholfn,  \)  corrmpondieron  hidalgameHte  al 
hnt/ifitojt:  Cervi  di6  vida  & l.aa  sooiediides  niMicaa  de  Maiirid  y Sevilla ; 
Virgili  al  colegio  de  Ciriigia  de  Cidiz ; Quer  tnihajo  sin  descanso  para  que 
el  jardin  BotAiiico  no  fnera  nn  simple  liigiir  de  recreo,  sino  |irincipalmente 
de  estudio  ; Bowles  comunied  grande  impiilso  h la  ininei-alogia,”  <tc. 

“ I have  mislaid  the  evidence  of  this  fact ; hut  the  reader  may  rely  on 
its  accuracy.  t 

Townsend  {Journey  through  S/min  in  178fio»f/  1787.  vol.  ii.  p.  27.’5) 
tiays,  “Don  Antonio  Solano,  professor  of  experimental  philosophy,  merits 
attention  fur  the  clearness  and  precision  of  his  demonstrations ; hut,  unfor- 
tunately, although  his  lectures  are  delivered  gratis,  such  is  the  waut  of 
taste  for  science  in  Madrid,  that  nobody  attends  them,” 
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century,  had  predetermined  ^the  national  character  in  a 
particular  direction,  and  neither  statesmen,  nor  kings,  nor 
legislators,  could  effect  aught  against  it.  The  seven- 
teenth century  was,  however,  the  climax  of  all.  In  that 
age,  the  Spanish  nation  fell  into  a sleep,  from  which,  as  a 
nation,  it  has  never  since  awakened.  It  was  a sleep, 
not  of  repose,  but  of  death.  It  w'as  a sleep,  in  which  the 
faculties,  instead  of  being  rested,  were  paralyzed,  and  in 
which  a cold  and  universal  torpor  succeeded  that  glorious, 
tliough  partial,  activity,  which,  while  it  made  the  name 
of  Spain  terrible  in  the  world,  had  insured  the  respect 
even  of  her  bitterest  enemies. 

Even  the  fine  arts,  in  which  the  Spaniards  had 
formerly  excelled,  partook  of  the  general  degeneracy, 
and,  according  to  the  confession  of  their  own  writers, 
had,  by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  fallen 
into  complete  decay.^^  The  arts  which  secure  national 
safety,  were  in  the  same  predicament  as  those  which 
minister  to  national  pleasure.  There  was  no  one  in  Spain 
who  could  build  a ship;  there  M’as  no  one  who  knew  how 
to  rig  it,  after  it  was  built.  The  consequence  was,  that, 
by  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  few  ships 
which  Spain  possessed,  were  so  rotten,  that,  says  an  his- 
torian. they  could  hardly  support  the  fire  of  their  own 
guns.^®  In  1752,  the  government,  being  determined  to 
restore  the  navy,  found  it  necessary  to  send  to  England 
for  shipwrights ; and  they  were  also  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  same  quarter  for  persons  who  could  make  ropes  and 


“ La  ignorancia  reinante  en  log  aitimog  afiog  del  siglo  x^di.  depravd 
cn  tal  manera  cl  buen  gusto,  que  a priucipiog  del  xviii.  las  arteg  se  iialla- 
ban  en  la  mas  lastimosa  decadeiicia.”  Tapia,  CivUizacion  KitptiHoia,  Ma- 
drid, 1840,  vol.  iv.  p.  34(>.  See  also,  on  this  decline,  or  rather  destruction, 
of  taste,  Vdaufuez,  OrU/rnet  de  la  I'oetia  CasuUatui,  Malaga,  1754,  4to. 
“Un  siglo  corroinpido,  en  que  las  Ictras  estabaii  aliandoiiadas,  y el  buen 
gusto  casi  desterrado  de  toda  la  nacion.”  p.  70.  “ Al  passo  que  la  nacioii 

perdia  el  buen  gusto,  y las  letras  iban  caininando  a su  total  decadeiicia.” 
p.  107.  “ Los  caiiiinos  por  donde  nuestros  poctas  en  el  siglo  passado  se 

apartaron  del  buen  gusto  en  esta  parte.”  p.  170. 

“•  “ Solo  cuatro  uavios  de  liiiea  y seis  de  poco  porte  dejaron  log  reyes 
de  origen  austriaco,  y todos  tan  podridos  que  apenag  podian  agiiantar  el 
fuego  de  bus  propias  baterias.”  Hio,  Uiitoria  dd  llcinado  de  Carlot  111., 
Madrid,  185C,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 
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canvass ; the  skill  of  the  natives  being  unequal  to  such 
arduous  achievements.^®  In  this  way,  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  whose  ability  and  vigour,  considering  the 
difficult  circumstances  in  which  the  incapacity  of  the 
people  placed  them,  were  extremely  remarkable,  con- 
trived to  raise  a fleet  superior  to  any  which  had  been 
seen  in  Spain  for  more  than  a century.®^  They  also 
took  many  other  steps  towards  putting  the  national  de- 
fences into  a satisfactory  condition ; though  in  every  in- 
stance, they  were  forced  to  rely  on  the  aid  of  foreigners. 
Both  the  military  and  the  naval  service  were  in  utter 
confusion,  and  had  to  be  organized  afresh.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  infantry  was  re-modelled  by  O’Reilly,  an 
Irishman,  to  whose  superintendence  the  military  schools 
of  Spain  were  intrusted. At  Cadiz,  a great  naval  aca- 
demy was  formed,  but  the  head  of  it  was  Colonel  Godin, 
a French  officer.®*®  The  artillery,  which,  like  every 
thing  else,  had  become  almost  useless,  was  improved  by 
Maritz,  the  Frenchman ; while  the  same  service  was  ren- 
dered to  the  arsenals  by  Gazola,  the  Italian.®^ 


™ “ Se  mandaron  construir  12  na^Ios  & la  ve*,  y Be  contrataron  otros. 
Por  medio  de  D.  Jorge  Juan  Be  trajeron  de  Inglateira  los  mag  hiilules  con- 
Btrnotores  y maestros  para  lag  f&hricas  de  jarcia,  Iona  y otrag. " Jitoyrn/kt 
de  Etuenada,  in  Xamrrete,  Coleccion  de  Oj/fteculoe,  Madrid,  1848,  vol.  ii. 

5.  18.  M.  Kio,  taking  all  this  ag  a matter  of  courge,  quietly  gayg,  “ D. 

orge  Juan  fue  & Ldndres  para  egtudiar  la  congtruccion  do  naviog.”  //iV- 
toria  del  lleinado  de  Cnrlos  III.,  Madrid,  1856,  voL  iv.  p.  48.5. 

M.  liufueutc  gayg  that  Kuscuada  wag  the  rcatorer,  and  almoet  the 
creator,  of  the  Spaniah  navy;  “ de  la  cual  fue  el  reataurador,  y cagi  pudiera 
decirsc  cl  creador.”  La/uetite,  llietoria  de  Esptiha,  vol.  xix.  p.  344,  Ma- 
drid, 1857. 

“ C'egt  par  un  Irlandaig  anggi,  Oreilly,  quo  la  diacipline  de  I'infan- 
terie  egt  r^formre.”  Hourgoinff,  Tahleau  de  i Ee/eiffne  Moderne,  Parig,  1808, 
vol.  ii.  p.  142.  “ Lag  escuelas  militares  del  puerto  de  Sta.  Maria  para  la 

infanteria,  que  dirigifi  con  taiito  acierto  cl  general  Ofarril  hajo  lag  ordeneg 
del  conde  de  O’Reilly.”  Tapia,  Cimlizacion  Eepahvla,  vol.  iv.  p.  128. 

ia  i*  Vino  & dirigir  la  academia  de  guardiag  marinas  de  Cadix.”  Tapia, 
CitiliiacioH  EepahMa,  vol.  iv.  p.  7!1.  “ Oodin  figurd  como  director  del 

colcgio  do  Ouardias  marinas.”  Itio,  llietoria  de  Carlot  ll L,  vol.  1.  p.  186. 
Compare  Bioyraphie  Universelle,  vol.  xvii.  p.  564,  Parig,  1816. 

See  the  interesting  remarks  in  lionrpoinp.  Tableau  de  VErpapne  ifo- 
deme,  Paris,  1808,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  142.  With  good  reason,  therefore,  was  it 
stated,  gome  years  afterwards,  that  “ e’est  h dea  Strangers  que  I'Eapagne  doit 
presque  tous  leg  plans,  leg  r6formes  utiles,  et  leg  connoigg.-inces  dont  etle  a eu 
besoiu.”  Voyage  en  Eepagne  par  le  Marquie  de  Langle,  1785,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 
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The  mines,  which  form  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
sources  of  the  wealth  of  Spain,  had  likewise  sutfered  from 
that  ignorance  and  apathy,  into  which  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances had  plunged  the  countrj\  They  were  either 
completely  neglected,  or  if  worked,  they  were  worked  by 
other  nations.  The  celebrated  cobalt-mine,  situated  in 
the  valley  of  Gistau  in  Aragon,  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans,  who,  during  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  derived  immen.se  profit  from  it.^^  In  the 
same  way,  the  silver-mines  of  Guadalcanal,  the  richest 
in  Spain,  were  undertaken,  not  by  natives,  but  by 
foreigners.  Though  they  had  been  discovered  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  they,  as  well  as  other  matters  of  im- 
portance, had  been  forgotten  in  the  seventeenth,  and 
were  re-opened,  in  1728,  by  English  adventurers;  the 
enterprise,  the  tools,  the  capital,  and  even  the  miners, 
all  coming  from  England.^^  Another,  and  still  more 
famous,  mine  is  that  of  Almaden  in  La  Mancha,  which 
produces  mercury  of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  great  pro- 
fusion. This  metal,  besides  being  indispensable  for  many 
of  the  commonest  arts,  was  of  peculiar  value  to  Spain, 
because  without  it,  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  New  World 
could  not  be  extracted  from  their  ores.  From  Almaden, 
where  every  natural  facility  exists  for  collecting  it,  and 
where  the  cinnabar  in  which  it  is  found  is  unusually  rich, 
vast  supplies  had  fomierly  been  drawn;  but  they  had  for 
some  time  been  diminishing,  although  the  demand,  espe- 
cially from  foreign  countries,  was  on  the  increase.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  Spanish  government,  fear- 


“Como  lo8  del  pais  entendian  poco  de  trabajar  roinas,  vinieron  de 
Alcmania  algunos  piActicos  para  eiisefiarlos.”  . . . . “ Los  Alemaiies  sa- 
caron  de  diclia  tiiiiia  por  largo  tienipo  cosa  de  500  & 600  quintalesdecobalto 
al  ano.”  liowla,  I/mtoria  Xutural  dt  Kspaha,  Madrid,  1769,  4to,  pp.  418, 
419.  See  also  Dillon's  Spain,  Dublin,  1781,  pp.  227-229. 

“ In  1728,  a new  adventurer  undertook  the  work  of  opening  the  mines 
of  Guadalcanal.  This  wjis  Lady  Mary  Herbert,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of 
Powis.”  ....  “ Lady  Mary  departed  from  Madrid  for  Guadalcanal,  to 
which  miners  and  engines  had  been  sent  from  England  at  her  expense,  and 
at  that  of  her  relation,  Mr.  Gage,  who  accompanied  her,  and  of  her  father, 
the  marquis.”  Jacob’s  Historical  liujuiri/  into  the  Production  and  Consump- 
tion of  the  Precious  JDuds,  London,  1831,  vol.  i.  pp.  278,  279. 
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ing  that  so  important  a source  of  wealth  might  altogether 
perish,  determined  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  manner 
in  which  the  mine  was  worked.  As,  however,  no  Span- 
iard possessed  the  knowledge  requisite  for  such  an  inves- 
tigation, the  advisers  of  the  Crown  were  obliged  to  call 
on  foreigners  to  help  them.  In  1752,  an  Irish  naturalist, 
named  Bowles,  was  commissioned  to  visit  Almaden,  and 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  failure.  He  found  that  the 
miners  had  acquired  a habit  of  sinking  their  shafts  per- 
pendicularly, instead  of  following  the  direction  of  tho 
vein.^^“  So  absurd  a process  was  quite  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  their  want  of  success ; and  Bowles  reported  to 
the  government,  that  if  a shaft  were  to  be  sunk  obliquely, 
the  mine  would,  no  doubt,  again  be  productive.  The  go- 
vernment approved  of  the  suggestion,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  caiTied  into  effect.  But  the  Spanish  miners  were  too 
tenacious  of  their  old  customs  to  give  way.  They  sank 
their  shafts  in  the  same  manner  as  their  fathers  had 
done ; and  what  their  fathers  had  done,  must  bo  right. 
The  result  was,  that  the  mine  had  to  bo  taken  out  of 
their  hands ; but  as  Spain  could  supply  no  other  labourers, 
it  was  necessary  to  send  to  Germany  for  fresh  ones.^*’' 
After  their  arrival,  matters  rapidly  improved.  The  mine, 
being  superintended  by  an  Irishman,  and  worked  by 
Germans,  assumed  quite  a different  appearance;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  with  which  new  comers 
always  have  to  contend,  the  immediate  consequence  of 


’**  “ Los  mineroB  de  Alroaden  nunca  hicieron  los  socavoncs  siguiendo  la 
iuclinaciou  de  las  betas,  siuo  pcrpendioulares,  y baxaban  b,  ellos  pucstoa  en 
uiia  especie  do  cuIh>s  utados  d^e  arriba  cun  cuerdas.  Ue  estc  mal  ui^todo 
Be  origiiid  todo  cl  desbrdcu  de  la  inina,  porque  al  paso  que  log  opcrarioi 
peuetraban  deiitru  de  tierra,  era  forzogo  one  se  apartaseu  de  las  betas  y las 
perdieseii.”  Jlutclrn,  Ilistoria  Natural  dt  fttpaita,  Madrid,  1789,  4to,  p.  14. 

“ File  mi  proyecto  bien  recibido  del  Miuisterio,  y hahitttdo  hrcho  Ttnir 
mineros  Alemanat,  le  ban  excciitado  en  gran  parte  oon  mucha  habilidad. 
Log  mineros  Espanoles  de  Almaden  sou  atrevidos  y tienen  robustez,  mana  y 
penetracion  quanta  es  mencstcr,  do  suerte  que  con  el  tiemf/o  serdn  ejccdentet 
mineros,  pues  no  les  folia  otra  cosa  que  la  cenladera  ciencia  de  las  minns.” 
JliUoria  Natural  de  iispaiUi,  p.  16.  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  an 
evident  struggle  between  the  interests  of  truth,  and  the  exigencies  of  a 
book  printedat  the  Royal  Press  of  Madrid,  and  licensed  by  the  Spanish 
authorities. 
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the  change  was,  that  the  yield  of  mercury  was  doubled, 
and  its  cost  to  the  consumer  correspondingly  lowered.*^ 
Such  ignorance,  pervading  the  whole  nation,  and  ex- 
tending to  every  department  of  life,  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able, considering  the  immense  advantages  which  the 
Spaniards  had  formerly  enjoyed.  It  is  particularly  strik- 
ing, when  contrasted  with  the  ability  of  the  government, 
which,  for  more  than  eighty  years,  constantly  laboured 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Ripperda,  in  the  hopes  of  stimulat- 
ing Spanish  industry,  established  a large  woollen  manu- 
factory at  Segovia,  which  had  once  been  a busy  and  pros- 
perous city.  But  the  commonest  processes  had  now  been 
forgotten ; and  he  was  obliged  to  import  manufacturers 
from  Holland,  to  teach  the  Spaniards  how  to  make  up  the 
wool,  though  that  was  an  art  for  which  in  better  days 
they  had  been  especially  famous.'^  In  1757,  Wall,  who 
was  then  minister,  constructed,  upon  a still  larger  scale, 
a similar  manufactory  at  Guadalajara  in  New  Castile. 
Soon,  however,  something  went  wrong  with  the  ma- 
chinery ; and  as  the  Spaniards  neither  knew  nor  cared 
any  thing  about  these  matters,  it  was  necessary  to  send 
to  England  for  a workman  to  put  it  right.^  At  length 
the  advisers  of  Charles  III.,  despairing  of  rousing  the 
people  by  ordinary  means,  devised  a more  comprehen- 
sive scheme,  and  invited  thousands  of  foreign  artizans  to 
settle  in  Spain ; trusting  that  their  example,  and  the  sud- 


>«  “ Encargado  por  el  gobiemo  el  laborioso  extrangero  Bowles  de  pro- 
poner  los  medios  coiivenicntes  para  beueficiar  con  mas  acierto  las  famosas 
minas  de  azogue  del  Almaden,  descubrib  algunos  nuevos  procedimientos  por 
medio  de  los  cuales  casi  se  duplicaron  los  productos  de  aquellas,  y bajb  utia 
mitad  el  precio  de  los  azogues.”  Tapia,  Civiiizacion  Ktpaiwla,  vol.  iv. 
p.  117. 

Memoin  of  Rijqitrda,  2d  ed.,  London,  1740,  pp.  23,  C2,  91,  104.  “A 
ship  arrived  at  Cadiz  with  fifty  manufacturers  on  board,  whom  the  Baron 
de  Ripperda  had  drawn  together  in  Holland.”  ....  “The  new  manu- 
factures at  Segovia,  which,  though  at  this  time  wholly  managed  by 
foreigners,  he  wished,  in  the  next  age,  might  be  carried  on  by  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  and  by  them  only.” 

“The  minister.  Wall,  an  Irishman,  contrived  to  decoy  over  one 
Thomas  Bevan,  from  Melksham,  in  Wiltshire,  to  set  the  machinery  and 
matters  to  rights.”  Fortlt  Spain,  Loudon,  1847,  p.  525. 
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denness  of  their  influx,  might  invigorate  this  jaded  na- 
tion.’^^^  All  was  in  vain.  The  spirit  of  the  coimtry  was 
broken,  and  nothing  could  retrieve  it.  Among  other 
attempts  which  were  made,  the  formation  of  a National 
Bank  was  a favourite  idea  of  politicians,  who  expected 
great  things  from  an  institution  which  was  to  extend 
credit,  and  make  advances  to  persons  engaged  in  business. 
But,  though  the  design  was  executed,  it  entirely  failed 
in  effecting  its  purpose.  "When  the  people  are  not  enter- 
prising, no  eflbrt  of  government  can  make  them  so.  In  a 
country  like  Spain,  a great  bank  was  an  exotic,  which 
might  live  with  art,  but  could  never  thrive  by  nature. 
Indeed,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  completion,  it  was 
altogether  foreign,  having  been  first  proposed  by  the 
Dutchman  Ripperda,-“  and  owing  its  final  organization 
to  the  Frenchman  Cabarrus.^®^ 

In  every  thing,  the  same  law  prevailed.  In  diplo- 
macy, the  ablest  men  were  not  Spaniards,  but  foreigners ; 
and  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  strange  spectacle 
was  frequently  exhibited,  of  Spain  being  represented  by 
French,  Italian,  and  even  Irish  ambassadors.^*^  Nothing 


“ Ademas  de  la  invitacion  que  se  hizo  & millares  de  operarios  eitran- 
geros  para  veuir  & establecerse  eii  Espana,”  Ac.  Tapia,  Civilizacion  £'tpa- 
Ho/a,  vol.  iv.  pp.  112,  113.  In  1768,  llama,  who  travelled  from  Pampcluna 
to  Madrid,  writes,  “ I did  not  observe  a dozen  men  cither  at  plough  or  any 
other  kind  of  laltour,  on  the  road.”  Diarie*  and  Corrrtpondence  of  Jame$ 
Jlarrii,  Earl  of  Malmtslniry,  London,  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

“ “A  national  bank,  a design  originally  suggested  by  Ripperda,” 
Coxe$  /lourbon  Kingt  of  Sfiain,  vol.  V.  p.  202. 

Boiirgoing,  not  aware  of  Ripperda’s  priority,  says  (TaUfau  de  I'En- 
jtagne  Moderne,  vol.  ii.  p.  4!)),  “ L ‘idee  de  la  bampie  nationalc  fut  donn6e 
an  gonvernement  par  un  bauqiiier  frau^ais,  M.  C'ab.arrus.”  Compare  Kio, 
JliMoria  dd  Ueinado  de  Cartoe  111.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  122,  123  : “ Banco  naciomii 
de  San  Ckrlos  ; propuaolo  Cabarrus,  apoyblo  Floridablauca,  y sancionblo  el 
Soberano  por  Real  cedula  de  2 de  junio  de  1782.”  This  sounds  well ; but 
the  incritablc  catastrophe  soon  came.  “ Charles  IV.,”  says  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace,  “ had  just  ascended  the  throne  ; the  batik  of  St.  Carlos  was  ra- 
pidly falling,  and  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.”  O'udoy't  Memoiri,  Loudon, 
1836,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 

“*  “ A Londres,  k Stockholm,  k Paris,  k Vienne  et  k Venise,  Ic  souverain 
est  reprisentk  par  des  Strangers.  Lc  prince  de  Masscrano,  Italien,  ambas- 
sadeur  en  Anglcterrc  ; le  comte  de  Lacy,  Irlandais,  ministre  k Stockholm  ; 
le  marquis  de  Qrimaldi,  ambaasadetir  en  France,  avant  dc  parvenirau  minis- 
tkre  ; le  comte  de  Mahoni,  Irlandais,  ambatsadeur  a Vienne;  lc  marquis  de 
Bquilaci,  ambassadeur  k Venise,  aprks  sa  retraite  du  miuistkre.”  Eour~ 
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was  indigenous ; nothing  was  done  by  Spain  herself. 
Philip  V.,  who  reigned  from  1700  to  1740,  and  possessed 
immense  power,  always  clung  to  the  ideas  of  his  own 
country,  and  was  a Frenchman  to  the  last.  For  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  the  three  most  prominent  names  in 
Spanish  politics  were.  Wall,  who  was  born  in  France,  of 
Irish  parents  Grimaldi,  who  was  a native  of  Genoa 
and  Esquilachc,  who  was  a native  of  Sicily.^^  Esquilache 
administered  the  finances  for  several  years;  and,  after  en- 
joying the  confidence  of  Charles  111.  to  an  extent  rarely 
possessed  by  any  minister,  ivas  only  dismissed,  in  170(5, 
in  consequence  of  the  discontents  of  the  peo])le  at  the 
innovations  introduced  by  this  bold  foreigner.*^®  Wall, 

going,  Tnlltau  de  V Et]Kignf,  vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  143.  To  this,  I mar  add, 
that,  in  tlie  reign  of  Philip  V.,  an  Italian,  the  .Marquis  de  Bcretti  Landi, 
was  the  representative  of  Spain  in  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Hague  (liig/xrdtt's  .Vemoirt,  1740,  pp.  37,  3S) ; and  that  in,  or  just  before, 
177!),  Lacy  tilled  the  same  post  at  St.  Petersburg.  .Vulmejifivrg’s  iJiariei 
and  Corrrspondfnoe,  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  261.  So,  too,  M.  Kio  (Hisloria  Je 
Cariof  III , vol.  i.  pp.  288,  2S9)  says  of  the  important  negotiations  which 
took  place  in  1761,  between  Spain,  England,  and  France,  “ Y asi  dc  las 
negociacioiics  en  quo  Luis  XV.  trataba  de  enredar  it  Carlos  III.  quedaron 
absolutamente  excluidos  lo.t  espaholes,  cuino  que  por  una  parte  las  iban  4 
seguir  el  duque  de  Choiseul  y el  marques  de  O-ssun,  franee^e8.  y por  otra  el 
irlandes  I).  Ricardo  Wall,  y el  genov6s  marques  de  Grimaldi.”  About  the 
same  time,  Clarke  writes  (in  his  Lrttert  toHctrning  iht  Spanith  Xaiion, 
London,  1763,  4to,  p.  331),  “.Spain  has,  for  many  yciirs  past,  been  under 
the  direction  of  foreign  ministers.  Whether  this  hath  lieen  owing  to  want 
of  capacity  in  the  natives,  or  disinclination  in  the  sovereign,  I will  not  bike 
upon  me  to  say ; such  as  it  is,  the  native  nobility  lament  it  as  a great 
calamity.” 

Ix)rd  Stanhope,  generally  well  informed  on  Spanish  aSairs,  says  that 
Wall  was  “a  native  of  Ireland.”  Mn/ion't  History  of  England,  voL  iv. 
p.  182,  3d  edit.,  Loudon,  1853;  but  in  Mhnoirtt  dt  Soaillts,  vol.  iv.  p.  47, 
edit.  Paris,  182!),  he  is  called  “ iriandais  d’origine,  ii6  on  France.”  See 
also  JliogmfUi  de  Ensenada,  in  Saparrete,  Opfiseu/os,  Madrid,  1848,  vol.  ii. 
p.  26,  “ 1).  Ricardo  Wall,  irlandfe  de  origen,  nacido  en  Francia,”  Swin- 
burne, who  knew  him  personally,  and  h:is  given  some  account  of  him,  does 
not  mention  where  he  was  bom.  Hwinlmme's  Travels  through  .8/xrin, 
second  edition,  London,  1787,  vol.  i.  pp.  314-318. 

“ A Geuoese,  and  a creature  of  France.”  Dunham's  History  of  Spain, 
vol.  V.  p.  170. 

“ Era  siciliano.”  Rio,  Historia  dd  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  i. 
p.  244. 

“•  The  fullest  account  of  his  dismissal  is  given  hy  M.  Rio,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III., 
which  should,  however,  l«  compared  w ith  Coxe's  Rourhon  Kings  of  Spain, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  340-346.  Coze  terms  him  Sqiiilaci ; but  I follow  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  Spanish  writers,  who  always  call  him  Esquilache,  Such  was 
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a much  more  remarkable  man,  was,  in  the  absence  of 
any  good  Spanish  diplomatist,  sent  envoy  to  London  in 
1747  ; and  after  exercising  great  influence  in  matters  of 
state,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  1754,  and 
remained  supreme  till  1763.-“®  When  this  eminent 
Irishman  relinquished  office,  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Genoese,  Grimaldi,  who  ruled  Spain  from  1763  to  1777, 
and  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  French  views  of  policy.®®® 
His  principal  patron  was  Choiseul,  who  had  imbued  him 
with  his  own  notions,  and  by  whose  advice  he  was  chiefly 
guided.®®^  Indeed,  Choiseul,  who  was  then  the  first  mi- 
nister in  France,  used  to  boast,  with  exaggeration,  but 
not  without  a considerable  amount  of  truth,  that  his  in- 
fluence in  Madrid  was  even  greater  than  it  was  iu  Ver- 
sailles.®®® 

llowever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  four  years 
after  Grimaldi  took  office,  the  ascendency  of  France  was 
exhibited  iu  a remarkable  way.  Choiseul,  who  hated  the 
Jesuits,  and  had  just  expelled  them  from  France,  endea- 
voured also  to  expel  them  from  S])ain.®®®  The  execu- 

his  influence  over  the  King,  that,  according  to  Coxe  (vol.  iv.  p.  347), 
Charles  III.  “ publicly  said,  that,  ‘if  he  was  reduced  to  a morsel  of  bread, 
he  would  divide  it  with  8quilaci.  ’ ” 

Coxf’t  Kinps  of  iS/MiiTi,  vol.  iv.  pp.  15,  13.5.  Hio,  //istoria  df  Curlot 
Ilf,,  vol.  i.  pp.  24(i,  247,  400,  401.  Xavarrfte,  Diogmfki  de  Emenuda, 

pp.  26-28. 

He  resigned  in  1776,  but  held  oflSce  till  the  arrival  of  his  successor, 
Florida  Blanca,  in  1777.  Rio,  Ilutorin  de  Carlos  ///.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  171,  174. 
In  reference  to  his  appointment,  in  17(i3,  M.  Rio  observes  (vol.  i.  p.  402), 
" De  que  Grimaldi  creciera  en  fortuna  se  pudo  congr.itular  no  Roma, 
sino  Francia."  In  1770,  Harris,  the  diplomatist,  who  w.as  then  iu  .Spain, 
writes,  “ His  doctrine  is  absolutely  French;  guided  in  every  thing  by  the 
French  closet,”  ic.  M(dme»bury's  iJutriesaud  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  56, 
Loudon,  1844. 

“Guided  in  his  operations  by  the  counsels  of  Choiseul.”  Coxe't 
Bourbon  Kings  of  Sptiin,  vol.  iv.  p.  33!).  “ The  prosecution  of  the  schemes 

which  he  had  concerted  with  Choiseul.”  p.  373.  “ His  friend  and  patron.” 

p.  3!)1,  and  vol.  v.  p.  6. 

“ Personno  n'ignoroit  le  cridit  prodigieux  que  M.  de  Choiseul  avoit 
Bur  le  roi  d’Espagne,  dont  il  se  vautoit  lui-mcme,  au  point  ijue  je  lui  ai  out 
dire,  qu’il  £toit  plus  sflr  de  sa  pr6poiid£rance  dans  le  cabinet  de  Madrid, 
que  dans  celui  de  Versailles.”  ilenwires  du  Baron  de  Besenved,  ecrits  par 
tui-mfme,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  15,  Paris,  1605. 

M.  Muriel  {Gobiemo  del  Reg  lion  Carlos  ///.,  Madrid,  1839,  pp.  44, 
45)  terms  their  expulsion  from  Spain  “este  acto  de  violencia  hecho  mera- 
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tion  of  the  plan  was  confided  to  Aranda,  who,  though  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  derived  his  intellectual  culture  from 
France,  and  had  contracted,  in  the  society  of  Paris,  an 
intense  hatred  of  every  form  of  ecclesiastical  power.*®^ 
The  scheme,  secretly  prepared,  was  skilfully  accom- 
plished.-®® In  1767,  the  Spanish  government,  without 
hearing  what  the  Jesuits  had  to  say  in  their  defence, 
and,  indeed,  without  giving  them  the  least  notice,  sud- 
denly ordered  their  expulsion ; and  with  such  animosity 
were  they  driven  from  the  country,  in  which  they  sprung 
up,  and  had  long  been  cherished,  that  not  only  was  their 
wealth  confiscated,  and  they  themselves  reduced  to  a 
wretched  pittance,  but  even  that  was  directed  to  be  taken 
from  them,  if  they  published  any  thing  in  their  owti 
vindication ; while  it  was  also  declared  that  whoever 
ventured  to  write  respecting  them,  should,  if  he  were  a 
subject  of  Spain,  be  put  to  death,  as  one  guilty  of  high 
treason.^ 

mente  por  complaccr  al  duqiie  de  Choiseul.  ministrode  Francia  y protector 
del  panido  filos6fico.”  Pee  also  CrHineau-Joly,  HUtoirt  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jeeut,  vol.  V.  p.  291,  Paris,  1845 ; and  O'evrgd,  Memoiret  pour  tervir  d 
I'llittoire  dee  Erenemerudepuie  1760,  vol.  i.  p.  95,  Paris,  1817. 

”*  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  a somewhat  professional  tone,  says  of  Aranda, 
“ In  France  he  had  acquired  the  graces  of  polished  society,  and  itnbibed  that 
freedom  of  serUiuie)\t  which  then  la'gan  to  be  fashionable,  and  hm  tince  been 
carried  to  *mcA  a dtingeroue  exceee.'’  Coxe'e  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  iv. 
p.  402.  11  is  great  enemy,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  wishing  to  he  severe, 

unintentionally  praises  him  ; and  observes,  that  he  was  “ connected  with 
the  most  di.stinguished  literary  Frenchmen  of  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury,” and  that  he  was  “ divested  of  religions  prejudices,  though  swayed  by 
philosophical  enthusiasm.”  Go<log's  Memoirs,  London,  18.86,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 
The  hostility  of  some  men  is  extremely  valuable.  The  Prince  further  adds, 
that  Aranda  “ could  only  lay  claim  to  the  inferior  merit  of  a sectarian 
attachment forgetting  that,  in  a country  like  Spain,  every  enlightened 
person  must  belong  to  a miserably  small  sect. 

Cabarrus  {Elogio  de  Carlos  ///.,  Madrid,  1789,  4to,  p.  xxiv.)  says, 
rather  magniloquently,  “ El  acierto  de  la  execucion  quo  correspondid  al  pulso 
y prudencia  con  que  se  habia  deliberado  esta  providenoia  importante,  pas- 
ark  k la  ultima  posteridad.” 

'w  Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Smin,  vol.  iv.  p.  362.  M.  Rio,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Ilittorg  of  Charles  Ilf.,  Madrid,  1866,  has  given  a 
long,  but  not  very  philosophical,  nor  very  accurate,  account  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  which  he  considers  solely  from  the  Spanish  point  of 
view ; overlooking  the  fact,  that  it  was  part  of  an  European  movement 
headed  by  France,  lie  denies  the  influence  of  Choiseul,  p.  125  ; censures 
the  perfectly  correct  statement  of  Coxe,  p.  123  ; and  finely  ascribes  this 
great  event  to  the  operation  of  causes  confined  to  the  Peninsula.  “ He  ser 
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Such  boldness  on  the  part  of  the  government-*”'  caused 
even  the  Inquisition  to  tremble.  That  once  omnipotent 
tribunal,  threatened  and  suspected  by  the  civil  autho- 
rities, became  more  wary  in  its  proceedings,  and  more 
tender  in  its  treatment  of  heretics.  Instead  of  extirpat- 
ing unbelievers  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands,  it  was  re- 
duced to  such  pitiful  straits,  that  between  1746  and  1759, 
it  was  only  able  to  bum  ten  persons  ; and  between  1759 
and  1788,  only  four  persons. ^*^  The  extraordinary  dimi- 
nution during  the  latter  period,  was  partly  owing  to  the 
great  authority  wielded  by  Aranda,  the  friend  of  the  en- 
cyclopaedists and  of  other  French  sceptics.  This  remark- 
able man  was  President  of  Castile  till  1773,^“  and  he 
issned  an  order  forbidding  the  Inquisition  to  interfere 
with  the  civil  courts.-^**  He  also  formed  a scheme  for 
entirely  abolishing  it ; but  his  plan  was  friLstrated,  owing 
to  its  premature  announcement  by  his  friends  in  Paris,  to 
whom  it  had  been  contided.-'*  His  views,  however,  were 

los  jesuitaa  adversnrios  del  rcgalismo  etnand  su  ruioa  en  S.’^pai'i.a,  cuando 
triuiifab.m  las  opiniones  gostenid.as  con  heroioo  teson  desde  muclio  antes 
por  ductisimos  juriscousultos.”  p.  619. 

One  of  the  most  recent  historians  of  the  Jesuits  indignantly  ol>eerves, 
“Depuis  deux  cent  vingt  aus  les  Jfisuites  vivent  ct  prficheiit  en  Espagne. 
Ils  sont  comhids  de  bieufaits  par  des  nionarques  dont  ils  dtendent  la  souve- 
rainete.  Le  clergd  et  les  masses  acceptent  avec  bouheur  leur  intervention. 
Tout  ii  coup  rOrdre  se  voit  ddclard  coupable  d'un  crime  dc  Idse-majestd, 
d’un  attentat  public  que  persoime  ne  peut  specifier.  La  sentence  prononce 
la  peine  sans  dnoncer  le  ddlit.”  Crelinenn-Joly,  Jlut<)ire  de  la  Compuffnie  de 
Jetiu,  vol.  V.  p.  295,  Paris,  1845. 

*•  Dnidutm’i  Jlitiory  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  285,  where  the  facts  are  well 
brought  together.  The  valual)le  1/iMori/  of  the  Innumtion,  by  Llorente, 
is  not  quite  precise  enough  in  these  matters  ; though  it  is  a very  accurate, 
and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  a very  honest  book. 

**  Jlio,  IfUtoria  de  Carlot  III.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  103-107,  which  must  be 
compared  with  the  account  of  Coxe,  who  denved  some  ofhis  information 
from  a friend  of  Aranda's.  Cox^t  ISottrbon  Kinpt  of  Smin,  vol.  iv.  pp.  401- 
415.  A good  life  of  Aranda  would  be  very  interesting.  That  contained  in  the 
BioifTujJiie  I'niverteile  is  extremely  meagre,  and  carelessly  written. 

*'•  Cojce'a  Bourbon  Kinyt  of  S/ntin,  vol.  iv.  p.  407. 

til  “ When  at  Paris,  in  1786,  I received  the  following  anecdote  from  a 
person  connected  with  the  encyclopedists.  During  his  residence  in  that 
capital,  D’Arauda  had  frequently  testified  to  the  literati  with  whom  he 
associated,  his  resolution  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  lni|ui.sition,  should 
he  ever  be  called  to  power.  Ills  appointment  was,  therefore,  exultingly 
hailed  by  the  party,  particularly  by  D’Alembert ; and  he  had  scarcely  begun 
his  reforms  before  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  EiicyclopeDdia,  then  priut- 
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BO  far  successful,  that  after  1781,  there  is  no  instance  in 
Spain  of  a heretic  being  burned ; the  Inquisition  being 
too  terrified  by  the  proceedings  of  government  to  do  any 
thing  which  might  compromise  the  safety  of  the  Holy 
Institution.^'^ 

In  1777,  Grimaldi,  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of 
that  anti-theological  policy  which  France  introduced  into 
Spain,  ceased  to  be  minister ; but  he  was  succeeded  by 
Florida  Blanca,  who  ivas  his  creature,  and  to  whom  ho 
transmitted  his  policy  as  well  as  his  power.^'^*  The  pro- 
gress, therefore,  of  political  affairs  continued  in  the  same 
direction.  Under  the  new  minister,  as  under  his  imme- 
diate predecessors,  a determin.ation  was  shown  to  abridge 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
laymen.  In  every  thing,  the  ecclcsiasticid  interests  were 
treated  as  subordinate  to  the  secular.  Of  this,  many  in- 
stances might  be  given ; but  one  is  too  important  to  bo 
omitted.  We  have  seen,  that  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Alberoni,  when  at  the  lie:>d  of  affairs,  was  guilty  of 
what  in  Spain  was  deemed  the  enormous  offence  of  con- 
tracting an  alliance  with  Mohammedans ; and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his 
fall,  since  it  was  held,  that  no  prospect  of  mere  temporal 
advantages  could  justify  an  union,  or  even  a peace,  be- 


in^,  in  which  this  event  was  confidently  anticipated,  from  the  liberal 
principles  of  the  minister.  U'Aranda  was  struck  on  reading  this  article, 
and  said,  ‘ This  imprudent  disclosure  will  raise  such  a ferment  against  me, 
that  my  pl.ans  will  be  foiled.’  He  was  not  mistaken  in  his  conjecture.” 
Coxe’>  liourbon  Kiiuji  of  ISjtain,  vol.  iv.  p.  408. 

Even  the  case  in  1781  appears  to  have  been  for  witchcraft  rather  than 
for  heresy.  “ La  derniire  victime  qui  pirit  dans  les  fl.ammes  fut  une  b^ate  : 
on  la  britla  k Seville,  le  7 novembre  1781,  comme  ayant  fait  un  pacte,  et 
entretenu  un  commerce  charnel  avec  le  Dimon,  et  pour  avoir  et6  imp6ui- 
tente  negative.  Elle  eht  pu  4viter  la  mort  en  s avouant  coupable  du  crime 
dont  on  I’accusait.”  ULortnlt,  HiMoire  de  I' Intfuisition  d’ Pairs, 
1818,  vol.  iv.  p.  i70.  Aliout  this  time,  torture  liegan  to  be  disused  in 
Spain.  See  an  interesting  note  in  Johnston  t Jnstitutrs  of  the  Civil  L>xic  of 
iSjniin,  Loudon,  1825,  p.  2t>3. 

“Menester  es  decir  que  el  marques  de  Grimaldi  cay6  venciendo  & 
BUS  enemigos,  pues,  16jos  de  legarles  el  poder,  k que  aspiraban  con  anlielo, 
trasmitiklo  k una  de  bus  mks  legitimas  heohuras  ; que  tal  era  y por  tal  so 
reconocia  el  conde  de  Floridablauca.”  Jiio,  Jlistoria  del  lUiiuulo  de  Carlos 
lU.,  vol.  Ui.  pp.  151,  152. 
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tween  a Christian  nation  and  a nation  of  unbelievers.^^* 
But  the  Spanish  government,  which,  owing  to  the  causes 
I have  related,  was  far  in  advance  of  Spain  itself,  was 
gradually  becoming  bolder,  and  growing  more  and  more 
disposed  to  force  upon  the  country,  views,  which,  ab- 
stractedly considered,  were  extremely  enlightened,  but 
which  the  popular  mind  was  unable  to  receive.  The  re- 
sult was,  that,  in  1782,  Florida  Blanca  concluded  a treaty 
with  Turkey,  which  put  an  end  to  the  wai*  of  religious 
opinions;  to  the  astonishment,  as  we  are  told,  of  the 
other  European  powers,  who  could  hardly  believe  that 
the  Spaniards  would  thus  abandon  their  long-continued 
efforts  to  destroy  the  infidels.^®  Before,  however,  Europe 
had  time  to  recover  from  its  amazement,  other  and  simi- 
lar events  occurred,  equally  startling.  In  1784,  Spain 
signed  a peaee  with  Tripoli;  and,  in  1785,  one  with  Al- 
giers.^'® And  scarcely  had  these  been  ratified,  when,  in 
1786,  a treaty  was  also  concluded  with  Tunis.^^  So  that 
the  Spanish  people,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  found 
themselvQ*  on  terms  of  amity  with  nations,  whom  for 
more  than  ten  centuries  they  had  been  taught  to  abhor, 
and  whom,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish  Church,  it  was 

In  1 BOO,  it  was  stated  that  “since  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,"  there 
w.as  no  precedent  for  the  King  of  f^paiti  ever  sending  an  envoy  to  a Moh.am- 
medan  prince.  Sec  Mahon  t Sp-iin  under  Charle»  ]!.,  p.  h.  In  that  year, 
an  envoy  was  sent  to  Morocco  ; but  this  was  merely  concerning  the  re- 
demption of  prisoners,  and  certainly  without  the  remotest  intention  of  con- 
cluding a peace.  ' 

in  “The  other  European  courts,  with  surprise  and  regret,  witnessed  the 
conclusion  of  a treaty  which  terminated  the  political  and  religious  rivalry 
so  long  suhsisting  hetwceii  Spain  and  the  Porte.”  Coxe't  Bourbon  Kintjt  of 
Spain,  vol.  v.  pp.  1.52,  15.3.  “ Une  des  mnximes  de  la  politique  espagnole 

avait  6te  celle  de  mainteuir  une  guerre  perpetuelle  contre  les  mahometans, 
mime  apr6s  la  conqufite  de  Grenade.  Xi  les  pertes  iucalculahles  eprouv6es 
par  suite  de  oe  sysl^me,  ni  rexeniple  de  la  France  ct  d'autres  puis.'.ances 
catholiques  qui  ne  se  faisaient  point  scruple  d’etre  en  paix  avec  les  Turcs, 
n’avaieiit  sulti  pour  de’trunipcr  I'Espagne  sur  I’incouveiiance  d’une  telle  poli- 
tique. Le  genie  6claii^  de  Charles  III  corrigea  un  prejuge  aussi  dangcreux  ; 
dicta  la  paix  avec  les  empereurs  de  Turquie  et  d’autre.s  potentats  mahom6- 
taiis  ; delivra  ses  sujets  de  la  terrible  piraterie  des  corsaires,  ct  ouvrit  h Icur 
commerce  de  nouvulles  voles  pour  speeiiler  avec  de  plus  grands  avautages.” 
Sempere,  Im  Monarchie  Etpngnole,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 

*■*  Itio,  IlUtoria  del  lUimuio  de  Carloa  III.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  11-13. 

•"  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  16,  17. 
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the  first  duty  of  a Christian  government  to  make  war 
upon,  and,  if  possible,  to  extirpate. 

Putting  aside,  for  a moment,  the  remote  and  intel- 
lectual consequenees  of  these  transactions,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  immediate  and  material  consequences 
were  very  salutary;  though,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
they  produced  no  lasting  benefit,  because  they  were  op- 
posed by  the  unfavourable  operation  of  more  powerful 
and  more  general  causes.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  direct  results  were  extremely  advantageous ; 
and  to  those  who  take  only  a short  view  of  human  affairs, 
it  might  well  appear  that  the  advantages  would  bo  per- 
manent. The  immense  line  of  coast  from  the  kingdoms 
of  Fez  and  Morocco  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  was  no  longer  allowed  to  pour  forth 
those  innumerable  pirates,  who,  heretofore,  swept  the 
seas,  captured  Spanish  ships,  and  made  slaves  of  Spanish 
subjects.  Formerly,  vast  sums  of  money  were  annually 
consumed  in  ransoming  these  unhappy  prisoners ;-“®  but 
now  all  such  evils  were  ended.  At  the  same  ^ime,  great 
impetus  was  given  to  the  commerce  of  Spain;  a new 
trade  was  thrown  open,  and  her  ships  could  safely  appear 
in  the  rich  countries  of  the  Levant.  This  increased  her 
wealth ; which  was  moreover  aided  by  another  circum- 
stance growing  out  of  these  events.  For,  the  most  fer- 
tile parts  of  Spain  are  those  which  are  washed  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  which  had  for  centuries  been  the 
prey  of  Mohammedan  corsairs,  who  frequently  landing 


“ Ha  *ido  not.aWe  el  nfimero  dc  cautivos,  que  los  piratas  de  Berberia 
han  hecho  sobre  niiestras  costas  por  tres  ceiiturias.  Eii  ui  siglo  pasado  se 
soliaii  calciilar  exlstontes  k la  voz  eu  Argcl,  treiiita  mil  personas  espanolas. 
8u  rescatc  & razoii  de  mil  pesos  por  cada  persona  k lo  menos,  ascendia  4.  .30 
millones  de  pesos.”  Cam/ionumfn,  A{>fnilice  A la  Kiluencion  I’opnhir,  vol.  i. 
p.  .373,  Madrid,  1775.  Ou  the  preaiutions  which  had  to  be  used  to  guard 
the  coasts  of  .Spain  against  the  Mohammedan  corsairs,  see  Vdaris,  Theorica 
y Pmetica  de  Comenio,  Madrid,  1767,  folio,  pp.  172,  173,  222-22(1;  and 
Lafuente,  IHttoria  de  Eepniia,  vol.  XV.  p.  47(1,  Madrid,  1865.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuiT,  a regular  watch  had  to  l>e  kept  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain,  “ in  order  to  give  the  alarm  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  enemy.”  See  A Tour  throvyh  Epain  hy  Udal  ap  Hhye, 
2d  edit.,  Ixmdon,  17(10,  p.  170.  As  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  see  Juner,  Condicion  de  lot  MorUcon,  Madrid,  18.77,  p.  63. 
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by  surprise,  had  at  length  caused  such  constant  fear,  that 
the  inhabitants  gradually  retired  towards  the  interior, 
and  abstained  from  cultivating  the  richest  soil  in  their 
country.  But,  by  the  treaties  just  concluded,  such  dan- 
gers were  at  once  removed ; the  people  returned  to  their 
former  abodes ; the  earth  again  gave  forth  its  fruits ; 
regular  industry  reappeared ; villages  sprung  up ; even 
manufactures  were  established;  and  the  foundation  seemed 
to  be  laid  for  a prosperity,  the  like  of  which  had  not 
been  known  since  the  Mohammedans  were  driven  out  of 
Granada.^® 

I have  now  laid  before  the  reader  a view  of  the  most 
important  steps  which  were  taken  by  those  able  and 
vigorous  politicians,  who  ruled  Spain  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  considering  how 
these  reforms  were  effected,  we  must  not  forget  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Charles  III.,  who  occupied  the  throne 
from  1759  to  1788.-®®  He  was  a man  of  great  energy, 

“ De  csta  suerte  quedaron  loa  mares  limpios  do  piratas  dcsde  los 
reinos  du  Fez  y Mamiccos  hasta  los  dltimos  dominios  del  cmperador  Turco, 
por  el  Mediterr&neo  todo ; vi6se  & menudo  la  bandera  espafiola  en  Levante, 
y las  misinas  naciones  mercaiitilus  que  la  persiguieron  iiidirectatucnte,  pre- 
ferianla  ahora,  resultniido  el  aumento  del  cumercio  y de  la  Keal  marina,  y 
la  pericia  de  sus  tripulaciones,  y el  mayor  brillo  de  Espana  y de  su  augusto 
Sol>erano : termiiio  bubo  la  esclavitud  de  tantos  millarcs  de  iiifelices  con 
abandono  de  bus  familias  e indelebles  peijuicios  de  la  religion  y el  Estado, 
ccsando  tambien  la  coutinua  extraccion  de  enormes  sumas  para  los  rescates 
que,  al  paso  quc  nos  empobrecian,  pasahau  & enriquecer  & nucstros  con- 
trarios,  y 4 facilitar  sus  armainentos  para  ofendenios;  y se  cmpezaban  & 
cultivar  r&pidamente  en  las  costas  del  Mediterr&neo  leguas  de  terrenos  los 
m&s  fertilcs  del  mundo,  desaniparados  y eriales  hasta  entbnces  por  miedo  4 
los  piratas,  y donde  se  formaban  ya  pueblos  enteros  para  dar  salida  4 los 
frutos  y las  mauufacturas.”  Rio,  Ilittoria  del  Reinado  de  Carlot  111.,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  17,  18. 

*•  M.  Rio,  whose  volnminous  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  III.  is, 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  omissions,  a work  of  eoiisidemble  value,  has 
appreciiitcd  the  personal  influence  of  the  king  more  justly  than  any  previous 
writer;  he  having  had  access  to  unpublished  papers,  which  show  the  great 
energy  and  activity  of  Charles.  “ Kntre  sus  mas  notables  figuras  ninguna 
aventaja  4 la  de  C4rlos  111.;  y no  por  el  liigar  jerirquico  que  ocupa,  sino 
por  el  hrillante  papel  que  representa.  ora  tome  la  iniciativa,  ora  el  consejo, 
p.ara  efectuar  las  innunierables  reformas  que  le  valieron  inextinguihlc  fama. 
Va  s4  quc  algunos  tachan  4 este  Monarca  de  cortcd.ad  de  luces  y de  cstrecbez 
de  minis ; y que  algunos  otros  suponen  que  sus  ministros  Ic  engaharon  6 
Borprendieron  para  dictar  eiertas  providciicias.  Cuarentti  y ocho  totnos  do 
cartiis  senmnales  y escritns  de  su  pufio  desde  octubre  de  1 750  hasta  marzo 
de  1783  al  marques  de  Tauucci,  existentes  eu  cl  archivo  de  bimancas,  por 
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and  though  born  in  Spain,  had  little  in  common  with  it. 
When  he  became  king,  he  had  been  long  absent  from  his 
native  country,  and  had  contracted  a taste  for  customs, 
and,  above  all,  for  opinions,  totally  dissimilar  to  those 
natural  to  the  Spaniards.*®^  Comparing  him  with  his 
subjects,  he  was  enlightened  indeed.  They  cherished  in 
their  hearts,  the  most  complete,  and  therefore  the  worst, 
form  of  spiritual  power  which  has  ever  been  exhibited  in 
Europe.  That  very  power,  he  made  it  his  business  to 
restrain.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  he  far  surpassed 
Ferdinand  VI.  and  Philip  V.,  though  they,  under  the 
influence  of  French  ideas,  had  proceeded  to  what  was 
deemed  a dangerous  length.*®*  The  clergy,  indignant 
at  such  proceedings,  murmured,  and  even  threatened.*®* 
They  declared  that  Charles  was  despoiling  the  Church, 
taking  away  her  rights,  insulting  her  ministers,  and  thus 
ruining  Spain  beyond  human  remedy.*®*  The  king,  how- 
ever, whose  disposition  was  firm,  and  somewhat  obstinate, 
persevered  in  his  policy;  and  as  he  and  his  ministers 
were  men  of  undoubted  ability,  they,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  they  encountered,  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing most  of  their  plans.  Mistaken  and  short-sighted 


mi  leidas  hoja  tras  hoja,  sacando  dc  ellas  largos  apuntes,  sirven  & roaravilla 
para  pintarlc  tal  como  era,  y penetrar  hasta  sus  m4s  recdiiditos  TOnsamieo- 
tos,  y contradecir  & log  que  le  juzgan  & bulto."  Itio,  UUtoria  tid  Eeinado 
de  Carlos  I/I.,  Madrid,  1856,  vol.  i.  pp.  xiii.  xxiii. 

“Although  Ixim  and  educate  in  Spain,  Charles  had  quitted  the 
country  at  too  early  an  age  to  retain  a partiality  to  its  customs,  taws,  man- 
ners, and  language ; while,  from  his  residence  abroad,  and  his  intercourse 
with  France,  ne  had  formed  a natural  predilection  for  tlie  French  character 
and  institutions.”  Coxe’s  liourbon  Kinqt  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

w<  He  “far  surpassed  his  two  predecessors  in  his  exertions  to  reform 
the  morals,  and  restrain  the  power  of  the  clergy.”  Ibid.,  voL  v.  p.  215. 

His  measures  “ alarmaron  ai  clero  en  general,  que  empez6  mur- 
murar  con  impacicncia,  y aun  algiinos  de  sus  indiWduos  se  propasaron  & 
violentos  actos.”  Tapia,  Civiliiacion  Etpanola,  vol.  iv.  p.  98. 

"*  A popular  charge  against  the  government  was,  “ que  se  despojara  & 
la  Iglesia  de  sus  inmunidades.”  Rio,  Ilutoria  dd  Itfitmdo  dt  Canos  III., 
vol.  ii.  p.  .54.  See  also  at  pp.  201,  202,  a letter,  in  1766,  from  the  Bishop 
of  Cuenca  to  the  King’s  confessor,  in  which  that  prelate  stated,  “ qne 
Espaha  corria  & su  ruina,  que  ya  no  corria,  giuo  que  volaba,  y que  ya  estaba 
perdida  sin  remedio  humano  and  that  the  cause  of  this  was  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  poor  Church,  which  was  “sa^iieada  en  sus  bienes,  ultniyada  en 
sus  ministros,  y atropcllada  cu  su  iumunidad.” 
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though  they  were,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  admir- 
ing the  honesty,  the  courage,  and  the  disinterestedness, 
which  they  displayed,  in  endeavouring  to  alter  the  des- 
tiny of  that  superstitious  and  half-barbarous  country  over 
which  they  ruled.  We  must  not,  however,  conceal  from 
ourselves,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  they,  by 
attacking  evils  which  the  people  were  resolv^  to  love, 
increased  the  affection  which  the  evils  inspired.  To  seek 
to  change  opinions  by  laws,  is  worse  than  futile.  It  not 
only  fails,  but  it  causes  a reaction,  which  leaves  the  opi- 
nions stronger  than  ever.  First  alter  the  opinion,  and 
then  you  may  alter  the  law.  As  soon  as  you  have  con- 
vinced men  that  superstition  is  mischievous,  you  may 
with  advantage  take  active  steps  against  those  classes 
who  promote  superstition  and  live  by  it.  But,  however 
pernicious  any  interest  or  any  great  body  may  be,  beware 
of  using  force  against  it,  unless  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge has  previously  sapped  it  at  its  base,  and  loosened 
its  hold  over  the  national  mind.  This  h^  always  been 
the  error  of  the  most  ardent  reformers,  who,  in  their 
eagerness  to  effect  their  purpose,  let  the  political  move- 
ment outstrip  the  intellectual  one,  and,  thus  inverting 
the  natural  order,  secure  misery  either  to  themselves  or 
to  their  descendants.  They  touch  the  altar,  and  fire 
springs  forth  to  consume  them.  Then  comes  another 
period  of  superstition  and  of  despotism;  another  dark 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  And  this  hap- 
pens merely  because  men  will  not  bide  their  time,  but 
will  insist  on  precipitating  the  march  of  affairs.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  France  and  Germany,  it  is  the  friends 
of  freedom  who  have  strengthened  tyranny;  it  is  the 
enemies  of  superstition  who  have  made  superstition  more 
permanent.  In  those  countries,  it  is  still  believed  that 
government  can  regenerate  society ; and  therefore,  directly 
they  who  hold  liberal  opinions  get  possession  of  the  go- 
vernment, they  use  their  power  too  lavishly,  thinking 
that  by  doing  so,  they  will  best  secure  the  end  at  which 
they  aim.  In  England,  the  same  delusion,  though  less 
general,  is  far  too  prevalent;  but  as,  with  us,  public 
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opinion  controls  politicians,  we  escape  from  evils  which 
have  happened  abroad,  because  we  will  not  allow  any 
government  to  enact  laws  which  the  nation  disapproves. 
In  Spain,  however,  the  habits  of  the  people  were  so 
slavish,  and  their  necks  had  so  long  been  bowed  under 
the  yoke,  that  though  the  government,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  opposed  their  dearest  prejudices,  they  rarely 
ventured  to  resist,  and  they  had  no  legal  means  of  mak- 
ing their  voice  heard.  But  not  the  less  did  they  feel. 
The  materials  for  reaction  were  silently  accumulating; 
and  before  that  century  had  passed  away,  the  reaction 
itself  was  manifest.  As  long  as  Charles  III.  lived,  it 
was  kept  under ; and  this  was  owing  partly  to  the  fear 
which  his  active  and  vigorous  government  inspired,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  reforms  which  he  in- 
troduced, were  so  obviously  beneficial,  as  to  shed  a lustre 
on  his  reign,  which  all  classes  could  perceive.  Besides 
the  exemption  which  his  policy  insured  from  the  inces- 
sant ravages  of  pirates,  he  also  succeeded  in  obtaining 
for  Spain  the  most  honoiirable  peace  which  any  Spanish 
government  had  signed  for  two  centuries ; thus  recalling 
to  the  popular  mind,  the  brightest  and  most  glorious  days 
of  Philip  II.^®  When  Charles  came  to  the  throne,  Spain 
was  hardly  a third-rate  power ; when  he  died,  she  might 
fairly  claim  to  be  a first-rate  one,  since  she  had  for  some 
years  negotiated  on  equal  terms  with  France,  England, 
and  Austria,  and  had  taken  a leading  part  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Europe.  To  this,  the  personal  character  of  Charles 
greatly  contributed;  he  being  respected  for  his  honesty, 
as  well  as  feared  for  his  vigour.*®®  Merely  as  a man,  he 


Coxe  (UourboH  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  H4)  calls  the  peace  of  178.3 
“ the  most  honourable  and  advantageous  ever  ci  ncluded  by  the  crown  of 
Spain  since  the  peace  of  St.  Quintin.”  Similarly,  M.  Rio  (I/istoria  (hi 
lUinntlo  de  Carlos  HI.,  vol.  iii.  p.  397),  “ Siglos  habian  pa.«ado  para  Espana 
de  contiuuas  y portiadas  contiendas,  sin  llegar  uunca,  desde  la  famosa  jor- 
iiada  de  San  Quintin  y al  alborear  el  reiuado  de  Felipe  II.,  tan  gloriota- 
mente  al  reposo.” 

“•  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  we  find  a contemporary  observer,  who 
was  any  thing  but  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  Injaring  testimony  to  “the  ho- 
nest and  obstinate  adherence  of  his  present  Catholic  Majesty  to  all  his  tiea- 
ties,  principles,  and  engagements.”  Letters  bg  an  English  Offxer,  Loudon, 
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bore  high  repute ; while,  as  a sovereign,  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries were  in  any  way  equal  to  him,  except  Fre- 
derick of  Prussia,  whose  vast  abilities  were,  however, 
tarnished  by  a base  rapacity,  and  by  an  incessant  desire 
to  overreach  his  neighbours.  Charles  III.  had  nothing 
of  this ; but  he  carefully  increased  the  defences  of  Spain, 
and,  raising  her  establishments  to  a war-footing,  he  made 
her  more  formidable  than  she  had  been  since  the  six- 
teenth century.  Instead  of  being  liable  to  insult  from 
every  petty  potentate  who  chose  to  triumph  over  her 
weakness,  the  country  had  now  the  means  of  resisting, 
and,  if  need  be,  of  attacking.  While  the  army  was 
greatly  improved  in  the  quality  of  the  troops,  in  their 
discipline,  and  in  the  attention  paid  to  their  comforts, 
the  navy  was  nearly  doubled  in  number,  and  more  than 
doubled  in  efficiency And  this  was  done  without  im- 
posing fresh  burdens  on  the  people.  Indeed,  the  national 
resources  were  becoming  so  developed,  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  III.,  a large  amount  of  taxation  could  have 
been  easier  paid  than  a small  one  under  his  predecessors. 
A regularity,  hitherto  unknown,  was  introduced  into  the 
method  both  of  assessing  imposts,  and  of  collecting  them.^^ 
Tlie  laws  of  mortmain  were  relaxed,  and  steps  were  taken 
towards  diminishing  the  rigidity  of  entails.'*®  The  in- 
dustry of  the  country  was  liberated  from  many  of  the 
trammels  wliich  had  long  been  imposed  upon  it,  and  the 


1788,  vol.  ii.  p.  .329.  Compare  Muriel  (Gobirmo  dd  Rry  Don  Cariot  Ill.y 
Madrid,  18.39,  p.  34),  “ Tan  conocido  llego  4 ser  C4rlos  HI.  en  los  reinos 
estrafioB  pur  la  rectitud  dc  Bu  car4ctcr,  que  en  laB  deBaveDencias  que  ocur- 
riaii  entre  loa  gubieruos,  todoB  cooBeutian  en  tomarle  por  4rbitro,  y se  sorae- 
tian  4 sub  deoisiones and  Cabarrus  {Eloyio  de  Cariot  HI.,  Madrid,  1789, 
4to,  p.  il. ),  “ Ksta  probidad  llega  4 ser  el  reaorte  politico  de  la  Europa ; 
todas  las  cortes  penetradas  de  respeto  4 bus  virtudes  le  buscan  por  4rbitro  y 
mediador.”  Evidence  of  the  g^eat  respect  paid  to  Charles  III.  by  foreign 
powers,  will  also  be  found  in  Rio,  IHttoria  dd  lUiiutdo  de  Cariot  III.,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  41-43,  2.73. 

On  the  increase  of  the  navy,  compare  Tapia,  CivUizacum  EtjtaAoUi, 
vol.  iv.  p.  127,  with  Muriel,  Oobierno  dd  Rey  Cetkot  III.,  pp.  73,  82. 

These  financial  improvements  were  due,  in  a great  measure,  to  the 
Frenchman,  Cabarrus.  Sw  Ilio,  Ilitloria  dd  Ileinadodt  Cariot  III.,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  122,  123. 

Rio,  ibid.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  164-1C6,  and  Tapia,  Civiliiaeion  Etpahola, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  90,  97, 
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principles  of  free  trade  were  so  far  recognized,  that,  in 
1765,  the  old  laws  respecting  com  were  repealed;  its 
exportation  was  allowed,  and  also  its  transit  from  one 
part  of  Spain  to  another,  unintemipted  by  those  absurd 
precautions,  which  preceding  governments  had  thought 
it  advisable  to  invent.®” 

It  was  also  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  that  the 
American  Colonies  were,  for  the  first  time,  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  maxims  of  a wise  and  liberal  policy.  The 
behaviour  of  the  Spanish  government  in  this  respect, 
contrasts  most  favourably  with  the  conduct  pursued  at 
the  same  time  towards  our  great  Colonies  by  that  narrow 
and  incompetent  man  who  then  filled  the  English  throne. 
While  the  violence  of  George  III.  was  fomenting  rebellion 
in  tho  British  Colonies,  Charles  III.  was  busily  engaged 
in  conciliating  the  Spanish  ones.  Towards  this  end,  and 
with  the  object  of  giving  fair  play  to  the  growth  of  their 
wealth,  he  did  every  thing  which  the  knowledge  and  re- 
sources of  that  age  allowed  him  to  do.  In  1764,  he  ac- 
complished, what  was  then  considered  the  great  feat  of 
establishing  every  month  a regular  communication  with 
America,  in  order  that  the  reforms  which  he  projected 
might  be  more  easily  introduced,  and  the  grievances  of 
the  Colonies  attended  to.®^  In  the  very  next  year,  free 
trade  was  conceded  to  tho  West  Indian  Islands,  whose 
abundant  commodities  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  al- 
lowed to  circulate,  to  their  own  benefit,  as  well  as  to  the 

“ La  providenoia  mas  acertada  para  el  fomento  de  nuestra  agricultura 
fue  ain  duda  la  real  pragni&tica  de  11  de  Julio  de  1765,  por  la  cual  se  aboU6 
la  tasa  de  los  granoa,  y se  permitid  el  libre  comercio  de  elloa.”  Tapia, 
Civilizacion  Etpaiiola,  vol.  iv.  p.  105.  See  also  Pitlon'/  Sp<iin,  p.  69,  and 
TownMnd' t Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.  The  first  step  towards  this  great  reform 
was  taken  in  1752.  See  the  edict  issued  in  that  year,  “ Libertase  de  De- 
rechos  el  trigo,  cebada,  centeno  y mail  que  por  mar  se  traiisportkre  de  unas 
provincias  k otras  de  cstos  dominios.”  This  document,  which  is  importiint 
lor  the  history  of  political  economy,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Campo- 
manta,  Edacacion  Popular,  vol.  ii.  pp.  16,  17,  Madrid,  1775. 

“ Pronto  se  establecicron  los  correos  maritimos  y se  comunicaron  con 
regularidad  y frecuencia  no  vistas  hasta  entfinccs  la  metrfipoli  y las  colonias. 
Por  efecto  del  importante  decreto  de  24  de  agosto  de  1764,  salia  el  primero 
de  cada  mes  un  paquebot  de  la  Coruna  con  toda  la  correspondencia  de  las 
Indias ; desembarcabala  cn  la  Ilabana,  y desde  alii  se  distribuia  en  balun- 
dias  y otros  biyeles  ft  propdsito  para  puntear  los  vientos  escasos,  ft  Veracruz, 
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benefit  of  their  neighbours.^*  Into  the  Colonies  generally, 
vast  improvements  were  introduced,  many  oppressions 
were  removed,  the  tyranny  of  officials  was  checked,  and 
the  burdens  of  the  people  were  lightened.*®*  Finally,  in 
1778,  the  principles  of  free  trade  having  been  successfully 
tried  in  tho  American  Islands,  were  now  extended  to  the 
American  Continent ; the  ports  of  Peru  and  of  New  Spain 
were  thrown  open ; and  by  this  means  an  immense  im- 
petus was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  those  magnificent 
colonies,  which  nature  intended  to  be  rich,  but  which 
the  meddling  folly  of  man  had  forced  to  be  poor.*** 

All  this  reacted  upon  the  mother  country  with  such 
rapidity,  that  scarcely  was  the  old  system  of  monopoly 
broken  up,  when  the  trade  of  Spain  began  to  advance, 
and  continued  to  improve,  until  the  exports  and  imports 
had  reached  a height  that  even  the  authors  of  the  reform 
could  hardly  have  expected;  it  being  said,  that  tho  export 
of  foreign  commodities  was  tripled,  that  the  export  of 
home-produce  was  multiplied  fivefold,  and  the  returns 
fix)m  America  ninefold.*®® 

Portobelo,  Cartagena,  Islas  de  Barlovcnto  y provincias  de  la  Plata;  y aquel- 
los  ligeroB  buques  volvian  k la  Uubaoa,  de  donde  zanmba  mensualmeute  y 
en  dia  fijo  otro  paquebot  para  la  Coruna.”  Jtio,  nittoria  del  Ueinado  de 
Carlo*  in.,  vol.  i.  p.  452.  That  part  of  the  plan,  however,  which  aimed 
at  making  Coruna  a rival  of  Cadiz,  appears  to  have  been  unsuccessful.  See 
a letter  from  Coruna,  written  in  1774,  in  DalrympU'*  Travel*  through 
SlMxin,  London,  1777,  4to,  p.  99. 

See  the  edicts  in  Campomane*,  Ave>idice,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37-47,  Madrid, 
1775,  They  are  both  dated  October  Kitn,  17(!5. 

***  It  was  said,  with  reason,  by  Alamaii,  “ que  el  gobiemo  de  America 
Ueg6  al  colmo  de  su  perfeccion  eu  tiempo  de  Carlos  III."  Itio,  llittoria  del 
Jieniado  de  Carlo*  IIL,  vol.  iv.  p.  141.  And  Humboldt  obKrvcs  (E**ai 
Politiiiue  *ur  le  llogaume  de  la  Xouvtlle-Tl*pagne,  Paris,  1811,  4to,  vol.  i. 
p.  102),  “C'est  le  roi  Charles  111  surtout  qui,  par  des  mesures  aussi  sages 
qu'6uergiqucs,  est  devenu  le  bienfoiteur  des  indigenes ; il  a annuli  lea 
Encomintda* ; il  a difeudu  les  lleiiartimienlo*,  par  lesquels  les  corregidors  se 
constituoient  orbitrairement  les  crianciers,  et  par  consequent  les  maltres 
du  travail  des  natifs,  cn  les  pourvoyant,  h des  priz  exagiris,  de  ch'evauz,  de 
mulets  el  de  vfitemens  (rood)." 

”*  Cabarrus,  hlogio  ae  Carlo*  III.,  Madrid,  1789,  p.  xlii.,  and  Canga’s 
note  in  ilarlinei  de  la  Mata,  Dot  Ihscurso*,  Madrid,  1794,  p.  31.  But  these 
writers  were  not  sufficiently  buniliar  with  political  economy,  really  to  appre- 
ciate this  measure. 

“ Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  steps  had  been  taken  towards  the 
adoption  of  more  liberal  principles  in  the  commerce  with  America  ; but,  in 
the  year  1778,  a complete  and  radical  change  was  introduced.  The  estab- 
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Many  of  the  taxes,  which  bore  heavily  on  the  lower 
ranks,  were  repealed,  and  the  industrious  classes,  being 
relieved  of  their  principal  burdens,  it  was  hoped  that 
their  condition  would  speedily  improve.-®®  And  to  bene- 
fit them  still  more,  such  alterations  were  effected  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  as  might  enable  them  to  re- 
ceive justice  from  the  public  tribunals,  when  they  had 
occasion  to  complain  of  their  superiors.  Hitherto,  a poor 
man  had  not  the  least  chance  of  snccceding  against  a rich 
one ; but  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  government  intro- 
duced various  regulations,  by  which  labourers  and  me- 
chanics could  obtain  redress,  if  their  masters  defrauded 
them  of  their  wages,  or  broke  the  conti’acts  made  with 
them.-®’^ 

Not  only  the  labouring  classes,  but  also  the  literary 
and  scientific  classes,  were  encouraged  and  protected. 
One  source  of  danger,  to  which  they  had  long  been  ex- 
posed, was  considerably  lessened  by  the  steps  which 
Charles  took  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
king  was,  moreover,  always  ready  to  reward  them  ; he 
was  a man  of  cultivated  tastes,  and  he  delighted  in  being 
thought  the  patron  of  learning.®®*  Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, ho  issued  an  order,  exempting  from  military  service 
all  printers,  and  alt  persons  immediately  connected  with 
printing,  such  as  casters  of  type,  and  the  like.®®®  He, 


Hshment  of  a free  trade  rapidly  produced  the  most  beneficial  consequences. 
The  export  of  foreign  goods  was  tripled,  of  home-produce  quintupled  ; and 
the  returns  from  America  augmented  iu  the  astonishing  proportion  of  nine 
to  one.  The  produce  of  the  customs  increased  with  equal  rapidity.” 
Clarke  » Examination  of  the  Interned  /Stale  of  Spain,  London,  1818,  p.  72. 
Coxe'e  ISourbon  Kiinft  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  pp.  197,  317,  318. 

See  Florida  lllanca's  statement  in  Coxe'e  Bourbon  Kinpt  of  Spain, 
vol.  V.  p.  331  ; “ to  facilitate  to  artisans  and  journeymen  the  scanty  pay- 
ment of  their  labours,  in  spile  of  the  privileges  and  interest  of  the  powerful.” 
flic,  Jlietoria  del  Ileinado  de  Carlo*  III.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  317,  318,  aud 
elsewhere. 

“ ‘ Desde  mi  feliz  advenimiento  al  trono’  (dijo  el  Rev  en  la  ordenanza 
de  rcemplazos)  ‘ha  merccido  mi  Real  proteccion  el  arte  do  la  imprenta,  y, 
para  tjuo  pueda  arraigarso  shlidamente  eu  estos  reinos,  veugo  en  declarar  la 
exencion  del  sorteo  y servicio  militar,  no  solo  h los  impresores,  sino  tainbieu 
h los  fundidores  que  so  empleen  de  continuo  en  este  ejercicio,  y It  los  abri- 
dores  de  punzoues  y matrices.’  ” Rio,  Huloria  del  Reinado  de  Carlo*  III., 
vol.  iii.  p.  213. 
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also,  as  far  as  ho  was  able,  infused  new  life  into  the  old 
universities,  and  did  all  that  was  possible  towards  restor- 
ing their  discipline  and  reputation.®“  He  founded  schools, 
endowed  colleges,  rewarded  professors,  and  granted  pen- 
sions. In  these  matters,  his  munificence  seemed  inex- 
haustible, and  is  of  it.self  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
veneration  with  which  literary  Spaniards  regard  his  me- 
mory. They  have  reason  to  regret  that,  instead  of  living 
now,  they  had  not  lived  when  he  was  king.  In  his 
reign,  it  was  supposed  that  their  interests  must  be  iden- 
tical with  the  interests  of  knowledge;  and  these  last  were 
rated  so  highly,  that,  in  1771,  it  was  laid  down  as  a set- 
tled principle  of  government,  that  of  all  the  branches  of 
public  policy,  the  care  of  education  is  the  most  impor- 
tant.^* 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  the  face  of  Spain  underwent 
greater  changes  than  it  had  done  during  the  hundred 
and  fifty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  final  expul- 
sion of  the  Mohammedans.  At  his  accassion,  in  1759, 
the  wise  and  pacific  policy  of  his  predecessor,  Ferdinand 
VI.,  had  enabled  that  prince  not  only  to  pay  many  of 
the  debts  owed  by  the  crown,  hut  also  to  accumulate  and 
leave  behind  him  a considerable  treasure.**^  Of  this, 
Charles  availed  himself,  to  begin  tho.so  works  of  public 
splendour,  which,  more  than  any  other  part  of  his  admi- 


*”•  On  the  steps  htken  to  reform  the  universities  between  1768  and  1774, 
sec  lUo,  ItUloria  drl  Htiiutdo  dt  Carlo*  III.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  186-210.  Com- 
pare vol.  iv.  pp.  296  2!I9. 

*•'  “ La  educacion  de  la  juventnd  por  los  maestros  de  primeras  letras  es 
uno  y aun  el  mis  principal  ramo  de  la  policia  y Imen  gobierno  del  Kstado.” 
Ileal  ProoUion  de  11  de  julio  de  1771,  printed  in  Rio,  vol.  iii.  p.  182. 

*”  M.  Lafuente,  who  has  justly  praised  the  love  of  peace  displayed  by 
Ferdinand  \l.  {Jlidorin  de  Eepaha,  vol.  i.  p.  202,  vol.  six.  pp.  280,  378), 
adds  (vol.  xii.  p.  384),  “ De  modo  que  con  razon  se  adiiiim,  y es  cl  testi- 
moiiio  mas  honroso  de  la  buena  adininistraciou  econdmica  de  este  reinado, 
que  al  morir  este  buen  monarca  dejara,  no  direinos  nosolros  repletas  y apun- 
taladas  las  areas  piiblicas,  como  liiperMlicaiuente  sucle  decirse,  pero  si  con 
el  considerable  sobrante  do  trescientos  inillones  de  reales,  despues  de  cubi- 
ertas  todas  las  atencioucs  del  Kstado  : fendineno  qne  puede  decirse  se  veia 
nor  priniera  vez  en  Kspaiui,  y resultado  satisfactorio,  que  auii  supuesta  una 
buena  adininistraciou,  solo  pudo  obtenerse  k fovor  de  su  prudento  politica 
de  neutralidad  y de  paz.” 
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nistration,  was  sure  to  strike  the  senses,  and  to  give  popu- 
larity to  his  reign.  And  when,  by  the  increase  of  wealth, 
rather  than  by  the  imposition  of  fresh  burdens,  still  larger 
resources  were  placed  at  his  command,  he  devoted  a con- 
siderable part  of  them  to  completing  his  designs.  He  so 
beautified  Madrid,  that  forty  years  after  his  death,  it  was 
stated,  that,  as  it  then  stood,  all  its  magnificence  was 
owing  to  him.  The  public  buildings  and  the  public  gar- 
dens, the  beautiful  walks  round  the  capital,  its  noble 
gates,  its  institutions,  and  the  very  roads  leading  from 
it  to  the  adjacent  country,  arc  all  the  work  of  Charles  III., 
and  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  trophies  which  attest 
his  genius  and  the  sumptuousness  of  his  taste.*® 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  roads  were  laid  down, 
and  canals  were  dug,  with  the  view  of  increasing  trade, 
by  opening  up  communications  through  tracts  previously 
impassable.  At  the  accession  of  Charles  III.,  the  whole 
of  the  Sierra  Morena  was  unoccupied^  except  by  wild 
beasts  and  banditti,  who  took  refuge  there.*^  Ho  peace- 
ful traveller  would  venture  into  such  a place ; and  com- 
merce was  thus  excluded  from  what  nature  had  marked  as 


***  “But  it  is  to  Charles  III.  that  Madrid  owes  all  its  present  mai^ifi- 
cencc.  Under  his  care,  the  royal  palace  was  finished,  the  noble  gates  of 
Alcalli  and  San  Vincente  were  raised  ; the  custom-house,  the  post-office,  the 
museum,  and  royal  printing-office,  were  constructed ; the  academy  of  the 
three  noble  arts  improved ; the  cabinet  of  natural  history,  the  botanic 
^rden,  the  national  bank  of  San  Carlos,  and  many  gratuitous  schools  estab- 
lished ; while  convenient  roads  leading  fi-om  the  city,  and  delightful  walks 
planted  within  and  without  it,  and  adorned  by  statues  and  fountains,  corn- 
nine  to  announce  the  solicitude  of  this  paternal  king."  S/  ain  by  an  Ameri- 
can, London,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  206  ; see  also  p.  297. 

The  following  passage  describes  its  state  so  late  as  the  year  1766 : 
“ Por  temor  6 por  connivcncia  de  los  venteros,  dentro  de  bus  casas  concerta- 
ban  frccueutemente  los  ladroues  sus  robos,  y los  ejecutaban  k mansalva,  ocul- 
tfindose  en  guaridas  de  que  ahuyentalran  k las  fiuras.  Acaso  k muy  largas 
distancias  se  descubriau  eutre  contados  caserios  algunos  pastores  como  los 
que  alii  hizo  encontrar  el  ilustre  manco  de  Lepauto  al  ingenioso  hidalgo  de 
la  Mancha.  Parte  de  la  Sierra  estuvo  poblada  en  tiempo  de  moros ; actual- 
mente  ya  no  habia  mks  que  espesos  matorrales  hasta  en  tomo  de  la  ermita 
de  Santa  Elena,  donde  resonaroii  efinticos  de  gracias  al  Cielo  por  el  mag- 
nifico  triunfo  de  las  Navas.”  Bio,  Hutoria  dd  Heinado  de  Carlot  III., 
vol.  iii.  p.  9.  On  the  condition  of  the  Sierra  Morena  a hundred  years  be- 
fore this,  see  Boitd,  Jounial  du  Voyage  d'Erftagne,  Paris,  1C(>9,  4to,  pp.  62, 
296,  where  it  is  termed  “ le  lieu  le  plus  desert,  et  oh  il  n’y  a que  queiques 
ventat  sans  villages.*’ 
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one  of  the  greatest  highways  in  Spain,  standing  as  it  does 
between  the  basins  of  the  Guadlana  and  Guadalquivir, 
and  in  the  direct  course  between  the  ports  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  those  on  the  Atlantic.  The  active  govern- 
ment of  Charles  III.  determined  to  remedy  this  evil; 
but  the  Spanish  people  not  having  the  energy  to  do  what 
was  required,  six  thousand  Dutch  and  Flemish  were,  in 
1767,  invited  to  settle  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  On  their 
arrival,  lands  were  allotted  to  them,  roads  were  cut 
through  the  whole  of  the  district,  villages  were  built ; 
and  that  which  had  just  been  an  impervious  desert,  was 
suddenly  turned  into  a smiling  and  fruitful  territory 
Nearly  all  over  Spain,  the  roads  were  repaired;  a fund 
having  been,  so  early  as  1760,  specially  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.®*  Many  new  works  were  begun;  and  such  im- 
provements were  introduced,  while,  at  the  same  time,  such 
vigilance  was  employed  to  prevent  peculation  on  the  part 
of  officials,  that  in  a very  few  years  the  cost  of  making 
public  highways  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  of  what  it 
used  to  be.®*^  Of  the  undertakings  which  were  brought 
to  a successful  issue,  the  most  important  were,  a road 
now  first  constructed  from  Malaga  to  Antequera,®*  and 
another  from  Aquilas  to  Lorca.®*  In  this  way,  means  of 
intercourse  were  supplied  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  interior  Of  Andalusia  and  of  Murcia.  While  these 
communications  were  established  in  the  south  and  south- 

"♦  Rio,  Hittoria  dd  Reinado  d<  Carlot  III.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9-11,  35.  By 
1771,  “sin  auxilio  do  la  Real  hacienda  pudieron  mantencrse  al  fin  lus 
coloiios.”  p.  42.  See  also  vol.  iv.  pp.  114,  116.  On  the  subsequent  history 
of  this  settlement,  see  Spain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  29-31,  Loudon,  1831. 

*»  “ Eu  1760  se  destino  por  primera  vei  un  fondo  esiiecial  para  la  oon- 
■truccion  de  caininos.”  Tapia,  Civilizacion  Ktpanola,  vol.  iv.  p.  123. 

*•'  Indeed,  M.  Rio  says,  that  the  expense  was  reduced  by  two-thirds, 
and,  in  some  parts,  by  three-fourths.  “ Antes  se  regulaba  en  uti  millon  de 
reales  la  construccion  de  cada  legua;  ahora  solo  ascendia  & la  tcrccra  6 
cuarta  parte  de  esta  suma.”  Rio,  Hittoria  dd  Reinado  de  Carlot  III.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  117. 

“ A note  in  BovUt,  Hittoria  Natural  de  EtpaTta,  Madrid,  1789,  4to, 
p,  158,  terms  this  “ un  camino  alineado  y s61ido.”  In  Cook't  Spain,  Lon- 
don, 18.34,  vol.  i.  p.  209,  it  is  called  “a  magnificent  road.” 

*“  “ Para  dar  salida  & los  frutos,  quc  regaban  los  pantanos  de  Lorca, 
«necut6se  una  bien  trazada  via  al  pucrto  de  las  Aguilas.’’  Rio,  Hittoria  del 
Reinado  de  Carlot  III.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  116, 116. 
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east  of  Spain,  others  were  opened  up  in  the  north  and 
north-west.  In  17G9,  a road  was  begun  between  Bilbao 
and  Osma  and  soon  after,  one  was  completed  between 
Galicia  and  Astorga.^*^  These  and  similar  works  were  so 
skilfully  executed,  that  the  Spanish  highways,  formerly 
among  the  worst  in  Europe,  were  now  classed  among 
the  best.  Indeed,  a competent,  and  by  no  means  over- 
friendly, judge  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  at  the  death 
of  Charles  III.  better  roads  were  to  be  found  in  Spain 
than  in  any  other  country.®'^ 

In  the  interior,  rivers  were  made  navigable,  and 
o.anals  were  formed  to  connect  them  with  each  other. 
The  Ebro  runs  through  the  heart  of  Aragou  and  part  of 
Old  Castile,  and  is  available  for  purposes  of  traffic  as 
high  up  as  Logrouo,  and  from  thence  down  to  Tudela. 
But  between  Tudela  and  Saragossa,  the  navigation  is  in- 
terrupted by  its  great  speed,  and  by  the  rocks  in  its  bed. 
Consequently,  Navarre  is  deprived  of  its  natural  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  enterpriz- 
ing  reign  of  Charles  V.,  an  attempt  was  made  to  remedy 
this  evil ; but  the  plan  failed,  was  laid  aside,  and  was  for- 
gotten, until  it  was  revived,  more  than  two  hundred  years 
later,  by  Charles  III.  Under  his  auspices,  the  great 
canal  of  Aragon  was  projected,  with  the  magnificent  idea 
of  uniting  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic.  This, 
however,  was  one  of  many  instances  in  which  the  govern- 

"•  In  1769,  Baretti  writes,  in  great  surprise,  “the  Biscayans  are  actu- 
ally making  a noble  road,  which  is  to  go  from  Billiao  to  Osma.”  DareUi'i 
Journry  through  EuyVini,  Portugal,  >Spain,  and  France,  Londou,  1770, 
vol.  iv.  p.  31 1. 

“ Otras  diferentes  carreteras,  construidas  de  nuevo  6 rchabilitadas, 
multiplicaroii  las  comuuicaciones  durante  los  nueve  primeros  anos  de  esUir 
& cargo  de  Floridahlancti  hi  superintendeiicia  general  de  camiuos,  hacieu- 
dose  de  fkcil  y c6modo  tiAusito  puntos  escabrosos  como  el  del  Puerto  de  la 
Cadeiia  y los  que  mediau  entre  Astorga  y Galicia,  y Malaga  y Autequera." 
Uio,  Hittoria  dd  licinado  de  Carlut  III.,  vol.  iv.  p.  115. 

“ The  reigns  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  and  Charles  the  Third  produced 
the  most  lieneficial  changes  in  this  important  branch  of  political  economy. 
New  roads  were  opened,  which  were  c.arefully  levelled,  and  couslrueted 
with  solidity.  There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Spain  several  superb  roads, 
such  as  may  vie  with  the  finest  in  Europe ; indeed,  they  have  been  made 
with  superior  judgment,  and  upon  a grander  scale.”  Lahordte  Hpuin, 
edit.  Loudon,  lb09,  vol.  iv.  p.  427. 
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ment  of  Spaia  was  too  far  in  advance  of  Spain  itself ; and 
it  was  necessary  to  abandon  a scheme,  to  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  unequal.  But  what  was 
really  effected,  was  of  immense  value.  A canal  urns  ac- 
tually carried  to  Saragossa,  and  the  waters  of  the  Ehro 
were  made  available  not  only  for  transport,  but  also  for 
irrigating  the  soil.  The  means  of  a safe  and  profitable 
trade  were  now  supplied  even  to  the  western  extremity 
of  Aragon.  The  old  land,  becoming  more  productive, 
rose  in  value,  and  new  land  was  brought  under  the 
plough.  From  this,  other  parts  of  Spain  also  benefited. 
Castile,  for  example,  had  in  seasons  of  scarcity  always 
depended  for  supplies  on  Aragon,  though  that  province 
could,  under  the  former  system,  only  produce  enough  for 
its  own  consumption.  But  hy  this  great  canal,  to  which, 
about  the  same  time,  that  of  Tauste  was  also  added,^*® 
the  soil  of  Aragon  became  far  more  productive  than  it 
had  ever  yet  been ; and  the  rich  plains  of  the  Ebro  yielded 
so  abundantly,  that  they  were  able  to  supply  wheat  and 
other  food  to  the  Castilians,  as  well  as  to  the  Aragonese.^^^ 
The  government  of  Charles  III.,  moreover,  con- 
structed a canal  between  Amposta  and  Alfaques,®*® 
which  irrigated  the  southern  extremity  of  Catalonia, 
and  brought  into  cultivation  a large  district,  which,  from 
the  constant  lack  of  rain,  had  hitherto  been  untilled. 
Another,  and  still  greater  enterprise  belonging  to  the 
same  reign,  was  an  attempt,  only  partly  successful,  to 

Core’s  Uourbon  Kiru/s  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  287. 

•“  Ibid.,  vol.  V.  pp.  198,  199,  286,  287.  To^oisemCs  Spain,  vol.  i. 
pp.  212-215.  Ijahorde' s Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.  This  canal,  which  was  in- 
tended to  establish  a free  communication  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
the  Mediterranean,  is  slightly  noticed  in  Maepherson’s  Antuds  of  Commerce, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  90,  96 ; a learned  and  valuable  work,  but  very  imperfect  as 
regards  Spain.  The  economical  value  of  this  great  enterprise,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  succeeded,  are  seiiously  under-estimated  in  Ford  s Spain, 
p.  587  ; a book  which,  notwithstanding  the  praise  that  has  been  conferred 
upon  it,  is  carelessly  composed,  and  is  sure  to  mislead  readers  who  have 
not  the  means  of  comparing  it  with  other  authorities.  M.  Rio’s  History  of 
Charles  III.  contains  some  interesting  inforniatiou  on  the  subject ; but, 
unfortunately,  I omitted  to  mark  the  passages. 

Core's  llourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  pp.  288,  289,  on  the  authority 
of  Florida  Blanca  himself. 
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establish  a water-communication  between  the  capital  and 
the  Atlantic,  by  running  a canal  from  Madrid  to  Toledo, 
whence  the  Tagus  would  have  conveyed  goods  to  Lisbon, 
and  all  the  trade  of  the  west  would  have  been  opened 
up.®*®  But  this  and  many  other  noble  projects  were 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  death  of  Charles  III.,  with 
whom  every  thing  vanished.  When  he  passed  away, 
the  country  relapsed  into  its  former  inactivity,  and  it 
was  clearly  seen  that  these  great  works  were  not  national, 
but  political ; in  other  words,  that  they  were  due  merely 
to  individuals,  whose  most  strenuous  exertions  always 
come  to  naught,  if  they  are  opposed  by  the  operation  of 
those  general  causes,  which  are  often  undiscemed,  but  to 
which  even  the  strongest  of  us,  do,  in  our  own  despite, 
pay  implicit  obedience. 

Still,  for  a time,  much  was  done  ; and  Charles,  rea- 
soning according  to  the  ordinary  maxims  of  politicians, 
might  well  indulge  the  hope,  that  what  he  had  effected 
would  permanently  change  the  destiny  of  Spain.  For 
these,  and  other  works  which  he  not  only  planned  but 
executed,®*^  were  not  paid  for,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
by  taxes  which  oppress^  the  people,  and  trammeled  their 
industry.  At  his  side,  and  constantly  advising  him, 
there  were  men  who  really  aimed  at  the  public  good, 

"•  Coxe’t  Bourbon  Kinffs  of  Spain,  vol.  V.  p.  199.  Tomtutnd't  Spain, 
vol.  i.p.  304. 

•"  See  Florida  Blanca's  statement,  in  Coxe'i  Bourbon  Ki)ig»  of  Spain, 
vol.  V.  p.  289.  “ In  many  other  parts  similar  works  have  been  promoted, 

for  can^  of  irrigation,  and  for  encouraging  agriculture  and  traffic.  The 
canals  of  Mauzanares  and  Guadarrama  are  continued  by  means  of  the  na- 
tional bank,  which  has  appropriated  one-half  of  the  profits  derived  from 
the  export  of  silver  to  this  end.”  . . . . “ The  town  of  Almuradiel,  formed 
in  the  middle  of  the  campo  nuovo  of  Andalusia,  for  the  rugged  pass  of 
Despefia  Perros,  is  another  example  of  agriculttire  for  the  neighbouring 
places ; since,  instead  of  woods  ana  frightful  deserts,  we  have  seen  in  a few 
years  public  buildings,  houses,  plantations,  and  cultivated  lands,  producing 
every  species  of  grain  and  fruits,  which  border  the  road,  and  banish  the 
danger  of  robbers  and  banditti.”  See  also  Murid,  Gobitmo  dd  Hey  Don 
CarZ)t  III.,  p.  8.  “ Uabiendo  sido  el  reinado  dc  Carlos  III.  una  serie  con- 

tiuua  do  mejoras  eu  todos  ramus;’’  and  the  striking  picture  (p.  IS),  “ Agri- 
cultura,  artes  meefiniens,  comercio,  ensenanza,  milicia,  navegacion,  cicncias, 
letras,  legislacion,  en  una  palabra,  todo  cuauto  puede  influir  en  la  prosperi- 
dad  del  &tado,  todo  llamo  la  atencion  de  los  ministros,  y en  todo  hicieron 
las  mejoras  que  permitian  las  circunstancias.”  On  the  improvements  in 
internal  communications,  see  the  same  valuable  work,  pp.  187-192. 
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and  who  never  would  have  committed  so  fatal  an  error. 
Under  his  rule,  the  wealth  of  the  country  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  comfoi*ts  of  the  lower  classes,  instead  of 
being  abridged,  were  multiplied.  The  imposts  were 
more  fairly  assessed  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
Taxes,  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  all  the  power 
of  the  executive  could  not  wring  from  the  people,  were 
now  regularly  paid,  and,  owing  to  the  development  of 
the  national  resources,  they  became  at  once  more  pro- 
ductive and  less  onerous.  In  the  management  of  the 
public  finances,  an  economy  was  practised,  the  first  ex- 
ample of  which  had  been  set  in  the  preceding  reign, 
when  the  cautious  and  pacific  policy  of  Ferdinand  VI. 
laid  a foundation  for  many  of  the  improvements  just 
narrated.  Ferdinand  bequeathed  to  Charles  III.  a trea- 
sure which  he  had  not  extorted,  but  saved.  Among  the 
* reforms  which  he  introduced,  and  which  an  unwilling- 
ness to  accumiilate  details  has  compelled  me  to  omit, 
there  is  one  very  important,  and  also  very  oharacteristio 
of  his  policy.  Before  his  reign,  Spain  had  annually  been 
drained  of  an  immense  amount  of  money,  on  account  of 
the  right  which  the  Pope  claimed  of  presenting  to  cer- 
tain rich  benefices,  and  of  receiving  part  of  their  produce; 
probably  as  a recompense  for  the  trouble  ho  had  taken. 
Of  this  duty,  the  Pope  was  relieved  by  Ferdinand  VI., 
who  secured  to  the  Spanish  crown  the  right  of  conferring 
such  preferment,  and  thus  saved  to  the  country  those 
enormous  sums  on  which  the  Homan  Court  had  been 
wont  to  revel.®*®  This  was  just  the  sort  of  measure 
which  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  Charles  III.,  as 

Respecting  this  step,  which  was  effected  in  IT.M,  see  Tapia,  Civili- 
zacion  £ipaAola,  Madrid,  1B40,  vol.  iv.  pp.  81,  82.  *'Fue  este  tratado  uti- 
lisimo  para  la  Espafia,  pues  por  61  se  libertd  del  page  de  enormes  sumas 
que  hasta  eiitonces  hahian  pasado  k los  estados  pontificos.  En  el  infonne 
can6nico-legnl  escrito  & virtud  de  real  6rden  en  1746  pur  el  fiscal  de  la 
c4mara  de  Castilla  Don  Bias  de  Jover,  se  decia;  que  seguu  el  tesiimonio 
del  histuriador  Cabrera,  en  el  espacio  de  3U  oTios  el  solo  rcuglon  de  las 
coadjutorias  y dispetisas  habia  hecho  pasar  k Roma  de  la  coruna  de  Castilla 
milloD  y medio  de  ducados  romanus.  Y shade  el  mismo  Jover  que  k prin- 
cipios  del  siglo  xviii.  subia  aun  esta  contribucion  cada  aho  en  todos  los 
estados  de  la  monarquia  espafiola  k 5(K),(KK)  escudos  romanos,  que  era  ua 
lercio  poco  mat  6 menot  de  lo  qat  lioma  percibia  de  toda  la  critlianaad.  ” 
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harmonizing  with  his  own  views;  and  we  accordingly 
find,  that,  in  his  reign,  it  was  not  only  acted  upon,  but 
extended  still  further.  For,  perceiving  that,  in  spite  of 
his  elforts,  the  feeling  of  the  Spaniards  on  these  matters 
was  so  strong  as  to  impel  them  to  make  offerings  to  him 
whom  they  venerated  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the 
king  determined  to  exercise  control  over  even  these  vo- 
luntary gifts.  To  accomplish  this  end,  various  devices 
were  suggested ; and  at  length  one  was  hit  upon,  which 
was  thought  sure  to  be  effectual.  A royal  order  was 
issued,  directing  that  no  person  should  send  money  to 
Rome,  but  that  if  he  had  occasion  to  make  remittances 
there,  they  should  pass  not  through  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels, but  through  the  ambassadors,  ministers,  or  other 
agents  of  the  Spanish  Crown.®*® 

If  we  now  review  the  transactions  which  I have  nar- 
rated, and  consider  them  as  a whole,  extending  from  the 
accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  death  of  Charles  III.,  over 
a period  of  nearly  ninety  years,  we  shall  be  struck  with 
wonder  at  their  unity,  at  the  regularity  of  their  march, 
and  at  their  apparent  success.  Looking  at  them  merely 
in  a political  point  of  view,  it  may  be  doubted  if  such 
vast  and  uninterrupted  progress  has  ever  been  seen  in 
any  country  either  before  or  since.  For  three  genera- 
tions, there  was  no  pause  on  the  part  of  the  government ; 
not  one  reaction,  not  one  sign  of  halting.  Improvement 
upon  improvement,  and  reform  upon  reform,  followed 
each  other  in  swift  succession.  The  power  of  the  Church, 
which  has  always  been  the  crying  evil  of  Spain,  and 
which  hitherto  none  of  the  boldest  politicians  had  dared 
to  touch,  was  restricted  in  every  po.ssible  way,  by  a series 
of  statesmen,  from  Orry  to  Florida  Blanca,  whose  efforts 
were  latterly,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years,  zealously  aided 
by  Charles  III.,  the  ablest  monarch  who  has  sat  on  the 
throne  since  the  death  of  Philip  II.  Even  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  taught  to  tremble,  and  niade  to  loostm  its  bold 
over  its  victims.  The  burning  of  heretics  was  stopped. 
Torture  was  disused.  Prosecutions  for  heresy  were  dis- 

*“  See  Appendix  I.  to  Coxt't  DouHxm  Kingt  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  334. 
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couraged.  Instead  of  punishing  men  for  imaginary 
otfences,  a disposition  was  shown  to  attend  to  their  real 
interests,  to  alleviate  their  burdens,  to  increase  their 
comforts,  and  to  check  the  tyranny  of  those  who  wpre 
set  over  them.  Attempts  were  made  to  restrain  the 
cupidity  of  the  clergy,  and  prevent  them  from  preying 
at  will  upon  the  national  wealth.  With  this  view,  the 
laws  of  mortmain  were  revised,  and  various  measures 
taken  to  interpose  obstacles  in  the  way  of  persons  who 
desired  to  waste  their  property  by  bequeathing  it  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the 
true  interests  of  society  were  preferred  to  the  fictitious 
ones.  To  raise  the  secular  classes  above  the  spiritual ; 
to  discountenance  the  exclusive  attention  hitherto  paid 
to  questions  respecting  which  nothing  is  known,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  solve ; to  do  this,  and,  in  the 
place  of  such  barren  speculations,  to  substitute  a taste  for 
science,  or  for  literature,  became  the  object  of  the  Spanish 
government  for  the  first  time  since  Spain  had  possessed  a 
government  at  all.  As  part  of  the  same  scheme,  the 
tlesuits  were  expelled,  the  right  of  sanctuary  was  in- 
fringed, and  the  whole  hierarchy,  from  the  highest 
bishop  down  to  the  lowest  monk,  were  taught  to  fear 
the  law,  to  curb  their  pas.sions,  and  to  restrain  the  in- 
solence with  which  they  had  formerly  treated  every  rank 
except  their  own.  These  would  have  been  great  deeds 
in  any  country ; in  such  a country  as  Spain,  they  were 
marvellous.  Of  them,  I have  given  an  abridged,  and 
therefore  an  imperfect,  account,  but  still  sufficient  to 
show  how  the  government  laboured  to  diminish  supersti- 
tion, to  check  bigotry,  to  stimulate  intellect,  to  promote 
industry,  and  to  rouse  the  people  from  their  death-like 
slumber.  I have  omitted  many  measures  of  consider- 
able interest,  and  which  tended  in  the  same  direction ; 
because,  here,  as  elsewhere,  I seek  to  confine  myself 
to  those  .salient  points  which  most  distinctlj'  mark  the 
general  movement.  Whoever  will  minutely  study  the 
history  of  Spain  during  this  period,  will  find  additional 
proof  of  the  skill  and  vigour  of  those  who  were  at  the 

VOL.  II.  K 
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head  of  affairs,  and  who  devoted  their  best  energies  to 
regenerating  the  country  which  they  ruled.  But,  for 
these  special  studies,  special  men  are  required;  and  I 
shall  be  satisfied,  if  I have  firmly  grasped  the  great 
march  and  outline  of  the  whole.  It  is  enough  for  my 
purpose,  if  I have  substantiated  the  general  proposition, 
and  have  convinced  the  reader  of  the  clearness  with 
which  the  statesmen  of  Spain  discerned  the  evdls  under 
which  their  eountry  was  groaning,  and  of  the  zeal  with 
which  they  set  themselves  to  remedy  the  mischief,  and 
to  resuscitate  the  fortunes  of  what  had  once  not  only 
been  the  chief  of  European  monarchies,  but  had  home 
sway  over  the  most ’splendid  and  extensive  territory  that 
had  been  united  under  a single  rule  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

They  who  believe  that  a government  can  civilize  a 
nation,  and  that  legislators  are  the  cause  of  social  pro- 
gress, will  naturally  expect  that  Spain  reaped  permanent 
benefit  from  those  liberal  maxims,  which  now,  for  the 
first  time,  were  put  into  execution.  The  fact,  however, 
is,  that  such  a policy,  wise  as  it  appeared,  was  of  no  avail, 
simply  because  it  ran  counter  to  the  whole  train  of  pre- 
ceding circurastanees.  It  was  opposed  to  the  habits  of 
the  national  mifid,  and  was  introduced  into  a state  of 
society  not  yet  ripe  for  it.  No  reform  can  produce  real 
good,  unless  it  is  the  work  of  public  opinion,  and  unless 
the  people  themselves  take  the  initiative.  In  Spain, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  foreign  influence,  and  the 
complications  of  foreign  politics,  bestowed  enlightened 
rulers  upon  an  unenlightened  country.®^  The  conse- 
quence was,  that,  for  a time,  great  things  were  done. 
Evils  were  removed,  grievances  were  redressed,  many 


It  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  Cortes,  where  alone  the  voice  of 
the  people  had  a chance  of  being  heard,  was  assembled  but  tliree  times 
during  tlie  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  then  merely  for  the  sake  of 
form.  “ Lcs  Corths  ne  se  rdunirent  que  trois  fois  pendant  Ic  dix-huiti^me 
si6cle,  et  plutdt  encore  comme  des  solennit^s  formulaires  pour  la  prestation 
dn  serment  aux  princes  hdritiers  de  la  couroune,  que  comme  6tant  n6ces- 
saires  pour  de  nouvelles  lois  et  des  contributions.”  Hempere,  llittoire  dm 
Coi-Ui  d' Etpagnx,  Bordeaux,  1815,  p.  270. 
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important  improvements  were  introduced ; and  a spirit  of 
toleration  was  exhibited,  such  as  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  that  priest-ridden  and  superstitious  land.  But 
the  mind  of  Spain  was  untouched.  While  the  surface, 
and  as  it  were  the  symptoms,  of  affairs  were  ameliorated, 
affairs  themselves  remained  unchanged.  Below  that  sur- 
face, and  far  out  of  reach  of  any  political  remedy,  large 
general  causes  were  at  work,  which  had  been  operating 
for  many  centuries,  and  which  were  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
to  force  politicians  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  compel  them 
to  inaugurate  a policy  which  would  suit  the  traditions  of 
the  country,  and  haiinonizo  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  those  traditions  had  been  formed. 

At  length  the  reaction  came.  In  1788,  Charles  III. 
died ; and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  IV.,  a king  of  the 
true  Spanish  breed,  devout,  orthodox,  and  ignorant.®^^ 
It  was  now  seen  how  insecure  every  thing  was,  and  how 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  reforms,  which,  instead  of 
being  suggested  by  the  people,  are  bestowed  on  them  by 
the  political  classes.  Charles  IV.,  though  a weak  and 
contemptible  prince,®*"-  was  so  supported  in  his  general 
views  by  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  nation,  that,  in  less 
than  five  years,  he  was  able  completely  to  reverse  that 
liberal  policy  which  it  had  taken  three  generations  of 
statesmen  to  build  up.  In  less  than  five  years,  every 
thing  was  changed.  The  power  of  the  Church  was  re- 
stored ; the  slightest  approach  towards  free  discussion 
was  forbidden ; old  and  arbitrary  principles,  which  had 
not  been  heard  of  since  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
revived ; the  priests  re-assumed  their  former  import- 
ance; literary  men  were  intimidated,  and  literature  was 
discouraged ; while  the  Inquisition,  suddenly  starting  up 

By  combining  tbeso  three  qualities,  he  has  deserved  and  received  the 
cordial  approbation  of  the  present  Uisliup  of  Barcelona,  who,  in  his  recent 
work  on  the  Spanish  Church,  styles  him  “un  monarca  tan  piadoso.”  Ob- 
Krmciontt  sobre  El  PraaiU  y El  Porvmir  dr  la  Igletia  m Espana,  por 
Domingo  Coda  y Borrat,  Barcelona,  1857,  p.  80. 

” Even  in  Alison’i  1/Utory  of  Europe,  where  men  of  his  character  are 
usually  made  much  of,  he  is  treated  with  moderate  disdain.  “ Charles  IV. 
was  not  destitute  of  good  qualities,  but  he  was  a weak,  incapable  prince.” 
Vol.  viii.  p.  382,  Edinburgh,  1849. 
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afresh,  displayed  an  energy,  which  caused  its  enemies  to 
tremble,  and  proved  that  all  the  attempts  which  had  been 
made  to  weaken  it,  had  been  unable  to  impair  its  vigour, 
or  to  daunt  its  ancient  spirit. 

The  ministers  of  Charles  III.,  and  the  authors  of  those 
great  reforms  which  signalized  his  reign,  were  dismissed, 
to  make  way  for  other  advisers,  better  suited  to  this  new 
state  of  things.  Charles  IV.  loved  the  Church  too  well 
to  tolerate  the  presence  of  enlightened  statesmen.  Ar- 
anda and  Florida  Blanca  were  both  removed  from  office, 
and  both  were  placed  in  confinement.®'^  Jovellanos  was 
banished  from  court,  and  Cabarrus  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son.®®^ For,  now,  work  had  to  be  done,  to  which  these 
eminent  men  would  not  put  their  hands.  A policy,  which 
had  been  followed  with  undeviating  consistency  for  nearly 
ninety  years,  was  about  to  be  rescinded,  in  order  that  the 
old  empire  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  was  the 
empire  of  ignorance,  of  tyranny,  and  of  superstition, 
might  be  resuscitated,  and,  if  possible,  restored  to  its 
pristine  vigour. 

Once  more  was  Spain  covered  with  darkness;  once 
more  did  the  shadows  of  night  overtake  that  wretched 
land.  The  worst  forms  of  oppression,  says  a distinguished 
writer,  seemed  to  be  settling  on  the  country  with  a new 
and  portentous  weight.®^  At  the  same  time,  and  indeed 
as  a natural  part  of  the  scheme,  every  investigation  likely 
to  stimulate  the  mind,  was  prohibited,  and  an  order  was 
actually  sent  to  all  the  universities,  forbidding  the  study 
of  moral  philosophy ; the  minister,  who  issued  the  order, 
justly  observing,  that  the  king  did  not  want  to  have  phi- 


Semptre,  Monarchif  Espaqndf,  vol.  ii.  p.  167.  I need  hardly  say, 
that  not  the  slightest  credit  is  to  l>e  attadied  to  the  account  given  in 
Oodoy’s  Memoirs.  Every  one  tolerably  acquainted  with  Spanish  history, 
will  see  that  his  book  is  an  attempt  to  raise  his  own  reputation,  by  defam- 
ing the  character  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  high-minded  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Ticknor't  lliMory  of  Spanish  Literaturr,  vol.  iii.  pp.  277,  278. 

“ In  all  its  worst  forms,  therefore,  oppression,  civil,  political,  and 
religious,  appeared  to  lie  settling  down,  with  a new  and  portentous  weight, 
on  the  whole  country.”  Tichior's  History  of  Spanish  Literaturt,  vol.  iii. 
p.  318. 
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losophors.®“  There  was,  however,  little  fear  of  Spain 
producing  any  thing  so  dangerous.  The  nation  not  dar- 
ing, and,  what  was  still  worse,  not  wishing,  to  resist, 
gave  way,  and  let  the  king  do  as  he  liked.  Within  a 
very  few  years,  he  neutralized  the  most  valuable  reforms 
which  his  predecessors  had  introduced.  Ilaving  discarded 
the  able  advisers  of  his  father,  ho  conferred  the  highest 
posts  upon  men  as  narrow  and  incompetent  as  himself ; 
he  reduced  the  country  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ; and, 
according  to  the  remark  of  a Spanish  historian,  he  ex- 
hausted all  the  resources  of  the  state.^ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Spain,  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  French  invasion  quickly  followed ; and 
that  unhappy  country  underwent  every  form  of  calamity 
and  of  degradation.  Ilerein,  however,  lies  a difference. 
Calamities  may  bo  inflicted  by  others ; but  no  people  can 
be  degraded  except  by  their  own  acts.  The  foreign 
spoiler  works  mischief ; he  cannot  cause  shame.  With 
nations,  as  with  individuals,  none  are  dishonoured  if  they 
are  true  to  themselves.  Spain,  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, has  been  plundered  and  oppressed,  and  the  oppro- 
brium lights  on  the  robbers,  not  on  the  robbed.  She  has 
been  overrun  by  a brutal  and  licentious  soldiery ; her 
fields  laid  waste,  her  towns  sacked,  her  villages  burned. 
It  is  to  the  criminal,  rather  than  to  the  victim,  that  the 
ignominy  of  these  acts  must  belong.  And,  even  in  a ma- 
terial point  of  view,  such  losses  are  sure  to  be  retrieved, 
if  the  people  who  incur  them  are  inured  to  those  habits 
of  self-government,  and  to  that  feeling  of  self-reliance, 
which  are  the  spring  and  the  source  of  all  real  greatness. 
With  the  aid  of  these,  every  damage  may  be  repaired, 
and  every  evil  remedied.  Without  them,  the  slightest 
blow  may  be  fatal.  In  Spain,  they  are  unknown ; and  it 

"•  “ Caballero,  fearing  the  progress  of  all  learning,  which  might  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  Court,  sent,  not  lotig  since,  a circular  order  to  the  universi- 
ties, forbidding  the  study  of  moral  philosophy.  ‘ Ilis  Majesty,’  it  was  said 
in  the  order,  ‘ was  not  in  want  of  philosophers,  but  of  good  and  obedient 
subjects.’  ” DoUtido's  Lfiters  from  ^Spaiii,  p.  3,’iS. 

“ Lc  gouvernement  dc  Charles  IV  avait  4puis6  toutes  les  ressources 
do  l'6tat.”  iSempere,  lliatoire  da  Cortii  d'Hspaqne,  p.  323. 
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seems  impossible  to  establish  them.  In  that  country, 
men  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  pay  implicit  defer- 
ence to  the  Crown  and  the  Church,  that  loyalty  and 
superstition  have  usurped  the  place  of  those  nobler  emo- 
tions, to  which  all  freedom  is  owning,  and  in  the  absence 
of  which,  the  true  idea  of  independence  can  never  be 
attained. 

More  than  once,  indeed,  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a spirit  has  appeared,  from  which  better  things 
might  have  been  augured.  In  1812,  in  1820,  and  in 
1836,'a  few  ardent  and  enthusiastic  reformers  attempted 
to  secure  liberty  to  the  Spanish  people,  by  endowing 
Spain  with  a free  constitution.  They  succeeded  for  a 
moment,  and  that  was  all.  The  forms  of  constitutional 
government  they  could,  bestow  ; but  they  could  not  find 
the  traditions  and  the  habits,  by  w'hich  the  forms  are 
worked.  They  mimicked  the  voice  of  liberty ; they 
copied  her  institutions;  they  aped  her  very  gestures. 
And  what  then  ? At  the  first  stroke  of  adverse  fortune, 
their  idol  fell  to  pieces.  * Their  constitutions  were  broken 
up,  their  assemblies  dissolved,  their  enactments  rescinded. 
The  inevitable  reaction  quickly  followed.  After  each  dis- 
turbance, the  hands  of  the  government  were  strength- 
ened, the  principles  of  despotism  were  confirmed,  and 
the  Spanish  liberals  were  taught  to  rue  the  day,  in  w'hicli 
they  vainly  endeavoured  to  impart  freedom  to  their  un- 
haj)py  and  ill-stan'ed  country.^-* 


In  Spain,  the  voice  of  the  people  has  always  been  opposed  to  the 
liberal  party,  as  many  writers  have  observed,  without  being  aware  of  the 
reason.  Mr.  Walton  {Hevoluiiont  of  S/iahi,  London,  1837,  vol.  i.  pp.  322, 
323)  says  of  the  Cortes,  “ Public  indignation  hurled  them  from  their  seats 
in  1814  ; and  in  1823  they  were  overpowered,  not  by  the  arms  of  France, 
but  by  the  displeasure  of  their  own  countrymen,”  Ac.  See  also  p.  290 ; 
and  Quin'i  Heitwin  of  Ferdinand  the  f^venth,  London,  1824,  p.  121,  where 
it  is  mentioned,  that  “in  all  the  towns  through  which  the  King  passed,  the 
multitude,  excited  by  the  friars  and  clergy,  overturned  the  constitutional 
stone,  and  uttered  the  most  atrocious  insults  against  the  Constitution,  the 
Cortes,  and  the  Liberals."  Compare  tiempere,  llitloire  dee  Cortie,  p.  33.5, 
and  Jiacon'e  iSix  Yenre  in  BLecay,  p.  40.  Indeed,  a very  intelligent  writer 
on  Spanish  affairs  in  16.5.5,  asserts,  with,  I Iwlieve,  perfect  truth,  that  Spain 
is  “ un  pays  oh  les  populations  sont  toujours  il  coup  .‘hr  moins  lib^rales  que 
les  gouveruemens.”  Annuaire  dee  Deux  Mondee,  1854,  1855,  Paris,  1855, 
p.  286. 
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"What  makes  these  failures  the  more  worthy  of  ob- 
servation is,  that  the  Spaniards  did  possess,  at  a very 
early  period,  municipal  privileges  and  franchises,  similar 
to  those  which  we  had  in  England,  and  to  which  our 
greatness  is  often  ascribed.  But  such  institutions,  though 
they  preserve  freedom,  can  never  create  it.  Spain  had  the 
fonn  of  liberty  without  its  spirit ; hence  the  form,  pro- 
mising as  it  was,  soon  died  away.  In  England,  the  spirit 
preceded  the  form,  and  therefore  the  form  was  durable. 
Thus  it  is,  that,  though  the  Spaniards  could  boast  of  free 
institutions  a century  before  ourselves,  they  were  unable 
to  retain  them,  simply  because  they  had  the  institutions 
and  nothing  more.  We  had  no  popular  representation 
till  l'JG4  but  in  Castile,  they  l^d  it  in  1109,^  and 
in  Aragon  in  1133.^^ » So,  too,  while  the  earliest  char- 
ter was  granted  to  an  English  town  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury we  find,  in  Spain,  a charter  conferred  on  Leon 
as  early  as  1U20 ; and  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tm-y  the  enfranchisement  of  towns  was  as  secure  as  laws 
could  make  it.“^  f 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  in  Spain  these  institutions, 
instead  of  growing  out  of  the  wants  of  the  people,  origi- 
nated in  a stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  their  rulers. 
They  were  conceded  to  the  citizens,  rather  than  desired 
by  them.  Eor,  during  the  war  w'ith  the  Mohammedans, 
the  Christian  kings  of  Spain,  as  they  advanced  soutli- 
wards,  were  naturally  anxious  to  induce  their  subjects  to 
settle  in  the  frontier  towns,  where  they  might  face  and 
repel  the  enemy.  With  this  object,  they  granted  char- 
tcre  to  the  towns,  and  privileges  to  the  inhabitants.^^ 


•”  liuctlf’s  Ifiilory  of  Civilizalion,  vol.  i.  p.  5B6. 

PreacoU'i  Hiatory  of  Ftrdinand  and  ItaMla,  vol.  i.  p.  xlviii. 

Ibui.,  vol.  i.  p.  xevi. 

IhUUtm't  MiiUUf  Ai/es,  ninth  edition,  London,  1840,  vol.  ii.  pp.  153-157, 
which  must  ho  compared  with  J/altam'i  .SujipUmenUd  Suta,  Loudon,  ISIS, 
pp.  323-327. 

Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  373.  I'rcscotl's  Ferdimtnd  and  Itabdla,  vol.  i.  pp.  xlv. 

xlvi. 

“ Ce  fut  alors  que  les  successeurs  do  Pelage  descendirent  do  lours  mon- 
tagnes  dans  les  plaines,  de  leura  forteresses  percheos  sur  des  rocs  inaccessihlea 
dans  les  viiles  populouses,  le  loug  des  tleuves,  dans  dc  fertUes  vallees  et  sur 
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And  as  the  Mohammedans  were  gradually  beaten  back 
from  the  Asturias  to  Granada,  the  frontiers  changed,  and 
the  franchises  were  extended  to  the  new  conquests,  in 
order  that  what  was  the  post  of  danger,  might  also  be 
the  place  of  reward.  But,  meanwhile,  those  general 
causes,  which  I have  indicated,  were  predetermining  the 
nation  to  habits  of  loyalty  and  of  superstition,  which 
grew  to  a height  fatal  to  the  spirit  of  liberty.  That  being 
the  case,  the  institutions  were  of  no  avail.  They  took 
no  root;  and  as  they  were  originated  by  one  political 
combination,  they  were  destroyed  by  another.  Before 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Spauiards  were 
so  firmly  seated  in  the  territories  they  had  lately  ac- 
quired, that  there  was  little  danger  of  their  being  again 
expelled  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  their  being  able  to  push  their  con- 
quests further,  and  drive  the  IMohammedans  from  the 
strongholds  of  Granada.  The  circumstances,  therefore, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  municipal  privileges  had  changed; 
and  as  soon  as  this  was  apparent,  the  privileges  began  to 
perish.  Being  unsuited  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  they 
were  sure  to  fall,  on  the  first  opportunity.®®®  Late  in  the 

les  cfltes  dc  la  mcr ; ce  fut  alors  que  la  ville  d’Aslorgue  revint  du  pouvoir 
des  Aratws  a celui  des  Asturieiis  et  chassa  toute  la  partie  muRuluiaiic  dc  sts 
habitaiiU;  cc  fut  alurs,  entiii,  (itic  cotnincuc6runt  uu  £!>|>agiic  ces  couccasioug 
de  franchises  muiiicipales  par  icgqucllcs  Ics  rois  et  leg  seigneurs  chretiens 
cherchiireut  a attirer  des  populations  chrdtiennes  dans  leg  liens  d’oh  ils 
avaieut  chass6  les  Mugulmaus.”  Fauritl,  llutoirt  de  la  O'auie  Mendionale, 
Paris,  183(i,  vol.  iii.  p.  215.  See  also  tiempere,  Munardtie  Etpagnule,  vol,  ii. 
pp.  256,  257. 

On  the  increasing  confidence  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  see  an  interesting  passage  in  Mariana,  IlUtoria  de 
ile/niua,  vol.  iv.  pp.  172,  173. 

“ The  deputies  of  the  towns  did,  in  fact,  eventually  overthrow  their 
own  liberties,  as  a Spanish  historian  truly  remarks.  “ 11  n’est  pas  ctonnont 
que  les  Monanjues  cspagnols  tkehassent  d’affermir  leur  autorite  autant  que 
possible,  et  encore  tnoius  que  leurs  conseillors  et  leurs  ministres  cooper- 
assent  k leurs  desseins.  L’nistoire  de  toutes  les  nations  nous  offre  de  noin- 
breux  cxemples  de  cette  politique;  mais  ce  qn'il  ya  de  jdiu  revtnrauaUe 
darn  ctUe  d’ Eejetyne,  e'eit  que  lee  diputee  dee  villee  qui  auraient  dA  etre  lee 
plus  eeleedffeneeure  deleure  droite,  conepirirent  ouvertement  coiUre  le  tiere-etat, 
et  tentirent  d'aniautir  lee  resles  de  I’ancienne  reprisentation  nationale.” 
Hempere,  llietoire  dee  Corile  d" Etqragne,  p.  213.  It  strikes  one  as  singular, 
that  M.  Seinpere  should  never  have  inquired,  why  this  happened  in  Spain, 
and  not  elsewhere.  A later  writer,  refiecting  on  the  destruction  of  the 
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fourteenth  century,  their  decline  was  perceptible ; by  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were  almost  extinct ; 
and,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  finally 
overthrown.^^ 

It  is  thus  that  general  causes  eventually  triumph 
over  every  obstacle.  In  the  average  of  affairs,  and  on  a 
comparison  of  long  periods,  they  are  irresistible.  Their 
operation  is  often  attacked,  and  occasionally,  for  a little 
time,  stopped  by  politicians,  who  are  always  ready  with 
their  empirical  and  short-sighted  remedies.  But  when 
the  spirit  of  the  age  is  against  those  remedies,  tliey  can 
at  best  only  succeed  for  a moment ; and  after  that  mo- 
ment has  passed,  a reaction  sets  in,  and  the  penalty  for 
violence  has  to  be  paid.  Evidence  of  this  will  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  every  civilized  country,  by  whoever 
will  confront  the  history  of  legislation  with  the  history 
of  opinion.  The  fate  of  the  Spanish  towns  has  afforded 
us  one  good  proof ; the  fate  of  the  Spanish  Church  will 
supply  us  with  another.  For  more  than  eighty  3"ears 
after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  the  rulers  of  Spain  attempted 
to  weaken  the  ecclesiastical  power;  and  the  end  of  all 
their  efforts  was,  that  even  such  an  insignificant  and  in- 
competent king  as  Charles  IV.  was  able,  with  tlie  greatest 
ease,  rapidly  to  undo  what  they  had  done.  This  is  be- 
cause, during  the  eighteenth  century,  while  the  clergy 
M'ere  assailed  by  law,  they  were  favoured  by  opinion. 


municipal  element  hy  the  royal  authority,  gives  a solution,  which,  like 
many  other  so-callcd  solutions,  is  merely  a statement  of  the  same  fact  in 
different  words.  “ .\1  tin  la  autoridad  real  logro  alcanzar  un  gran  predo- 
minio  en  el  gobierno  municipal  de  los  pueblos,  pon/)u  los  corregidores  y al- 
caldes mayores  llegaron  & eclipsar  la  iuUuencia  de  los  adelaubidos  y alcaldes 
elegidos  por  los  pueblos.”  Aiite(/uem,  Jlutoria  de  la  Legidacioti  E$f>aitola, 
Madrid,  1S40,  p.  287.  This,  instead  of  explaining  the  event,  is  simply  nar- 
rating it  afresh. 

The  final  destruction  of  popular  liberty  is  ascribed  by  many  writers  to 
the  battle  of  Villalar,  in  1521 ; though  it  is  ({uite  certain  that,  if  the  resists 
hud  lo>t  that  battle,  instead  of  gaining  it,  the  ultimate  result  would  have 
been  the  same.  At  one  time,  1 had  purposed  tracing  the  history  of  the 
municijial  and  repre.sentative  elements  during  the  fifteenth  century;  and 
the  materials  which  1 then  collected,  convinced  me  that  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom never  really  existed  in  iSpain,  and  that  therefore  the  marks  and  forms 
of  freedom  were  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  effaced. 
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The  opinions  of  a people  invariably  depend  on  large 
general  causes,  which  influence  the  whole  country ; but 
their  laws  are  too  often  the  work  of  a few  poweriul  indi- 
viduals, in  opposition  to  the  national  will.  When  the 
legislators  die,  or  lose  oflBce,  there  is  always  a chance  of 
their  successors  holding  opposite  views,  and  subverting 
their  plans.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  this  play  and 
fluctuation  of  political  life,  the  general  causes  remain 
steady,  though  they  are  often  kept  out  of  sight,  and  do 
not  become  visible,  until  politicians,  inclining  to  their 
side,  bring  them  to  the  surface,  and  invest  them  with 
open  and  public  authority. 

This  is  what  Charles  IV.  did  in  Spain ; and  w'hen  he 
took  measures  to  i'avour  the  Church,  and  to  discourage 
free  inquiry,  he  merely  sanctioned  those  national  habits 
which  his  predecessors  had  disregarded.  The  hold  which 
the  hierarchy  of  that  country  possess  over  public  opinion, 
has  always  been  proverbial ; but  it  is  even  greater  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  What  it  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  have  already  seen ; and  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  were  no  signs  of  its  diminution,  except 
among  a few  bold  men,  who  could  effect  nothing,  while 
the  popular  voice  was  so  strong  against  them.  Early  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  Labat,  who  travelled  in  Spain, 
infonns  us,  that  when  a priest  performed  mass,  nobles  of 
the  highest  rank  deemed  it  an  honour  to  help  him  to 
dress,  and  that  they  would  go  down  on  their  knees  to 
him,  and  kiss  his  hands.®^  When  this  wtis  done  by  the 
proudest  aristocracy  in  Europe,  we  may  suppose  what 
the  general  feeling  must  have  been.  Indeed,  Labat  as- 

“ “ Cpux  qui  servent  la  Messe  en  Espagne,  goit  Rcligicux,  ou  Seculiers, 
no  tnunquLMit  jamais  d’aider  le  Pr6tre  & s'liabiller,  et  le  font  avee  heaucoiip 
do  respect.  Lea  plug  graiidg  Seigneura  a’cn  font  houneur,  et  li  nicsure  qu’ilg 
preaeutent  au  Pr6tre  quelque  partie  deg  omemena,  ilg  lui  liaisent  la  main. 
On  ge  met  it  gcnou.x  pour  donner  ^ laver  au  PrStre  pendant  la  Megge,  et 
aprba  qu'il  a eaguy^  gea  doigta,  celui  qui  lui  a donnS  I’eau  demeiirant  It 
genoux  lui  pr4aente  le  baesiu  retourne,  aur  lequel  le  Pr6tre  met  ga  main 
pour  la  lui  laigaer  baiaer.  Au  retour  b la  Sacriatie,  il  ne  manque  paa  d'aider 
le  Prdtre  b ae  d^shabiller,  aprda  quoi  il  ae  met  a genoux  pour  recevoir  aa 
beii6diction,  et  baiaer  aa  main.”  Labat,  Voyages  en  Kspagne  et  en  Italie, 
Paria,  1730,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 
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Bures  US,  that  a Spaniard  would  hardly  bo  considered  of 
sound  faith,  if  ho  did  not  leave  some  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty to  the  Church ; so  completely  had  respect  for  the 
hierarchy  become  an  essential  part  of  the  national  cha- 
racter.^'* 

A still  more  curious  instance  was  exhibited  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  That  once  useful, 
but  now  troublesome,  body  was,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  what  it  is  in  the  nineteenth  — the  obstinate 
enemy  of  progress  and  of  toleration.  The  rulers  of  Spain, 
observing  that  it  opposed  all  their  schemes  of  reform, 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  an  obstacle,  which  met  them  at 
every  turn.  In  France,  the  Jesuits  had  just  been  tresited 
as  a public  nuisance,  and  suppressed  at  a blow,  and 
without  difficulty.  The  advisers  of  Charles  III.  saw  no 
reason  why  so  salutary  a measure  should'  not  be  imitated 
in  their  country;  and,  in  1767,  they,  following  the  ex- 
ample which  had  been  set  by  the  Freneh  in  1764,  abo- 
hshed  this  great  mainstay  of  the  Chureh.®^  Having  done 
this,  the  government  supposed  that  it  had  taken  a deci- 
sive step  towards  weakening  ecclesiastical  power,  parti- 
cularly as  the  sovereign  cordially  approved  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  year  after  this  occurred,  Charles  III., 
according  to  his  custom,  appeared  in  the  balcony  of  the 
palace,  on  the  festival  of  Saint  Charles,  ready  to  grunt 
any  request  which  the  people  might  make  to  him,  and 
which  usually  consisted  of  a prayer  for  the  dismissal  of 
a minister,  or  for  the  repeal  of  a tax.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  citizens  of  Madrid,  instead  of  occupying 
themselves  with  such  worldly  matters,  felt  that  still  dearer 
interests  were  in  peril ; and,  to  the  surprise  and  terror 
of  the  court,  they  demanded,  with  one  voice,  that  the 

”•  “ Telle  est  la  cofttume  du  Paia,  on  s’exposcroit  ll,  laisser  douter  de  sa 
foi,  ct  passer  au  rouius  pour  Maran,  ou  Chretien  nouveau,  si  on  ne  laissoit 
pas  le  tiers  de  ses  biens  mobiiiers  k TEglise.”  Labat,  Voyaget  en  E»pagne, 
voL  i.  p.  iflS. 

•"It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Pope,  that  Charles,  by  this  act,  had  endan- 
gered his  own  soul.  “ Dans  iin  brvfadresse  k Charles  III,  il  d^lata:  ‘ Que 
les  actes  du  Uoi  centre  les  J6suite8  mettaient  evidemmeut  son  salut  en 
danger.’”  Crilineau-Jolg,  Uittoire  de  la  Cum/iagnie  de  Jlnu,  Paris,  1843, 
vol.  V.  p.  302. 
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Jesuits  should  be  allowed  to  return,  and  wear  their  usual 
dress,  in  order  that  Spain  might  be  gladdened  by  the 
sight  of  these  holy  men.^'*^ 

What  can  you  do  with  a nation  like  this  ? What  is 
the  use  of  laws,  when  the  current  of  public  opinion  thus 
sets  in  against  them  ? In  the  face  of  such  obstacles,  the 
government  of  Charles  III.,  notwithstanding  its  good 
intentions,  was  powerless.  Indeed,  it  was  worse  than 
powerless  : it  did  harm ; for,  by  rousing  popular  sym- 
pathy in  favour  of  the  Church,  it  strengthened  what 
it  sought  to  weaken.  On  that  cruel  and  persecuting 
Church,  stained  as  it  was  with  eveiy  sort  of  crime,  the 
Spanish  nation  continued  to  bestow  marks  of  atfection, 
which,  instead  of  being  diminished,  were  increased. 
Gifts  and  legacies  flowed  in  freely  and  from  every  side  ; 
men  being  willihg  to  beggar  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, in  order  to  swell  the  general  contribution.  And  to 
such  a height  was  this  carried,  that,  in  1788,  Florida 
Blanca,  minister  of  the  crown,  stated  that,  within  the  last 


•“  As  this  circumstance,  which  is  noticed  by  Cr4tincau-Joly  (Ilistoire 
d(  la  ComjMgnie  Jt  Jfmt,  vol.  v.  p.  SIl)  ami  otlier  writers  (Ihtnham't 
Ilittan/  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  180),  has  been  much  inisreprescnted,  and  has 
even  been  doubted  by  one  author,  I will  transcrilie  the  statement  of  Coie, 
whose  information  respecting  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  was  derived  from 
eye-witnesses.  “ A remarkable  and  alarming  proof  of  their  influence  was 
given  at  Madrid,  the  year  after  their  expulsion.  At  the  festival  of  St. 
Cliarles,  when  the  monarch  showed  himself  to  the  people  from  the  balcony 
of  the  palace,  and  was  accustomed  to  grant  their  general  reijuest  ; to  the 
surprise  and  confusion  of  the  whole  Court,  the  voice  of  the  immense  multi- 
tude, with  one  accord,  demanded  the  return  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  per- 
mission for  them  to  wear  the  hahit  of  the  secular  clergy.  This  unexpected 
incident  alarmed  and  mortified  the  King ; and,  after  a vigilant  imiuiry,  he 
thought  proper  to  banish  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  his  Orand 
Vicjir,  as  the  secret  instigiitors  of  this  tnmnltuary  petition.”  Coxt'»  limirlon 
Kings  of  Sfniin,  2d  edit.,  London,  1^1.5,  vol.  iv.  pp.  3(iH,  3fi9.  The  remarks 
made  on  this  event  by  M.  Rio  (Uistoria  dd  Ueinado  dt  Carlo!  HI , Madrid, 
IS-Mj,  vol.  ii.  pp.  l!(7-l!)l))  are  not  very  creditable,  eitlier  to  his  criticism  or 
to  his  candour.  It  is  uncritical  to  doubt  the  statement  of  a contemporary, 
when  that  statement  relates  what  is  probable  in  itself,  and  what  those  who 
lived  nearest  to  the  period  never  denied.  Indeed,  so  far  from  denying  it, 
M.  JIuriel,  the  learned  translator  of  Coxe’s  work  into  Spanish,  gave  it  the 
srinction  of  his  name.  And,  it  is  surely,  to  say  the  least,  very  uncandid  on 
the  part  of  M.  Rio  to  impute  to  Ooxe  the  error  of  placing  this  occun-ence  in 
1767,  and  then  proving  that,  owing  to  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Tolerio,  it  could  not  liavc  happened  in  that  year.  For,  Coxe 
distinctly  asserts,  that  it  was  in  1768 ; “ the  year  after  their  expulsion.” 
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fifty  years,  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  had  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  many  of  them  had  doubled  in  valne.®^^ 

Even  the  Inquisition,  the  most  barbarous  institution 
which  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised,  was  upheld  by 
public  opinion  against  the  attacks  of  the  crown.  The 
8pani.sh  government  wished  to  overthrow  it,  and  did 
every  thing  to  weaken  it ; but  the  Spanish  people  loved 
it  as  of  old,  and  cherished  it  as  their  best  protection  against 
the  inroads  of  heresy.^'®  An  illustration  of  this  was  ex- 
hibited in  1778,  when,  on  occasion  of  a heretic  being 
sentenced  by  the  Inquisition,  several  of  the  leading  nobles 
attended  as  servants,  being  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  publicly  displaying  their  obedience  and  docility  to  the 
Church.^^ 

•”  See  the  statement  of  Florida  Blanca,  in  Appendix  I.  to  Coxe’»  liour- 
hon  Kin^s  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  282.  Another  Spaniard,  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  says,  that  at  the  accession  of  Charles  IV.,  in  1788,  “the  cloisters 
were  encumbered  with  an  ever-increasing  number  of  monks  of  all  orders  and 
of  all  ages.”  Godoy't  Memoin,  edit.  London,  1836,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  See  also, 
on  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  the  same  year,  some  interest- 
ing remarks  in  the  Letters  of  Cabarrus  ; “ con  qu£  horrible  desproporcion 
superabiindan  los  individuos  esteriles  & los  operarios  Atilcs  y preciosos.” 
Cartas  etcritan  por  el  Conde  lU  Cabarrus,  Madria,  1813,  p.  133. 

*“  Of  it,  a celebrated  writer  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  boastfully  says, 
“ Su  exacta  vigilancia  comprehende  igualmente  & N'aturales  y E.stmngeros.” 
Uuariz,  Theorica  tj  Practica  de  Comercio,  tercera  impression,  Madrid,  1757, 
folio,  p.  27.  When  such  a man  as  Uztariz  could  pen  a sentence  like  this, 
we  may  imagine  what  was  felt  by  the  people,  who  were  far  more  ignorant 
than  he,  and  far  more  orthodox.  M.  Tapia,  in  a remarkable  and  unusunlly 
bold  passage,  frankly  admits  that  it  was  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
which  prevented  Charles  III.  from  abolishing  the  Inquisition.  “ Estraho 
parecena  qne  habi^ndose  hecho  tanto  en  aquel  rcinado  para  limitar  el  poder 
escesivo  del  clero,  y acabar  con  absurdas  preocupaciones,  no  se  suprimiese 
el  monstruoso  tribunal  de  la  inquisicion  ; pero  es  necesario  tenor  presente 
quel  el  rey  despues  del  motin  de  .Madrid  proci  dia  con  timidez  en  to<la  pro- 
videncia  qne  pudiese  contrariar  la  opinion  publica ; y 41  creia  que  los  espa- 
holes  querian  la  inquisicion,  como  se  lo  mauifestb  al  ministro  Roda  y al 
conde  de  Aranda,  anadiendo  que  en  nada  coartaba  su  autoridsd  ” Tapia, 
Civiliiacdm  Etpithohi,  vol.  iv.  p.  98,  Madrid,  1840.  To  us,  the  Inquisition 
seems  rather  a singular  object  for  men  to  set  their  affections  on  ; but  of  the 
existence  of  the  passion  there  can  be  no  doubt.  “ L'Inquisitiou  si  r4v6r6o 
on  Esp:igne.”  Mimoirts  de  Louvdle,  vol.  i.  p.  36.  And  Geddes  {Tratis, 
London,  17.30,  vol.  i.  p.  400)  tells  us  that  “the  Inquisition  is  not  only 
established  by  law,  but  by  a wonderful  fascination  is  so  fixed  in  the  heai  ts 
and  affections  of  the  people,  that  one  that  should  offer  the  least  affront  to 
another,  for  having  been  an  infonner  or  witness  in  the  Inquisition,  would 
be  torn  in  a thousand  pieces. 

“ The  familiars  of  the  Inquisition,  Abrantes,  Mora,  and  others, 
grandees  of  Spain,  attended  as  servants,  without  hats  or  sworas.”  Coxe's 
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All  these  things  were  natural,  and  in  order.  They 
were  the  result  of  a long  train  of  causes,  the  operation  of 
which  I have  endeavoured  to  trace,  during  thirteen  cen- 
turies, since  the  outbreak  of  the  Arian  war.  Those 
causes  forced  the  Spaniards  to  he  superstitious,  and  it  was 
idle  mockery  to  seek  to  change  their  nature  by  legisla- 
tion. The  only  remedy  for  superstition  is  knowledge. 
Nothing  else  can  wipe  out  that  plague-spot  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Without  it,  the  leper  remains  unwa.shed, 
and  the  slave  unfrced.  It  is  to  a knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  relations  of  things,  that  European  civilization  is 
owing  ; but  it  is  precisely  this  in  which  Spain  has  always 
been  deficient.  And  until  that  deficiency  is  remedied, 
until  science,  with  her  bold  and  inquisitive  spirit,  has 
established  her  right  to  investigate  all  subjects,  after  her 
own  fashion,  and  according  to  her  own  method,  we  may 
be  assured  that,  in  Spain,  neither  literature,  nor  univer- 
sities, nor  legislators,  nor  reformers  of  any  kind,  will  ever 
be  able  to  rescue  the  people  from  that  helpless  and  be- 
nighted condition  into  which  the  course  of  affairs  has 
plunged  them. 

That  no  great  political  improvement,  however  plau- 
sible or  attractive  it  may  appear,  can  be  productive  of 
lasting  benefit,  unle.ss  it  is  preceded  by  a change  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  that  every  change  of  public  opinion  is 
preceded  by  changes  in  knowledge,  are  propositions 
which  all  history  verifies,  but  which  are  particularly 
obvious  in  the  history  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards  have  had 
every  thing  except  knowledge.  They  have  had  immense 
wealth,  and  fertile  and  well-peopled  territories,  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  Their  o^vn  country,  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  possessed  of  ex- 
cellent harbours,  is  admirably  situated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  between  Europe  and  America,  being  so 
placed  as  to  command  the  commerce  of  both  henii- 
sphercs.^'*^  They  had,  at  a very  early  period,  ample 

Bovrhon  King*  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  pp.'418,  419.  This  was  in  the  great  case 
of  Olavide. 

An  accomplished  modern  geographer  says  : “From  the  extent  of  its 
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municipal  privileges ; they  had  independent  parliaments; 
they  had  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates,  and 
managing  their  own  cities.  They  have  had  rich  and 
flourishing  towns,  abundant  manufactures,  and  skilful 
artizans,  whose  choice  productions  could  secure  a ready 
sale  in  every  market  in  the  world.  They  have  cultivated 
the  fine  arts,  with  eminent  succe.ss  ; their  noble  and  ex- 
quisite paintings,  and  their  magnificent  churches,  being 
justly  ranked  among  the  most  wonderful  efforts  of  the 
human  hand.  They  speak  a beautiful,  sonorous,  and 
flexible  language,  and  their  literature  is  not  unworthy 
of  their  language.  Their  soil  yields  treasures  of  every 
kind.  It  ovci-flows  with  wine  and  oil,  and  produces  the 
choicest  fruits  in  an  almost  tropical  exuberance.^  It 
contains  the  most  valuable  minerals,  in  a profuse  variety 
unexampled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  No  where  else 
do  we  find  such  rare  and  costly  marbles,  so  easily  accessi- 
ble, and  in  such  close  communication  with  the  sea,  where 
they  might  safely  be  shipped,  and  sent  to  countries  which 
require  them.*^'"  As  to  the  metals,  there  is  hardly  one 
which  Spain  does  not  possess  in  large  quantities.  Her 
mines  of  silver  and  of  qnicksilver  are  well  known.  She 
abounds  in  copper, and  her  supply  of  lead  is  enor- 

coast-Iinc,  itB  numerous  ports,  its  geographical  position,  and  natural  pro- 
ducts, Spain  possesses  greater  commercial  advantages  than  any  other  coun- 
try of  Europe.”  Johutim't  Dicti<^mry  of  Phyncal,  iSlatutical,  and  Uiitorical 
Oeoyrnnhy,  London,  1850,  p.  1213. 

*“  No  quiero  hablar  de  los  frutos  de  Espaua,  no  ohstanto  que  los 
produ2ca  tan  exquisites  de  todas  especies.  Solo  dir6  que  bus  naranjas 
duiccs  las  traxerou  de  la  China  los  Portuguescs,  y que  de  Portugal  se  ha 
difuiidido  su  planta  por  lo  restante  de  Eurona.  En  fin,  Espiin.a  es  celehrada 
entre  otras  cosas  ]>or  sus  limones,  por  la  fragancia  de  bus  cidras,  por  bus 
limas  dulces,  por  bus  granadas,  por  bus  azeytuuas,  que  nierccieron  ser  ala- 
bada.s  hasta  del  gran  Ciceron,  y bus  almendnis,  bus  higoe,  sus  uvas,  etc.” 
Hotel  ft,  1/ittoria  Xatiiml  tU  Ktpahn,  Madrid,  lT8!t,  4to,  p.  23G. 

“ The  marbles  of  Spain  are  in  greater  variety  and  beauty  than  those 
of  any  country  in  Europe,  and  most  valuable  kinds  of  them  are  in  situations 
of  easy  access  and  communication  with  the  sea  ; but  they  have  long  been 
entirely  neglected,  the  greater  part  l>cing  unknown,  oven  to  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  natives.”  I’ook't  London,  18.14,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.  In 

the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  at  Madrid,  “the  specimens  of  marbles  are 
splendid,  and  show  what  treasures  yet  remain  buried  in  the  Peninsula.” 
FonVt  S/min,  London,  1847,  p.  413. 

“*  “ Hay  infiniUts  minas  de  cobre  en  Espana  las  qualcs  niinca  se  ban 
tocodo.”  Bowlet,  IlUtoria  Natural  dt  E»yam,  Liscurso  Preliminur,  p.  34. 
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mous.^®  Iron  and  coal,  the  two  most  useful  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  inorganic  world,*®''  are  also  abundant 
in  that  highly  favoured  country.  Iron  is  said  to  exist 
in  every  part  of  Spain,  and  to  be  of  the  best  quality 
while  the  coal-mines  of  Asturias  are  described  as  inex- 
haustible.*®- In  short,  nature  has  been  so  prodigal  of 
her  bounty,  that  it  has  been  observed,  with  hardly  an 
hyperbole,  that  the  Spanish  nation  possesses  within  it- 
self, nearly  every  natural  production  which  can  satisfy 
either  the  necessity  or  the  curiosity  of  mankind.*®* 

These  are  splendid  gifts;  it  is  for  the  historian  to 
tell  how  they  have  been  used.  Certainly,  the  people 
who  possess  them  have  never  been  deficient  in  natural 
endowments.  They  have  had  their  full  share  of  great 
statesmen,  great  kings,  great  magistrates,  and  great 
legislators.  They  have  had  many  able  and  vigorous 
rulers;  and  their  history  is  ennobled  by  the  frequent 
appearance  of  courageous  and  disinterested  patriots,  who 
have  sacrificed  their  all,  that  they  might  help  their  coun- 

In  18.32,  Cook  writes,  “ The  lead-mines  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador  are  in 
a state  of  repletion  at  present  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  the  mineral, 
and  the  facility  of  raising  it.”  . . . . “ Lead  abounds  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  chain,  nearer  to  Almeria.”  Cook't  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  75.  “ The  most 
valuable  of  the  existing  Spanish  mines  are  those  of  lead  in  Granada ; and 
the  supplies  obtained  from  them  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  laten  so 
large,  that  they  have  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  several  less  productive 
mines  in  other  countries,  and  a considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  lead.” 
M‘Culloch'»  Geographical  and  Staiidical  Dictionarg,  London,  1849,  vol.  ii. 
p.  705. 

I use  the  popular  language  in  referring  coal  to  the  inorganic  world, 
despite  its  cellular  tissue  aud  vegetable  origin. 

“The  most  valuable  of  the  whole  mineral  riches  of  Spain  will  be  in 
all  probability,  in  a few  years,  the  iron,  which  is  found  every  where,  and 
of  the  best  qualities.”  Cook'e  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.  See  also  Bowla,  Hi*- 
toria  Natural  de  Etpaiia,  pp.  56,  67,  106,  273,  346,  415,  and  Fofd't  SjMiin, 
pp.  565,  618. 

“ “ The  quantity  is  inexhaustible,  the  quality  excellent,  the  working 
of  extraordinary  facility,  aud  they  possess  an  easy  communication  with  the 
sea;  yet  they  are  practically  useless,  and  afford  only  a miserable  existence 
to  a few  labourers  and  mules  used  in  convejing  the  mineral  to  Gijou.” 
Cook't  Spain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  79,  80.  “ In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 

Oviedo  are  some  of  the  largest  coal-6elds  in  Europe.”  Ford't  Spain,  p.  381 ; 
compare  pp  392,  606. 

“ “ La  nacion  espanola  posee  casi  quantas  producciones  natiirales  puede 
apetccer  la  necesidad,  6 ciiriosidad  de  los  hombres.”  ('ampotnanei,  dpen- 
aice  d la  Fducacion  FopuUir,  voL  iv.  p.  vi.,  Madrid,  1777. 
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try.  The  bravery  of  the  people  has  never  been  disputed; 
while,  as  to  the  upper  classes,  the  punctilious  honour  of  a 
Spanish  gentleman  has  passed  into  a bye-word,  and  cir- 
culated through  the  world.  Of  the  nation  generally,  the 
best  observers  pronounce  them  to  be  high-minded,  gene- 
rous, truthful,  full  of  integrity,  warm  and  zealous  friends, 
affectionate  in  all  the  private  relations  of  life,  frank, 
charitable,  and  humane.®^  Their  sincerity  in  religious 
matters  is  unquestionable they  are,  moreover,  emi- 

“ Us  sont  fort  charitables,  tant  It  cause  du  mirite  qae  Ton  s’aoquiert 
par  les  aumdiies,  que  par  I'inclination  naturelle  qu’ils  out  it  donner,  et  la 
peine  effective  qu'ils  souffirent  lorsqu’ils  sont  obliges,  soit  par  leur  pauvretii, 
eoit  par  qnelqu'antre  raison,  de  refuser  ce  qu’on  leur  demande.  Us  out 
encore  la  bonne  quality  de  ne  point  abandonuer  leurs  amis  pendant  qu’iU 
sunt  maladcs."  . . . . “De  mani^re  que  des  personncs  qui  ue  se  voyent 
point  quatre  fois  en  un  an,  se  voyent  tons  les  jours  deux  ou  trois  fois,  dte 
qu’ils  souffrent.”  lY A\dmy,  Ildntion  da  Voyage  (VEepagne,  Lyon,  1693, 
vol.  ii.  p.  374.  “ They  are  grave,  temperate,  and  sober ; firm  and  warm  i]i 

their  friendships,  though  cautious  and  slow  in  contracting  them.’’  A Tour 
through  .Spain  bg  Udid  ap  IVtgt,  second  edition,  London,  1760,  p.  3.  “When 
they  nave  once  professed  it,  none  are  more  faithful  friends."  . . . . “ They 
have  great  probity  and  integrity  of  principle.”  Clarke'e  Letter!  concerning 
the  Spaniik  Nation,  London,  1763,  4to,  p.  334.  “ To  express  all  that  I feel, 
on  the  recollection  of  their  goodness,  would  appear  like  adulation  ; but  1 
may  venture  at  least  to  say,  that  simplicity,  sincerity,  generosity,  a high 
sense  of  dignity,  and  strong  principles  of  honour,  are  the  most  prominent 
and  striking  features  of  the  Spanish  cliaracter."  TimntendCi  Journey  through 
S/iain,  second  edition,  London,  1792,  vol.  iii.  p.  353.  “The  Spaniard, 
though  naturally  deep  and  artful  politicians,  have  still  something  so  nobly 
frank  and  honest  in  their  disposition.”  Letters  from,  Spain  by  an  Engluli 
Officer,  Loudon,  1788,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.  “ The  Spaniards  have  fewer  bad  qua- 

lities than  any  other  people  that  I have  had  the  opportunity  to  know." 
Croker't  Travels  through  Spain,  London,  1799,  pp.  ^7,  238.  “Spanish 
probity  is  proverbial,  and  it  conspicuously  shines  in  commercial  relations.” 
Lahorde's  Spain,  London,  1809,  vol.  iv.  p.  423.  “ Certainly,  if  it  lie  taken 

in  the  mass,  no  people  are  more  humane  than  the  Spaniards,  or  more  cum- 
passiunate  and  kind  in  their  feelings  to  others.  They  proliably  excel  other 
nations,  rather  than  fall  below  them,  in  this  respect.”  Cook's  Spain,  Lon- 
don, 1834,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  “ The  Spaniards  are  kind-hearted  in  all  the  rela- 

tions of  life.”  Hoskins’  Spain,  London,  1851,  vol.  ii.  p.  58.  Finally,  I will 
adduce  the  testimony  of  two  professional  politicians,  both  of  whom  were 
wtdl  acquainted  with  the  Spaniards.  In  177D,  Mr.  Harris,  afterwards  Lord 
Malmesbury,  writes,  “They  arc  brave,  honest,  and  generous.”  Diaries 
and  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Afalmesbury,  Loudon,  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 
And  Ixird  Holland,  according  to  Moore,  deemed  “ that  the  Spaniards  alto- 
gether are  amongst  the  best  people  of  Europe.  ” Moore's  Jfetiwirs,  edited  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  vol.  iii.  p.  253,  London,  18.i3. 

This  their  whole  history  decisively  proves;  and  as  to  their  more 
recent  stale,  the  author  of  Revelations  of  Spain  in  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  340,  says  : 

“ But  religioti  is  so  deeply  routed  in  tiie  national  character,  that  the  must 
VOL.  IX.  L 
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neiitly  temperate  and  frugal.®®®  Yet,  all  these  great  qua- 
lities have  availed  them  nothing,  and  will  avail  them 
nothing,  so  long  as  they  remain  ignorant.  What  the  end 
of  all  this  will  be,  and  whether  in  their  unhappy  country 
the  right  path  will  ever  be  taken,  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  say.®®^  But  if  it  is  not  taken,  no  amelioration 
which  can  possibly  be  effected  will  penetrate  below  the 
surface.  The  sole  course  is,  to  weaken  the  superstition 
of  the  people  ; and  this  can  only  be  done  by  that  march 
of  physical  science,  which,  familiarizing  men  with  con- 
ceptions of  order  and  of  regularity,  gradually  encroaches 
on  the  old  notions  of  perturbation,  of  prodigy,  and  of 
miracle,  and  by  this  means  accustoms  the  mind  to  ex- 
plain the  vicissitudes  of  affairs  by  natural  considerations, 
instead  of,  as  heretofore,  by  those  which  are  purely  super- 
natural. 

To  this,  in  the  most  advanced  countries  of  Europe, 


furious  political  storms,  which  prostrate  erery  thing  else,  blow  over  this 
aud  leave  it  unscathed.  It  is  only  amongst  the  educated  male  population 
that  any  lack  of  fervour  is  witnessed.” 

“•  ” The  habitual  temperance  of  these  people  is  really  astonishing : I 
never  saw  a Spaniard  drink  a second  glass  of  wine.  With  the  lower  order 
of  people,  a piece  of  bread  with  an  apple,  an  onion,  or  pomegranate,  is  their 
usual  repast.”  Croker't  Traxxit  in  Spain,  London,  1799,  p.  116.  “They 
are  temperate,  or  rather  abstemious,  in  their  living  to  a great  de^e : hor- 
racho  is  the  highest  term  of  reproach ; and  it  is  rare  to  see  a drunken  man, 
except  it  be  among  the  carriers  or  muleteers.”  Ikdrymplt' t Trarrh  throutjh 
Spain,  London,  1777,  4to,  p.  174.  “Drunkenness  is  a vice  almost  un- 
known in  Spain  among  people  of  a respectable  class,  and  very  uncommon 
even  among  the  lower  oilers.”  Esmtinard’s  note  in  Uodoy’s  Memoir*,  Lon- 
don, 1836,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

“■  “ This  is  the  most  wonderful  countiyr  under  the  sun  ; for  here,  intel- 
lect wields  no  power.”  AwtH,  London,  1831,  vol  i.  p.  101.  “ Tan- 

dis  que  I’activitfi  publique,  eu  Espagne,  se  porte  depuis  quelques  ann^ 
dans  la  sphere  des  int£r£ts  pratiques  et  materiels,  il  semble,  au  coutrairc, 
qu'il  y ait  uue  sorte  de  ralentissemeut  dans  la  vie  intellectuellc.”  Annu- 
aire  de»  Deiuc  Monde*  for  1850,  p.  410.  “ La  vie  intellectuelle  u’est  point 

malheureuscment  la  sphere  oil  se  manifeste  le  plus  d'activiti  en  Espagne.” 
Ibid,  for  1856-1857,  p.  350.  Now,  listen  to  the  practical  consequences  of 
not  giving  free  and  fearless  scope  to  the  intellect.  “ It  is  singular,  upon 
landing  in  the  Peninsula,  and  making  a short  excursion  for  a few  miles  in 
any  direction,  to  see  reproduced  the  manners  of  England  jSw  centurie*  back, 
— to  find  yourself  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a society  which  is  a close  counter- 
part of  that  extinct  *emi-civilization  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found  iu  our 
history  later  than  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second.”  Itewlation*  of  Spain  in  1845  by  an  Emjli*h  lieeident,  vol.  ii. 

p . 1.  - 4 
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every  thing  has  been  tending  for  nearly  three  centuries. 
13ut  in  Spain,  unfortunately,  education  has  always  re- 
mained, and  still  remains,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
who  steadily  oppose  that  progress  of  knowledge,  which 
they  are  well  aware  would  be  fatal  to  their  own  power.“® 
The  people,  therefore,  resting  ignorant,  and  the  causes 
whieh  kept  them  in  ignorance  continuing,  it  avails  the 
country  nothing,  that,  from  time  to  time,  enlightened 
rulers  have  come  forward,  and  liberal  measures  been 
adopted.  The  Spanish  reformers  have,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, eagerly  attacked  the  Church,  whose  authority  they 
clearly  saw  ought  to  be  diminished.  But  what  they  did 
not  see  is,  that  such  diminution  can  be  of  no  real  use  un- 
less it  is  the  result  of  public  opinion  urging-on  politicians 
to  the  work.  In  Spain,  politicians  took  the  initiative, 
and  the  people  lagged  behind.  Ilence,  in  Spain,  what 
was  done  at  one  time  was  sure  to  be  undone  at  another. 

“ “ That  the  Spaniards,  as  a people,  are  ignorant,  supremely  iraorant, 
it  is  impossible  to  dissemble ; but  this  comes  from  the  control  of  education 
being  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  oler^,  who  exert  themselves  to  main- 
tain that  igiiorance  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  power.”  S/min 
by  an  American,  vol.  ii.  p,  3(50.  “ The  schools  in  Madrid  are  all  conducted 
by  Jesuits;  and  the  education  received  in  them,  is  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  their  heads.”  Irujtu’  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  156.  “ Private  educa- 

tion here,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.”  K tvlatioju  of 
S/xiin  in  lHt.5,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.  In  Spain,  as  in  all  countries.  Catholic  or  Pro- 
t^tant,  the  clerfp',  considered  aa  a body,  inculcate  belief  instead  of  inquiry, 
and,  by  a sort  ofeonservative  instinct,  discourage  that  boldness  of  investi- 
gation without  which  there  can  be  no  real  knowledge,  although  there  may 
be  much  erudition  and  mere  book-learning.  In  Spain,  the  clergy  are 
stronger  than  in  any  other  country ; therefore  in  Spain  they  display  this 
tendency  more  fearlessly.  A good  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  a work 
lately  published  by  the  Pishopof  Barcelona,  in  which  a \iolent  attack  upon 
all  physical  and  philosophical  knowledge  is  concluded  in  the  following 
terms : “ No  intento  rccriminar  A niiigun  catblico  de  los  que  se  asiH’ian  al 
nuevo  sistema  de  tilosofar  y dc  e.vtcnder  indefinidamente  el  imperio  de  esta 
ciencia,  pero  desco  que  fijen  toda  su  atencion  cn  los  puntos  que  no  hard  sino 
indicar.  Primero,  que  las  escuelas  de  Ilolanda,  Alemania,  Inglaterra  y 
Frniicia  desafectas  al  Catolicismo,  hau  iniciado  y promovido  con  cl  mayor 
empeiio  ciertas  discusioncs  tilosbiicas,  prcsent&ndolas  como  un  triunfo  de  la 
razon  sobre  la  Religion,  dc  la  filosofm  sobre  la  teologia,  del  materialismo 
sobre  el  espiritualismo.  .Segundo,  que  sus  mkximas  no  son,  en  gran  parte, 
mas  que  reproilucciones  6 nuevas  evoluciones  de  errores  mil  veces  refutados 
y condenados  por  la  saua  lilosofia  y por  la  Iglesia ; bajo  cuyo  concepto  no 
tieuen  por  qu6  felicitarse  cn  razon  ue  su  progreso,  sino  mas  bieu  avei^on- 
zarsc  por  su  rctrooesu."  Costa  y Uomu,  hjltsia  en  Aji/ai/ia,  Barcelona,  1U57, 
p.  150. 
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When  the  liberals  were  in  power,  they  suppressed  the  In- 
quisition; but  Ferdinand  VII.  easily  restored  it,  because, 
though  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Spanish  legislators,  its 
existence  was  suited  to  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the 
Spanish  nation.®^®  Fresh  changes  occurring,  this  odious 
tribunal  was,  in  1820,  again  abolished.  Still,  though 
its  form  is  gone,  its  spirit  lives.®**  The  name,  the  body, 
and  the  visible  appearance  of  the  Inquisition  are  no 
more ; but  the  spirit  which  generated  the  Inquisition  is 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and,  on  slight  pro- 
vocation, would  burst  forth,  and  reinstate  an  institution 
which  is  the  effect,  far  more  than  the  cause,  of  the  in- 
tolerant bigotry  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

In  the  same  way,  other  and  more  systematic  attacks 
which  were  made  on  the  Church,  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, succeeded  at  first,  but  were  sure  to  be  eventually 
baffled.®®’  Under  Joseph,  in  1809,  the  monastic  orders  were 


“•  “ Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Madrid,  Ferdinand  re-establiahed 
the  Inquisition ; and  his  decree  fur  that  purpose  was  hailed  throughout  all 
Spain  with  illuminations,  thanksgiviugs,  and  other  rejoicings.”  Quin's 
jjamoirti  of  Ferdinand  VI/.,  London,  1824,  pp.  189,  190.  This  and  similar 
acts  gave  such  delight  to  the  Church  as  well  as  to  the  people,  that,  accord- 
ing to  a great  divine,  the  return  of  Ferdinand  to  Spain  is  to  deemed  the 
immediate  act  of  Divine  Providence,  watching  over  the  interests  of  Spain. 
“ La  divina  Provideucia  abrevih  los  dias  de  prueba,  y la  catblica  Espaha 
respirb  cefiida  con  los  laureles  del  triunfo,  recobnindo  luego  & su  tan  deseado 
raonarca,  el  senor  rey  don  Fernando  VII.”  Costa  y Borras,  Oiservaciones 
sobre  la  Iglesia  m Espalui,  Barcelona,  18.57,  p.  91. 

“ The  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  is  still  alive ; for  no  king,  cortes,  or 
constitution,  ever  permits  in  Spain  any  approach  to  any  religious  tolera- 
tion.” Ford's  Sjniin,  London,  1847,  p.  CO.  “ Les  cort^  auraient  beau 
permettre  I’exercice  du  culte  protestant  ou  juif,  il  n’est  point  certain  que 
cela  ne  suscit&t  de  p6rilleux  couflits.”  Annuaire  des  Beux  Mondss,  ou  Jfis- 
toire  Ginfrule  des  Divers  Flats,  1854-1855,  vol.  v.  p.  272,  Paris,  1855;  a 
work  of  considerable  ability,  planned  ou  the  same  scheme  as  the  Annwd 
Register,  but  far  superior  to  it.  Respecting  the  chance  of  the  Inquisition 
being  again  restored,  compare  two  interesting  passages  in  B/>ain  by  an 
American,  18.31,  vol.  ii.  p.  330,  and  laglis'  Sj/ain,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  85.  Since 
then,  the  balance  of  affairs  has,  on  the  whole,  been  in  favour  of  the  Church, 
which  received  a further  accession  of  strength  by  the  success  of  the  essen- 
tially religious  war  recently  waged  against  the  Moors.  Hence,  if  any  fresh 
political  catastrophe  were  to  occur  in  Si>ain,  I should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
to  hear  tliat  the  Inquisition  was  reestablished. 

*•'  Compare  some  very  sensible  remarks  in  Bacon's  Six  Years  in  Biscay, 
London,  1838,  pp.  40,  41,  50,  with  Quin’s  Memoirs  of  Ferdinand  the  Se- 
venth, pp.  192,  193. 
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suppressed,  and  their  property  was  confiscated.®®*  Little, 
however,  did  Spain  gain  by  this.  The  nation  was  on  their 
side ;®®®  and  as  soon  as  the  storm  passed  away,  they  w'ere 
restored.  In  1830,  there  was  another  political  movement, 
and  the  liberals  being  at  the  head  of  affairs,  Mondizabal 
secularized  all  the  Church  property,  and  deprived  the 
clergj’  of  nearly  the  whole  of  their  enormous  and  ill-got- 
ten wealth.®*^  Ho  did  not  know  how  foolish  it  is  to  attack 
an  institution,  unless  you  can  first  lessen  its  influence. 
Overrating  the  power  of  legislation,  he  underrated  the 
power  of  opinion.  This,  the  result  clearly  showed. 
Within  a very  few  years,  the  reaction  began.  In  1846, 
was  enacted  what  was  called  the  law  of  devolution,  by 
which  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  the  re  endowment 
of  the  clergy.®®®  In  1851,  their  position  was  still  further 
improved  by  the  celebrated  Concordat,  in  which  the  right 
of  acquiring,  as  well  as  of  possessing,  was  solemnly  con- 
firmed to  them.®®®  With  all  this,  the  nation  heartily 
concurred.®®^  Such,  however,  was  the  madness  of  the 


*"  Walton' t Rfvohiliotu  of  Spain,  London,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 

•“  Very  shortly  before  the  Buppressiou  of  the  monastic  orders,  “ Le 
respect  pour  le  froc  en  gfin^ral  est  pouss6  si  loin,  qu’on  lui  altribuc  une 
vertue  preservative,  m6me  au-delh  de  la  vie,  quclque  pen  r^g1lIi^re  qu'elle 
ait  6l6,  Aussi  n'y  a-t-il  rien  do  si  commun  que  de  voir  Ics  morts  cnsevclU 
en  robe  de  nioines,  ct  conduits  aiiisi  A leur  dernifere  demeure  h visage  d6cou- 
vert.”  . . . . “ De  infime  que  le  froc  accompagiie  les  Espaguols  au  toml>eau, 
de  mime  il  en  saisit  quelrjues-uus  au  sortir  du  berceau.  II  u’est  pas  rare 
de  rencontrer  de  petits  monies  de  quatre  A cinq  ans  polissonnant  dans  la 
rue."  Bourgoing,  TaUtav  V Ettpagut,  Paris,  ISOS,  vol.  ii.  pp.  330,  331. 

The  confiscation  took  place  at  different  periods  between  183S  and 
1841.  Compare  Ford't  Spain,  p.  48.  Eeveiations  of  S/xiin  by  an  Englitk 
Uftidfnt,  vol.  i.  p.  3li(i.  Co$ta  y ISorrat,  Iglaiia  tn  Ktpaha,  Antiu- 

aire  lUt  Drux  AfontUt  for  1850,  ftiris,  1851,  p.  309.  1 have  sought  iu  vain 

for  any  detailed  history  of  these  transactions. 

•“  " Iti.H  1845,  line  loi  dite  de  dn^ntion,  en  attendant  iin  riglement 
d^finitif,  applique  k la  dotation  du  clergfi  une  portion  des  bieiis  ecclesias- 
tiques  non  vendus."  Annttairfdfn  Dmx  Mondrt,  1851-2,  Paris,  1852,  p.  .318. 

“ II  y a ici  un  riglement  solenncl,  sous  la  forme  d’lin  trait6,  de 
toutes  les  affaires  relatives  it  I'iglisc ; e’est  le  concordat  de  1851.  Le  con- 
cordat reconnait  k l'£glise  le  droit  d'acqu^rir  et  de  possMcr.”  Ibid.,  1854, 
1856,  p.  273,  Paris,  18.55. 

The  very  year  in  which  the  Concordat  became  law,  Mr.  Hoskins,  the 
well-known  traveller  in  Africa,  a gentleman  evidently  of  considerable  in- 
telligence, publi.shed,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  an  account  of  that  country. 
His  work  is  valuable,  as  showing  the  state  of  public  feeling  just  before  the 
Concordat,  and  while  the  Spanish  clergy  were  still  suffering  from  the  well- 
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liberal  party,  that,  only  four  years  afterwards,  when  they 
for  a moment  obtained  power,  they  forcibly  annulled 
these  arranp;ements,  and  revoked  concessions  which  had 
been  made  to  the  Church,  and  which,  unhappily  for 
Spain,  public  opinion  had  ratified.^  The  results  might 
have  been  easily  foreseen.  In  Aragon  and  in  other  parts 
of  Spain,  the  people  flew  to  arms ; a Carlist  insurrection 
broke  out,  and  a cry  ran  through  the  country,  that  reli- 
gion was  in  danger.®®®  It  is  impossible  to  benefit  such  a 
nation  as  this.  The  reformers  were,  of  course,  over- 
thrown, and  by  the  autumn  of  1856  their  party  was 
broken  up.  The  political  reaction  now  began,  and  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly,  that,  by  the  spring  of  1857,  the  policy 
of  the  two  preceding  years  was  completely  reversed. 
Those  who  idly  thought  that  they  could  regenerate  their 
country  by  laws,  saw  all  their  hopes  confounded.  A 
ministry  was  formed,  whose  measures  were  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  national  mind.  In  May  1857,  Cortes 
assembled.  The  representatives  of  the  people  sanctioned 
the  proceedings  of  the  executive  government,  and,  by 
their  united  authority,  the  worst  provisions  of  the  Con- 
cordat of  1851  were  amply  confirmed,  the  sale  of  Church 
property  was  forbidden,  and  all  the  limitations  which 


intentioned,  but  grossly  injudicious  acts  of  the  liberal  party.  “We  visited 
these  churches  on  a Sunday,  and  were  surprised  to  find  them  all  crowded  to 
excess.  The  incomes  of  the  clergy  are  greatly  reduced,  but  their  fortunes 
are  gradually  reviving.”  Hottinn’  S^xxin,  London,  IS.'il,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
“The  priests  are  slowly  re-establishing  their  power  in  Spain."  vol.  ii. 
p.  201.  “The  crowded  churches,  and,  notwithstanding  the  appropriation 
of  their  revenues,  the  absence  of  all  appearance  of  any  thing  like  poverty  in 
the  chapiels  and  services,  prove  that  the  Spaniards  are  now  as  devout  wor- 
shippicrs,  and  as  zealous  friends  of  the  Church,  as  they  were  in  her  palmy 
days.”  vol.  ii.  p.  281. 

“ La  loi  de  desamortissement  promulgufie  le  1"  mai,  1855,  ordonne, 
comme  on  sait,  la  mise  en  vente  de  tons  lea  biens  de  main-inorte,  et  en  par- 
ticulicr  des  biens  qui  restent  encore  k I'figlise.”  Jnnutrire  da  Deuj:  Maivla, 
1855,  1856,  p.  310.  See  also  Annuaire,  1854,  1855,  p.  274.  For  an  ac- 
count of  other  steps  taken  against  the  Church  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  18,55,  see  Cotta  y Borrat,  Obtervaciona  tobrt  la  Iglaia  m Etpaiia,  Barce- 
lona, 1857,  pp.  119,  286,  292 ; and  respxicting  the  law  of  the  1st  of  May, 
see  p.  247. 

“ “ Aussi  le  premier  mot  d'ordre  de  I'insurrection  a 4t6  la  defense  de  la 
religion.”  Annuaire  det  Deux  Monde*,  1854,  1866,  p.  275. 
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had  been  set  to  the  power  of  the  bishops  were  at  once 
removed.®™ 

The  reader  will  now  he  able  to  understand  the  real 
nature  of  Spanish  civilization.  He  will  see  how,  under 
the  high-sounding  names  of  loyalty  and  religion,  lurk 
the  deadly  evils  which  those  names  have  always  con- 
cealed, but  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to 
drag  to  light  and  expose.  A blind  spirit  of  reverence, 
taking  the  form  of  an  unworthy  and  ignominious  sub- 
mission to  the  Crown  and  the  ChUrch,  is  the  capital  and 
essential  vice  of  the  Spanish  people.  It  is  their  sole 
national  vice,  and  it  has  sufficed  to  ruin  them.  From  it 
all  nations  have  grievously  suffered,  and  many  still  suffer. 
But  nowhere  in  Europe,  has  this  principle  been  so  long 
supreme  as  in  Spain.  Therefore,  nowhere  else  in  Europe 
are  the  consequences  so  manifest  and  so  fatal.  The  idea 
of  liberty  is  extinct,  if,  indeed,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  it  ever  can  be  said  to  have  existed.  Outbreaks,  no 
doubt,  there  have  been,  and  will  be ; but  they  are  bursts 
of  lawlessness,  rather  than  of  liberty.  In  the  most  ci- 
vilized countries,  the  tendency  always  is,  to  obey  even 
unjust  laws,  but  while  obeying  them,  to  insist  on  their 
repeal.  This  is  because  we  perceive  that  it  is  better  to 
remove  grievances  than  to  resist  them.  While  we  sub- 
mit to  the  particular  hardship,  we  assail  the  system  from 
which  the  hardship  flows.  For  a nation  to  take  this 
view,  requires  a certain  reach  of  mind,  which,  in  the 
darker  periods  of  European  history,  was  unattainable. 
Hence  we  And,  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  though  tumults 
were  incessant,  rebellions  were  rare.  But,  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  local  insurrections,  provoked  by  imme- 
diate injustice,  are  diminishing,  and  are  being  superseded 
by  revolutions,  which  strike  at  once  at  the  source  from 
whence  the  injustice  proceeds.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  change  is  benefleial ; partly  because  it  is  always 
good  to  rise  from  effects  to  causes,  and  partly  because 
revolutions  being  less  frequent  thm  insiurections,  the 


Annvaire  det  Deux  llondtt,  1856,  1857,  pp.  315-317,  324-331,  336. 
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peace  of  society  would  be  more  rarely  disturbed,  if  men 
confined  themselves  entirely  to  the  larger  remedy.  At 
the  same  time,  insurrections  arc  generally  wrong ; revo- 
lutions are  always  right.  An  insurrection  is  too  often 
the  mad  and  passionate  effort  of  ignorant  persons,  who 
arc  impatient  under  some  immediate  injury,  and  never 
stop  to  investigate  its  remote  and  general  causes.  But  a 
revolution,  when  it  is  the  work  of  the  nation  itself,  is  a 
splendid  and  imposing  spectacle,  because  to  the  moral 
quality  of  indignation  produced  by  the  presence  of  evil, 
it  adds  the  intellectual  qualities  of  foresight  and  com- 
bination ; and,  uniting  in  the  same  act  some  of  the  high- 
est properties  of  our  nature,  it  achieves  a double  purpose, 
not  only  punishing  the  oppressor,  but  also  relieving  the 
oppressed. 

In  Spain,  however,  there  never  has  been  a revolution, 
properly  so  called ; there  never  has  even  been  one  grand 
national  rebellion.  The  people,  though  often  lawless, 
are  never  free.  Among  them,  we  find  still  preserved 
that  peculiar  taint  of  barbarism,  which  makes  men  prefer 
occasional  disobedience  to  systematic  liberty.  Certain 
feelings  there  are  of  our  common  nature,  which  even 
their  slavish  loyalty  cannot  eradicate,  and  which,  from 
time  to  time,  urge  them  to  resist  injustice.  Such  in- 
stincts are  happily  the  inalienable  lot  of  humanity,  which 
we  cannot  forfeit,  if  we  would,  and  which  are  too  often 
the  last  resource  against  the  extravagancies  of  tyranny. 
And  this  is  all  that  Spain  now  possesses.  The  Spaniards, 
therefore,  resist,  not  because  they  are  Spaniards,  but  be- 
cause they  are  men.  Still,  even  while  they  resist,  they 
revere.  While  they  will  rise  up  against  a vexatious  im- 
post, they  crouch  before  a system,  of  which  the  impost  is 
the  smallest  evil.  They  smite  the  tax-gatherer,  but  fall 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  contemptible  prince  for  whom 
the  tax-gatherer  plies  his  craft.  They  will  even  revile 
the  troublesome  and  importunate  monk,  or  sometimes 
they  will  scoff  at  the  sleek  and  arrogant  priest;  while 
such  is  their  infatuation,  that  they  would  risk  their  lives 
in  defence  of  that  cruel  Church,  which  has  inflicted  on 
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them  hideous  calamities,  hut  to  which  they  still  cling,  as 
if  it  were  the  dearest  object  of  their  affections. 

Connected  with  these  habits  of  mind,  and  in  sooth 
forming  part  of  them,  we  find  a reverence  for  antiquity, 
and  an  inordinate  tenacity  of  old  opinions,  old  beliefs,  and 
old  habits,  which  remind  us  of  those  tropical  civilizations 
which  formerly  flourished.  Such  prejudices  were  once 
universal  even  in  Europe ; hut  they  began  to  die  out  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  now,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, extinct,  except  in  Spain,  where  they  have  always 
been  welcomed.  In  that  countiy,  they  retain  their  ori- 
ginal force,  and  produce  their  natural  results.  By  en- 
couraging the  notion,  that  all  the  truths  most  important 
to  know  are  already  known,  they  repress  those  aspira- 
tions, and  dull  that  generous  confidence  in  the  future, 
without  which  nothing  really  great  can  be  achieved.  A 
people  who  regard  the  past  with  too  wistful  an  eye,  will 
never  bestir  themselves  to  help  the  onward  progress ; 
they  will  hardly  believe  that  progress  is  possible.  To 
them,  antiquity  is  synonymous  with  wdsdom,  and  every 
improvement  is  a dangerous  innovation.  In  this  state, 
Europe  lingered  for  many  c(!nturies ; in  this  state,  Spain 
still  lingers.  Hence  the  Spaniards  are  remarkable  for 
an  inertness,  a want  of  buoyancy,  and  an  absence  of 
hope,  which,  in  our  busy  and  enterprizing  age,  isolate 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  Believing 
that  little  can  be  done,  they  are  in  no  hurry  to  do  it. 
Believing  that  the  knowledge  they  have  inherited,  is  far 
greater  than  any  they  can  obtain,  they  wish  to  preserve 
their  intellectual  possessions  whole  and  unimpaired  ; in- 
asmuch as  the  least  alteration  in  them  might  lessen  their 
value.  Content  w'ith  what  has  been  already  bequeathed, 
they  are  excluded  from  that  great  European  movement, 
which,  first  clearly  perceptible  in  the  sLxteenth  century, 
has  ever  since  been  steadily  advancing,  unsettling  old 
opinions,  destroying  old  follies,  reforming  and  improving 
on  every  side,  influencing  even  such  barbarous  countries 
as  Russia  and  Turkey ; but  leaving  Spain  unscathed. 
While  the  human  intellect  has  been  making  the  most 
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prodigious  and  unheard-of  strides,  while  discoveries  in 
every  quarter  are  simultaneously  pressing  upon  us,  and 
coming  in  such  rapid  and  bewildering  succession,  that 
the  strongest  sight,  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  their  splen- 
dour, is  unable  to  contemplate  them  as  a whole ; while 
other  discoveries  still  more  important,  and  still  more  re- 
mote from  ordinary  experience,  are  manifestly  approach- 
ing, and  may  be  seen  looming  in  the  distance,  whence 
they  are  now  obscurely  working  on  the  advanced  thinkers 
who  are  nearest  to  them,  filling  their  minds  with  those 
ill-defined,  restless,  and  almost  uneasy,  feelings,  which 
are  the  invariable  harbingers  of  future  triumph;  while 
the  veil  is  being  rudely  tom,  and  nature,  violated  at  all 
points,  is  forced  to  disclose  her  secrets,  and  reveal  her 
structure,  her  economy,  and  her  laws,  to  the  indomitable 
energy  of  man ; while  Europe  is  ringing  with  the  noise 
of  intellectual  achievements,  with  which  even  despotic 
governments  affect  to  sympathize,  in  order  that  they  may 
divert  them  from  their  natural  course,  and  use  them  as 
new  instmments  whereby  to  oppress  yet  more  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people;  while,  amidst  this  general  din  and 
excitement,  the  public  mind,  swayed  to  and  fro,  is  tossed 
and  agitated, — Spain  sleeps  on,  untroubled,  unheeding, 
impassive,  receiving  no  impressions  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  making  no  impressions  upon  it.  There  she 
lies,  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  Continent,  a huge 
and  torpid  mass,  the  sole  representative  now  remaining 
of  the  feelings  and  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And, 
what  is  the  worst  symptom  of  all,  she  is  satisfied  with 
her  own  condition.  Though  she  is  the  most  backward 
country  in  Europe,  she  believes  herself  to  be  the  fore- 
most. She  is  proud  of  every  thing  of  which  she  should 
be  ashamed.  She  is  proud  of  the  antiquity  of  her  opi- 
nions ; proud  of  her  oi’thodoxy ; proud  of  the  strength  of 
her  faith ; proud  of  her  immeasurable  and  childisb  cre- 
dulity ; proud  of  her  unwillingness  to  amend  either  her 
creed  or  her  customs ; proud  of  her  hatred  of  heretics, 
and  proud  of  the  undying  vigilance  with  which  she  has 
bafHed  their  efforts  to  obtain  a full  and  legal  establish- 
ment on  her  soil. 
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All  these  things  conspiring  together,  produce,  in  their 
aggregate,  that  melancholy  exhibition  to  which  we  give 
the  collective  name  of  Spain.  The  history  of  that  single 
word  is  the  history  of  nearly  every  vicissitude  of  which 
the  human  species  is  capable.  It  comprises  the  extremes 
of  strength  and  of  weakness,  of  unbounded  wealth  and  of 
abject  poverty.  It  is  the  history  of  the  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent races,  languages,  and  bloods.  It  includes  almost 
every  political  combination  which  the  wit  of  man  can 
devise ; laws  infinite  in  variety,  as  well  as  in  number ; 
constitutions  of  all  kinds,  from  the  most  stringent  to 
the  most  liberal.  Democracy,  monarchy,  government  by 
priests,  government  by  municipalities,  government  by 
nobles,  government  by  representative  bodies,  government 
by  natives,  government  by  foreigners,  have  been  tried, 
and  tried  in  vain.  Material  appliances  have  been  lavishly 
used ; arts,  inventions,  and  machines  introduced  from 
abroad,  manufactures  set  up,  communications  opened, 
roads  made,  canals  dug,  mines  worked,  harbours  formed. 
In  a word,  there  has  been  every  sort  of  alteration,  except 
alterations  of  opinion;  there  has  been  every  possible 
change,  except  changes  in  knowledge.  And  the  result 
is,  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  successive  governments, 
in  spite  of  the  influence  of  foreign  customs,  and  in  spite 
of  those  physical  ameliorations,  which  just  touch  the  sur- 
face of  society,  but  are  unable  to  penetrate  beneath, 
there  are  no  signs  of  national  progress ; the  priests  are 
rather  gaining  ground  than  losing  it ; the  slightest  attack 
on  the  Church  rouses  the  people ; while,  even  the  disso- 
luteness of  the  clergy,  and  the  odious  vices  which,  in  the 
present  century,  have  stained  the  throne,  can  do  naught 
to  lessen  either  the  superstition  or  the  loyalty  which  the 
accumulated  force  of  many  centuries  has  graven  on  the 
minds,  and  eaten  into  the  hearts,  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
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CoNDiTios  o?  Scotland  to  thb  End  o»  tub  Fodbtbbntu  Cehtukt. 

IN  the  preceding  view  of  the  rise  and  decay  of  Spain,  I 
have  sought  to  exhibit  the  successive  steps  by  which 
what  was  formerly  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the 
earth,  was  broken,  and  cast  down  from  its  high  estate. 
As  wo  look  back  on  that  scene,  the  picture  is,  indeed, 
striking.  A country  rich  in  all  natiu*al  productions,  in- 
habited by  a brave,  a loyal,  and  a religious  people,  re- 
moved, too,  by  its  geographical  position  trom  the  hazards 
of  European  revolutions,  did,  by  the  operation  of  those 
general  causes  which  I have  indicated,  suddenly  rise  to 
unparalleled  grandeur ; and  then,  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  new  combination,  but  by  a mere  continuance  of 
the  same  causes,  fall  with  an  equal  velocity.  Yet,  these 
vicissitudes,  strange  and  startling  as  they  appear,  were 
perfectly  regular.  They  were  the  legitimate  consequence 
of  a state  of  society,  in  which  the  spirit  of  protection  had 
reached  its  highest  point,  and  in  which,  every  thing  be- 
ing done  for  the  people,  nothing  was  done  by  the  people. 
Whenever  this  happens,  there  may  be  great  political 
progress,  but  there  can  be  no  really  national  progress. 
There  may  be  accessions  of  territory,  and  vast  increase 
of  fame  and  of  power.  There  may  be  improvements  in 
the  practice  of  administration,  in  the  management  of  fin- 
ances, in  the  organization  of  armies,  in  the  art  and  theory 
of  war,  in  the  tricks  of  diplomacy,  and  in  those  various 
contrivances  by  which  one  nation  is  able  to  outwit  and 
insult  another.  So  far,  however,  from  this  benefiting  the 
people,  it  will  injure  them  in  two  diflferent  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  by  increasing  the  reputation  of  the  ruling 
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classes,  it  encourages  that  blind  and  servile  respect  which 
men  are  too  apt  to  feel  for  those  who  are  above  them, 
and  which,  wherever  it  has  been  generally  practised,  has 
been  found  fatal  to  the  highest  qualities  of  the  eitizen, 
and  therefore  to  the  permanent  grandeur  of  the  nation. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  it  multiplies  the  resources  of 
the  executive  government,  and  thus  renders  the  country 
unable,  as  well  as  unwilling,  to  correct  the  errors  of  those 
who  are  at  the  head  of  aflairs.  Hence,  in  Spain,  as  in 
all  countries  similarly  circumstanced,  it  was  at  the  very 
moment  when  things  were  most  prosperous  at  the  sur- 
face, that  they  were  most  rotten  at  the  foundation.  In 
presence  of  the  most  splendid  political  success,  the  nation 
hastened  to  its  downfall,  and  the  crisis  was  fast  approach- 
ing, in  which,  the  whole  edifice  being  overturned,  nothing 
would  be  left,  except  a memorable  warning  of  the  con- 
sequences which  must  ensue,  when  the  people,  giving 
themselves  up  to  the  passions  of  superstition  and  loyalty, 
abdicate  their  own  proper  functions,  forego  their  own 
responsibility,  renounce  their  highest  duties,  and  degrade 
themselves  into  passive  instruments  to  serve  the  will  of 
the  Church  and  the  throne. 

Such  is  the  great  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of 
Spain.  From  the  history  of  Scotland,  we  may  gather 
another  lesson,  of  a different,  and  yet  of  a similar,  kind. 
In  Scotland,  the  progress  of  the  nation  has  been  very 
slow,  but,  on  the  whole,  very  sure.  The  country  is  ex- 
tremely barren  ; the  executive  government  has,  with 
rare  exceptions,  been  always  weak ; and  the  people  have 
never  been  burdened  with  those  feelings  of  loyalty  which 
circumstances  had  forced  upon  the  Spaniards.  Certainly, 
the  last  charge  that  will  be  brought  against  the  Scotch, 
is  that  of  superstitious  attachment  to  their  princes.*  We, 

’ One  of  their  own  historians  complacently  says,  “ but  the  Pcots  were 
seldom  distinguished  for  loyalty.”  Laing't  Hutory  of  fkoiland,  vol.  iii. 
p.  19i»,  e<iit.  1819.  See  also  p.  36(1.  To  the  same  effect,  Brodie  (Uiftory 
of  the  liritUh  Empire,  Edinburgh,  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  383) : “The  little  respect 
paid  to  royalty  is  conspicuous  in  every  page  of  Scottish  history.”  Or,  as 
Wilkes  expressed  himself  in  the  llotise  of  Commons,  “ Scoilaiid  seems,  in- 
deed, the  natural  foyer  of  rebellion,  as  Egypt  is  of  the  plague.”  ParliametU- 
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in  England,  have  not  always  been  very  tender  of  the 
person.s  of  our  sovereigns,  and  we  have  occasionally  pun- 
ished them  with  what  some  consider  excessive  severity. 
With  this,  we  have  been  frequently  taunted  by  the  more 
loyal  nations  of  the  Continent ; and,  in  Spain  in  parti- 
cular, our  conduct  has  excited  the  greatest  abhorrence. 
But,  if  we  compare  our  history  with  that  of  our  northern 
neighbours,  we  must  pronounce  ourselves  a meek  and 
submissive  people.*  There  have  been  more  rebellions  in 
Scotland  than  in  any  other  countrj" ; and  the  rebellions 
have  been  very  sanguinary,  as  well  as  very  numerous. 
The  Scotch  have  made  war  upon  most  of  their  kings,  and 
put  to  death  many.  To  mention  their  treatment  of  a 
single  dynasty,  they  murdered  James  I.  and  James  III. 
They  rebelled  against  James  II.  and  James  VII.  They 
laid  hold  of  James  V.,  and  placed  him  in  confinement. 
Marj',  they  immured  in  a castle,  and  afterwards  deposed. 
Her  successor,  James  VI.,  they  imprisoned;  they  led 
him  captive  about  the  country,  and  on  one  occasion  at- 
tempted his  life.  Towards  Charles  I.,  they  showed  the 
greatest  animosity,  and  they  were  the  first  to  restrain 
his  mad  career.  Three  yeara  before  the  English  ventured 
to  rise  against  that  despotic  prince,  the  Scotch  boldly  took 
up  arms,  and  made  war  on  him.  The  service  which  they 
then  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty  it  would  be  hard  to 
overrate;  but  the  singular  part  of  the  transaction  was,  that 
having  af(  erwards  got  possession  of  the  person  of  Charles, 
they  sold  him  to  the  English  for  a large  sum  of  money, 
of  which  they,  being  very  poor,  had  pressing  need.  Such 


ary  IJittory,  vol.  xix.  p.  810,  London,  1614  ; and  Niinrno  (Ilidory  of  SHr- 
liuathire,  kdinburgli,  1777,  p.  219) : “Never  was  any  race  of  niomirclis  more 
unfortmiate  than  the  Scottish.  Their  reigns  were  generally  turbulent  aud 
diaostroiis,  and  their  own  end  often  tragical.” 

* Indeed,  a well-known  Scotchman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  scom- 
fully  says  of  the  English,  “ such  is  the  obsetfuiousness,  aud  almost  super- 
stitious devotion  of  that  nation  towards  their  prince."  JSaiUtc’t 
vol.  i.  p.  2i>4,  edit.  Laing,  Edinburgh,  1841.  This,  however,  was  written 
in  1639,  since  which  we  have  effectually  wiped  off  that  reproach.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  English  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  indignantly, 
though  with  evident  e.xaggeration,  imputes  to  the  Scotch  that  “ forty  of 
their  kings  have  been  barbarously  murdered  by  them ; aud  half  as  many 
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a sale  is  unparalleled  in  history;  and  although  the  Scotch 
might  have  plausibly  alleged  that  this  was  the  only  gain 
they  had  derived,  or  ever  could  derive,  from  the  existence 
of  their  hereditary  prince,  still  the  event  is  one  which 
stands  alone ; it  was  unprecedented ; it  has  never  been 
imitated ; and  its  occurrence  is  a striking  symptom  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the  feelings  of  the  coimtry 
in  which  it  was  permitted. 

While,  however,  in  regard  to  loyalty,  the  opposi- 
tion between  Scotland  and  Spain  is  complete,  there  is, 
strange  to  say,  the  most  striking  similarity  between  those 
countries  in  regard  to  superstition.  Both  nations  have 
allowed  their  clergy  to  exercise  immense  sway,  and  both 
have  submitted  their  actions,  as  well  as  their  consciences, 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  As  a natural  conse- 
quence, in  both  coxmtries,  intolerance  has  been,  and  still 
is,  a crying  evil ; and  in  matters  of  religion,  a bigotry  is 
habitually  displayed,  discreditable  indeed  to  Spain,  but 
far  more  discreditable  to  Scotland,  which  has  produced 
many  philosophers  of  the  highest  eminence,  who  would 
willingly  have  taught  the  people  better  things,  but  who 
have  vainly  attempted  to  remove  from  the  national  mind 
that  serious  blemish  which  mars  its  beauty,  and  tends  to 
neutralize  its  many  other  admirable  qualities. 

Herein  lies  the  apparent  paradox,  and  the  real  diffi- 
culty, of  Scotch  history.  That  knowledge  should  not 
have  produced  the  effects  which  have  elsewhere  followed 
it ; that  a bold  and  inquisitive  literature  should  be  found 
in  a grossly  superstitious  country,  without  diminishing 
its  superstition  ; that  the  people  should  constantly  with- 
stand their  kings,  and  as  constantly  succumb  to  their 
clergy  ; that  while  they  are  liberal  in  politics,  they  should 
be  illiberal  in  religion ; and  that,  as  a natural  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  men  who,  in  the  visible  and  external 
department  of  facts  and  of  practical  life,  display  a shrewd- 


more  have  either  made  away  with  themselves,  for  fear  of  their  torturing  of 
them,  or  have  died  miserably  in  strait  imprisonment.”  Account  of  tkotlund 
in  1670,  in  Harleian  }fi*ceUan>i,  vol.  vi.  p.  140,  edit.  P.arlc,  4to,  1810.  Com- 
pare two  curious  passages  in  HhUldt'  Hind  let  loote,  1687,  pp.  8,  9,  15. 
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ness  and  a boldness  rarely  equalled,  should  nevertheless, 
in  speculative  life,  and  in  matters  of  theory,  tremble  like 
sheep  before  their  pastors,  and  yield  assent  to  every 
absurdity  they  hear,  provided  their  Church  has  sane- 
tioned  it ; that  these  discrepancies  should  coexist,  seems 
at  first  sight  a strange  contradiction,  and  is  surely  a phe- 
nomenon worthy  of  our  careful  study.  To  indicate  the 
causes  of  this  anomaly,  and  to  trace  the  results  to  which 
the  anomaly  has  led,  will  be  the  business  of  the  remain- 
ing part  of  this  volume ; and  although  the  investigation 
will  be  somewhat  lengthy,  it  will  not,  I hope,  be  con- 
sidered prolix,  by  those  who  recognise,  the  importance  of 
the  inquir)’,  and  are  aware  how  completely  it  has  been 
neglected,  even  by  those  who  have  written  most  fully  on 
the  history  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

In  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  the  course  of  events  has 
been  influenced  by  its  physical  geography ; and  by  this  I 
mean,  not  only  its  own  immediate  peculiarities,  but  also 
its  relation  toadjoining  countries.  It  is  close  to  Ireland; 
it  touches  England ; and  by  the  contiguity  of  the  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland  Isles,  it  was  eminently  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  that  great  nation  of  pirates,  which  for  centuries 
inhabited  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Considered  merely 
by  itself,  it  is  mountainous  and  sterile ; nature  has  inter- 
posed such  obstacles,  that  it  was  long  impossible  to  open 
regular  communications  between  its  different  parts, 
which,  indeed,  in  regard  to  the  Highlands,  was  not  ef- 
fected till  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.^ 


• In  England,  the  travelling  was  had  enough ; in  Scotland,  it  was  far 
worse.  Morer,  stating  what  he  saw  in  1G89,  says,  “Stage-coaches  they 
have  none  ; yet  there  are  a few  Hackney's  at  Edinburgh,  which  they  may 
hire  into  the  country  upon  urgent  occasions.  The  truth  is,  the  roads  will 
hardly  allow  ’em  those  conveniences,  which  is  the  reason  that  their  gentry, 
men  and  women,  cliuse  rather  to  use  their  horses.”  Mortr't  Account  of 
Hcotlutul,  London,  17n2,  p.  2-1. 

As  to  the  northern  parts,  we  have  the  following  account,  written  in 
Inverness,  between  1726  and  i7SO.  “The  Highlands  are  but  little  known 
oven  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country  of  .'^cotLmd,  for  they  have  ever 
dreaded  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  travelling  among  the  mountains; 
and,  when  some  extraordinary  occasion  has  obliged  any  one  of  them  to  such 
a progress,  he  has,  generally  speaking,  made  his  testament  before  he  set  out, 
as  though  he  were  entering  upon  a lung  and  dangerous  sca-vuyage,  wherein 
VOL.  11.  M 
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Finally,  and  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  a matter 
of  great  importance,  the  most  fertile  land  in  Scotland  is 
in  the  south,  and  was,  therefore,  constantly  ravaged  by 
the  English  borderers.  Hence,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  was  hindered ; the  growth  of  towns  was  discour- 
aged, by  the  serious  hazards  to  wliich  they  were  liable ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  develop  that  municipal  spirit, 
which  might  have  existed,  if  the  districts  most  favoured 
by  nature  had  been  situated  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
instead  of  in  the  south.  If  the  actual  state  of  things 
had  been  reversed,  so  that  the  Highlands  were  in  the 
south, and  the  Lowlands  in  the  north,  it  can  hardly  be 


it  was  very  doubtful  if  he  should  ever  return."  Lettert  from  a OentUman  in 
the  North  of  Scotland,  edit.  Loudon,  1815,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  Between  1720  and 
17.30,  military  roads  were  cut  through  parts  of  the  Highlands,  but  they  were 
“laid  down  by  a practical  soldier,  and  destined  for  warlike  purposes,  with 
scarcely  any  view  towards  the  ends  for  which  free  and  jieaceful  citizens  open 
up  a system  of  internal  transit.”  Burton  « lUxtory  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  255. 
ii^e  also  Choimere’  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  3ti.  This  is  cotihrined  by  the  fact, 
that,  even  betweeu  luvemess  and  Edinburgh,  “until  1755,  the  mail  was 
conveyed  by  men  on  foot.”  Account  of  liiveniess-shire,  in  M'Culloch'a 
Brilith  Empire,  London,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  299 ; to  which  I may  add,  that  in 
Anderaon't  Eaaaij  on  the  Iliiihlanda,  Edinburgh,  1827,  pp.  119,  120,  it  is 
stated,  that  “ A post  chaise  was  first  seen  in  Inverness  itself  in  17(ki,  and 
was,  for  a consideniblo  time,  the  only  four-wheeled  carriage  in  the  district.” 
As  to  the  communications  in  the  country  about  Perth,  sec  l‘enny'a  Tradi- 
tiona  of  Perth,  pp.  131,  132,  Perth.  1830 ; and  as  to  those  from  Aberdeen  to 
Inverness,  and  from  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh,  see  Kennedy'a  Annala  of  Aber- 
deen, vol.  ii.  pp.  209,  270,  London,  4to,  1818. 

The  history  of  the  improvement  of  the  roads  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  has  never  been  written ; but  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  its  intellectual  results,  in  causing  national  fusion,  as  well  as 
for  its  economical  results,  in  helping  trade.  .Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  extraordinary  energy  displayed  by  Scotland  in  this  matter,  by  compar- 
ing the  following  passages:  Chalmera'  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  494,  665,  939, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  599,  7!>9 ; Craufurd'a  Hiatory  of  the  Shire  of  Uenfrevc,  part  ii. 
pp.  128,  160;  Irvinfa  Ilistury  of  JJumbartonahire,  pp.  Si40.  246;  Sinclair'a 
Slatialical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  109,  210,  367,  430,  496  ; vol.  ii. 
p.  498;  vol.  iii.  pp.  331,  .352,  .36.3;  vol.  iv.  p.  313;  vol.  v.  pp.  128,  234, 
235,  315,  364,  365;  vol.  vi.  pp.  107,  154,  180,  458;  vol.  vii.  pp.  135,  251, 
275,  299,  417  ; vol.  viii.  pp.  81,  243,  .344,  .34.5,  .541  ; vol.  ix.  pp.  414,  530  ; 
vol.  X.  pp.  221,  237,  238,  466,  618;  vol.  xi.  pp.  127,  380,  418,  43^  522, 
641  ; vol.  xii.  p.  .59 ; vol.  xiii.  pp.  42,  141,  488,  642,  663  ; vol.  xiv.  pp. 
217,  227,  413,  443,  466,  606;  vol.  xv.  pp.  .54,  88,  276;  vol.  xvi.  p.  120; 
vol.  xvii.  pp.  5,  267,  2!>7,  377,  533;  vol.  xviii.  p.  .309;  vol.  xx.  p.  156. 

* 1 use  the  word  Highlands,  in  the  common,  though  improper,  sense  of 
including  all  Scotland  from  the  Pentland  Firth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
mountains,  a few  miles  north  of  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dundee. 
All  such  distinctions  are  necessarily  somewhat  vague,  because  the  boun- 
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doubted,  that,  after  the  cessation  in  the  thirteenth  century 
of  the  great  Scandinavian  invasions,  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Scotland,  being  comparatively  secure,  would  have  been 
the  seat  of  towns,  which  the  active  spirit  of  the  people 
would  have  caused  to  prosper,  and  the  prosperity  of  which 
would  have  introduced  a new  element  into  Scotch  affairs, 
and  changed  the  course  of  Scotch  history.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  ; and,  as  we  have  to  deal  with  events 
as  they  actually  are,  I will  now  endeavour  to  trace  the 
consequences  of  the  phj^sical  peculiarities  which  have 
just  been  noticed ; and,  by  coordinating  their  results,  I 
will,  so  far  as  I am  able,  show  their  general  meaning, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  have  shaped  the  national 
character. 

The  earliest  fact  with  which  we  are  acquainted  re- 
specting the  history  of  Scotland,  is  the  Eoman  invasion 
under  Agricola,  late  in  the  first  century.  But  neither 
his  conquests,  nor  those  of  his  successors,  made  any  per- 
manent impression.  The  country  was  never  really  sub- 
jugated, and  nothing  was  effected  except  a military 
occupation,  which,  in  spite  of  the  erection  of  numerous 
forts,  walls,  and  ramparts,  left  the  spirit  of  the  inhabit- 
ants unbroken.  Even  Severus,  who,  in  the  year  209, 
undertook  the  last  and  most  important  expedition  against 
Scotland,  does  not  appear  to  have  penetrated  beyond  the 
Firth  of  Moray  and  directly  he  retired,  the  natives  were 
again  in  arms,  and  again  independent.  After  this,  no- 


daries  of  nature  are  never  clearly  marked.  Compare  Machy's  Scotland, 
p.  1^4,  London,  1732,  with  Andcrmn'i  (JuitU  to  the  UiyldatuU,  Edinburgh, 
1847,  pp.  17,  18. 

• Browne  (I/ieton/  of  the  IHyhlatuU,  vol.  i.  p.  .33)  says  that  “ ho  tra- 
versed the  whole  of  North  Britain,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  verv 
eitreniity  of  the  island.”  The  same  thing  is  stated  in  Pennant’e  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  p.  !K1.  Neither  of  these  writers  nuote  their  authority  for  this ; but 
they  probably  relied  oil  a passage  in  Uuchnnan't  lierum  Scotienrum  liistoria, 
lib.  iv.  p.  !I4.  **  Neque  tameii  desideratis  quin<|imginta  millibus  (ut  scribit 

Dion)  prius  ab  inctepto  destitcrunt,  quain  ad  tiiiem  iiisulm  penetmssent.” 
I believe,  however,  that  Scotch  antiquaries  are  now  agreed  that  this  is 
wrong,  as  Chalmers  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive.  See  his  Caletlonia, 
vol.  i.  p.  187 ; a very  valuable  and  learned,  but  unhappily  ill-arranged, 
book,  and  written  in  a style  which  is  absolutely  afflicting.  See  also  Irviny’e 
Uutory  of  Dumbartonthire,  4to,  18C0,  p.  14. 
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thing  was  attempted  upon  a scale  large  enough  to  give  a 
chance  of  success.  Indeed,  the  Romans,  far  from  being 
equal  to  such  an  effort,  were  themselves  deteriorating. 
In  their  best  days,  their  virtues  were  the  virtues  of  bar- 
barians, and  even  those  they  were  now  about  to  lose. 
From  the  beginning,  their  scheme  of  life  was  so  one- 
sided and  imperfect,  that  the  increase  of  wealth,  which 
improves  the  civilization  of  really  civilized  countries,  was 
to  the  Romans  an  irreparable  mischief ; and  they  were 
corrupted  by  luxury,  instead  of  being  refined  by  it.  In 
our  time,  if  we  compare  the  different  nations  of  Europe, 
we  find  that  the  richest  are  also  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  humane,  and  the  most  happy.  We  live  in  that 
advanced  state  of  society,  in  which  wealth  is  both  the 
cause  and  the  eflfect  of  progress,  while  poverty  is  the 
fruitful  jiarent  of  weakness,  of  misery,  and  of  crime. 
But  the  Romans,  when  they  ceased  to  be  poor,  began  to 
be  vicious.  So  unstable  was  the  foundation  of  their  great- 
ness, that  the  very  results  which  their  power  produced, 
were  fatal  to  the  power  itself.  Their  empire  gave  them 
wealth,  and  their  wealth  overthrew  their  empire.  Their 
national  character,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  strength, 
was  in  truth  of  so  frail  a texture,  that  it  was  ruined  by 
its  own  development.  As  it  grew,  it  dwarfed.  Hence 
it  was,  that,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  their  hold 
on  mankind  visibly  slackened.  Their  authority  being  un- 
dermined, other  nations,  of  course,  stepped  in ; so  that  the 
inroads  of  those  strange  tribes  which  came  pouring  from 
the  north,  and  to  whose  appearance  the  final  catastrophe 
is  often  ascribed,  were  at  best  the  occasion,  but  by  no 
means  the  cause,  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  To- 
wards that  great  and  salutarj^  event,  every  thing  had 
long  been  pointing.  The  scourges  and  oppressor  of  the 
world,  whom  a false  and  ignorant  sympathy  has  invested 
with  noble  qualities  which  they  never  possessed,  had 
now  to  look  to  themselves ; and  when,  after  receding  on 
all  sides,  they,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  with- 
drew their  forces  from  the  whole  of  Britain,  they  merely 
executed  a movement,  which  a train  of  circumstances. 
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continued  through  several  generations,  had  made  in- 
evitable. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  begin  to  discern  the  opera- 
tion of  those  physical  and  geographical  peculiarities  which 
I have  mentioned  as  influencing  the  fortunes  of  Scotland. 
The  Homans,  gradually  losing  ground,  the  proximity  of 
Ireland  caused  repeated  attacks  from  that  fertile  island, 
whose  rich  soil  and  great  natural  advantages  gave  rise  to 
an  exuberant,  and  therefore  a restless,  population.  An 
overflow,  which,  in  civilized  times,  is  an  emigration,  is, 
in  barbarous  times,  an  invasion.  Hence  the  Irish,  or 
Scotti  as  they  were  termed,  established  themselves  by 
force  of  arms  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  came  into  col- 
lision with  the  Piets,  who  occupied  the  eastern  part.  A 
deadly  struggle  ensued,  which  lasted  four  centuries  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Homans,  and  plunged  the  country 
into  the  greatest  confusion.  At  length,  in  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  Kenneth  M'Alpine,  king  of  the  Scotti, 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  reduced  the  Piets  to  complete 
submission.®  The  country  was  now  united  under  one 
rule ; and  the  conquerors,  slowly  absorbing  the  conquered, 
gave  their  name  to  the  whole,  which,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, received  the  appellation  of  Scotland.’’ 

• The  history  of  Scotland,  in  this  period,  is  in  great  confusion,  and  per- 
haps will  never  t>e  recovered.  For  the  statements  made  in  the  text,  I Have 
chiefly  used  the  following  authorities : Fordun’t  Scotichronicon,  vol.  i. ; 
ISuchanan't  Iterum  Scoticarum  UuUoria,  lib.  v.  pp.  121-132,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  book.  Also  various  parts  of /We;  Pinktrton  t Eiujuiry 
into  the  Firly  IlUtory  of  Scotland;  Chalmen'  Caledonia  ; the  flrst  volume  of 
Ilroxcne'i  llitlory  of  the  lliyhlande;  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Skene’s  acute  and 
learned  work  on  the  Highlanders.  In  the  last-named  book,  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Piets  is  traced  with  great  ingenuity,  though  perhaps  with 
some  uncertainty.  Sketie'e  lligidatulert  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  26-33,  Lon- 
don, 1837. 

' Here,  again,  we  are  involved  in  doubt ; it  being  uncertain  when  the 
name  Scotia  was  first  applied  to  Scotland.  The  date,  therefore,  which  I 
have  given,  is  only  intended  os  an  approximative  truth.  In  arriving  at  it,  I 
have  compared  the  following  different,  and  often  conflicting,  passages : 
ChtUinert'  Caledonin,  vol.  i.  p.  339.  lirowne't  Uietory  of  the  liigldande, 
vol.  i.  p.  34.  Pinkerton  e Enquiry  into  the  Eirly  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
pp.  253,  2.54,  vol.  ii.  pp.  161,  228,  237,  240.  Spottiewoode's  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  edit.  Russell,  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  16,  note,  where,  however, 
Pinkerton’s  authority  is  appealed  to  for  an  assertion  which  he  did  not 
make.  Skene's  Highlanders,  so\.  i.  pf.  ih,  'iM.  Anderson's  Prise  Essay 
on  the  Highlands,  p.  34. 
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But  the  kingdom  -was  to  have  no  rest.  For,  in  the 
mean  time,  circumstances,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
relate,  had  raised  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  to  be  the 
greatest  maritime  power  in  Europe.  The  use  which  that 
nation  of  pirates  made  of  their  strength,  forms  another 
and  a very  important  link  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  and 
moreover  illustrates  the  immense  weight,  which,  in  an 
early  period  of  society,  should  be  assigned  to  mere  geo- 
graphical considerations.  The  nearest  land  to  the  centre 
of  the  long  coast  of  Norway  is  the  Shetland  Isles,  whence 
it  is  an  easy  sail  to  the  Orkneys.  The  northern  pirates 
naturally  seized  these  small,  but,  to  them,  most  useful 
islands,  and,  as  naturally,  made  them  intermediate  sta- 
tions, from  which  they  could  conveniently  pillage  the 
coasts  of  Scotland.  Being  constantly  reinforced  from 
Norway,  they,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  advanced 
from  the  Orkneys,  made  permanent  settlements  in  Scot- 
land itself,  and  occupied  not  only  Caithness,  but  also  great 
part  of  Sutherland.  Another  body  of  them  got  posses- 
sion of  the  Western  Islands ; and  as  Skye  is  only  separ- 
ated from  the  mainland  by  a very  narrow  channel,  those 
pirates  easily  crossed  over,  and  fixed  themselves  in  West- 
ern Boss.®  From  their  new  abodes,  they  waged  inces- 
sant and  destructive  war  against  every  district  within 
their  reach ; and,  keeping  a large  part  of  Scotland  in 
constant  alarm,  they,  for  about  three  centuries,  prevented 
the  possibility  of  its  social  improvement.  Indeed,  that 
unhappy  country  was  never  free  from  the  dangers  of 
Norwegian  invasion,  until  the  failure  of  the  last  great 
attack,  in  1263,  when  Ilaco  left  Norway  with  a prodi- 
gious armament,  which  he  further  strengthened  by  re- 
inforcements from  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides.  Scotland 
could  offer  but  little  resistance.  Ilaco,  with  his  allies, 
sailed  along  the  western  coast  to  the  Mull  of  Kentirc, 
wasted  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  took  Arran  and 
Bute,  entered  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  suddenly  fell  upon 

* Pinlerton't  f^n/piiry  into  the  Early  Ilittory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  136, 
317,  vol.  ii.  pp,  179.  29A  Skene*  Highlandert,  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91,  94,  106, 
114, 5!58,  2G9.  Chedmert'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  340-347. 
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Loch  Lomond,  destroyed  all  the  property  on  its  shores 
and  on  its  islands,  ravaged  the  whole  county  of  Stirling, 
and  threatened  to  descend  with  all  his  force  upon  Ayr- 
shire. Fortunately,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  broke 
up  this  great  expedition,  and  scattered  or  destroyed  the 
entire  fleet.®  After  its  dispersal,  the  course  of  affairs  in 
Norway  prevented  the  attempt  from  being  renewed ; and 
danger  from  that  quarter  being  over,  it  might  have  been 
hoped,  that  Scotland  would  now  enjoy  peace,  and  would 
have  leisure  to  develop  the  natural  resources  which  she 
possessed,  particularly  those  in  the  southern  and  more 
favoured  districts. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  For,  scarcely  were 
the  attacks  from  Norway  at  an  end,  when  those  from 
England  began.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
lines  of  demarcation  which  separated  Normans  from 
Saxons,  were,  in  our  country,  becoming  so  obliterated, 
that  in  many  ca.ses  it  w^as  impossible  to  distinguish 
thern.^®  13y  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  the  two 
races  were  ftised  into  one  powerful  nation  ; and,  as  that 
nation  had  a comparatively  feeble  neighbour,  it  was  cer- 
tain that  the  stronger  people  would  try  to  oppress  the 
weaker. In  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  age,  military 
success  is  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  fame ; and  the 
English,  greedy  for  conquest,  sot  their  eyes  upon  Scot- 
land, which  they  were  sure  to  invade  at  the  first  oppor- 


• Tytlfr'f  IlUtory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  3S-54.  The  account  in  Ilol- 
lintliead'c  ScottUh  ChronicU,  vol.  i.  pp.  39S-403,  ascribes  too  much  to  the 
prowess  of  the  Scotch,  and  too  little  to  the  elements  which  dispersed  the 
fleet.  Compare  Irvinq't  IlUtoru  of  Puinbarlonshire,  second  edition,  4to, 
I860,  pp.  4«,  49. 

'•  JJucile’t  I/Utory  of  Civiiiyxtioti,  vol.  i.  pp.  USS,  566. 

” In  Txjtlcr't  llittory  of  Scotland,  V(d.  i.  p.  IH,  “the  early  pert  of  the 
reign"  of  Alexander  III.  is  indicated  as  the  period  in  which  “the  first  ap- 

firoaches  were  made  towards  the  great  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Scotlaiiu” 
>y  the  English;  Alexander  III.  came  to  the  throne  in  1249.  Earlier,  the 
feeling  was  very  different.  Thus,  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  “ the  two 
nations,  according  to  Kordun,  seemed  one  people;  Englishmen  travelling 
at  pleasure  through  all  the  comers  of  Scotland  (t) : and  Scotchmen  in  like 
manner  through  England.”  Hidpalh’t  liorder  llittory,  p.  76.  Compare 
Dedrymple  t A nnalt  of  Scodand,  vol.  i.  p.  168.  At  that  time,  England,  being 
weak,  was  peaceably  disposed. 
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tunity.  That  Scotland  was  near,  made  it  tempting ; that 
it  was  believed  to  be  defenceless,  made  the  temptation 
irresistible.  In  1290,  Edward  I.  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  the  confusion  into  which  Scotland  was  thrown 
by  disputes  respecting  the  succession  to  the  crown.  The 
intrigues  which  followed,  need  not  be  related;  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that,  in  1296,  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  Edward 
invaded  a country  which  he  had  long  desired  to  conquer. 
But  he  little  recked  of  the  millions  of  treasure,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives,  which  were  to  be  squan- 
dered, before  that  war  was  over.'*  The  contest  that  ensued 
was  of  unexampled  length  and  severity ; and  in  its  sad 
course,  the  Scotch,  notwithstanding  their  heroic  resistance, 
and  the  victories  they  occasionally  gained,  had  to  endure 
every  evil  which  could  be  inflicted  by  their  proud  and 
insolent  neighbour.  The  darling  object  of  the  English, 
was  to  subjugate  the  Scotch  ; and  if  any  thing  could  in- 
crease the  disgrace  of  so  base  an  enterprise,  it  would  be 
that,  having  undertaken  it,  they  ignominiously  failed.'® 
The  suffering,  however,  was  incalculable,  and  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  important  fact,  that  it  was  precisely  the* 
most  fertile  part  of  Scotland  which  was  most  exposed  to 
the  English  ravages.  This,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  pro- 
duced some  very  curious  results  on  the  national  charac- 
ter; and  for  that  reason,  I will,  without  entering  into 
many  details,  give  a slight  summary  of  the  more  imme- 
diate consequences  of  this  long  and  sanguinary  struggle. 

In  1296,  the  English  entered  Berwick,  the  richest 
town  Scotland  possessed,  and  not  only  destroyed  all  the 
property,  but  slew  nearly  all  the  inhabitants.'*  They 


" An  old  Scotch  writer  says,  with  some  eiagwration,  “The  year  1296, 
at  which  tyme,  the  bloodyest  and  longest  warr^at  ever  was  betwixt  two 
nationea  fell  out,  and  continued  two  hundreth  and  sextie  years,  to  the  un- 
doeing  and  ruineing  of  many  noble  families,  with  the  slaughter  of  a million 
of  men.”  Somerville' a Memoire  of  the  Somerville*,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

” See  some  just  and  biting  remarks  in  Hume'*  History  of  the  Hotue  of 
Douglas,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

“ “ Anno  gratisD  Mcoxcvi.  tertio  kalendas  Aprilis,  villa  et  castro  dc  Be- 
rewico,  per  magniticum  regera  Anglise  Eadvvardum  captis,  oniues  ibidem 
inuentos  Angli  gladio  occiderunt,  paucis  exceptis,  qui  ipsam  villam  post- 
mudum  abiurarAt.’’  Flora  Hietonarum  per  Matthoeum  WatmoruiUeriensem 
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then  marched  on  to  Aberdeen  and  Elgin ; and  so  com- 
pletely desolated  the  country,  that  the  Scotch,  flying  to 
the  mountains,  and  stripped  of  their  all,  had  no  resource 
left  but  to  wage  from  their  native  fastnesses  a war  similar 
to  that  which  their  savage  ancestors,  twelve  centuries 
earlier,  had  conducted  against  the  Eomans.^"  In  1298, 
the  English  again  broke  in,  burnt  Perth  and  St.  An- 
drews, and  ravaged  the  whole  territory  south  and  west.^® 
In  1310,  they  invaded  Scotland  by  the  eastern  march, 
and  carrying  off  such  provisions  as  were  left,  caused  so 
terrible  a dearth,  that  the  people  were  forced  to  feed  on 
horses  and  other  carrion.*^  All  over  southern  Scotland, 
both  east  and  west,  the  inhabitants  were  now  reduced  to 

eollecti,  Lond.  1.570,  folio,  lib.  ii.  p.  40.3.  “ Atque  modo  praedicto  vill4  captH, 
civibus  prostratis,  rex  Aiigli®  praedictus  uulli  ®tati  parcens  aiit  Rcxui,  duo- 
biu  diebus  rivulia  de  cruore  occiaorum  fluciitibua,  aeptcin  millia  et  quin- 
Ecutaa  aiiimaa  promiacui  sexHa  juaserat,  in  sua  t)’raunide  deatevicua,  tnici- 
oari. ’’  J^’ortlun's  Scotichronico/i,  curd  OooJnll,  Kdinb.  1775,  folio,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  159, 160.  “ SecutuB  Rex  cum  peditum  copiia  iniaembilcm  omnia  generis 
Cffidem  edit.”  Bucluumn't  Jierum  Scolicarum  Jlitlorin,  Abredonim,  1762, 
lib.  viii.  p.  200.  *•  They  left  not  one  creature  alive  of  the  Scotiah  blood 

within  all  that  tonne.’’  IlMiitiluiuCt  Scottish  Chronicie,  Arbroatli,  1805, 
4to,  vol.  i.  p.  418.  In  1286,  that  ia,  only  ten  yeara  earlier,  “No  other  port 
of  Scotland,  in  point  of  commercial  importance,  came  near  to  a coiiipanaon 
with  Berwick.”  Maepherton’ » Annalt  of  Commerce,  London,  4to,  1805, 
vol.  i.  p.  446.  Such  were  the  brutal  crimes  of  our  wretched  and  ignorant 
ancestors. 

'*  “ The  Scots  assembled  in  troops  and  companies,  and  betaking  them- 
selves to  the  woods,  mountains,  and  morasses,  in  which  their  fathers  had 
defended  themselves  against  the  Romans,  prepared  for  a general  iusurrec- 
tion  against  the  English  power."  Scott's  History  of  Scotlmia,  London,  18;J0, 
vol.  i.  p.  70.  Elgin  appears  to  have  been  the  most  northern  point  of  this 
expedition.  See  TyUer’s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  lit),  and  Chalmers’ 
Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  657.  The  general  results  are  summed  up  by  Buchanan : 
“Hanc  stragem  ex  a^ruin  incultu  consecuta  est  fames,  et  famem  pestis, 
unde  major,  qukm  i bello  clades  timebatur.”  Jierum  Scolicarum  Historia, 
lib.  viii.  p.  203. 

“ “ The  army  then  advanced  into  Scotland  by  moderate  marches,  wast- 
ing and  destroying  every  thing  on  their  way.”  . . . “ A party  of  Edward’s 
army,  sent  northwards,  wasted  the  country,  and  burnt  Perth  and  Saint 
Andrews.”  liidpath's  Jiorder  History,  pp.  146,  147. 

*'  “ The  king  entered  Scotland  by  the  eastern  march  with  a great  army.” 
. . . “ There  was  this  year  so  terrible  a dearth  and  scarcity  of  provisions  in 
Scotland,  arising  from  the  havoc  of  war,  that  many  were  obliged  to  feed  on 
the  flesh  of  horses  and  other  carrion.”  Ibid.  pp.  164,  165.  See  also  For- 
dun's  Scolichronicon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  242,  243.  “Quo anno,  propter  guerrarum 
discrimina,  tanta  erat  panis  Utopia  et  victualium  caristia  in  Scotia,  qu5d  in 
plerisqiie  locis,  compellente  famis  necessitate,  multi  camibus  equorum  et 
aliorum  pecorum  immuudorum  vescebantur.” 
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a horrible  condition,  being  for  the  most  part  houseless 
and  starved.  In  1314,  made  desperate  by  their  state, 
they  rallied  for  a moment,  and,  in  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn, gloriously  defeated  their  oppressors.  But  their 
unrelenting  enemy  ■was  at  hand,  and  pressed  them  so 
hard,  that,  in  1322,  Bruce,  in  order  to  baffle  an  English 
invasion,  was  obliged  to  lay  waste  all  the  districts  south 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth ; the  people  taking  refuge,  as  be- 
fore, in  the  mountains.'®  This  time,  therefore,  when 
Edward  II.  reached  Edinburgh,  he  plundered  nothing, 
because,  the  country  being  a desert,  there  was  nothing  to 
plunder ; but,  on  his  return,  he  did  what  he  could,  and 
meeting  with  some  convents,  which  were  the  only  signs 
of  life  that  he  encountered,  he  fell  upon  them,  robbed 
the  monasteries  of  Melrose  and  Holyrood,  burnt  the 
abbey  of  Dryburgh,  and  slew  those  monks  who,  from  age 
or  disease,  were  unable  to  escape.'®  In  1336,  the  next 
king,  Edward  III.,  equipped  a numerous  army,  devas- 
tated the  Lowlands,  and  great  part  of  the  Highlands,  and 
destroyed  every  thing  he  could  find,  as  far  as  Inverness.™ 
In  1346,  the  English  overran  the  districts  of  Tweeddale, 


“ Bnice  “ carefully  laid  the  whole  borders  waste  as  far  as  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  removing  the  inhabitants  to  the  mountains,  with  all  their  effects  of 
any  value.  When  the  English  army  entered,  they  found  a land  of  desola- 
tion, which  famine  seemed  to  guard.”  iScott'i  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 

p.  145.  See  also  Buchanan  » Kerum  Scolicarum  Ilittorui,  lib.  viii.  p.  218. 

” “ Eadwardus,  rex  Anglim,  intravit  Scotiam  cum  magno  excrcitu  equi- 
tum  et  peditum,  ac  naviuin  multitudine  copiusa,  duodecimo  die  meusis 
Augusti,  et  usque  villam  de  Edinburgh  perveuit.”  ....  “ Spoliatis  tamen 
tunc  in  reditu  Anglorum  et  prmdatis  monasteriis  Sanctm  Crucis  de  Edin- 
burgh et  de  Melros,  atque  ad  magnam  desolationcni  perductis.  In  ipso 
namque  monasterio  de  Melros  doiiiinus  Willelmus  de  Peblis,  ejusdem  mon- 
asteni  Prior,  unus  etiam  monachus  tunc  infirmus,  et  duo  couversi  caeci 
effecti,  in  dormitorio  eontndem  ah  cisdem  Anglis  sunt  interfecti,  et  plurcs 
monachi  lethaliter  vulnerati.  Corpus  Domiiiicum  super  maguum  altare  fuit 
projectum,  ablata  pixidc  argenteA  in  quA  crat  repositum.  Munasterium  de 
Driliurgh  igne  penitiis  consumptum  est  et  in  pulverem  rcdactum.  Ac  alia 
pia  loca  rjuamfJurima  per  prmdicti  regia  violentiam  ignis  flamma  consumpsit : 
quod,  Deo  rctribueute,  eisdera  in  prosperum  non  cessit.”  Fordun'o  Scoti- 
chronicon,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.  “ In  redeunao  sacra  juxta  ac  prophana  spuliata. 

Monasteria  Driburgum  et  Mulrossia  etiam  cassis  monachis  intirmioribus,  qui 
vel  defectu  virium,  vel  sencctutis  fiducia  soli  remanserant,  incensa.”  Bu- 
chanan'n  lUrum  Scoticarum  Ilutoria,  lib.  viii.  p.  219. 

" Fordun’t  Scotichronicon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  322,  323.  /Jalrymp/e's  Aniuds, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  232,  447.  ScoU't  llUlory  of  Scotland,  voL  i.  pp.  187,  188. 
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the  Mereo,  Ettrick,  Annandale,  and  Galloway and  in 
1355,  Edward,  in  a still  more  barbarous  inroad,  burnt  every 
church,  every  village,  and  every  town  he  approached.^ 
And  scarcely  were  these  frightful  losses  somewhat  re- 
paired, when  another  storm  burst  upon  the  devoted  land. 
In  1385,  Richard  II.  traversed  the  southern  counties  to 
Aberdeen,  scattering  destruction  on  every  side,  and  re- 
ducing to  ashes  the  cities  of  Edinburgh,  Dunfermline, 
Perth,  and  Dundee.^ 

By  these  disasters,  the  practice  of  agriculture  was 
every  where  interrupted,  and  in  many  places  ceased  for 
several  generations.^*  The  labourers  either  fled,  or  were 
murdered  ; and  there  being  no  one  to  till  the  ground, 
some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  Scotland  were  turned  into  a 
wilderness,  overgrown  with  briers  and  thickets.  Be- 


” TylUr't  History  of  Scothiid,  vol.  i.  p.  451. 

” /ialri/m/tle't  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  Fordun's  Scotlchronxeon,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  352-.154. 

“ “ lU'x  Angli®,  Richardus  secundus  tegrfe  ferens  Scotos  et  Francos  tam 
atrociter  terrain  suam  depnedare,  et  muiiicipia  sua  assilii'e  ct  ad  terram 
prostemere,  exercitum  collegit  grandem,  et  intravit  Scotiam,  setato  tuno 
iiovemdecim  anuorum,  in  multitudinc  superha  progrediens,  omnia  circuin- 
quaqiie  perdens,  et  nihil  salvans;  tcmpla  Dei  et  sanctuaria  religiosonim 
monasteria  viz.  Driburgb,  Melros  et  Nuwbottel,  ac  nobilem  villam  de  Edin- 
burgh, cum  ecclesia  Sancti  .Egidii  ejusdem,  voraci  flamma  incineravit ; et, 
destructione  permaximh  factA  per  eum  in  litudonia,  ad  propria  sine  damiio 
repatriavit.  ” NfcoticAroninm,  vol.  ii.  p.  401.  “ En  co  s^jour  que 

le  roi  Richard  8t  en  Haindebourch  les  Anglois  coururent  tout  le  pays  d'en- 
viron  et  y firent  moult  de  desrois ; mais  nullui  n'y  trouv^nt ; car  tout 
avuient  retrait  ens  bs  forts,  et  eus  grands  bois,  et  Ih  chasse  tout  leur 
betail.”  . . . ‘‘ Et  ardirent  Ics  Anglois  la  ville  deSaint-Jean-Ston  en  Ecossc, 
oil  la  riviire  du  Tay  cuert,  ct  y a un  bon  port  pour  allcr  partout  lo  monde ; 
et  puis  la  ville  de  Dondie  ; et  n'^pargnoient  abbayes  ni  muhtiers ; tout 
mettoient  les  Anglois  en  feu  et  en  dambe  ; ct  coururent  jusques  h Abrcdane 
les  coureurs  et  la  van  t- garde.”  Lts  Chronitpies  de  Froissart,  edit  Buchon, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  334,  335,  Paris,  1836.  See  also,  on  this  ruffianly  expedition, 
Chalmers’  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  692,  593,  and  Buehatum's  Herum  >Scotica- 
rum  Historia,  lib.  ix.  p.  253:  “Null!  loco,  neque  sacro,  neque  profauo, 
null!  homiui,  qui  modd  militari  esset  mtate,  parcebat." 

**  “ Agriculture  was  ruined  ; and  the  very  necessaries  of  life  were  lost, 
when  the  principal  lords  had  scarcely  a bed  to  lye  on.”  Chalmers'  Cale- 
donia, vol.  ii.  p.  142.  See  also,  in  p.  8G7  of  the  same  volume  of  this  learned 
work,  some  curious  extracts  from  Scotch  charters  and  other  sources,  illus- 
trating the  horrible  condition  of  the  country.  And  on  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  food,  compare  Fordun’s  ikotichronicon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  242,  324  ; 
Dalrympe’s  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  307,  vol.  ii.  pp.  238,  330;  and  TyUer’s  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  voU  ii.  p.  94. 
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tween  the  invasions,  a few  of  the  inhabitants,  taking  coiir- 
age,  issued  from  the  mountains,  and  raised  wretched  huts 
in  the  place  of  their  former  abodes.  But,  even  then, 
they  were  pursued  to  their  very  doors  by  wolves,  search- 
ing for  food,  and  maddened  with  himger.  If  they  escaped 
from  these  famished  and  ferocious  animals,  they  and  their 
families  were  exposed  to  a danger  stiU  more  horrible. 
For,  in  those  terrible  days,  when  famine  stalked  abroad, 
despair  perverted  the  souls  of  men,  and  drove  them  to 
new  crime.  There  were  cannibals  in  the  land ; and  we 
have  it  on  contemporary  authority,  that  a man  and  his 
■wdfe,  who  were  at  length  brought  to  justice,  subsisted 
during  a considerable  period  on  the  bodies  of  children, 
whom  they  caught  alive  in  traps,  devouring  their  flesh, 
and  drinking  their  blood.“ 

Thus,  the  fourteenth  century  passed  away.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  devastations  of  the  English  became 
comparatively  rare  ; and,  although  the  borders  were  the 
scene  of  constant  hostilities, “ there  is  no  instance,  since  the 
year  1400,  of  any  of  our  kings  invading  Scotland.*^  An 


“ Notices  of  Scotch  cannibals  will  be  found  in  Lind.vty  of  PiUcoUit'i 
Chronicles  of  iScotland,  edit.  1814,  vol  i.  p.  103 ; and  in  HoUinsheud's  Scot- 
tish Chronicle,  4to,  180">,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  9!).  In  Fordun's  Scotichronicun, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3:11,  tbc  following  horrible  account  is  fnven ; it  refers  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perth  iu  tTie  year  13:19 : “ Tota  ilia  patria  circuniviciua 
eo  tempore  iii  tautum  fuit  vastata,  qu6d  non  reuiansit  quasi  domus  inbabi- 
tata,  sed  fenc  et  cervi  de  moiitauis  dcsceudentes  circa  villam  sscpihs  vena- 
baiitur.  Taiita  tunc  temporis  facta  est  caristia,  ct  victualium  iiiopia,  ut 
passim  plcbicula  dcficeret,  et  taiiquam  oves  herbas  depascentes,  iu  foveis 
mortua  reperirentur.  Prope  illiuc  in  abditis  latitabat  quidam  robustus 
rusticus,  Crysticleik  nomine,  cum  viragiue  sua,  qui  mulicrculis  ct  pueris  ac 
juvenibus  iiisidiabautur,  et,  tanquam  lupi  eos  straugulautcs,  de  ipsorum 
camibus  victitabant.” 

“ Even  when  the  two  nations  were  at  peace,  the  borderers  were  at  war. 
See  Hidjiath’s  Itorder  History,  pp.  240,  308,  394 ; and  for  other  evidence  of 
this  chronic  auarchy,  compare  Hollinshead's  Scottish  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 
Lesley's  History  of  Scotland,  pp.  40,  52,  67.  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i. 
pp.  300,  301,  444,  449.  State  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VI II.,  4to, 
1836,  vol.  iv.  pp.  366,  370,  569,  570,  vol.  V.  pp.  17,  18,  161.  llistorie  of 
James  the  Sext,  pp.  21,  91,  146. 

” In  1400,  Henry  IV.  made  “ the  last  invasion  which  an  English 
monarch  ever  conducted  into  Scotland.”  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  406.  It  is  said,  however,  that  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Eliia- 
heth,  that  an  English  sovereign  “bad  the  policy  to  disavow  any  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  Scotland.”  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  650. 
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end  being  put  to  those  murderous  expeditions,  which  re- 
duced the  country  to  a desert,  Scotland  drew  breath,  and 
began  to  recover  her  strength.^  But,  though  the  mate- 
rial losses  were  gradually  repaired;  though  the  fields 
were  again  cultivated,  and  the  towns  rebuilt,  there  were 
other  consequences,  which  were  less  easy  to  remedy,  and 
from  whose  ofiects  the  people  long  smarted.  These  were, 
the  inordinate  power  of  the  nobles,  and  the  absence  of 
the  municipal  spirit.  The  strength  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  citizens,  are  the  most-  important  pecu- 
liarities of  Scotland  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries;  and  they,  as  I am  about  to  show,  were  directly 
encouraged  by  the  ravages  committed  by  the  English 
troops.  We  shall,  moreover,  see  that  this  combination 
of  events  increased  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  weakened 
the  influence  of  the  intellectual  classes,  and  made  super- 
stition more  prevalent  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
It  is  in  this  way,  that  in  Scotland,  as  in  all  other  coun- 
tries, every  thing  is  linked  together ; nothing  is  casual 
or  accidental ; and  the  whole  march  of  affairs  is  governed 
by  general  causes,  which,  owing  to  their  largeness  and 
remoteness,  often  escape  attention,  but  which,  when  once 
recognized,  arc  found  to  be  marked  by  a simplicity  and 
uniformity,  which  are  the  invariable  characteristics  of  the 
highest  truths  that  the  mind  of  man  has  reached. 

The  first  circumstance  favourable  to  the  authority  of 
the  nobles,  was  the  structure  of  the  country.  Mountains, 
fens,  lakes,  and  morasses,  which  even  the  resources  of 
modem  art  have  only  recently  made  accessible,  supplied 
the  great  Scottish  chieftains  with  retreats  in  which  they 
could  with  impunity  defy  the  power  of  the  crown.*^'  The 


* But  very  slowly.  Pinkerton  (Hiftory  of  Scotlarul,  vol.  i.  pp.  16(1,  167) 
eay» ; “The  frequent  wars  between  .Scotland  and  England,  since  the  death 
of  Alexander  III  , had  occasioned  to  the  former  country  the  loss  of  more 
than  a century  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  While  in  England,  only 
the  northern  provinces  were  exposed  to  the  Scotish  incursions,  Scotland 
suffered  in  its  most  civilized  departments.  It  is  apparent  that  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  III.,  the  kingdom  was  more  abundant  in  the  useful  arts  and 
manufactures,  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Rol>ert  III  ” 

" Owing  to  this,  their  castles  were,  by  position,  the  strongest  in  Eu- 
rope ; Germany  alone  excepted.  Respecting  their  sites,  which  were  such 
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poverty  of  the  soil,  also,  made  it  difficult  for  armies  to 
find  means  of  subsistence ; and  from  this  cause  alone,  the 
royal  troops  were  often  unable  to  pursue  the  lawless  and 
refractory  barons.^  During  the  fourteenth  century, 
Scotland  was  constantly  ravaged  by  the  English ; and  in 
the  intciwals  of  their  absence,  it  would  have  been  a hope- 
less undertaking  for  any  king  to  try  to  repress  such 
powerful  subjects,  since  he  would  have  had  to  march 
through  districts  so  devastateil  by  the  enemy,  that  they 
no  longer  yielded  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Be- 
sides this,  the  war  with  the  English  lessened  the  autho- 
rity of  the  crown,  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively.  Its 
patrimony,  lying  in  the  south,  was  incessantly  wasted  by 
the  borderers,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  greatly  deteriorated  in  value.®^  In  134G,  Da\nd 
II.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  during  his 
captivity  of  eleven  years,  the  nobles  carried  all  before 
them,  and  affected,  says  an  historian,  the  style  and  title 
of  princes.®*  The  longer  the  war  with  England  con- 
tinued, the  more  these  consequences  were  felt ; so  that 
before  the  close  of  the  foui-teeuth  century,  a few  of  the 


as  to  make  them  in  many  instances  almost  unassailable,  see  Cfujlmert'  Cale- 
tloiiia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  122,  40(1,  407,  918,  919,  vol.  iii.  pp.  268,  269,  356-359, 
864  ; 1‘ennani't  .Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  175,  177  ; Sineltiir'i  Smdand,  vol.  iii. 
p.  169,  vol.  vii.  p.  510,  vol.  xi.  pp.  102,  212,  4o7,  408,  vol.  .xii.  pp.  25,  58, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  598,  vol.  xv.  p.  187,  vol.  xvi.  p.  554,  vol.  xviii.  p.  579,  vol.  xix. 
p.  474,  vol.  XX.  pp.  56,  312;  ^^ach/'t  i^tlnnd,  pp.  183,  297  ; and  some 
good  remarks  in  Nimmo's  J/istori/  of  t^iriingthire,  p.  56.  Neither  England, 
nor  France,  nor  Italy,  nor  Spain,  afforded  such  immense  natural  advantages 
to  their  aristocracy. 

" “ By  retiring  to  his  own  castle,  a mutinous  baron  could  defy  the 
power  of  his  sovereign,  it  being  almost  impracticable  to  lead  an  army 
tiirough  a barren  countty,  to  places  of  difficult  access  to  a single  man.” 
HiMory  of  Gotland,  book  i.  p.  59,  in  HobertMti't  Worts,  edit.  London,  1831. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  materials  which  have  been  brought  to  liglit 
since  the  time  of  Robertson,  his  History  of  ikoUatid  is  still  valuable;  be- 
cause he  possessed  a grasp  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  embrace  general 
views,  that  escape  ordinary  compilers,  however  industrious  they  may  be. 

” “ The  patrimony  of  the  Crown  had  lieen  seriously  dilapidated  during 
the  period  of  confusion  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Durham.”  TytUr  s 
History  of  ikotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

“ During  the  long  captivity  of  D.avid,”  the  nobles  had  been  completely 
insubordinate,  and  “ affected  tlie  style  and  title  of  princes.”  Tytlrrs  His- 
tory of  ScoUttod,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  .See  also,  on  the  state  of  the  barons  under 
David  II,,  t<kene’s  Highlanders,  vol.  ii.  pp.  63-67. 
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leading  Scotch  families  had  raised  themselves  to  such 
preeminence,  that  it  was  evident,  either  that  a deadly 
struggle  must  ensue  between  them  and  the  crown,  or 
else  that  the  executive  government  would  have  to  abdi- 
cate its  most  essential  functions,  and  leave  the  country  a 
prey  to  these  headstrong  and  ferocious  chiefs.®^ 

At  this  crisis,  the  natural  allies  of  the  throne  would 
have  been  the  citizens  and  free  burgesses,  who  in  most 
European  countries  were  the  eager  and  resolute  oppo- 
nents of  the  nobles,  whose  licentious  habits  interfered  not 
only  with  their  trade  and  manufactures,  but  also  with 
their  personal  liberty.  Here  again,  however,  the  long 
war  with  England  was  favourable  to  the  aristocracy  of 
Scotland.  For,  as  the  invaders  ravaged  the  southern 
parts  of  Scotland,  which  were  also  the  only  tolerably  fer- 
tile parts,  it  Was  impossible  that  towns  should  flourish  in 
the  places  which  nature  had  appointed  for  them.  There 
being  no  large  cities,  there  was  no  asylum  for  the  citizens, 
and  there  could  be  no  municipal  spirit.  Thei’e  being  no 
municipal  spirit,  the  crown  was  deprived  of  that  great 
resource,  which  enabled  the  English  kings  to  curtail  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  puiii.sh  a lawlessness  which 
long  impeded  the  progress  of  society. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  Scotch  towns  were  so 
utterly  insigniticant,  that  but  few  notices  have  been  pre- 
served of  them ; contemporary  writers  concentrating  their 
attention  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  nobles  and  clergy. 
Respecting  the  people,  who  found  shelter  in  such  miser- 
able cities  as  then  existed,  our  best  accounts  are  very 
imperfect;  it  is,  however,  certain  that,  during  the  long 
English  wars,  the  inhabitants  usually  fled  at  the  approach 
of  the  invaders,  and  the  wretched  hovels  iu  which  they 
lived  were  burned  to  the  ground.®*  lienee  the  popula- 

“ In  1299,  “n  superior  baron  was  in  every  respect  a king  in  miniature." 
TifiUr't  UUlortf  of  Stollund,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.00.  In  1.'177,  “ tlic  power  of  the 
barons  had  been  decidedly  increasing  since  the  days  of  Robert  the  First." 
p.  332.  And,  by  1398,  it  bad  risen  still  higher,  p.  392. 

" On  this  burning  of  Scotch  towns,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  in- 
variable practice  of  our  huniano  forefathers,  see  C/ialmert’  CaUtlonin,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  392,  393;  Kumedi/’t  AunaU  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  27,  373,  vol.  ii. 
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tion  acquired  a fluctuating  and  vagabond  character,  which 
prevented  the  formation  of  settled  habits  of  industry,  and 
thus  took  away  one  reason  which  men  have  for  congre- 
gating together.  This  applied  more  especially  to  the 
southern  Lowlands ; for  the  north,  there  were  other  evils 
equally  threatening.  The  ferocious  Highlanders,  who 
lived  entirely  by  plunder,  were  constantly  at  hand ; and 
to  them  were  not  unfrcquently  added  the  freebooters  of 
the  Western  Isles.  Any  thing  whicdi  bore  even  the 
semblance  of  wealth,  was  an  irresistible  excitement  to 
their  cupidity.  They  could  not  know  that  a man  had 
property,  without  longing  to  steal  it ; and,  next  to  steal- 
ing, their  greatest  pleasure  was  to  destroy Aberdeen 
and  Inverness  were  particularly  exposed  to  their  as- 
saults ; and  twice  during  the  fifteenth  century,  Inverness 
was  totally  consumed  by  fire,  besides  having  to  pay  at 
other  times  a heavy  ransom,  to  save  itself  from  a similar 
fatc.“ 


p.  304;  Afrrcer't  Ilittory  of  DunffrmUne,  pp.  65,  60;  Sindair’t  Scotland, 
Tol.  V.  p.  485,  vol.  X.  p.  6’84,  vol.  lix.  p.  161 ; llidpath'i  Border  Hietory, 
pp.  147,  221,  265. 

“ A curiouB  description  of  them  is  given  in  a Scotch  statute,  of  the  year 
1597.  “ They  hawe  lykwayis  throche  thair  barbarus  inhunianitie  maid  and 
presentlie  makis  the  saidis  hielandis  and  lies  qlk  are  maist  cOmodious  in 
thame  sclwes  alsueill  be  the  ferteillitie  of  the  ground  as  be  riche  lischeingis 
altogidder  vnprofl5tahill  baithe  to  thame  selffis  and  to  all  vthuris  his  hienes 
liegis  within  this  realme ; Thay  nathair  intertening  onie  ciuill  or  honest 
Bocietie  amangis  thame  selflSs  neytber  zit  admittit  vtheris  his  hieuesse  lieges 
to  tmffic(|ue  within  thair  boundis  vithe  saiftie  of  thair  Hues  and  gudes  ; for 
remcid  quhairof  and  that  the  saidis  inhabitantis  of  the  saidis  hilandeis  and 
lies  may  the  better  be  reduced  to  ane  godlie,  honest,  and  ciuill  maner  of 
living,  it  is  statute  and  ordanit,"  ic.  Acts  of  the  I’akiaments  of  Scotland, 
vol,  iv.  p.  138,  edit,  folio,  1816. 

These  little  peculiarities  of  the  Ilighlanders  remained  in  full  force  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
this  history.  But,  without  anticipating  what  will  t)C  narrated  in  a subse- 
quent chapter,  I will  merely  refer  the  r^er  to  two  interesting  passages  in 
Pennanl's  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  154,  and  in  Heron's  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  218, 
219  ; l>oth  of  which  illustrate  the  state  of  things  a little  l>efore  1745. 

••  Inverness  was  burned  in  1429.  Uregory  s History  of  the  )Vestem  High- 
lands, p.  36;  and  again  in  1455,  Buchanan’s  Jlerutn  Scoticarum  Historia, 
lib.  xi.  p.  322.  “The  greatest  part”  of  it  was  also  burned  in  1411.  See 
Anderson  on  the  Highlands,  Ediub.  1827,  p.  82. 

Aberdeen,  being  richer,  was  more  tempting,  but  was  likewise  more  able 
to  defend  itself.  Still,  its  burgh  records  supply  curious  evidence  of  the  c<iu- 
stant  fear  in  which  the  citizens  lived,  and  of  the  precautions  which  they 
took  to  ward  off  the  attacks,  sometimes  of  the  English,  aud  sometimes  of 
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Such  insecurity^^  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south, 
made  peaceful  industry  impossible  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
land. No  where  could  a town  be  built,  without  being  in 
danger  of  immediate  destruction.  The  consetpienco  was, 
that,  during  many  centuries,  there  were  no  manufactures ; 
there  was  hardly  any  trade ; and  nearly  all  business  was 
conducted  by  barter.^  Some  of  the  commonest  arts  were 
unknown.  The  Scotch  were  unable  to  make  even  the 
arms  with  which  they  fought.  This,  among  such  a war- 
like people,  would  have  been  a very  profitable  labour; 
but  they  were  so  ignorant  of  it,  that,  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  most  of  the  armour  which  they  wore  was  manu- 


the  clans.  See  the  Couneil  Rtgigltr  of  Alerdten  (published  by  the  Spalding 
Club,  Aberdeen,  1844-1848,  4to),  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  10,  60,  83,  197,  2i9,  232, 
268,  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  The  last  entry,  which  is  dat^  July  31,  1593,  meutions 
“the  disordourit  and  lawles  heliindmen  in  llirss,  Olentanner,  and  their 
about,  nocht  onlie  in  the  onmerciful  murthering  of  men  and  bairnis,  hot  in 
the  maisterfull  and  violent  robbing  and  spulzeing  of  all  the  besti-all,  giiidis, 
and  geir  of  a gryt  pairt  of  the  inhabitantis  of  Iheas  Imundis,  rasing  of  gryt 
hairschip  furth  of  the  samen,  being  committit  to  ewousand  nar  this  burgh, 
within  XX  mylis  theirunto,  deuysit  and  ordanit  for  preservatioun  of  this 
burgh  and  inhabitantis  theirof,  fra  the  tyrannous  invasion  of  the  saidis  hie- 
laim  men,  quha  has  na  rc.«pect  to  God  nor  man  ; that  the  haill  inhabitantis 
of  this  burgh,  fensilmll  persmics  als  weill  onfrie  as  frie,  ssillie  in  reddiness 
Weill  armit  for  the  defence  of  this  burgh,  thair  awin  lyvis,  gudis,  and  geir, 
and  resisting  and  repressing  of  the  said  heland  men  as  occasioun  salbe 
offered,  at  all  tyines  and  houris  as  thay  salbe  requirt  and  charglt.” 

Even  in  16<!8  we  find  complaints  that  Highlanders  hud  forcibly  carried 
off  women  from  .\berdeen  or  from  its  neighbourhood.  HeconU  of  tht  Sgiuxl 
of  AbenUen,  p.  2iK).  Other  evidence  of  their  attacks  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  may  be  seen  in  Kenneilg’t  AanaU  of  AlxriUen,  vol.  i. 
p.  133;  iSiHi/tUng't  History  of  the  Troubles,  vol.  i.  pp.  217;  £xtracts 
from  the  rresbyttry  Hook  of  Rtrathboyie,  pp.  62,  73. 

" Even  Perth  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  Scotland,  because  “its  vicinity 
to  the  Highlands”  made  it  dangerous  for  the  sovereign  to  reside  there. 
Lawson's  Hook  of  Perth,  p.  xxxi. 

" On  the  prevalence  of  barter,  and  lack  of  specie,  in  Scotland,  see  the 
HfstUliny  Club  Miseelbiny,  vol.  iv.  pp.  Ivii.-lx.,  Abeidecn,  1849,  4to.  In 
1492,  the  treasury  of  Alierdeen  was  obliged  to  borrow  4f.  16s.  Scots.  Ken- 
nedy’s Annnls  of  Aher^leen,  vol.  i.  p.  61.  Compare  Nindnir’s  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  x.  p.  .'>42.  Fynes  Moryson,  who  was  in  Scotland 
late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  says,  “ the  gentlemen  reckon  their  revenues 
not  by  rents  of  money,  but  by  chauldrons  of  victuals."  Horyson's  Itinerary, 
part  iii.  p.  1.5.5,  London,  folio,  1617 ; a rare  and  extremely  curious  book, 
which  ought  to  be  reprinted.  A hundred  years  after  Moryson  wrote,  it 
was  observed  that,  “ in  England,  the  rents  are  paid  in  money  ; in  Scotland, 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  paid  in  kind,  or  victual,  as  they  call  it.”  De 
Foe’s  History  of  the  I'nion,  p.  130. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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factured  abroad,  as  also  were  their  spears,  and  even  their 
bows  and  aiTows ; and  the  heads  of  these  weapons  were 
entirely  imported  from  Flanders.^®  Indeed,  the  Flemish 
artizans  supplied  the  Scotch  with  ordinary  farming  im- 
plements, such  as  cart-wheels  and  wheel-barrows,  which, 
about  the  year  1475,  used  to  be  regularly  shipped  from 
the  Low  Countries.^  As  to  the  arts  which  indicate  a 
certain  degree  of  refinement,  they  were  then,  and  long 
afterwards,  quite  out  of  the  question.^*  Until  the  seven- 
teenth centiu’y,  no  glass  was  manufactured  in  Scotland,*^ 
neither  Avas  any  soap  made  there.'*^  Even  the  higher 
class  of  citizens  would  have  deemed  windows  absurd  in 
their  Avretched  abodes  and  as  they  were  alike  filthy 


" In  the  reign  of  James  I.  (1424-1436),  “ It  appears  that  armour,  nay 
spears,  and  bows  and  arrows,  were  chiefly  imported.’’  . . . “ In  particular, 
the  hesids  of  arrows  and  of  spears  seem  to  have  been  entirely  imported  from 
Flanders.”  Pinkerton’)  Hitfory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  16;!.  AVe  learn  from 
Rymer  8 /’o’f/rnj,  that,  in  1.368,  two  Scotchmen  having  occasion  to  fight  a 
duel,  got  their  armour  from  Loudon.  Macjiheraon's  AmuiU  of  Commerce, 
vol.  i.  p.  575. 

From  the  Pihel  of  Englith  Policy,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I V.,  we  learn  that  “ the  Scotish  imports  from  Flanders 
were  mercerv',  but  more  haberd.ashery,  cart-wheels,  and  wheel-barrows.” 
Pinkerton’s  lliatory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  408.  In  Mercer'a  Uiatory  of  Dun- 
fermline, p.  61,  we  are  told  that,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  “ Even  in  the 
best  parts  of  Scotland,  the  inhabitants  could  not  manufacture  the  most 
necessary  articles.  Flanders  was  the  great  mart  in  those  times,  and  from 
liruges  chiefly,  the  Scots  imported  even  horse  shoes,  harness,  saddles, 
bridles,  cart-wheels,  and  wheel-barrows,  besides  all  their  mercery  and  ha- 
berda-shery.” 

*'  Aberdeen  was,  for  a long  period,  one  of  the  most  wealthy,  and,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  advanced,  of  all  the  Scotch  cities.  Hut  it  appears, 
from  the  council-registers  of  Alierdeen,  that,  " in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  there  was  not  a mechanic  in  the  town  capable  to  execute 
the  ordinary  repairs  of  a clock.”  Kennedy’)  Annaia  of  Abertleen,  vol.  i. 
p.  9!).  On  the  Scotch  clocks  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  com- 
pare Mr.  Morley’s  interesting  Life  of  Cardan,  Loudon,  1854,  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 
C'anlan  was  in  Scotland  in  1552. 

“ About  1619,  Sir  George  Hay  “set  up  at  the  village  of  Wemyss,  in 
Fife,  a small  glass-work,  lieiug  the  first  known  to  have  existed  amongst 
us.”  Chamber)'  Annaia,  vol.  i.  p.  506.  See  also  p.  428. 

*’  “ Before  this  time,  soap  was  imported  into  Scotland  from  foreign 
countries,  chiefly  from  Flanders.”  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  507,  under  the  year 
1619,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  manufactory  set  up  at  Leith.  “The 
Bope  workes  of  Leith”  are  noticed  in  1650,  in  lialfoura  Annale),  vol.  iv. 

p.  68. 

“ Ray,  who  visited  Scotland  in  1661,  says,  “ In  the  best  Scottish  houses, 
even  the  king’s  palaces,  the  windows  are  not  glazed  throughout,  but  the 
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in  their  persons  as  in  their  houses,  the  demand  for  soap 
was  too  small  to  induce  any  one  to  attempt  its  manufao- 
ture.'*®  Other  branches  of  industry  were  equally  back- 
ward. In  1620,  the  art  of  tanning  leather  was  for  the 
first  time  introdueed  into  Scotland  and  it  is  stated,  on 
apparently  good  authority,  that  no  paper  was  made  there 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 

In  the  midst  of  such  general  stagnation,  the  most 
fiourishing.  towns  were,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  very 
thinly  peopled.  Indeed,  men  had  so  little  to  do,  that  if 
they  had  collected  in  large  numbers,  they  must  have 
starved.  Glasgow  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Scotland, 

upper  part  only ; the  lower  have  two  wooden  shuts  or  folds  to  open  at  plea- 
sure and  admit  the  fresh  air."  . . . . “ The  ordinary  country-houses  are 
pitiful  cots,  built  of  stone,  and  covert  with  turve.s,  having  in  thorn  but 
one  room,  many  of  them  no  chimneys,  the  windows  very  small  holes  and 
not  glazed."  l(ay'»  Itineraries,  p.  153,  edited  by  Dr.  Lankester,  Loudon, 
1846.  “ About  1752,  the  ghiss  window  was  beginning  to  make  its  appear- 

ance in  the  small  farm-houses.”  ISroion's  History  of  dlrisyow,  vol.  ii.  p.  265, 
Edinburgh,  1797. 

“ In  1650,  it  was  stated  of  the  Scotch,  that  “many  of  their  women  are 
BO  sluttish,  tiiat  they  do  not  wash  their  linen  above  once  a mouth,  nor  their 
hands  and  faces  above  once  a year.”  Whitelock's  Memorials,  p.  4G8,  Lon- 
don, 1732,  folio.  Six  or  seven  years  after  this,  a traveller  in  Scotland  says, 
“ the  linen  they  supplied  us  with,  were  it  not  to  boast  of,  was  little  or 
nothing  ditferent  from  those  female  complexions  that  never  washed  their 
faces  to  retain  their  Christendom.”  Franck's  Mortkern  Memoirs,  edit.  Edin- 
burgh, 1821,  p.  94.  A celebrated  Scotchman  notices,  in  1694,  the  un- 
cleanly habits  of  his  countrymen,  but  gives  a comical  reason  for  them  ; 
since,  according  to  him,  they  were  in  a great  measure  caused  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  capital.  “ As  the  happy  situation  of  London  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  glory  and  riches  of  England,  so  the  bad  situation  of 
Edinburgh  has  been  one  great  occasion  of  the  poverty  and  unclean liness  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Scotland  live.”  liecond  Discourse  on 
the  Affairs  of  .Scotland,  in  Fletcher  of  Siltoiin's  Political  Works,  p.  119,  Glas- 
gow, 1749.  Another  Scotchm.an,  among  his  reminiscences  of  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  s.ays,  that  “ table  and  t)ody  linen  [were]  seluom 
shifted."  Memoires  hy  Sir  Archibald  Grant  of  Monymiuk,  in  P/etltltny  Club 
Miscellany,  vol.  ii.  p.  100,  Al>erdecn,  1842,  4to.  Finally,  we  have  positive 
proof  that  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  even  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  people  used,  instead  of  soap,  a substitute  too  disgusting  to 
mention.  See  tho’account  communicated  by  the  Rev.  William  Leslie  to 
Sir  John  .Sinclair,  in  isinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  ix.  p.  177, 
Edinburgh,  1793. 

“ Chamljers'  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  612. 

" A paper-mill  was  established  near  Edinburgh  in  1675 ; but  " there 
is  reason  to  conclude  this  paper-mill  was  not  continued,  and  that  paper- 
making  was  not  successfnlly  introduced  into  Scotland  till  the  middle  of  the 
succeeding  century.”  Cluimhers'  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  399.  I have  met  with 
so  many  proofs  of  the  great  accuracy  of  this  valuable  work,  that  I should 
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and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  the  sixth  cen- 
tury.^* At  all  events,  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  was, 
according  to  the  measure  of  that  age,  a rich  and  prosper- 
ous place,  enjoying  the  privilege  of  holding  both  a mar- 
ket and  a fair.'*®  It  had  also  a municipal  organization, 
and  was  governed  by  its  own  provosts  and  baillies.®** 
Yet,  even  this  famous  town  had  no  kind  of  trade  before 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  inhabitants  began  to  cure 
salmon,  and  export  it.®^  That  was  the  only  branch  of 
industry  with  which  Glasgow  was  acquainted.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  hearing,  that  so  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  entire  population  did 
not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  persons,  whose  wealth  con- 
sisted of  some  small  cattle,  and  a few  acres  of  ill-culti- 
vated land.®^ 

he  loath  to  question  any  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cbaml>ers,  when,  as  in 
this  case,  I have  only  my  memory  to  trust  to.  But  I think  that  I have 
seen  evidence  of  paper  being  successfully  manufactured  in  Scotland  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  though  I cannot  recall  the  passages.  However, 
Amot,  in  his  Uittory  of  Ediniurgh,  p.  599,  edit.  4to,  says,  “About  forty 
years  ago,  printing  or  writing  paper  began  to  be  manufactured  in  Scotland. 
Before  that,  papers  were  imported  from  Holland,  or  brought  from  Eng- 
land.’’ As  Amot’s  work  was  printed  in  1788,  this  coincides  with  Mr.  Cham- 
bers' statement.  I may  add,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  were  “ two  paper-mills  near  Perth.”  Heron's  Jourttrg  throvgh  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  p.  117,  Perth,  1799 ; and  that,  in  1751  and  1763,  the  two  first  paper- 
mills  were  erected  north  of  the  Forth.  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ix.  p.  693,  vol.  xvi.  p.  373.  Compare  LeUicc's  Letters  from 
Scotland  in  1792,  p.  420. 

“ “ This  city  was  founded  about  the  sixth  century.”  H'Cre's  Ilistorg 
of  Glasgow,  edit.  1830,  p.  120.  Compare  DenJidm’s  History  of  Glasgow, 
p.  2,  Glasgow,  1804. 

" In  1172,  a market  was  granted  to  Glasgow  ; and  in  1190,  a fair.  See 
the  charters  in  the  Appendix  to  Gibson’s  History  of  Glasgow,  pp.  299,  302, 
Gla.*gow,  1777. 

“ “ By  the  sale  of  land  made  by  Robert  de  Mythyngby  to  Mr.  Reginald 
de  Irewyne,  a.p.  1268,  it  is  evident  that  the  town  was  then  governed  bv 
provosts,  aldermen,  or  wardens,  and  baillies,  who  seem  to  have  been  inde- 
pendent of  the  bishop,  and  were  possessed  of  a common  seal,  distinct  from 
the  one  made  use  of  by  the  bishop  and  chapter.”  Gibson’s  History  of  Glas- 
gow, p.  72. 

“ “ A Mr.  William  Elphinston  is  made  mention  of  as  the  first  promoter 
of  trade  in  Glasgow,  so  early  as  the  year  1420 ; the  trade  w hich  he  pro- 
moted was,  in  all  probability,  the  curing  and  exporting  of  salmon.”  Gib- 
son's History  of  Glasgow,  p.  203.  See  also  if‘t  re’s  History  of  Glasgow, 
p.  93. 

“ Gibson  {History  of  Glasgow,  p.  74),  with  every  desire  to  take  a sanguine 
view  of  the  early  state  of  bis  own  city,  says,  that,  in  1450,  the  iohabilauts 
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Other  cities,  though  bearing  a celebrated  name,  were 
equally  backward  at  a still  more  recent  period.  Dun- 
fermline is  associated  with  many  historic  reminiscences  ; 
it  was  a favourite  residence  of  Scotch  kings,  and  many 
Scotch  parliaments  have  been  held  there.®*  Such  events 
are  supposed  to  confer  distinction ; but  the  illusion  van- 
ishes, when  we  inquire  more  minutely  into  the  condition 
of  the  place  where  they  happened.  In  spite  of  the  pomp 
of  princes  and  legislators,  Dunfermline,  which  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  was  still  a poor  village,  com- 
posed of  wooden  huts,®^  had,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  advanced  so  slowly  that  its  whole 
population,  including  that  of  its  wretched  suburbs,  did 
not  exceed  one  thousand  persons.®®  For  a Scotch  town, 
that  was  a considerable  number.  About  the  same  time, 
Greenock,  we  are  assured,  was  a village  consisting  of  a 
single  row  of  cottages,  tenanted  by  poor  fishermen.®® 
Kilmarnock,  which  is  now  a great  emporium  of  industry 
and  of  wealth,  contained,  in  1668,  between  five  and  six 
hundred  inhabitants.®^  And,  to  come  down  still  lower, 

“ might  perhaps  amount  to  fifteen  hundred and  that  “ their  wealth  con- 
sisted in  a few  burrow  roods  very  ill-cultivated,  and  in  some  small  cattle, 
which  fed  on  their  commons.” 

“ Dunfcniiline  continued  to  be  a favourite  royal  residence  as  long  as 
the  Scottish  dynasty  existed.  Charles  I.  was  bom  here  ; as  also  his  sister 
Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen  of  Bohemia,  from  whom  her  present  Majesty 
is  descended ; and  Charles  II.  paid  a visit  to  this  ancient  seat  of  ro^ty  in 
1630.  The  Scottish  parliament  was  often  held  in  it.”  M'CvHock’f  Ueo- 
graphiml  Dictionary,  London,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  723.  Compare  Mcrccr^t  Hit- 
lory  of  Dunfermlitu,  1828,  pp.  56,  68,  and  Chalmert'  Hitlory  of  Dnnferm- 
line,  1814,  p.  2<>4. 

“ In  1385,  it  was  “ only  a sorry  wooden  village,  belonging  to  the  mon- 
astery.” Mercer' t Hitlory  of  Dunfermline,  p.  62. 

“ See  “ Ms.  Annals,”  in  ChMmeri  Ilittory  of  Dwnfermline,  p.  327.  In 
1624,  wo  lejtrn  from  llalfour'e  Annala,  edit.  1825,  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  that  “ the 
quholl  bodey  of  the  towue,  wich  did  consist  of  120  tenements,  and  287 
families,  was  brunt  and  consumed.” 

*•  “ Greenock,  which  is  now  one  of  the  largest  shipping  towns  in  Scot- 
land, was,  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a mean  fishing  village,  con- 
sisting of  a single  row  of  thatched  cottages,  which  was  inhabited  by  poor 
fishermen.”  Chalmert'  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  806,  4to,  1824. 

In  May  1668,  Kilmarnock  was  burnt ; and  “ the  event  is  chiefly 
worthy  of  notice  as  marking  the  smallness  of  Kilmarnock  in  those  days, 
when,  as  yet,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
country.  A hundred  and  twenty  fiunihes  speaks  to  a population  of  between 
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even  Paisley  itself,  in  the  year  1700,  possessed  a popula- 
tion which,  according  to  the  highest  estimate,  did  not 
amoimt  to  three  thousand.^ 

Aberdeen,  the  metropolis  of  the  north,  was  looked  up 
to  as  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Scoteh  towns,  and 
was  not  a little  envied  during  the  Middle  Ages,  for  its 
power  and  importance.  These,  however,  like  all  other 
words,  are  relative,  and  mean  different  things  at  different 
periods.  Certainly,  we  shall  not  be  much  struck  by  the 
magnitude  of  that  city,  when  we  learn,  from  calculations 
made  from  its  tables  of  mortality,  that,  so  late  as  1572,  it 
could  only  boast  of  about  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
inhabitants.®®  Such  a fact  will  dispel  many  a dream  re- 
specting the  old  Scotch  towns,  particularly  if  we  call  to 
mind,  that  it  refers  to  a date,  w'hen  the  anarchy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  passing  away,  and  Aberdeen  had  for 
some  time  been  improving.  T^t  city — if  so  miserable 
a collection  of  persons  deserves  to  bo  termed  a city — was, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  places  in 
Scotland.  From  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth,  no  where  else  were  so  many  Scotchmen 
assembled  together,  except  in  Perth,  Edinburgh,  and 
possibly  in  Saint  Andrews.®®  Eespecting  Saint  An- 
drews, I have  been  unable  to  meet  with  any  precise  in- 

firc  and  aix  hundred.”  Chambtrt'  Annals,  Edinburgh,  1858,  rol.  ii.-p.  320. 
In  16.58,  their  houses  are  described  \>y  an  eye-witness  as  ‘‘little  better  than 
huts.”  Franck's  yorlhem  Memoirs,  reprinted  Edinburgh,  1821,  p.  101. 

" “Betwixt  two  and  three  thousand  souls."  Deii/iolm’s  Ilistory  of 
Glasgow,  p.  .5-12,  edit.  Glasgow,  1804. 

” In  1572,  the  registers  of  AI)crdeen  show  that  seventy-two  deaths 
occurred  in  the  year.  An  annual  mortality  of  1 in  40  would  be  a very 
favourable  estimate ; indeed,  rather  too  &vourable,  considering  the  habits 
of  the  people  at  that  time.  However,  supposing  it  to  be  1 in  40,  the  popu- 
lation would  be  2880 ; and  if,  as  I make  no  doubt,  the  mortality  was  more 
than  1 in  40,  the  population  must  of  course  have  been  less.  Kennedy,  in 
his  valuable,  but  very  uncritical,  work,  conjectures  that  “ one  fiftieth  part 
of  the  inhabitants  had  died  annually  though  it  is  certain  that  there  was 
no  town  in  Europe  any  thing  like  so  healthy  as  that.  On  this  hypothesis, 
which  is  contradicted  by  every  sort  of  statistical  evidence  that  has  come 
down  to  us,  the  number  would  be  72  x 60  ~ 3600.  See  Kennedy's  Annals  of 
Aherdeen,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  London,  1818,  4to. 

" “ St.  Andrews,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen,  appear  to  have  been  the  three 
most  populous  cities  before  the  Reformation.”  Isimson's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  ScoUand,  1836,  p.  26.  The  same  assertion  is  made  in  Lyon's 
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formation but  of  Perth  and  Edinburgh,  some  parti- 
culars are  preserved.  Perth  was  long  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  and  after  losing  that  preeminence,  it  was  still 
reputed  to  be  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom.®^  Its  wealth 
was  supposed  to  be  astonishing  ; and  every  good  Scotch- 
man was  proud  of  it,  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  his 
country.®^  But,  according  to  an  estimate  recently  made 
by  a considerable  authority  in  these  matters,  its  entire 
population,  in  the  year  1585,  was  under  nine  thousand.®* 
This  will  surprise  many  readers ; though,  considering 
the  state  of  society  at  that  time,  the  real  wonder  is,  not 
that  there  were  so  few,  but  that  there  were  so  many. 
For,  Edinburgh  itself,  notwithstanding  the  officials  and 
numerous  hangers-on,  which  the  presence  of  a court 
always  brings,  did  not  contain,  late  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  more  than  sixteen  thousand  persons.®®  Of  their 


llittory  of  St.  An/lract,  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  But  neither  of  these  writers  ap- 
pear to  have  made  many  researches  ou  the  subject,  or  else  they  would  nut 
nave  supposed  that  Aberdeen  was  larger  than  Edinburgh. 

•’  I have  carefully  re.ad  the  two  histories  of  St.  Andrews,  by  Dr.  Grier- 
son and  by  Mr.  Lyon,  hut  have  found  nothing  in  them  of  any  value  con- 
cerning the  early  history  of  that  city.  Mr.  Lyon’s  work,  which  is  in  two 
thick  volumes,  is  unusually  superficial,  even  fur  a local  history  ; and  that  is 
saying  much. 

" “Of the  thirteen  parliaments  held  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I., 
eleven  were  held  at  Perth,  one  at  Stirling,  and  one  at  Edinburgh.  The 
National  Councils  of  the  Scottish  clergy  were  held  there  unifunniy  till  1409. 
Though  losing  its  pre-eminence  by  the  selection  of  Edinburgh  as  a capital, 
Perth  has  uniformly  and  constantly  maintained  the  second  place  in  the 
order  of  burghs,  and  its  right  to  do  so  has  been  repeatedly  and  solemnly 
acknowledged.”  /’mny’s  Traditiotu  of  Perth,  Perth,  18.36,  p.  231.  See  also 
p.  305.  It  appe.ars,  however,  from  Froissart,  that  Edinburgh  was  deemed 
the  capital  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

“ 1 find  one  instance  of  its  being  praised  by  a man  who  was  not  a 
Scotchman.  Alexander  Necham  “ takes  notice  of  Perth  in  the  following 
distich,  quoted  in  Camden's  Britannia  : 

‘ Transis  ample  Tai,  per  mra,  per  oppida,  per  Perth  : 

Regnum  sustentant  illiiis  urbis  opes.’ 

Thus  Englished  in  Bishop  Oilison's  Translation  of  Camden’s  Book  : 

‘ Great  Tay,  through  Perth,  through  towns,  through  country  Hies  : 
Perth  the  whole  kingdom  with  her  wealth  supplies.’  ” 

Sindmr't  Scotlatui,  vol.  iviii.  p.  611. 

“ 1427  X 6»8562,  the  computed  population  in  15t^  and  1.585,  exclusive 
of  the  extraordinary  mortality  caused  by  the  plague.  Chntnbert’  AnnaU  of 
Scotland,  1858,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

" “ The  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  hardly 
exceeded  sixteen  thousand.”  Pinkerton'i  UUtory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 
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general  condition,  a contemporary  observer  has  left  us 
some  account.  Froissart,  who  visited  Scotland,  and  re- 
cords what  he  saw,  as  well  as  what  he  heard,  gives  a 
lamentable  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs.  The  houses  in 
Edinburgh  were  mere  huts,  thatched  with  boughs  ; and 
were  so  slightly  put  together,  that  when  one  of  them 
was  destroyed,  it  only  took  three  days  to  rebuild  it.  As 
to  the  people  who  inhabited  these  wretched  hovels,  Frois- 
sart, who  was  by  no  means  given  to  exaggeration,  assures 
us,  that  the  French,  unless  they  had  seen  them,  could 
not  have  believed  that  such  destitution  existed,  and  that 
now,  for  the  first  time,  they  understood  what  poverty 
really  was.®® 

After  this  period,  there  was,  no  doubt,  considerable 
improvement ; but  it  was  very  slow,  and  even  late  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  skilled  labour  was  hardly  known,  and 


••  When  the  French  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  the  Scotch  said,  ‘“Quel 
diable  les  a inaud^  ! Ne  savons-nous  pas  bien  faire  notre  guerre  sans  eiix 
aux  Auglois?  Nous  ne  ferons  jil  bonne  besogne  tant  coinme  ils  soient  avec 
nous.  On  leur  dise  que  ils  s'en  revoisent,  et  que  nous  somnies  gens  assez 
en  Escosse  pour  parmaiutenir  notre  guerre,  et  que  point  nous  ne  voulons 
leur  conipagnie.  Ils  ne  nous  entendent  point,  ni  nous  eux  ; nous  ne  savons 
parler  enscin)>le ; ils  auront  tant6t  rifl£  et  mang£  tout  ce  qui  est  en  ce  pays : 
ils  nous  ferunt  plus  de  contraires,  de  d^pits,  et  de  doinmages,  si  nous  lea 
laissons  couvenir,  que  les  Anglois  ne  feroient  si  ils  s’itoient  eml>attus  entre 
nous  sans  arduir.  Kt  si  les  Anglois  ardent  nos  tnaisons,  que  peut  il  chaloir  T 
Nous  les  auroiis  tant6t  refaites  h bon  niarch^,  nous  n’y  muttons  au  refaire 
que  trois  jours,  mais  que  nous  ayons  quatre  ou  six  estaches  et  de  la  niniee 
pour  lier  par  dessus.’  ' 

“ Ainsi  disoient  les  Escots  en  Escosse  h la  venue  des  seigneurs  de 
France.”  . . . . “ Et  quand  les  Anglois  y chevauclient  ou  que  ils  y vont, 
ainsi  que  ils  y out  4t6  plusieurs  fois,  il  convient  que  leurs  pourvcances,  si 
ils  veulent  vivre,  les  suivent  toujours  au  dos ; car  on  ne  trouve  rien  sur  le 
pays ; h grand'peine  y rccuevre  l'en  du  fer  pour  serrer  les  chevaux,  ni  du 
cuir  pour  faire  liarnois,  sclles  ni  brides.  Les  choses  toutes  fait^  leur  vieu- 
nent  par  mer  de  Flaudre,  et  quand  cela  leur  ddfaut,  ils  n'ont  nulle  chose. 
Quand  ces  barons  et  ces  chevaliers  de  France  qui  avoient  appris  ces  beaux 
hdtcls  k trouvur,  ces  salles  parses,  ces  chastcaux  et  ces  buns  inols  lits  pour 
veposer,  se  virent  et  trouvkrent  en  celle  povretd,  si  commenckrent  k rire  et 
h dire  : ‘ En  quel  pays  nous  a ci  amends  I’amiral  t Nous  ne  spumes  oucques 
que  ce  fftt  de  povretd  ni  de  duretd  fors  mainteuunt.’  ” Ltx  Chronique*  de 
edit.  Buchon,  Paris,  18.15,  vol.  ii.  pp.  314,  315.  “The  hovels  of 
the  common  people  were  slight  erections  of  turf,  or  twigs,  which,  as  they 
were  often  laid  waste  by  war,  were  built  merely  for  temporary  accommoda- 
tion. Their  towns  consisted  chiefly  of  wooden  cottages.”  ....  “Even 
“ late  as  16(H),  the  houses  of  EiUnburgh  were  chiefly  built  of  wood.” 
^nalmeri  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  802.  Another  account,  written  in  1670,  says. 
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honest  industry  was  universally  despised.®^  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising,  that  the  citizens,  poor,  miserable, 
and  ignorant,  should  frequently  purchase  the  protection 
of  some  powerful  noble  by  yielding  to  him  the  little  in- 
dependence that  they  might  have  retained.®*  Few  of 
the  Scotch  towns  ventured  to  elect  their  chief  magistrate 
from  among  their  own  people ; but  the  usual  course  was, 
to  choose  a neighbouring  peer  as  provost  or  baillie.®® 

“ The  houses  of  the  commonaltj  are  very  mean,  mud-wall  and  thatch,  the 
best;  but  the  poorer  sort  live  in  such  miserable  huts  as  never  eye  beheld.” 
. . . . “ In  some  parts,  where  turf  is  plentiful,  they  build  up  little  cabbins 
thereof,  with  arched  roofs  of  turf,  without  a stick  of  timber  in  it ; when 
the  house  is  dry  enough  to  bum,  it  serves  them  for  fuel,  and  they  remove 
to  another.”  llarleian  Miicellany,  vol.  vi.  p.  139,  4to,  1810. 

“Our  manufactures  were  carried  on  by  the  meanest  of  the  people, 
who  had  small  stocks,  and  were  of  no  reputation.  These  were,  for  the 
most  part,  workmen  for  home-consumpt,  such  as  masons,  house-carpenters, 
armuurers,  blacksmiths,  taylors,  shoemakers,  and  the  like.  Our  weavers 
were  few  in  number,  and  in  the  greatest  contempt,  as  their  employments 
were  more  sedentary,  and  themselves  reckoned  less  fit  for  war,  in  which  all 
were  obliged  to  serve,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  country  demanded  their 
attendance.”  The  Interest  of  Scotland  Considered,  Edinburgh,  1733,  p.  82. 
Piukerton  (History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  392),  referring  to  the  Sloane  ma- 
nuscripts, says,  “ The  author  of  an  interesting  memoir  concerning  the  state 
of  Scotland  atx>ut  1.590,  observes,  that  the  husbandmen  were  a kind  of 
slaves,  only  holding  their  lands  from  year  to  year;  that  the  nobility  being 
too  numerous  for  the  extent  of  the  country,  there  arose  too  great  an  in- 
equality of  rank  and  revenue ; and  there  was  no  middle  station  between 
a proud  landholder  and  those  who,  having  no  property  to  lose,  were  ready 
for  any  tumult.  A rich  yeomanry,  numerous  merchants  and  tradesmen  of 
property,  and  all  the  denominations  of  the  middle  class,  so  important  in  a 
flourishing  society,  were  long  to  be  confined  to  England.”  Thirteen  years 
later,  we  are  told  that  the  manufactures  of  Scotland  “ were  confined  to  a 
few  of  the  coarsest  nature,  without  which  the  poorest  nations  are  unable  to 
subsist.”  Lainy’s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  7,  under  the  year  1U03. 

" Thus,  for  instance,  “ the  town  of  Dunbar  naturally  grew  up  under 
the  shelter  of  the  castle  of  the  same  name.”  ....  “Dunbar  became  the 
town,  in  demesn,  of  the  successive  Earls  of  Dunbar  and  March,  partaking 
of  their  induences,  whether  unfortunate  or  happy.”  Chalmers'  Caledonia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  416.  “ But  when  the  regal  government  became  at  any  time 
feeble,  these  towns,  unequal  to  their  own  protection,  placed  themselves 
under  the  shelter  of  the  most  powerful  lord  in  their  neighliourhood.  Thus, 
the  town  of  Elgyu  found  it  necessary,  at  various  periods  between  the  years 
1389  and  1452,  to  accept  of  many  charters  of  protection,  and  discharges  of 
taxes,  from  the  Earls  of  Moray,  who  held  it  in  some  species  of  vassalage.” 
Sinclair's  Scotland,  vol.  V.  p.  3.  Compare  Pinkerton’s  History  of  Scotland, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  396;  and  two  letters,  written  in  1543  and  1544,  by  the  magistrates 
of  Aberdeen,  to  the  Earl  of  lluntly,  and  printed  in  the  Council  liegisler  of 
Aberdeen,  vol.  i.  pp.  190,  201,  Abcirieeu,  1844, 4to.  They  say  to  him,  “Ye 
haf  our  band  as  protectour  to  wss.  ” 

" TytUr’s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  225.  See  also  p.  131 ; and 
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Indeed,  it  often  happened  that  his  office  became  heredi- 
tary, and  was  looked  upon  as  the  vested  right  of  some 
aristocratic  family.™  To  the  head  of  that  family,  every 
thing  gave  way.  His  authority  was  so  incontestable, 
that  an  injury  done  even  to  one  of  his  retainers  was  re- 
sented, as  if  it  had  been  done  to  himself."*  The  burgesses 
who  were  sent  to  parliament,  were  completely  dependent 
on  the  noble  who  ruled  the  town.  Down  to  quite  modem 
times,  there  was  in  Scotland  no  real  popular  representa- 
tion. The  so-called  representatives  were  obliged  to  vote 
as  they  were  ordered;  they  were,  in  fact,  delegates  of  the 
aristocracy ; and  as  they  possessed  no  chamber  of  their 
own,  they  sat  and  deliberated  in  the  midst  of  their  power- 
ful masters,  by  whom  they  were  openly  intimidated."' 


Pinkerton!  II iitory  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  Sometimes  the  nobles  did 
not  leave  to  the  citizens  even  the  appearance  of  a free  election,  but  fought 
it  out  among  themselves.  An  instance  of  this  happened  at  Perth,  in  1644, 
“ where  a claim  for  the  office  of  provost  was  decided  by  arms,  between  Lord 
Ruthvvn  on  the  one  side,  supported  by  a numerous  train  of  his  vassals,  and 
Lord  Gray,  with  Norman  Lesley  master  of  Rothes,  and  Charteris  of  Kin- 
&uns,  on  the  other.”  Toiler,  vol.  iv.  p.  323. 

" For  illustrations  of  this  custom,  see  Iloilimhead' ! Scottish  Chronicle, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2:10.  Brown's  History  of  (llasyow,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.  Denholm's 
History  of  (jlasyow,  p.  249.  Mercer’s  History  of  Dunfermline,  p.  83. 

” ‘‘An  injury  inflicted  on  the  ‘man’  of  a nobleman  was  resented  as 
much  as  if  he  himself  had  been  the  iigured  party.”  Preface  to  the  Council 
Register  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  i.  p.  xii. 

” See,  in  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  93, 1st  edit.,  a spi- 
rited description  of  Scotland  in  1639.  “The  parliament  of  the  northern 
kingdom  was  a very  different  body  from  that  which  bore  the  same  name  in 
England."  . . . . “ The  three  estates  eat  in  one  house.  The  commissioners 
of  the  burghs  were  considered  merely  as  retainers  of  the  great  nobles,”  &c. 
To  come  down  much  later.  Lord  Cockbum  gives  a terrible  account  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Scotland  in  1794,  the  year  in  which  JeATrey  was  called  to 
the  bar.  “There  was  then,  in  this  country,  no  popular  representation,  no 
emancipated  burghs,  no  effective  rival  of  the  established  church,  no  inde- 
pendent press,  no  free  public  meetings,  and  no  better  trial  by  jury,  even  in 
political  cases  (except  high  treason),  than  what  was  consistent  with  the 
circumstances,  that  the  jurors  were  not  sent  into  court  under  any  impartial 
rule,  and  that,  when  in  court,  those  who  were  to  try  the  case  were  named 
by  the  presiding  judge.  The  Scotch  representatives  were  only  forty-five,  of 
whom  thii'ty  were  elected  for  counties,  and  fifteen  for  towns.  Both  from  its 
price  and  its  nature  (being  enveloped  in  feudal  and  technical  absurdities), 
the  elective  franchise  in  counties,  where  alone  it  existed,  was  far  above  the 
reach  of  the  whole  lower,  and  of  a great  majority  of  the  middle,  and  of 
many  even  of  the  higher,  ranks.  There  were  probably  not  above  1500  or 
200(f  county  electors  in  all  Scotland  ; a body  not  too  large  to  be  held,  hope 
included,  in  govemment's  hand.  The  return,  therefore,  of  a single  oppo- 
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Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  idle 
for  the  crown  to  have  expected  aid  from  a body  of  men 
who  themselves  had  no  influence,  and  whose  scanty 
privileges  existed  only  on  suflTrance.  But  there  was 
another  class,  which  was  extremely  powerful,  and  to 
which  the  Scotch  kings  naturally  turned.  That  class  was 
the  clergy ; and  the  interest  which  both  parties  had  in 
weakening  the  nobles,  caused  a coalition  between  the 
church  and  the  throne,  against  the  aristocracy.  During 
a long  period,  aud  indeed  until  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  kings  almost  invariably  favoured  the 
clergy,  and  increased  their  privileges  in  every  way  they 
could.  The  Reformation  dissolved  this  alliance,  and  gave 
rise  to  new  combinations,  which  I shall  presently  indicate. 
But  while  the  alliance  lasted,  it  was  of  great  use  to  the 
clergy,  by  imparting  to  their  claims  a legitimate  sanc- 
tion, and  making  them  appear  the  supporters  of  order 
and  of  regular  government.  The  result,  however,  clearly 
proved  that  the  nobles  were  more  than  equal  to  the  con- 
federacy which  opposed  them.  Indeed,  looking  at  their 
enormoiLS  power,  the  only  wonder  is,  that  the  clergy 
could  have  prolonged  the  contest  as  they  did ; since  they 
were  not  actually  overthrown  until  the  year  1560.  That 
the  struggle  should  have  been  so  arduous,  and  should 
have  extended  over  so  considerable  a period,  is  what,  on 


Bition  member  was  never  to  be  expected.”  . . . . “ Of  the  Bfteen  town 
members,  Edinburgh  returned  one.  The  other  fourteen  were  produced  by 
clusters  of  four  or  five  unconnected  burghs  electing  each  one  delegate,  and 
these  four  or  five  delegates  electing  the  representative.  Whatever  this  sys- 
tem may  have  been  originally,  it  had  grown,  in  reference  to  the  people, 
into  ns  complete  a mockery  as  if  it  had  b^n  invented  fur  their  degra^tion. 
The  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  all  managed  by  town-councils, 
of  never  more  than  thirty-three  members  ; and  every  town-council  was  self- 
elected,  and  consequently  perpetuated  its  own  interests.  The  election  of 
either  the  U)wn  or  the  county  member  was  a matter  of  such  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  the  people,  that  they  often  only  knew  of  it  by  the  ringing  of  a bell,  or 
by  seeing  it  mentioned  next  day  in  a newspaper ; fur  the  Circe  was  generally 
performed  in  an  apartment  from  which,  if  convenient,  the  public  could  be 
excluded,  and  never  in  the  open  air.”  Cochburn'i  Life  of  Jeffrey,  Edin- 
burgh, 18.’>2,  vol.  i.  pp.  74-76.  On  the  state  of  Scotch  representation  be- 
tween this  and  the  Hefonn  Bill,  compare  Irviny't  History  of  Dumbarton- 
shire, 4to,  1860,  pp.  275,  276,  with  Moore's  Memoirs,  edited  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  vol.  iv.  p.  268,  vol.  vi.  p.  163,  Loudon,  1853-4. 
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a superficial  view,  no  one  could  have  expected.  The 
reason  of  this,  I shall  now  endeavour  to  explain ; and  I 
shall,  I trust,  succeed  in  proving,  that  in  Scotland  there 
was  a long  train  of  general  causes,  which  secured  to  the 
spiritual  classes  immense  influence,  and  which  enabled 
them,  not  only  to  do  battle  with  the  most  powerful 
aristocracy  in  Europe,  but  to  rise  up,  after  what  seemed 
their  final  defeat,  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever,  and  event- 
ually to  exercise,  as  Protestant  preachers,  an  authority 
nowise  inferior  to  that  which  they  had  wielded  as  Catho- 
lic priests. 

Of  all  Protestant  countries,  Scotland  is  certainly  the 
one  where  the  course  of  affairs  has  for  the  longest  period 
been  most  favourable  to  the  interests  of  superstition. 
How  those  interests  were  encouraged  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  I shall  hereafter  relate. 
At  present,  I purpose  to  examine  the  causes  of  their 
early  growth,  and  to  show  the  way  in  which  they  were 
not  only  connected  with  the  Reformation,  but  gave  to 
that  great  event  some  peculiarities  which  are  extremely 
remarkable,  and  are  diametrically  opposed  to  what  hap- 
pened in  England. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  what  I have  else- 
where stated,'®  he  will  remember  that  the  two  principal 
sources  of  superstition  are  ignorance  and  danger ; ignor- 
ance keeping  men  unacquainted  with  natural  causes, 
and  danger  making  them  recur  to  supernatural  ones.  Or, 
to  express  the  same  proposition  in  other  words,  the  feel- 
ing of  veneration,  which,  under  one  of  its  aspects,  takes 
the  form  of  superstition,  is  a product  of  wonder  and  of 
fear  and  it  is  obvious  that  wonder  is  connected  with 
ignorance,  and  that  fear  is  connected  with  danger."® 
Hence  it  is,  that  whatever  in  any  country  increases  the 


’*  Hittory  of  CiviUxition,  vol.  i.  pp.  113-117,  342-347. 

” Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  616. 

’•  We  must  discriminate  between  wonder  and  admiration.  Wonder  is 
the  product  of  ignorance ; admiration  is  the  product  of  knowledge.  Ignor- 
ance wonders  at  the  supposed  irregularities  of  nature ; science  admires  its 
uniformities.  The  earlier  writers  rarely  attended  to  this  distinction,  be- 
cause thc}  were  misled  by  the  etymology  of  the  word  “admiration.”  The 
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total  amount  of  amazement,  or  whatever  in  any  country 
increases  the  total  amount  of  peril,  has  a direct  tendency 
to  increase  the  total  amount  of  superstition,  and  there- 
fore to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  priesthood. 

By  applying  these  principles  to  Scotland,  we  shall  he 
able  to  explain  several  facts  in  the  history  of  that  country. 
In  the  first  place,  the  features  of  its  scenery  ofter  a marked 
contrast  to  those  of  England,  and  are  much  more  likely, 
among  an  ignorant  people,  to  suggest  effective  and  per- 
manent superstitions.  The  storms  and  the  mists,  the 
darkened  sky  flashed  by  frequent  lightning,  the  peals 
of  thunder  reverberating  from  mountain  to  mountain, 
and  echoing  on  eveiy  side,  the  dangerous  hurricanes,  the 
gusts  sweeping  the  innumerable  lakes  with  which  the 
country  is  studded,  the  rolling  and  impetuous  torrent 
flooding  the  path  of  the  traveller  and  stopping  his  pro- 
gress, are  strangely  different  to  those  safer  and  milder 
phenomena,  among  which  the  English  people  have  deve- 
loped their  prosperity,  and  built  up  their  mighty  cities. 
Even  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  one  of  the  blackest  super- 
stitions which  has  ever  defaced  the  human  mind,  has 
been  affected  by  these  peculiarities ; and  it  has  been  well 
observed,  that  while,  according  to  the  old  English  creed, 
the  witch  was  a miserable  and  decrepit  hag,  the  slave 
rather  than  the  mistress  of  the  demons  which  haunted 
her,  she,  in  Scotland,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a potent  sor- 
cerer, who  mastered  the  evil  spirit,  and,  forcing  it  to  do 
her  will,  spread  among  the  people  a far  deeper  and  more 
lasting  terror.^* 

Romans  were  very  superficial  thinkers  upon  all  matters  except  jurispru- 
dence; and  their  blundering  use  of  “ admirari”  gave  rise  to  the  error,  so 
common  among  our  old  writers,  of  “ 1 admire,”  instead  of  “ I wonder.” 

'•  “ Our  .Scottish  witch  is  a far  more  frightful  being  than  her  super- 
natural coadjutor  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed.  She  sometimes  seems 
to  rise  from  the  proper  sphere  of  the  witch,  who  is  only  the  slave,  into  that 
of  the  sorcerer,  who  is  master  of  the  demon.”  . . . . “ In  a people,  so  far 
behind  their  neighbours  in  domestic  organisation,  poor  and  hardy,  inhabit- 
ing a country  of  mountains,  torrents,  and  rocks,  where  cultivation  was 
scanty,  accustomed  to  gloomy  mists  and  wild  storms,  every  impression  must 
necessarily  assume  a corresponding  character.  Superstitions,  like  funguses 
and  vermin,  are  existences  peculiar  to  the  spot  where  they  appear,  and  are 
governed  by  its  physical  accidents.”  . . . . “ And  thus  it  is  that  the  iudi- 
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Similar  results  were  produced  by  the  incessant  and 
sanguinary  wars  to  which  Scotland  was  exposed,  and 
especially  by  the  cruel  ravages  of  the  English  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Whatever  religion  may  be  in  the  ascen- 
dant, the  influence  of  its  ministers  is  invariably  strength- 
ened by  a long  and  dangerous  war,  the  uncertainties  of 
W'hich  perplex  the  minds  of  men,  and  induce  them,  when 
natural  resources  are  failing,  to  call  on  the  supernatural 
for  help.  On  such  occasions,  the  clergy  rise  in  import- 
ance ; the  churches  are  more  than  usually  filled  ; and  the 
priest,  putting  himself  forward  as  the  exponent  of  the 
wishes  of  God,  assumes  the  language  of  authority,  and 
either  comforts  the  people  under  their  losses  in  a right- 
eous cause,  or  else  explains  to  them  that  those  losses  are 
sent  as  a visitation  for  their  sins,  and  as  a warning  that 
they  have  not  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  their  reli- 
gious duties ; in  other  w'ords,  that  they  have  neglected 


cations  of  witchcraft  in  Scotland  are  as  different  from  those  of  the  super- 
stition which  in  England  receives  the  same  name,  as  the  Qrampian  Moun- 
tains from  Shooter’s  Hill  or  Kennington  Common.”  liurton’s  Criaiinal 
TrinU  in  fkvtlawl,  vol.  i.  pp.  240  243.  This  is  admirably  expressed,  and 
exhausts  the  general  view  of  the  subject.  The  relation  between  the  super- 
stition of  the  Scotch  and  the  physical  aspects  of  their  country  is  also 
touched  upon,  though  with  much  inferior  ability,  in  lirvtnie’t  IHttory  of 
the  Hif/Uantisy  vol.  i.  p.  lOfi,  and  in  tSineliiir'i  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  SCO. 
Hume,  in  his  CotnmetUariet  on  tJte  Ijaxo  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  556,  has  an 
interesting  pas.-.age  on  the  high  pretensions  of  Scotch  witchcraft,  which 
never  degenerated,  as  in  other  countries,  into  a mere  attempt  at  deception, 
but  always  remained  a sturdy  and  deep-rooted  belief.  He  says,  “ For, 
among  the  many  trials  for  witchcraft  which  till  the  record,  I have  not 
observed  that  there  is  even  one  which  proceeds  upon  the  notion  of  a vain  or 
cheating  art,  falsely  used  by  an  impostor  to  deceive  the  weak  and  credu- 
lous.” Further  information  respecting  Scotch  witchcraft  will  be  found  in 
Mackenzie'e  Criminal  Lava  of  SculUmd,  Edinburgh,  folio,  16!t9,  pp.  42-56 ; 
Corren)iondfnet  of  ilr».  (Intnt  of  Ijaeigan,  London,  1844,  vol.  iii.  pp.  186, 
187;  SoiUhtyt  Life  of  liM,  London,  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  52;  f 'emon  Corre- 
tfxondence,  edited  by  Janies,  London,  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  301  ; Wdd'a  Uitlory 
of  the  Uoyal  Society,  London,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  80;  Letters  from  a Oentleman 
»H  the  Sorth  of  Scolltmd,  edit.  1815,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221 ; The  SyottUtooode 
MiactUany,  vol.  ii.  p.  41,  Edinburgh,  1845  ; Lyon's  History  of  St.  Andrrxrs, 
Edinburgh,  1843,  vol.  ii.  pp.  56,  57.  The  work  of  James  1.,  and  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  need  hardly  be  referred  to,  as  they  are  well  known  to  every 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  h story  of  witchcraft ; but  Pitcairn’s  Criminal 
Trials,  though  less  read,  are,  in  every  respect,  more  valuable,  on  account 
of  the  materials  they  contain  for  a study  of  this  department  of  Scotch 
superstition. 
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rites  and  ceremonies,  in  the  performance  of  which  the 
priest  himself  has  a personal  interest. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  fourteenth  centur)% 
when  the  sufferings  of  Scotland  were  at  their  height,  the 
clergy  flourished  more  than  ever ; so  that  as  the  country 
became  poorer,  the  spiritual  classes  became  richer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Even  in  the  fifteenth, 
and  first  half  of  the  sixteenth,  centur)^,  when  industry 
began  somewhat  to  advance,  we  are  assured  that  not- 
withstanding the  improvement  in  the  position  of  laymen, 
the  whole  of  their  wealth  put  together,  and  including 
the  possessions  of  all  ranks,  was  barely  equal  to  the 
wealth  of  the  Church."^  If  the  hierarchy  were  so  rapa- 
cious and  so  successful  during  a period  of  comparative 
scciu-ity,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  overrate  the  enormous 
harvest  they  must  have  reaped  in  those  earlier  days, 
when  danger  being  much  more  imminent,  hardly  any 
one  died  without  leaving  something  to  them ; all  being 
anxious  to  testify  their  respect  towards  those  w'ho  knew 
more  than  their  fellows,  and  whose  prayers  could  either 
avert  present  evil,  or  secure  future  happiness.'* 

” Pinkerton  {Hiftorj/  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  414)  says,  that,  in  the  reifpis 
of  James  II.  and  James  III.,  “ the  wealth  of  the  Church  was  at  least  eipii- 
valent  to  that  of  all  the  l.ay  interest.”  Sec  also  Life  of  Spoilitwoode,  p.  liiu, 
in  volume  i.  of  his  llietory  of  the  Chtrch  of  ScoUaad.  “The  numerous  de- 
vices employed  by  ecclesiastics,  both  secular  and  regular,  for  enriching  the 
several  Foundations  to  which  they  were  attached,  had  transferred  into 
their  hands  more  than  half  of  the  territorial  property  of  Scotland,  or  of  its 
annual  produce.” 

In  regard  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  stated  by  a high 
authority,  that,  just  before  the  Reformation,  “ the  full  half  of  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  belonged  to  the  clergy.”  M'Cruft  Life  of  Kmx,  p.  10.  Aud 
another  writer  says,  “ If  wo  take  into  account  the  annual  value  of  all  these 
abbeys  and  monasteries,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishoprics,  it  will  appear 
at  once  that  the  Scottish  Catholic  hierarchy  was  more  muniticcntly  en- 
dowed, considering  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  kingdom,  than  it  was  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe.”  Ijawson'*  Homan  Catholic  Church  in  Scot- 
laml,  p.  :^2.  See  also,  respecting  the  incomes  of  the  Scotch  bishops,  which, 
considering  the  poverty  of  the  country,  were  truly  enormous,  Lyon'i  History 
of  St.  .Intlreics,  Edinburgh,  184.3,  vol.  i.  pp.  97,  125. 

^ “ They  could  employ  all  the  motives  of  fear  and  of  hope,  of  terror  and 
of  consolation,  which  operate  most  powerfully  on  the  human  mind.  They 
haunted  the  weak  and  the  credulous ; they  bcsic^d  the  beds  of  the  sick 
and  of  the  dying ; they  suffered  few  to  go  out  of  the  world  without  leaving 
nutflts  of  their  liberality  to  the  Church,  aud  taught  them  to  compound  with 
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Another  consequence  of  these  protracted  wars  was, 
that  a more  than  ordinary  proportion  of  the  population 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  because  in  it  alone 
there  was  some  chance  of  safety ; and  the  monasteries  in 
particular  were  crowded  with  persons  who  hoped,  though 
frequently  in  vain,  to  escape  from  the  burnings  and 
slaughterings  to  which  Scotland  was  exposed.  When 
the  countrj%  in  the  fifteenth  century,  began  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  these  ravages,  the  absence  of  manu- 
factures and  of  commerce,  made  the  Church  the  best 
avenue  to  wealth;'®  so  that  it  was  entered  by  peaceful 
men  for  the  purpose  of  security,  and  by  ambitious  men 
as  the  surest  means  of  achieving  distinction. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  want  of  great  cities,  and  of 
that  form  of  industry  which  belongs  to  them,  made  the 
spiritual  classes  more  numerous  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been ; and  what  is  very  observable  is,  that  it 
not  only  increased  their  number,  but  also  increased  the 
disposition  of  the  people  to  obey  them.  Agriculturists 
are  naturally,  and  by  the  very  circumstances  of  their 
daily  life,  more  superstitious  than  manufacturers,  because 
the  events  with  which  they  deal  are  more  mysterious, 
that  is  to  say,  more  difficult  to  generalize  and  predict.®® 
Hence  it  is,  that,  as  a body,  the  inhabitants  of  agricul- 
tural districts  pay  greater  respect  to  the  teachings  of 
their  clergy  than  the  inhabitants  of  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. The  growth  of  cities  has,  therefore,  been  a main 
cause  of  the  decline  of  ecclesiastical  power ; and  the  fact 
that,  imtil  the  eighteenth  century,  Scotland  had  nothing 
worthy  of  being  called  a city,  is  one  of  many  circum- 


the  Almighty  for  their  gins,  by  bestowing  riches  upon  those  who  called 
themselves  his  servants.”  Uittory  of  Scotland,  hook  ii.  p.  89,  in  Robertfim'i 
Moris,  London,  1831.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  clergy  of  one  persuasion  expose  the  artifices  of  those  of  another.  By 
comparing  their  different  statements,  laymen  gain  on  insight  iuto  the  en- 
tire scheme. 

™ Pinkerton  observes,  under  the  year  1514,  that  “ ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities presented  almost  the  only  path  to  opulence.”  UUtory  of  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

••  Buclde't  llUtorj)  of  Civilisation,  vol.  i.  pp.  344-348. 
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stances  which  explain  the  prevalence  of  Scotch  supei*sti- 
tion,  and  the  inordinate  influence  of  the  Scotch  clergj-. 

To  this,  we  must  add  another  consideration  of  great 
moment.  Partly  from  the  structure  of  the  country,  parti}* 
from  the  weakness  of  the  crown,  and  partly  from  the 
necessity  of  being  constantly  in  arms  to  repel  foreign  in- 
vaders, the  predatory  habits  incidental  to  an  early  state 
of  society  were  encouraged,  and  consequently  the  reign 
of  ignorance  was  prolonged.  Little  was  studied,  and 
nothing  was  known.  Until  the  fifteenth  century,  there 
was  not  even  an  university  in  Scotland,  the  first  having 
been  founded  at  St.  Andrews  in  1412.*^  The  nobles, 
when  they  were  not  making  war  upon  the  enemy,  occu- 
pied the*6clves  in  cutting  each  other’s  throats,  and  steal- 
ing each  other’s  cattle.®^  Such  was  their  ignorance,  that, 
even  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  there  is  said  to  be 
no  instance  of  a Scotch  baron  being  able  to  sign  his  own 
name.®^  And  as  nothing  approaching  to  a middle  class 


•'  Arnot  {History  of  EdMrurgh,  p.  3S6)  s.iys,  that  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  was  founded  in  1412 ; and  the  same  thing  is  stated  in  Krmirtly’s 
Annals  of  Ahf,-deen,-<to\.  ii.  p.  83.  Grierson,  in  his  History  of  Si.  Andrars, 
Cupar,  1838,  p.  14,  says,  “ In  1410,  the  city  of  St.  Andrews  first  saw  the 
establishment  of  its  famous  university,  the  most  ancient  institution  of  the 
kind  that  exists  in  Scothand  but,  at  n.  144  of  the  same  work,  we  are  told, 
that  the  charter,  “ constituting  and  oeclaring  it  to  be  a university,”  is 
“dated  at  St.  Andrews,  the  27th  of  February  1411.”  See  also  Lyon's 
History  of  St.  Andrews,  vol.  i.  pp.  203-206,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.  At  all  events, 
“ at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  no  university  existed  in 
Scotland ; and  the  youth  who  were  desirous  of  a liberal  education  were 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  it  abroad.”  il'Crie's  Life  of  ilelviUe,  vol.  i. 
p.  211.  The  charter  granted  by  the  Pope,  confinning  the  university,  reached 
Scotland  in  1413.  Lawson's  Homan  CeUholic  Church  in  Scotland,  Edin- 
burgh, 1836,  p.  12. 

“ Those  were  times,  when,  as  a Scotch  lawyer  delicately  expresses  him- 
self, “ thieving  was  not  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  low  and  indigent,  but  often 
common  to  them  with  persons  of  rank  and  landed  estate.”  Hume's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Ism  of  Scodatid,  4to,  1797,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  The  usual  form  of 
robbery  being  cattle-stealing,  a particular  name  was  invented  for  it ; sec 
p.  148,  where  we  learn  that  it  “was  distinguished  by  the  name  of Hership 
or  Ilerdship,  being  the  driving  away  of  numbers  of  cattle,  or  other  bestial, 
by  the  masterful  force  of  armed  people.” 

“ Tytlcr,  who  was  a great  patriot,  and  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  merit 
of  every  thing  which  was  Scotch,  does  nevertheless  allow  that,  “from  the 
accession  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  death  of  David  II.  {i.e.  in  1370),  it  would 
be  impossible,  I believe,  to  produce  a single  instance  of  a Scottish  baron  who 
could  sign  his  own  name.”  Tyder's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  239, 240. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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had  been  yet  formed,  we  may  from  this  gain  some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  people  at 
large.®^  Their  minds  must  have  been  immersed  in  a 
darkness  which  we  can  now  barely  conceive.  No  trades, 
or  arts,  being  practised  which  required  skill,  or  dexterity, 
there  was  nothing  to  exercise  their  intellects.  They  con- 
sequently remained  so  stupid  and  brutal,  that  an  intel- 
ligent observer,  who  visited  Scotland  in  the  year  1300, 
likens  them  to  savages,  so  much  was  he  struck  by  their 
barbarism  and  their  unsocial  manners.®^  Another  miter, 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  uses  the  same  expression  ; 
and,  classing  them  mth  the  animals  which  they  tended, 
he  declares  that  Scotland  is  fuller  of  savages  than  of 
cattle.*®  ^ 

By  this  combination  of  events,  and  by  this  union  of 
ignorance  with  danger,  the  clergy  had,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  obtained  more  influence  in  Scotland  than  in  any 
other  European  country,  Spain  alone  excepted.  And  as 
the  power  of  the  nobles  had  increased  quite  as  rapidly, 
it  was  natural  that  the  crown,  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  great  barons,  should  turn  for  aid  to  the  Church. 
During  the  fifteenth  century,  and  part  of  the  sixteenth, 
this  alliance  was  strictly  preserved  and  the  political 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  I find  it  casually  mentioned,  that  “ David 
Straiton,  a cadet  of  the  house  of  Laureston,”  ....  “could  not  re.ad.” 
llWroio’*  ColUction-i,  vol.  i.  pp.  C,  6.  The  famous  chief,  Walter  Scott  of 
Harden,  was  married  in  1567  ; and  “his  marriage  contract  is  signed  by  a 
notary,  because  none  of  the  parties  could  write  their  names.”  Chambert’ 
AntuiU,  vol.  i.  p.  46.  Crawfurd  {llUtory  of  Ilenfrevi,  part  iii.  p.  313)  says  : 
“the  modern  practice  of  subscribing  names  to  writo  of  moment  was  not 
used  in  Scotland  till  about  the  year  1 540 but  he  forgets  to  tell  us  why  it 
was  not  used.  In  1564,  Robert  Scot  of  Thirlstane,  “ancestor  of  Lord 
Napier,”  could  not  sign  his  imme.  See  Pitcaim'i  Criminal  Trials  in  Scol- 
latxd,  vol.  iii.  p.  394. 

“ A Scotchman,  of  considerable  learning,  says : “ Scotland  was  no  less 
ignorant  and  superstitious  at  the  bemnning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  than  it 
was  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth.”  DalrympU's  Annals  of  Scotland, 
Vol.  i.  p.  428. 

“ “ Et  sont  ainsi  comme  gens  sauvages  qui  ne  se  savent  avoir  ni  de 
nulli  accointcr.”  Les  Chroni(]Uts  de  Froissart,  eixt.  Buchon,  Paris,  1835, 
vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

“ “ Plus  pleine  do  sauvaginc  que  de  bestail.”  Hist,  de  Charles  VI,  par 
Le  I^ahoureur,  quoted  in  PinJeerton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

»'  Occasionally,  we  find  evidence  of  it  earlier,  but  it  was  hardly  systom- 
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liistory  of  Scotland  is  the  history  of  a struggle  by  the 
kings  and  the  clergy  against  the  enormous  authority  of 
the  nobles.  The  contest,  after  lasting  about  a hundred 
and  sixty  years,  was  brought  to  a close  in  1560,  by  the 
triumph  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Church.  With  such  force,  however,  had  the  circum- 
stance just  narrated,  engrained  superstition  into  the 
Scotch  character,  that  the  spiritual  classes  quickly 
rallied,  and,  under  their  new  name  of  Protestants,  they 
became  as  formidable  as  under  their  old  name  of  Catho- 
lics. Forty-three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Eeformation  in  Scotland,  James  VI.  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  and  was  able  to  array  the  force  of  the  south- 
ern country  against  the  reftactory  barons  of  the  northern. 
From  that  moment  the  Scotch  aristocracy  began  to  de- 
cline ; and,  the  equipoise  to  the  clergy  being  removed, 
the  Church  became  so  powerful,  that,  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  was  the  most  effec- 
tual obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Scotland ; and  even  now 
it  exercises  a sway  which  is  incomprehensible  to  those 
who  have  not  carefully  studied  the  whole  chain  of  its 
antecedents.  To  trace  with  minuteness  the  long  course 
of  affairs  which  has  led  to  this  unfortunate  result,  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  object  of  an  Introduction,  whose 
only  aim  it  is  to  establish  broad  and  general  principles. 
But,  to  bring  the  question  clearly  before  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  I should  give  a slight 
sketch  of  the  relation  which  the  nobles  bore  to  the  clergy 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  their  relative  position,  and  their  implacable 
hatred  of  each  other,  brought  about  the  Refonnation. 
By  this  means,  we  shall  perceive,  that  the  great  Protest- 
ant movement,  which,  in  other  countries,  was  democratic, 
was,  in  Scotland,  aristocratic.  We  shall  also  see,  that, 
in  Scotland,  the  Eeformation,  not  being  the  work  of  the 
people,  has  never  produced  the  effects  which  might  have 

atic.  Compare  Ti/tler'i  IlUtory  o f Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  CG,  with  Tkdrym'ple  t 
Annalc,  vol.  i.  pp.  72,  110,  111,  194,  vol.  ilL  p.  296;  Nimmo’t  Iluitory  of 
Stirlingohire,  p.  88;  Chalmtrt’  Hittory  of  Dunfermline,  pp.  133,  134. 
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been  expected  from  it,  and  which  it  did  produce  in  Eng- 
land. It  is,  indeed,  but  too  evident,  that,  while  in  Eng- 
land, Protestantism  has  diminished  superstition,  has 
weakened  the  clergy,  has  increased  toleration,  and,  in  a 
word,  has  secured  the  triumph  of  secular  interests  over 
eccle.siastical  ones,  its  result  in  Scotland  has  been  entirely 
different ; and  that,  in  that  country,  the  Church,  chang- 
ing its  form,  without  altering  its  spirit,  not  only  cherished 
its  ancient  pretensions,  but  unhappily  retained  its  ancient 
power ; and  that,  although  that  power  is  now  dwindling 
away,  the  Scotch  preachers  still  e.xhibit,  whenever  they 
dare,  an  insolent  and  domineering  spirit,  which  shows 
how  much  real  weakness  there  yet  lurks  in  the  nation, 
where  such  extravagant  claims  arc  not  immediately 
sileuced  by  the  voice  of  loud  and  general  ridicule. 
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CoxDiTioN  01  Scotland  is  the  Fitteesth  asd  Sixteenth  Cesturieb. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  alliance  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Church,  and  the  determination  of  tliat 
alliance  to  overthrow  the  nobles,  became  manifest.  In- 
dications of  this  may  be  ti-aced  in  the  policy  of  Albany, 
who  was  Regent  from  140G  to  1419,  and  who  made  it 
his  principal  object  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the 
clergy.*  lie  also  dealt  the  first  great  blow  upon  which 
any  government  had  ventured  against  the  aristocracy. 
Donald,  who  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scot- 
tish chieftains,  and  who,  indeed,  by  the  possession  of  the 
"Western  Isles,  was  almost  an  independent  prince,  had 
seized  the  earldom  of  Ross,  which,  if  ho  could  have  re- 
tained, would  have  enabled  him  to  set  the  Crown  at 
defiance.  Albany,  backed  by  the  Church,  marched  into 
his  territories,  in  1411,  forced  him  to  renounce  the  earl- 
dom, to  make  personal  submission,  and  to  give  hostages 
for  his  future  conduct.^  So  vigorous  a proceeding  on  tlie 
part  of  the  executive,  was  extremely  unusual  in  Scot- 
land f and  it  was  the  first  of  a series  of  aggressions, 
which  ended  in  the  Crown  obtaining  for  itself,  not  only 

• “ The  Church  was  eminently  favoured  by  Albany.”  Pinttrton’i  Uittory 
of  ikollaiul,  vol.  i.  p.  86.  But  Pinkerton  misunderstands  his  policy  in 
regard  to  the  nobles. 

• Skene't  Hiyhlatulert,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72-74  ; Browmt  Hilary  of  Me  Iligk- 
latttU,  vol.  i.  p.  162,  vol.  iv.  pp.  435,  436. 

• Chalmers  (Cul^lonui,  vol.  i.  pp.  826,  827),  referring  to  the  state  of 
things  before  Albany,  says,  “There  is  not  a trace  of  any  attempt  by 
Robert  II.  to  limit  the  power  of  the  nobles,  whatever  he  may  have  added, 
by  his  improvident  grants,  to  their  independence,  lie  appears  not  to  have 
attempted  to  raise  the  royal  prerogative  from  the  debasement,  in  which  the 
imprudence  and  misfortunes  of  I>avid  11.  had  left  it.”  And,  of  bis  suc- 
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Eoss,  but  also  the  Western  Isles.^  Tlic  policy  inaugu- 
rated by  Albany,  was  followed  up  Avith  still  greater 
energy  by  James  I.  In  1424,  this  bold  and  active  prince 
procured  an  enactment,  obliging  many  of  the  nobles  to 
show  their  charters,  in  order  that  it  might  be  ascertained 
what  lands  they  held,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Crown.®  And,  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  clergy, 
he,  in  1425,  issued  a commission,  authorizing  the  Bishop 
of  Saint  Andrews  to  restore  to  the  Church  whatever  had 
been  alienated  from  it ; while  he  at  the  same  time  directed 
that  the  justiciaries  should  assist  in  enforcing  execution 
of  the  decree.®  This  occurred  in  June  ; and  what  shows 
that  it  Avas  part  of  a general  scheme  is,  that  in  the  preced- 
ing spring,  the  king  suddenly  arrested,  in  the  parliament 
assembled  at  Perth,  upwards  of  twenty  of  the  principal 
nobles,  put  four  of  them  to  death,  and  confiscated  several 
of  their  estates.^  Two  years  afterwai-ds,  he,  Avith  equal 
perfidy,  summoned  the  Highland  chiefs  to  meet  him  at 

ceasor,  Robert  III.,  “ So  mild  a prince,  and  bo  weak  a man,  was  not  very 
likely  to  make  any  attempt  upon  the  power  of  others,  when  he  could 
scarcely  support  his  own.” 

* In  1476,  “ the  Karldom  of  Ross  was  in.'Uienably  annexed  to  the  Crown ; 
and  a great  blow  was  thus  struck  at  the  power  and  grandeur  of  a family 
which  had  so  repeatedly  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland.”  Gregory’it 
Jlittory  of  the  l\'etteni  llighlande,  Edinburgh,  1836,  p.  50.  In  1493, 
"John,  fourth  and  last  Loril  of  the  Isles,  was  forfeited,  and  deprived  of  his 
title  and  estates.”  Ibid.  p.  58. 

‘ As  those  who  held  crown  lands  were  legally,  though  not  in  reality,  the 
king's  tenants,  the  act  declared,  that  “ gif  it  like  the  king,  he  may  ger 
Bumonde  all  and  sindry  his  tenaiid  at  lauchfull  day  and  place  to  schawc  thar 
chartis.”  The  AcU  of  the  I’arliamerU  of  licotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  4,  f 9,  edit, 
folio,  1814. 

< “On  the  8th  June  1425,  James  issued  a commission  to  Uenry, 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  authorising  him  to  resume  all  alienations  from  the 
Church,  with  power  of  anathema,  and  orders  to  all  justiciaries  to  assist. 
This  curious  paper  is  preserved  in  Harl.  Ms.  4637,  vol.  iii.  f.  189.”  Pin~ 
kerton'e  Ilittory  of  ScoUand,  vol.  i.  p.  116.  Archbishop  Spottiswoode, 
delighted  with  his  policy,  calls  him  a “good  king,”  and  says  that  he  built 
for  the  Carthusians  “ a beautiful  monastery  at  Perth,  bestowing  large  re- 
venues upon  the  same.”  SpottUtcoode’ t liietory  of  the  Church  of  iicotlntid, 
vol.  i.  p.  113.  And  Keith  assures  us  that,  on  one  occasion,  James  I.  went 
so  far  as  to  give  to  one  of  the  bishops  “ a silver  cross,  in  which  was  con- 
tained a bit  of  the  wooden  cross,  on  which  the  apostle  St.  Andrew  had  been 
crucified.”  Keith's  Catoiogxie  of  Acotch  lIMope,  Edinburgh,  1755,  4to,  p.  67. 

' Compare  Balfour's  Annales,  vol.  i.  pp.  153-1.56,  with  Pinkerton’s  His- 
tory, vol.  i.  pp.  113-115.  Between  these  two  authorities  there  is  a slight, 
but  unimportwt,  discrepancy. 
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Inverness,  laid  hands  on  them  also,  executed  three,  and 
imprisoned  more  than  forty,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kins^dom.® 

By  these  measures,  and  by  supporting  the  Church 
with  the  same  zeal  that  he  attacked  the  nobles,  the  king 
thought  to  reverse  the  order  of  afiairs  hitherto  established, 
and  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  throne  over  the  aris- 
tocracy.® But  herein,  he  overrated  his  o^vn  power.  Like 
nearly  all  politicians,  he  exaggerated  the  value  of  poli- 
tical remedies.  The  legislator  and  the  magistrate  may, 
for  a moment,  palliate  an  evil ; they  ean  never  work  a 
cure.  General  mischiefs  depend  upon  general  causes, 
and  these  are  beyond  their  art.  The  symptoms  of  the 
disease  they  can  touch,  while  the  disease  itself  baffle.? 
their  efforts,  and  is  too  often  exasperated  by  their  treat- 
ment. In  Scotland,  the  power  of  the  nobles  was  a cruel 
malady,  which  preyed  on  the  vitals  of  the  nation ; but  it 
had  long  been  preparing ; it  was  a chronic  disorder ; and, 
having  worked  into  the  general  habit,  it  might  be  re- 
moved by  time,  it  could  never  be  diminished  by  violence. 
On  the  contrary,  in  this,  as  in  all  matters,  whenever 
politicians  attempt  great  good,  they  invariably  inflict 
great  harm.  Overaction  on  one  side  produces  reaction 
on  the  other,  and  the  balance  of  the  fabric  is  disturbed. 
By  the  shock  of  conflicting  interests,  the  scheme  of  life 
is  made  insecure.  New  animosities  are  kindled,  old  ones 
are  embittered,  and  the  natural  jar  and  discordance  are 
aggravated,  simply  because  the  rulers  of  mankind  cannot 


• Tytler’i  History  of  fkotlnnd,  vol.  iii.  pp.  O.'i-OS ; Skmt’t  Highlaiuhri, 
vol.  ii.  p.  7.5  ; and  an  imperfect  Darrative  in  (Jregory’g  History  of  the  Western 
Highlands,  p.  35. 

' Tytler  {History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  126),  under  the  year  1433,  says  : 
“ In  the  midst  of  bis  labours  for  the  pacification  of  his  northern  dominions, 
and  his  anxiety  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  the  king  never  forgot  his  great 
plan  for  the  diminution  of  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles."  See  also 
p.  84.  *'  It  was  a principle  of  this  enterprising  monarch,  in  his  schemes  for 
the  recovery  and  consolidation  of  his  own  power,  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  the  clergy,  whom  he  regarded  as  a counterpoise  to  the  nobles."  Lord 
Somerville  (Memorie  of  the  Somervilles,  vol.  i.  p.  173)  says,  that  the  superior 
nobility  were  “never  or  seldome  called  to  couusell  durciug  this  king’s 
reign.” 
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be  brought  to  understand,  that,  in  dealing  with  a great 
countr}’,  they  have  to  do  with  an  organization  so  subtle, 
so  extremely  complex,  and  withal  so  obscure,  as  to  make 
it  highly  probable,  that  whatever  they  alter  in  it,  they 
will  alter  wrongly,  and  that  while  their  efforts  to  protect 
or  to  strengthen  its  particular  parts  are  extremely  hazard- 
ous, it  does  undoubtedly  possess  within  itself  a capacity 
of  repairing  its  injuries,  and  that  to  bring  such  capacity 
into  play,  there  is  merely  required  that  time  and  freedom 
which  the  interference  of  powerful  men  too  often  prevents 
it  from  enjoying. 

Thus  it  was  in  Scotland,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  attempts  of  James  I.  failed,  because  they  were  par- 
ticular measures  directed  against  general  evils.  Ideas 
and  associations,  generated  by  a long  course  of  events, 
and  deeply  seated  in  the  public  mind,  had  given  to  the 
aristocracy  immense  power ; and  if  every  noble  in  Scot- 
land had  been  put  to  death,  if  all  their  castles  had  been 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  all  their  estates  confiscated,  the 
time  would  unquestionably  have  come,  when  thefr  suc- 
cessors would  have  been  more  influential  than  ever,  be- 
cause the  affection  of  their  retainers  and  dependents 
would  be  increased  by  the  injustice  that  had  been  per- 
petrated. For,  every  passion  excites  its  opposite.  Cruelty 
to-day,  produces  sympathy  to-morrow.  A hatred  of  in- 
justice contributes  more  than  any  other  principle  to  cor- 
rect the  inequalities  of  life,  and  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
affairs.  It  is  this  loathing  at  tyranny,  which,  by  sturing 
to  their  inmost  depth  the  warmest  feelings  of  tlie  heart, 
makes  it  impossible  that  tyranny  should  ever  finally 
succeed.  This,  in  sooth,  is  the  noble  side  of  our  nature. 
This  is  that  pai-t  of  us,  which,  stamped  with  a godlike 
beauty,  reveals  its  divine  origin,  and,  providing  for  the 
most  distant  contingencies,  is  our  surest  guarantee  that 
violence  shall  never  ultimately  triumph ; that,  sooner  or 
later,  despotism  shall  always  be  overthrown;  and  that  the 
great  and  permanent  interests  of  the  human  race  shall 
never  be  injured  by  the  wicked  counsels  of  unjust  men. 

In  the  case  of  James  I.,  the  reaction  came  sooner 
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■<  than  might  have  been  expected ; and,  as  it  happened  in 
» \ his  lifetime,  it  was  a retribution,  as  well  as  a reaction. 
I For  some  years,  he  continued  to  oppress  the  nobles  with 
f impunity  but,  in  1436,  they  turned  upon  him,  and  put 
him  to  death,  in  revenge  for  the  treatment  to  which  he 
had  subjected  many  of  them.”  Their  power  now  rose  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  fallen.  In  the  south  of  Scotland,  the 
Douglases  were  supreme,*-  and  the  earl  of  that  family 
possessed  revenues  about  equal  to  those  of  the  Crown.*® 
And,  to  show  that  his  authority  was  equal  to  his  M'ealth, 
he,  on  the  maniage  of  James  II.,  in  1449,  appeared  at 
the  nuptials  with  a train  composed  of  five  thousand  fol- 
lowers.**' These  were  his  own  retainers,  armed  and  re- 
solute men,  bound  to  obey  any  command  he  might  issue 
to  them.  Not,  indeed,  that  compulsion  was  needed  on 
the  part  of  a Scotch  noble  to  secur-e  the  obedience  of  his 
own  people.  The  servitude  was  a willing  one,  and  was 
essential  to  the  national  manners.  Then,  and  long  after- 
wards, it  was  discreditable,  as  well  as  unsafe,  not  to  be- 
long to  a great  clan ; and  those  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  unconnected  with  any  leading  family,  were  ac- 


Compare  ChaltMrs’  Cvitdonxa,  vol.  ii.  p.  2G3,  with  Duclxanan’s  Return 
Scoticaruni  /lislorui,  lib.  x.  p.  280. 

" Tijtlert  lliMory  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  \r>l,  158. 

” Liiidmy  of  Pitscottic  {Chtoniclet,  vol.  i.  p.  2)  8.ay8,  that  directly  after 
the  death  of  James  I.,  “Alexander,  Earle  of  Douglas,  being  uerie  potent  in 
kine  and  friendis,  contemned  all  the  kingis  officcris,  in  respect  of  his  great 
puissance.”  The  best  account  I have  seen  of  the  rise  of  the  Douglases,  is 
lu  Chalmers’  learned,  but  ill-digested,  work,  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  579-083. 

” In  1440,  “ the  chief  of  that  family  had  revenues,  perhaps  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  Scottish  monarch.”  Pinhrton’n  Ifieiory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  192. 

'*  “ It  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  immense  power  possessed  at  this 
period  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  when  we  mention,  that  on  this  chivalrous 
occasion,  the  military  suite  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  at  the  head 
of  which  he  conducted  the  .Sottish  champions  to  the  lists,  consisted  of 
a force  amouutii^  to  five  thousand  men."  Tytler't  lliatory  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iii.  p.  215.  The  old  historian  of  his  family  says : “ He  is  not  easy  to 
be  dealt  with ; they  must  have  mufles  that  would  catch  such  a cat.  In- 
deed, he  behaved  himself  as  one  that  thought  he  would  not  be  in  danger  of 
them  ; he  entertained  a great  family  ; he  rude  ever  well  accompanied  when 
he  came  in  publick  ; KMX)  or  2tMH)  horse  were  his  ordinary  train.”  Hume'* 
HUtory  of  the  Home  of  Douylnt,  vol.  i.  pp.  273,  274,  reprinted  Edhiburgh, 
1743. 
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customed  to  take  the  name  of  some  chief,  and  to  secure 
his  protection  hy  devoting  themselves  to  his  service.^^ 
What  the  Earl  of  Douglas  was  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, that  were  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  of  Boss  in 
the  north.*®  Singly  they  were  formidable ; united  they 
seemed  irresistible.  When,  therefore,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  they  actually  leagued  together, 
and  formed  a strict  compact  against  all  their  common 
enemies,  it  was  hard  to  say  what  limit  could  be  set  to 
their  power,  or  what  resource  remained  to  the  govern- 
ment, except  that  of  sowing  disunion  among  them.**' 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  disposition  of  the  nobles 
to  use  force  against  the  Crown,  had  been  increased  by 
fresh  violence.  Government,  instead  of  being  warned  by 
the  fate  of  James  I.,  imitated  his  unscrupulous  acts,  and 
pursued  the  very  policy  which  had  caused  his  destruc- 
tion. Because  the  Douglases  were  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  great  families,  it  was  determined  that  their  chiefs 
should  be  put  to  death ; and  because  they  could  not  be 
slain  hy  force,  they  were  to  be  murdered  by  treachery. 
In  1440,  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  a boy  of  fifteen,  and  his 
brother,  who  was  still  younger  than  he,  were  invited  to 
Edinburgh  on  a friendly  visit  to  the  king.  Scarcely  had 


“ In  the  seventeenth  century,  “ To  be  without  a chief,  involved  a kind 
of  disrepute ; and  those  who  had  no  distinct  personal  position  of  their  own, 
would  find  it  necessary  to  become  a Gordon  or  a Crichton,  as  prudence  or 
inclination  might  point  out.”  Burton's  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  207.  Compare  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  2(50,  on 
“ the  protective  surname  of  Douglas and  Skene's  Uit/hlanders,  voL  iL 
p.  2(52,  on  the  extreme  importance  attached  to  the  name  of  Maegregor. 

" “ Men  of  the  gre.atest  puissance  and  force  next  the  Douglasses,  that 
were  in  Scotland  in  their  times.”  Jluirtc's  Histori)  of  the  House  of  Douglas, 
vol.  i.  p.  344.  The  great  power  of  the  Earls  of  Ross  in  the  north,  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century.  See  Skene's  Highlanders,  vol.  i.  pp.  133, 134, 
voL  ii.  p.  fi2. 

” In  1445,  the  Earl  of  Douglas  concluded  “ ane  offensiue  and  defeusiue 
league  and  combinatione  agonist  all,  none  excepted,  (not  the  king  him- 
selue),  with  the  Earle  of  Crawfurd,  and  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles ; wich 
was  mutually  sealled  and  subscriued  by  them  three,  the  7 day  of  Marche.” 
Balfour's  Annales,  vol.  i.  p.  173.  This  comprised  the  alliance  of  other 
noble  families.  “ He  noaid  bandis  with  the  Erie  of  Craufurd,  and  with 
Donald  lorde  of  the  Ylis,  and  Erie  of  Boss,  to  take  part  every  ane  with 
other,  and  with  dyvers  uther  noble  men  also.”  Ledey's  History  of  Scotland, 
from  1436  to  1561,  p.  18. 
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they  arrived,  when  they  were  seized  by  order  of  the 
chancellor,  subjected  to  a mock  trial,  declared  guilty, 
dragged  to  the  castle-yard,  and  the  heads  of  the  poor 
children  cut  ofif.^® 

Considering  the  warm  feelings  of  attachment  wliich 
the  Scotch  entertained  for  their  ehiefs,  it  is  difficult  to 
overrate  the  consequences  of  this  barbarous  murder,  in 
strengthening  a class  it  was  hoped  to  intimidate.  But 
this  horrible  crime  was  committed  by  the  government 
onl}^,  and  it  occurred  during  the  king’s  minority:  the  next 
assassination  was  the  work  of  the  king  himself.  In  1452, 
the  Earl  of  Douglas*®  was,  with  great  show  of  civility, 
requested  by  James  II.  to  repair  to  the  court  then  assem- 
bled at  Stirling.  The  earl  hesitated,  but  James  over- 
came his  reluctance  by  sending  to  him  a safe-conduct 
with  the  royal  signature,  and  issued  under  tho  great 
scal.®^  The  honour  of  tho  king  being  pledged,  the  fears 
of  Douglas  were  removed.  lie  hastened  to  Stirling, 
where  he  was  received  with  every  distinctioD.  The 
evening  of  his  arrival,  the  king,  after  supper  was  over, 
broke  out  into  reproaches  against  him,  and,  suddenly 
drawing  his  dagger,  stabbed  him.  Gray  then  struck 
him  with  a battle-ax,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  floor,  in 
presence  of  his  sovereign,  who  had  lured  him  to  court, 
that  he  might  murder  him  with  impunity.®* 

'•  An  interesting  account  of  this  dastardly  crime,  is  given  in  Hume's 
History  of  tiie  House,  of  Douglas,  vol.  i.  pp.  274-288,  where  great,  but  natu- 
ral, indignation  is  expressed.  On  the  other  band,  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross, 
narrates  it  with  a cold-blooded  indifference,  characteristio  of  the  ill-will 
which  existed  between  the  nobles  and  tho  clergy,  and  which  prevented  him 
from  regarding  the  murder  of  two  children  as  an  offence.  “And  eftir  he 
was  set  doun  to  the  hurd  with  the  govemour,  chanccllour,  and  othcris 
noble  men  present,  the  meit  was  sudantlie  removed,  and  ane  bullis  held 
presented,  quhilk  in  thay  daies  was  ane  signo  of  executione ; and  inconti- 
nent the  said  erle,  David  his  broder,  and  Malcolme  Fleming  of  Ciimmer- 
nald,  wer  heidit  Iwfore  the  castell  yett  of  Edenburgh."  Lesley's  History, 

p.  16. 

'•  The  cousin  of  the  boys  who  were  murdered  in  1440.  See  Hume's 
History  of  the  House  of  Dougins,  vol.  i.  pp.  297,  316. 

:•  ti  With  assurance  under  tho  broad  seal.”  Hume’s  House  of  Dougins, 
vol.  i.  p.  331.  See  also  fiimmo’s  History  of  StirliTigshire,  Ecunb.  1777, 
pp.  246,  322,  323. 

” Hume's  House  of  Douglas,  vol.  i.  pp.  351-.363.  The  king  “ stabbed 
him  in  the  breast  witn  a da]^er.  At  the  same  instant  Patrick  Gray  struck 
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The  ferocity  of  the  Scotch  character,  which  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  nation, 
was,  no  doubt,  one  cause,  and  a very  important  one,  of 
the  commission  of  such  crimes  as  these,  not  secretly,  but 
' in  the  open  light  of  day,  and  by  the  highest  men  in  the 
State.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  another  cause 
was,  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  whose  interest  it  was  to 
humble  the  nobles,  and  who  were  by  no  means  scrupu- 
lous as  to  the  means  that  they  employed.^  As  the 
cro^vn  became  more  alienated  from  the  aristocracy,  it 
united  itself  still  closer  with  the  Church.  In  1443,  a 
statute  was  enacted,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  secure 
ecclesiastical  property  from  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by 
the  nobles.*®  And  although,  in  that  state  of  society,  it 
was  easier  to  pass  laws  than  to  execute  them,  such  a 
measure  indicated  the  general  policy  of  the  government, 
and  the  union  between  it  and  the  Church.  Indeed,  as 
to  this,  no  one  could  be  mistaken.^^  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  the  avowed  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  Crown 
was  Kennedy,  bishop  of  Saint  Andrews,  who  retained 
power  until  his  death,  in  1400,  during  the  minority  of 
James  III.^®  lie  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  nobles, 

him  on  the  head  with  a pole-ax.  Tiie  rest  that  were  attending  at  the  door, 
hearing  the  noise,  entred,  and  fell  also  upon  him  ; and,  to  show  their  affec- 
tion to  the  king,  gave  him  every  man  his  blow  after  he  was  dead.”  Com- 
pare Linthatj  of  l‘UscoUi^»  Chronida  of  Scotlmid,  vol.  i.  p.  10.3.  “ Ho 

strak  him  throw  the  bodie  thairwith  ; and  thaireftcr  the  guard,  hearing  the 
tumult  within  the  chamber,  rusched  in  and  slew  the  carle  out  of  hand.” 

” In  Ximmo’n  History  of  fttiHiiiyshiro,  pp.  99,  100,  the  alienation  of 
the  nobles  from  the  Church  is  dated  “from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury and  this  is  perhaps  correct  in  regard  to  general  dislike,  though  the 
movement  may  be  clearly  traced  fifty  years  earlier. 

” See  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  ScotUmd,  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  edit,  folio,  1814  ; 
respecting  the  “ statute  of  haly  kirk  quhilk  is  oppressit  and  hurt.” 

In  1419,  James  II.,  “with  that  affectionate  respect  for  the  clergy, 
which  could  not  fail  to  bo  experienced  by  a prince  who  had  successfully 
employed  their  support  and  advice  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  his  nobles, 
granted  to  them  some  important  privileges.  ” Tytler's  II istory  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iii.  p.  226.  See  also  p.  309.  Among  many  similar  measures,  he  con- 
ceded to  the  monks  of  Paisley  some  important  powers  of  jurisdiction  that 
belonged  to  the  Crown.  Ctiarter,  13th  January  1451,  2,  in  Chalmers'  Cale- 
donia, vol.  iii.  p.  823. 

“ Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  209,  247,  254.  Keith's 
Cataloyne  of  Scotch  Bishops,  p.  19.  Ridpath's  Border  History,  p.  298.  Hol- 
linshead' s Scottish  Chronide,  vol.  ii.  p.  101.  In  Somerville's  Jfeinorie  of  the 
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against  -whom  he  displayed  an  unrelenting  spirit,  which 
was  sharpened  by  personal  injuries ; for  the  Earl  of 
Crawford  had  plundered  his  lands,  and  the  Earl  of  Dou- 
glas had  attempted  to  seize  him,  and  had  threatened  to 
put  him  into  irons.*®  The  mildest  spirit  might  well  have 
been  roused  by  this ; and  as  James  II.,  when  he  assassi- 
nated Douglas,  was  more  influenced  by  Kennedy  than 
by  any  one  else,  it  is  probable  that  the  bishop  was  privy 
to  that  foul  transaction.  At  all  events,  he  expressed  no 
disapprobation  of  it ; and  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
murder,  the  Douglases  and  their  friends  rose  in  open 
rebellion,  Kennedy  gave  to  the  king  a crafty  and  insidi- 
ous counsel,  highly  characteristic  of  the  cunning  of  his 
profession.  Taking  up  a bundle  of  arrows,  ho  showed 
James,  that  when  they  were  together,  they  were  not  to 
bo  broken ; but  that,  if  separated,  they  were  easily  de- 
stroyed. Hence  he  inferred,  that  the  aristocracy  should 
be  overthrown  by  disuniting  the  nobles,  and  ruining 
them  one  by  onc.^ 


SomerviUet,  vol.  i.  p.  213,  it  is  stated,  under  the  year  1462,  that  fear  of  the 
great  nobles  “ had  once  possest  his  majestic  with  some  thoughts  of  going 
out  of  the  countrey ; but  that  he  was  perswaded  to  the  contrary  by  Bishop 
Kcnncdic,  then  Arch-bishop  of  Saiut  Andrewes,  whose  counsell  at  that 
tyme  and  eftirward,  in  most  things  ho  followed,  which  at  length  proved  to 
his  majesties  great  advantage.”  See  also  Jjedi-y'»  IlUtori/,  p.  2.3.  “ The 
king  wes  put  to  sic  a sharp  point,  that  he  wes  determinit  to  half  left  the 
realme,  and  to  half  passit  in  Frauuce  by  sey,  were  not  that  bischop  James 
Kennedy  of  St.  Androis  causit  him  to  tmrye.” 

" “ His  lauds  were  plundered  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Alexander 
Ogilvie  of  Inveraritie,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  had 
farther  instructed  them  to  seize,  if  possible,  the  person  of  the  bishop,  and 
to  put  him  in  irons.”  Memoir  of  Kennedy,  in  Chamherd  him  of  Scotch- 
men, vol.  iii.  p.  307,  Glasgow,  1834.  “ Sed  Kennedus  et  mtate,  et  consilio, 

ac  proinde  auctoritatc  cteteros  anteibat.  In  eum  potissimum  ira  est  versa. 
Crafordiae  comes  et  Alexander  Ogilvius  conflato  s.atis  magno  exercitu,  ngros 
ejus  in  Fifa  lat6  populati,  dum  prmdam  magis,  quam  causam  sequuntur, 
Omni  genere  cladis  in  vicina  etiam  pnedia  grassati,  nemine  congredi  auso 
pleni  prsedarum  in  Angusiam  revertuntur.  Kennedus  ad  sua  arma  con- 
versus  comitem  Crafordim  disceptationem  juris  fugientem  diris  ecclesiasticis 
est  prosecutus.”  Buchanan,  /{enim  Scoticarum  Ilistoria,  lib.  xi.  p.  306. 

''  “ This  holie  bischop  schew  ane  similitud  to  the  king,  quhilk  might 
bring  him  to  experience  how  he  might  invaid  againes  the  Douglass,  and  the 
rest  of  the  oonspiratouris.  This  nischop  tuik  furth  ane  great  scheife  of 
arrowes  kuitt  to^dder  werrie  fast,  and  desired  him  to  put  thame  to  his 
knic,  and  break  thame.  The  king  said  it  was  not  possible,  becaus  they  war  so 
many,  and  so  weill  fastened  togidder.  The  bischop  ausweired,  it  was  werrie 
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In  this  he  was  right,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  his 
own  order  were  concerned  ; but,  looking  at  the  interest 
of  the  nation,  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
notwithstanding  their  gross  abuse  of  it,  was,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial,  since  it  was  the  only  barrier  against  des- 
potism. The  evil  they  actually  engendered,  was  indeed 
immense.  But  they  kept  off  other  evils,  which  would 
have  been  worse.  By  causing  present  anarchy,  they 
secured  future  liberty.  For,  as  there  was  no  middle 
class,  there  were  only  three  orders  in  the  commonwealth ; 
namely,  government,  clergy,  and  nobles.  The  two  first 
being  united  against  the  last,  it  is  certain  that  if  they 
had  won  the  day,  Scotland  would  have  been  oppressed 
by  the  worst  of  all  yokes,  to  which  a country  can  be  sub-' 
jected.  It  would  have  been  ruled  by  an  absolute  king 
and  an  absolute  Church,  who,  playing  into  each  other’s 
hands,  would  have  tjrannized  over  a people,  who,  though 
coarse  and  ignorant,  still  loved  a certain  rude  and  bar- 
barous liberty,  which  it  was  good  for  them  to  possess, 
but  which,  in  the  face  of  such  a combination,  they  would 
most  assuredly  have  forfeited. 

Happily,  however,  the  power  of  the  nobles  was  too 
deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  mind  to  allow  of  this  ca- 
tastrophe. In  vain  did  James  III.  exert  himself  to  dis- 
comuge  them,®  and  to  elevate  their  rivals,  the  clergy.® 

true,  bot  yitt  he  wold  latt  the  king  sea  how  to  break  thame : and  pulled 
out  ou  be  on,  and  tua  be  tua,  quhill  he  had  brokin  thame  all ; then  said  to 
the  king,  ‘ Yea  most  doe  with  the  conspiratouris  in  this  manner,  and  tbair 
complices  that  are  risen  againes  yow,  qiiho  are  so  many  in  number,  and  so 
hard  knit  togidder  in  conspiracie  againes  yow,  that  yea  cannot  gett  thame 
brokin  togidder.  Butt  be  sick  pratick  as  1 have  schowin  yow  he  the  simi- 
litud  of  thir  arrowes,  that  is  to  say,  yea  must  conqueis  and  break  lord  by 
lord  be  thamselffis,  for  yea  may  not  deall  with  thame  all  at  once.’ " Lindsay 
of  PilscoUie't  Chronides  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  172, 173. 

’’  “ Uc  wald  nocht  suffer  the  noblemen  to  come  to  his  presence,  and  to 
goveme  the  realme  bo  thair  counsell.  ” La^'i  History  of  Scotland,  p.  48. 
‘‘Wald  nocht  use  the  counsall  of  his  nobilfis.”  p.  6S.  “Excluding  the 
nobility.”  Hume’s  History  of  the  House  of  Dougin,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  “ The 

nobility  seeing  his  resolution  to  rain  them.”  p.  46.  “ Hes  oonteming  his 
nobility.”  Balfour’s  Annedes,  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

” Also  to  aggrandize  them.  See,  for  instance,  what  “ has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  golden  charter,  from  the  ample  privil^es  it  contains,  con- 
firmed to  Archbishop  Shevez  by  James  III.  on  9th  Jiuy  1480.”  O’rierson’t 
History  of  Saint  Andrews,  p.  58,  Cupar,  1838. 
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Nothing  could  shake  their  authority;  and,  in  1482,  they, 
seeing  the  determination  of  the  king,  assembled  together, 
and  such  was  their  influence  over  their  followers,  that  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  seizing  his  person,  and  imprisoning 
him  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.®^  After  his  liberation, 
fresh  quarrels  arose  and  in  1488,  the  principal  nobles 
collected  troops,  met  him  in  the  field,  defeated  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.®-  He  was  succeeded  by  James  IV., 
under  whom  the  course  of  affairs  was  exactly  the  same ; 
that  is  to  say,  on  one  side  the  nobles,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  Crown  and  the  Church.  Every  thing  that  the 
king  could  do  to  uphold  the  clergy,  he  did  cheerfully. 
In  1493,  he  obtained  an  act  to  secure  the  immunities  of 
the  sees  of  Saint  Andrews  and  of  Glasgow,  the  two  most 
important  in  Scotland.®*  In  1503,  he  procured  a ge- 
neral revocation  of  all  grants  and  gifts  prejudicial  to  the 
Church,  whether  they  had  been  made  by  the  Parliament 
or  by  the  Council.**  And,  in  1508,  he,  by  the  advice  of 
Elphinston,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  ventured  on  a measure 
of  still  greater  boldness.  That  able  and  ambitious  pre- 
late induced  James  to  revive  against  the  nobility  several 


" “ Such  was  the  iaflucnce  of  the  aristocracj  over  their  warlike  follow- 
ers, that  the  king  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  without  com- 
motion or  murmur.”  Pinkerton’s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

“The  king  and  his  ministers  multiplied  the  insults  which  they 
offered  to  the  nobility.”  ....  “A  proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding 
any  person  to  appear  in  arms  within  the  precincts  of  the  court ; which,  at  a 
time  when  no  man  of  rank  left  his  own  house  without  a numerous  retinue 
of  armed  followers,  was,  in  effect,  debarring  the  nobles  from  all  access  to 
the  king.”  ....  “ His  neglect  of  the  nobles  irritated,  but  did  not  weaken 
them.”  History  of  Scotland,  book  i.  p.  68,  in  Hobertson’s  Works,  edit. 
London,  1831. 

" lial/our's  Annales,  vol.  i.  pp.  213,  214  ; Buchanan,  Iterum  Scoticarum 
Historia,  lib.  zii.  p.  358.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  (ChrotiicUs,  vol.  i.  p.  222) 
says : “ This  may  be  ane  example  to  all  kingis  that  dimes  heirefter,  not  to 
fall  from  God."  ....  “ For,  if  ho  had  vsed  the  counsall  of  his  wyse  lordis 
and  barrones,  he  had  not  cum  to  sick  disparatioun.” 

” Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  folio,  1814,  vol.  ii.  p.  232.  “That 
the  said  aboaceis  confirmit  be  thame  sail  neid  na  prouisioun  of  the  court  of 
Rome." 

’•  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  ScotlarA,  vol.  ii.  p.  240 ; and  the  summaiy 
of  the  statute  (p.  21),  “ Revocation  of  donations,  statutis,  and  all  uthir 
thingis  hurtand  the  croune  or  hali  kirk.”  In  the  next  year  (1504),  the  king 
“ greatly  augmented”  the  revenues  of  the  bishoprick  of  Galloway.  Chalmers’ 
Caledonia,  vol.  iii  p.  417. 
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obsolete  claims,  by  virtue  of  wliich  the  king  could,  under 
certain  circumstances,  take  possession  of  their  estates, 
and  could,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  owner  held  of 
the  Crown,  receive  nearly  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  the  proprietor.^ 

To  make  such  claims  was  easy  ; to  enforce  them  was 
impossible.  Indeed,  the  nobles  were  at  this  time  rather 
gaining  ground  than  losing  it;  and,  after  the  death 
of  James  IV.,  in  1513,  they,  during  the  minority  of 
James  V.,  became  so  powerful,  that  the  regent,  Albany, 
twice  threw  up  the  government  in  despair,  and  at  length 
abandoned  it  altogether.^  lie  finally  quitted  Scotland 
in  1624,  and  with  him  the  authority  of  the  executive 
seemed  to  have  vanished.  The  Douglases  soon  obtained 
IK)ssession  of  the  person  of  the  king,  and  compelled  Bea- 
ton, archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews,  the  most  infiuential 
man  in  the  Church,  to  resign  the  office  of  chancellor.®^ 
The  whole  command  now  fell  into  their  hands ; they  or 
their  adherents  filled  every  office ; secular  interests  pre- 
dominated, and  the  clergy  were  thinwn  completely  into 

” Piid'ert07i’»  Ilittory  of  Scotlaiid,  vol.  ii.  p.  03 ; C'lldtrwooiVi  llittory 
of  thi  Kirk  of  Scot/mul.  vol.  viii.  p.  135,  edit.  Wodrow  Society,  Kdinburgh, 
1849.  The  latter  authority  states,  that  “The  bishop  devysed  wayes  to 
King  James  the  Fourth,  how  he  might  attaine  to  great  gaiiie  and  profit. 
He  advised  liim  to  call  his  barons  and  all  those  that  held  any  lands  within 
the  realme,  to  show  their  evidents  by  way  of  recognition ; and,  if  they  had 
not  sufficient  writings  for  their  warrant,  to  dispone  upon  their  lands  at  his 
pleasure  ; for  the  which  advice  he  was  greatlie  hated.  But  the  king,  per- 
ceaving  the  countrie  to  grudge,  agreed  easilie  with  the  possessors.” 

“ The  Regency  of  Albany,  little  understood  by  the  cjirlier  historians, 
has  been  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Tytler,  in  whose  valuable,  though  too 

J)rolix,  work,  the  best  account  of  it  will  be  found.  TyiUr't  Hittory  of  Scot- 
aittl,  vol.  iv.  pp.  9S-1G0,  Edinburgh,  1845.  On  the  hostility  between 
Albany  and  the  nobles,  see  Irving's  History  of  Dumlartonshire,  p.  99  ; and, 
on  the  revival  of  their  power  in  the  north,  after  the  death  of  James  IV., 
see  Qrtgory's  History  of  the  Western  Highlands,  pp.  114,  115. 

Tytler' s History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  180-182 : “ Within  a few 
months,  there  was  not  an  office  of  trust  or  emolument  in  the  kingdom, 
which  was  not  filled  by  a Douglas,  or  by  a creature  of  that  house.”  See 
also  pp.  187,  194;  and  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scotch  Bishops,  pp.  22,  23. 
Beaton,  who  was  so  rudely  dispossessed  of  the  chancellorship,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Keith,  he  was,  in  1625,  obliged  “to  lurk  among  his  friends  for  fear 
of  his  life,”  is  mentioned,  in  the  preceding  year,  as  having  been  the  main 
supporter  of  Albany’s  government ; “ that  most  hath  favoured  the  Duke  of 
Allany.”  State  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  Kill.,  vol.  iv.  p.  97,  4to,  1836. 
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the  shade.®®  In  1528,  however,  an  event  occurred  by 
which  the  spiritual  classes  not  only  recovered  their  former 
position,  but  gained  a preeminence,  which,  as  it  turned 
out,  was  eventually  fatal  to  themselves.  Archbishop 
Beaton,  impatient  at  proceedings  so  unfavourable  to  the 
Church,  organized  a conspiracy,  by  means  of  which  James 
effected  his  escape  from  the  Douglases,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  castle  of  Stirling.®®  This  sudden  reaction  was  not 
the  real  and  controlling  cause,  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  proximate  cause,  of  the  establishment  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Scotland.  For,  the  reins  of  government  now 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Church;  and  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  nobles  were  consequently  persecuted,  and 
some  of  them  driven  from  the  country.  But,  though 
their  political  power  was  gone,  their  social  power  re- 
mained. They  were  stripped  of  their  honoui-s  and  theii- 
wealth.  They  became  outcasts,  traitors,  and  beggars. 
Still,  the  real  foundation  of  their  authority  was  unshaken, 
because  that  authority  was  the  result  of  a long  train  of 
cii’cumstances,  and  was  based  on  the  affections  of  the 
people.  Therefore  it  was,  that  the  nobles,  even  those 
who  were  exiled  and  attainted,  were  able  to  conduct  an 
arduous,  but  eventually  a successful,  struggle  against 


“ The  complete  power  of  the  Douglases  lasted  from  the  cessation  of 
Albany’s  regency  to  the  escape  of  the  king,  in  1528.  KeM'a  Ifitlory  of  tJte 
Affain  of  Church  mid  State  in  Scot/and,  edit.  Edinburgh,  1835,  vol.  i. 
pp.  33-35.  Compare  Half  our  t AnnaUa,  vol.  i.  p.  257.  “The  Earle  of 
Angus  violcntley  takes  one  him  the  gouemiment,  and  ret-ancs  the  king  in 
effectc  a pri.soncr  with  him  ; during  wich  tyme  he,  the  Earle  of  Lennox, 
and  George  Douglas,  his  auen  brother,  frely  disposses  vpone  all  affaires 
both  of  churchc  and  staite.” 

" Ti/tler'a  Hittori/  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  195,  196.  The  curious  work, 
cntitlol  A Diurnal  of  Occurrenta,  p.  10,  says,  “ In  the  zeir  of  God  1500, 
tuantie  aucht  zeiris,  the  kingis  grace  by  slicht  wan  away  fra  the  Uouglassis.’’ 
From  Stirling,  he  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  on  6th  July  152.S,  and  went  to 
“ the  buRshop  of  S.ainct  Andros  loegeing.”  See  a letter  written  on  the  18th 
of  July  1528,  by  Lord  Dacre  to  Wolsey,  in  State  I'apert  of  Henry  VIII., 
vol.  iv.  p.  501,  4to,  1836.  Compare  a proclamation  on  loth  Septcmlier 
152H,  in  1‘itcairn't  Criminal  Trial)  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  138',  139’, 
Edinburgh,  4to,  18.33.  I particularly  indicate  these  documents,  because 
Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  (in  his  Chronicle)  of  Scotlaml,  v<l.  ii.  p.  335)  errone- 
ously places  the  flight  of  James  in  1027  ; and  he  is  generally  one  of  the 
most  accurate  of  the  old  writers,  if  indeed  he  be  the  author  of  the  work 
which  hears  his  name. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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their  enemies.  The  desire  of  revenge  whetted  their 
exertions,  and  gave  rise  to  a deadly  contest  between  the 
Scotch  aristocracy  and  the  Scotch  Church.  This  most 
remarkable  conflict  was,  in  some  degree,  a continuation  of 
that  which  began  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  it 
was  far  more  bitter ; it  lasted,  without  interruption,  for 
thii'ty-two  years ; and  it  was  only  concluded  by  the  tri- 
umph of  the  nobles,  who,  in  15  GO,  completely  overthi-ew 
the  Church,  and  destroyed,  almost  at  a blow,  the  whole 
of  the  Scotch  hierarchy. 

The  events  of  this  struggle,  and  the  vicissitudes  to 
Avhich,  during  its  continuance,  both  parties  were  exposed, 
arc  related,  though  somewhat  confusedly,  in  our  common 
histories;  it  will  be  suflBcient  if  I indicate  the  salient 
points,  and,  avoiding  needless  detail,  endeavour  to  thi-ow 
light  on  the  general  movement.  Tbe  unity  of  the  entire 
scheme  will  thus  be  brought  before  our  minds,  and  we 
shall  sec,  that  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  Church  was 
its  natural  consummation,  and  that  the  last  act  of  that 
gorgeous  drama,  so  far  from  being  a strained  and  irre- 
gular sequence,  was  in  fit  keeping  Avith  the  whole  train 
of  the  preceding  plot. 

When  James  eftected  his  escape,  in  1528,  he  was  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  and  his  policy,  so  far  as  he  can  be  said  to 
have  had  any  mind  of  his  own,  Avas  of  course  determined 
by  the  clergy,  to  whom  ho  owed  his  liberty,  and  who 
were  his  natural  protectors.  His  principal  adviser  wa.s 
the  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews ; and  the  important 
post  of  chancellor,  which,  under  the  Douglases,  had  been 
held  by  a layman,  was  noAV  confen-ed  on  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow.^  These  two  prelates  Avere  supi'cme ; while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Abbot  of  Holyrood  was  made  trea- 
surer, and  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  was  made  privy  seal.^^ 
All  nobles,  and  even  all  followers,  of  the  house  of  Dou- 


" ■St(Ue  Papert  oj Henry  YlII.,  vol.  iv.  p.  501. 

*'  “ Archilwld  was  depryvit  of  thu  thosaurarie,  and  placit  tliairiu  Robert 
Caimeorse,  abbot  of  Halynidhous.  And  als  was  tane  fra  the  said  Arohiliald 
the  privie  seill,  and  was  givin  to  the  bischope  of  Dunkell.”  .1  Diurnal  o; 
OccurrentK,  p.  11. 
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gla.s,  jvere  forbidden  to  approach  -within  twelve  miles 
of  the  court,  under  pain  of  treason.*^  An  expedition  was 
fitted  out,  and  sent  against  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  who 
was  defeated  and  slain.^  Just  before  this  occurred,  the 
Earl  of  Angus  was  driven  out  of  Scotland,  and  his  estates 
confiscated.^  An  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against 
the  Douglases.'*®  The  government,  moreover,  seized,  and 
threw  into  prison,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Home,  Maxwell, 
the  two  Kerrs,  and  the  barons  of  Buccleuch,  Johnston, 
and  Polwarth.^ 

All  this  was  vigorous  enough,  and  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  Church  recovering  her  power.  Other  mea- 
sures, equally  decisive,  were  preparing.  In  1531,  the 
king  deprived  the  Earl  of  Crawford  of  most  of  his  estates, 
and  threw  the  Earl  of  Argyle  into  prison.'*’'  Even  those 
nobles  who  had  been  inclined  to  follow  him,  he  now  dis- 
couraged. Ho  took  every  opportunity  of  treating  them 
with  coldness,  while  he  filled  the  highest  offices  Avith 
their  rivals,  the  clerg)’.'*®  Finally,  he,  in  1532,  aimed  a 

*-  Tytlcr  (//i«/ori/  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  196)  says : “ His  first  act  was 
to  summou  a council,  and  issue  a proclamation,  that  no  lord  or  follower  of 
the  house  of  Douglas  should  dare  to  approach  within  »ix  miles  of  the  court, 
under  pain  of  treason.’’  For  this,  no  authority  is  cited ; and  the  historian 
of  the  Douglas  family  distinctly  states,  “ within  twelve  miles  of  the  king, 
under  pain  ofde.nth."  Ilume't  llouet  of  Doutjlae,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.  See  also 
Diurnal  of  CkcurretUe,  p.  10:  “that  nane  of  thame  nor  thair  familiaris 
cum  neir  the  king  be  tuelf  myllis.”  The  reason  was,  that  “ the  said  kingis 
grace  haid  greit  suspicionn  of  the  temporall  iordis,  becaua  thaj  favourit  sum 
pairt  the  Douglassis.”  Diurnal,  p.  12. 

“ “ The  Erie  of  Caithnes  and  fyve  hundreth  of  his  men  wes  slayue  an 
drownit  in  the  see.”  Letlet/'e  llielory  of  Scotland,  p.  141. 

" Tetter’s  llietory  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  203,  204. 

“ .lett  of  the  PaniamenU  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  324,  edit,  folio,  1814. 

*•  Tytler'e  Iliiton/  of  Scothnd,  vol.  iv.  p.  207. 

Ti/tler,  vol.  iv.  p.  212. 

•'  “ His  preference  of  the  clergy  to  the  temporal  lords  disgusted  these 
proud  chiefs.”  T>jtUr'»  Ilittory  of  Scotland,  vol.iv.  p.  230.  See  also  p.  236. 
His  reasons  are  stated  by  himself,  in  a curious  letter,  which  he  wrote  so 
late  as  1541,  to  Henry  VIII.  “We  penKvif,”  writes  James,  “be  zoure 
saidis  writingis  yat  Ze  ar  informyt  yat  yair  suld  be  sum  thingis  laitlie  at- 
temptat  be  oure  kirkmcn  to  oure  hurte  and  skaith,  and  contrar  ourc  mynde 
and  plesure.  AVe  can  nocht  understand,  quhat  suld  move  Zou  to  beleif  tho 
samyn,  assuring  Zou  ll>  have  nevir  fund  hot  faithfuU  and  trric  obedience  of 
yame  at  all  tymee,  nor  yai  seik  nor  attemptis  nouthir  jurisdictioun  nor  pre- 
vilegijs,  forthir  nor  yai  have  usit  sen  the  first  institutioun  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  quhilk  We  may  nocht  apoun  oure  conscience  alter  nor  change  in 
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deadly  blow  at  their  order,  by  depriving  them  of  a large 
})art  of  the  jurisdiction  Avhich  they  were  wont  to  exercise 
in  their  own  country,  and  to  the  possession  of  which 
they  owed  much  of  their  power.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  he  established  what  was 
called  the  College  of  Justice,  in  which  suits  were  to  be 
decided,  instead  of  being  tried,  as  heretofore,  by  the 
barons,  at  home,  in  their  castles.  It  was  ordered  that 
this  new  tribunal  should  consist  of  fifteen  judges,  eight 
of  whom  must  be  ecclesiastics  ; and,  to  make  the  inten- 
tion still  more  clear,  it  was  provided  that  the  president 
should  invariably  be  a clergyman.'*® 

This  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  the  whole,  and  it, 
taken  in  connexion  with  previous  measures,  exasperated 
the  nobles  almost  to  madness.  Their  hatred  of  the  clergy 
became  uncontrollable;  and,  in  their  eagerness  for  revenge, 
they  not  only  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  England, 
and  maintained  a secret  understanding  with  Ilcnry  YIII., 
but  manv  of  them  went  even  further,  and  showed  a de- 
cided  leaning  towards  the  principles  of  the  Eeformation. 
As  the  enmity  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  Church 
grew  more  bitter,  just  in  the  same  proportion  did  the 
desire  to  reform  the  Church  become  more  marked.  The 
love  of  innovation  was  encouraged  by  interested  motives, 
until,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  an  immense  majority 
of  the  nobles  adopted  extreme  Protestant  opinions ; 
hardly  caring  what  heresy  they  embraced,  so  long  as 


the  respect  We  have  to  the  honour  and  faith  of  God  and  Halikirk,  and 
douttis  na  inconvenient  be  yame  to  come  to  Ws  and  cure  realmc  yerthrou ; 
for  sen  the  Kirk  wes  first  institute  in  our  realme,  the  stait  yairof  hes  nevir 
failzeit,  ix)t  het  remanyt  evir  obeduMt  to  cure  proijenitourU,  and  in  our  tpme 
mair  thanktfidl  to  H>,  nor  rrir  ;/ni  wrr  of  hefort."  This  letter,  which,  in 
several  points  of  view,  is  worth  reading,  will  be  found  in  Htati  Papers  of 
Henry  VIII,,  vol.  v.  pp.  188-190,  4to,  18;JC. 

•’  Tytler’s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  212,  213,  and  xinwt's  History 
of  Hdinburyh,  4to,  1788,  p.  408:  “fifteen  ordinary  judges,  seven  church- 
men, seven  laymen,  and  a president,  whom  it  behoved  to  be  a churchman.” 
The  statute,  as  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  1814  (.Ic^*  of  the  Parliaments 
of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.')),  says,  “ xiiij  psouns  half  spQale  half  tcmporall 
w'  ane  president.”  Mr.  Lawson  (Homan  Catholic  Church  in  Scodand,  Kdin- 
burgh,  1830,  p.  81)  supposes  that  it  was  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
who  advised  the  erection  of  this  tribunal. 
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they  were  able,  by  its  aid,  to  damage  a Church  from  which 
they  had  recently  received  the  greatest  injuries,  and  with 
which  they  and  their  progenitors  had  been  engaged  in  a 
contest  of  nearly  a hundred  and  fifty  years.^° 

In  the  mean  time,  James  V.  united  himself  closer 
than  ever  with  the  hierarchy.  In  1534,  he  gratified  the 
Church,  by  personally  assisting  at  the  trial  of  some  here- 
tics, who  were  brought  before  the  bishops  and  burned.®* 
The  next  year,  he  was  offered,  and  he  willingly  accepted, 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  which  was  transferred 
to  him  from  Henry  VIII. ; that  king  being  supposed  to 
have  forfeited  it  by  his  impiety.®^  At  all  events,  James 
well  deserved  it.  He  was  a stanch  supporter  of  the 
Church,  and  his  privy-council  was  chiefly  composed  of  ec- 
clesiastics, as  he  deemed  it  dangerous  to  admit  laymen  to 
too  large  a share  in  the  government.®®  And,  in  1638,  he 


“ Keith,  who  evidently  does  not  admire  this  part  of  the  history  of  his 
country,  says,  under  the  year  11>4C,  “ Several  of  our  nobility  found  it  their 
temporal  interest,  as  much  as  their  spiritual,  to  sway  with  the  new  opinions 
as  to  religious  matters.”  Keith’s  A fairs  of  C/ntrch  and  State,  vol.  i.  pp.  112, 
113.  Later,  and  with  still  more  bluntness:  “The  noblemen  wanted  to 
finger  the  patrimony  of  the  kirkmen.”  voL  iii.  p.  11. 

” “ In  the  month  of  August  (1534),  the  bishops  having  ^tten  fitt  op- 
portunitie,  renewed  their  l»ttell  aganest  Jesus  Christ.  David  Stratilou,  a 
TCUtelman  of  the  House  of  Lawrestouue,  and  Mr.  Norman  GowrIay,  was 
brought  to  judgement  in  the  Abby  of  Halyrudhouse.  The  king  himself,  all 
cloathed  with  reid,  being  present,  grait  pains  war  taken  upon  David  Stra- 
toun  to  move  him  to  recant  and  bum  his  bill ; bot  he,  ever  standing  to  bis 
defence,  was  in  end  adjudged  to  the  fire.  He  asked  grace  at  the  king.  The 
bishops  answred  proudlie,  that  ‘ the  king's  hands  war  bound,  and  that  ho 
had  no  grace  to  give  to  such  as  were  by  law  condemned.’  So  was  he,  with 
Mr.  Norman,  after  dinner,  upon  the  27th  day  of  Agust,  led  to  a place  be- 
side the  Rude  of  Qreenside,  between  Leth  and  Ediubrug,  to  the  intent  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Fife,  seeing  the  fire,  might  be  striken  with  torrour  and 
feare.”  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  210*.  Also 
CaldersBood’s  Historic  of  the  Kirk  of  Scollatul,  vol.  i.  pp.  10(1,  107. 

“ “ It  appears,  by  a letter  in  the  State-paper  Olhee,  that  Henry  remon- 
strated against  this  title  being  given  to  James.”  Tytler’s  History  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  iv.  p.  223.  See  also  p.  258. 

“ In  1.535,  “ his  privy  council  were  mostly  ecclesiastics.”  Hiid.  vol.  iv. 
p.  222.  And  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  during  his  embassy  to  Scotland  in  1539-40, 
writes : “ So  that  the  king,  as  far  as  I can  perceive,  is  of  force  driven  to 
use  tlie  bishops  and  his  clcr^  as  his  only  ministers  for  the  direction  of  his 
realm.  They  bo  the  men  w wit  and  policy  that  I see  here ; they  be  never 
out  of  the  king’s  ear.  And  if  they  smelt  any  thing  that  in  the  least  point 
may  touch  them,  or  that  the  king  seem  to  be  content  with  any  such  thing, 
straight  they  inculk  to  him,  how  catholic  a prince  bis  father  was,  and  feed 
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still  further  signalized  his  policy,  by  taking  for  his  second 
wife  Mary  of  Guise;  thus  establishing  an  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  most  powerful  Catholic  family  in  Europe, 
whose  ambition,  too,  was  equal  to  theii-  power,  and  who 
made  it  their  avowed  object  to  uphold  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  to  protect  it  from  those  rude  and  unmannerly  inva- 
sions which  were  now  directed  against  it  in  most  parts 
of  Europe.®^ 

This  was  hailed  by  the  Church  as  a guarantee  for 
the  intentions  of  the  king.  And  so  indeed  it  proved  to 
be.  David  Beaton,  who  negotiated  the  marriage,  be- 
came the  chief  adviser  of  James  during  the  rest  of  his 
reign.  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andi’ews  in 
1539,“®  and,  by  his  influence,  a persecution  hotter  than 
any  yet  known,  was  directed  against  the  Protestants. 
Many  of  them  escaped  into  England,®®  where  they  swelled 
the  number  of  the  exiles,  who  were  waiting  till  the  time 
was  ripe  to  take  a deadly  revenge.  They,  and  their  ad- 
herents at  ’home,  coalesced  with  the  di.saff’ected  nobles, 
particularly  with  the  Douglases,®^  who  were  by  far  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Scotch  aristocracy,  and  who  were 
connected  with  most  of  the  great  families,  either  by  old 
associations,  or  by  the  still  closer  bond  of  the  interest 
which  they  all  had  in  reducing  the  power  of  the  Church.®® 

him  both  with  fair  words  and  many,  in  snch  wise  as  by  those  policies  they 
lead  him  (ha\'ing  also  the  whole  governance  of  his  affairs)  as  they  will.” 
Utale  Pdfiern  anti  LtUfrs  of  Hir  Italph  SaJlfr,  Edinb,,  1809,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 

“ tkate  J’apfn  of  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  v.  p.  128.  A Diurnal  of  Occur- 
renlt,  p.  22.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Kirktoii  pronounces  that  the  new  queen 
was  “ ane  egge  of  the  bloody  nest  of  Guise.”  Kirhon't  I/utory  of  Oit 
Church  of  Setmand,  edited  by  Sharpe,  Edinburgh,  1817,  4to,  p.  7. 

“ At  his  return  home,  he  was  made  cc^jutor,  and  declared  future 
successor  to  his  uncle  in  the  primacy  of  St.  Andrews,  in  which  see  he  came 
to  be  fully  invested  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle  the  next  year,  1539.  ’’  Keith'* 
Catalogue  of  Scotch  BUhops,  pp.  23,  24. 

“ M'Crie  t Life  of  Knox,  p.  20.  SpoUiewoode' * llUtory  of  the  Church  of 
Seolliuul,  vol.  i.  p.  139.  Lawson'*  Homan  Catholic  Church  in  Scotltind,  p.  178. 
Wodrow's  Collections  u/mh  the  Live*  of  the  Heformert,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

*'  Tytlcr  {History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  241)  says,  that  the  cruelties  of 
1539  forced  “many  of  the  persecuted  families  to  embrace  the  interests  of 
the  Douglases." 

“ It  is  asserted  of  the  Douglases,  that,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
their  “alliances  and  power  were  equal  to  one-half  of  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land.” Brown's  History  of  O'lasyow,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  See  also,  on  their  con- 
nexions, Hume’s  House  of  Douglas,  vol.  i.  pp.  xix  252,  2S8,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 
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At  this  juncture,  the  eyes  of  men  were  turned  to- 
wards the  Douglases,  whom  Henry  VIII.  harboiu'ed  at 
his  court,  and  who  were  now  maturing  their  plans.®* 
Though  they  did  not  yet  dare  to  retimi  to  Scotland,  their 
spies  and  agents  reported  to  them  all  that  was  done,  and 
preserved  their  connexions  at  home.  Feudal  covenants, 
bonds  of  manront,  and  other  arrangements,  which,  even 
if  illegal,  it  would  have  been  held  disgraceful  to  re- 
nounce, were  in  full  force ; and  enabled  the  Douglases 
to  rely  with  confidence  on  many  of  the  most  powerful 
nobles,  who  were,  moreover,  disgusted  at  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  clergy,  and  who  welcomed  the  prospect  of 
any  cliange  which  was  likely  to  lessen  the  authority  of 
the  Chm-ch.®* 

” Henry  VIII.,  “ in  the  year  sought  it  directly,  among  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  that  the  Douglas,  according  to  his  promise,  should  be  re- 
stored. For  King  Henry’s  own  part,  he  entertained  them  with  all  kind  of 
beneficence  and  honour,  and  made  both  the  Earl  and  Sir  George  of  his  Privy. 
Council.”  Ilumet  lUttory  of  the  Iloute  of  Dmtglae,  vol.  ii.  pp.  105,  106. 
James  was  very  jealous  of  any  comrauuic.ation  taking  place  between  the 
Douglases  and  his  other  subjects ; but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  prevent 
it.  See  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  (in  J/uealann  of 
theSj^dini)  Club,  vol.  ii.  p.  193,  Aberdeen,  1842,  4to),  beginning,  “ I com- 
mend roe  rycht  hartly  to  yow,  and  weit  ye  that  it  is  murmuryt  hyr  that  ye 
sould  a spolkyn  with  Gorge  and  Archebald  Dongles  in  Ingland,  quhylk 
wase  again  my  command  and  your  promys  quhan  we  departyt.”  See  also 
the_cases  of  Lady  Trakware,  J^ohn  Mathesone,  John  Hume,  and  others,  in 
PUcairn’e  Crimirnd  Trials  in  tScodand,  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  161*,  177*,  202*, 
243*,  247*. 

**  “ The  Douglases  were  still  maintained  with  high  favour  and  generous 
allowances  in  England ; their  power,  although  nominally  extinct,  was  still 
far  from  being  destroyed;  their  spies  penetrated  into  every  quarter,  fol- 
lowed the  king  to  France,  and  gave  information  of  his  most  private  motions; 
their  feudal  covenants  and  bands  of  manrent  still  existed,  and  bound  many 
of  the  most  potent  nobility  to  their  interest ; whilst  the  vigour  of  the  king’s 
government,  and  his  preference  of  the  clergy  to  the  temporal  lords,  dis- 
gusted these  proud  chiefs,  and  disposed  them  to  hope  for  a recovery  of  their 
intluence  from  any  change  which  might  take  place.”  Ti/tler’s  History  of 
Ikotlaud,  vol.  iv.  pp.  229,  2.30.  These  bonds  of  manrent,  noticed  by  Tytler, 
were  among  the  most  effective  means  by  which  the  Scotch  nobles  secured 
their  power.  Without  them,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  aristo- 
cracy to  have  resisted  the  united  force  of  the  Crown  and  the  Church.  On 
this  account,  they  deserve  especial  attention.  Chalmers  (Caledonui,  vol.  i. 
p.  824)  could  find  no  bond  of  manrent  earlier  than  13,54 ; but  in  Lord 
HomersnUe’s  Memorie  of  the  iiomervittes,  edit.  Edinburgh,  1816,  vol.'i.  p.  74, 
one  is  mentioned  in  1^1.  This  is  the  earliest  instance  I have  met  with  ; 
and  they  did  not  become  very  common  till  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. Compare  Hume's  History  of  the  House  of  Douylas,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 
Pmnerville's  MevtorU  of  Ut/e  iiotnervUles,  vol.  i.  p.  234.  Pitcairn’s  Criminal 
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With  such  a combination  of  parties,  in  a country 
•where,  there  being  no  middle  class,  the  people  counted 
for  nothing,  but  follo'wcd  ■wherever  they  -were  led,  it  is 
evident  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Eeformation  in 
Scotland  "was  simply  a question  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  nobles.  They  -were  bent  on  revenge.  The  only 
doubt  ■was,  as  to  their  being  strong  enough  to  gratify  it. 
Against  them,  they  had  the  CroAvn  and  the  Church.  On 
their  side,  they  had  the  feudal  traditions,  the  spirit  of 
clanship,  the  devoted  obedience  of  their  innumerable 
retainers,  and,  what  was  equally  important,  that  love  of 
names,  and  of  family  associations,  for  which  Scotland  is 
still  remarkable,  but  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
possessed  an  influence  difficult  to  exaggerate. 

The  moment  for  action  was  now  at  hand.  In  1540, 
the  government,  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
clergy,  caused  fresh  laws  to  be  enacted  against  the  Pro- 
test^ts,  whose  interests  were  by  this  time  identical  with 
those  of  the  nobles.  By  these  statutes,  no  one,  even  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  could  for  the  future  hold  any  office; 
and  all  Catholics  were  forbidden  to  harbour,  or  to  show 


Trialu  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  83.  Irvinfs  Ilirtory  of  DnmbaHomhire, 
pp.  142,  143.  M-ene’t  lliyhUimUrt,  voL  ii.  p.  186.  (Jregory't  History  of 
the  }f'etteT7i  Hiyhlandt,  p.  i26.  Kennedy's  Annals  of  Aljerdeen,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
Miscellany  of  the  Sj/aldtny  Chib,  vol.  ii.  pp.  cvi.  93,  251,  vol.  iv.  pp.  xlviii. 
179.  As  these  covenants  were  extremely  useful  in  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power,  and  preventing  the  Scotch  monarchy  from  becoming  despotic,  acts 
of  parliament  were  of  course  passed  against  them.  See  one  in  1457,  and 
another  in  1555,  respecting  “lige”and  “bandis  of  manrent  and  manten- 
ance,”  in  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  folio  1814,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  495. 
Such  enactments  being  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  adverse  to  the 
exigencies  of  society,  produced  no  effect  upon  the  general  practice,  though 
they  caused  the  punishment  of  several  individuals.  Manrent  was  still  fre- 
quent until  about  1620  or  1630,  when  the  great  social  revolution  was  com- 
pleted, by  which  the  power  of  the  aristocrat  was  subordinated  to  that  of 
the  Church.  Then,  the  change  of  affairs  effected,  without  difficulty,  and 
indeed  spontaneously,  what  the  legislature  had  vainly  attempted  to  achieve. 
The  nobles,  gradually  sinking  into  insignificance,  lost  their  spirit,  and  ceased 
to  resort  to  those.contrivances  by  which  they  had  long  upheld  their  order. 
Bonds  of  manrent  became  every  year  less  common,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  any  instance  of  them  after  1661.  Pee  Chalmers’  Caledonia,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  32,  33.  It  is,  however,  so  dangerous  to  assert  a negative,  that  I do  not 
wish  to  rely  on  this  date,  and  some  few  cases  may  exist  later ; but  if  so, 
they  are  very  few,  and  it  is  certain  that,  speaking  generally,  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  is  the  epoch  of  their  extinction. 
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favour  to,  persons  who  professed  the  new  opinions.®^  The 
clergy,  now  flushed  with  conquest,  and  greedy  for  the 
destruction  of  their  ancient  rivals,  proceeded  to  still 
further  extremities.  So  unrelenting  was  their  malice, 
that,  in  that  same  year,  they  presented  to  James  a list 
containing  the  names  of  upward  of  three  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Scotch  aristocracy,  whom  they  formally  ac- 
cused as  heretics,  who  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
whose  estates  they  recommended  the  lang  to  confiscate.®^ 
These  hot  and  vindictive  men  little  knew  of  the 
storm  which  they  were  evoking,  and  which  was  about  to 
burst  on  their  heads,  and  cover  them  and  their  Church 
with  confusion.  Not  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
a wiser  conduct  would  have  ultimately  saved  the  Scotch 
hierarchy.  On  the  contrary,  the  probability  is,  that  their 
fate  was  sealed ; for  the  general  causes  which  governed 
the  entire  movement,  had  been  so  long  at  work,  that,  at 
this  period,  it  would  have  been  hardly  possible  to  have 
baffled  them.  But,  even  if  we  admit  as  certain,  that  the 
Scotch  clergy  were  doomed,  it  is  also  certain  that  their 
■violence  made  their  fall  more  grievous,  by  exasperating 

“ Acti  of  the  ParliamenU  of  ^icotland,  vol.  iL  pp.  370,  371.  “ That  na 

man  quhatsueuir  stait  or  conditioufi  he  be  luge  resaauve  cherish  nor  favor 
ony  heretike.”  ....  “And  alswa  that  na  persouh  that  hes  bene  suspectit 
of  hcresie  howbeit  thai  be  ressauit  to  pCnauce  and  grace  sail  in  this  realme 
exere  baif  nor  brouk  ony  honest  estait  degre  office  nor  judicato'  spilaU  nor 
tfiporale  in  burgh  nor  w'out  nor  na  galbe  aduiittit  to  be  of  our  counsale.” 

" Lindsay  of  Htscottie  {Chronidea,  vol.  ii.  p.  383)  says,  that  they  “ de- 
vysed  to  put  ane  discord  and  variance  betwixt  the  lordis  and  gentlmen  with 
thair  prince  ; for  they  delaited,  and  gave  vp  to  the  king  in  writt,  to  the 
number  of  thrittie  scoir  of  earles,  lordis,  and  barrones,  gentlmen  and 
craftismen,  that  is,  as  thei  alledgit,  wer  all  hereUckis,  and  leived  not  after 
the  Pope's  lawis,  and  ordinance  of  the  hollie  kirk ; quhilk  his  grace  sould 
esteme  as  ane  capitall  cryme,  to  ony  man  that  did  the  same"  . ..."  all 
thair  landis,  rentes,  guidis,  and  geir  apperteanis  propperlic  to  your  grace, 
for  thair  contempt  of  our  hollie  father  the  Pope,  and  his  lawis,  aud  high 
contempt  of  your  grace’s  authoritio.”  This  document  was  found  among 
the  king's  papers  after  his  death,  when  it  appeared  that,  of  the  six  hundred 
names  on  the  list,  more  than  three  hundred  belonged  to  the  principal  no- 
bility : “ Eum  timorem  auxerunt  codicilli  post  regis  interitum  reperti,  e 
quibus  supra  trecentorum  d prima  nobilitate  nomina  continebantur.”  ISu- 
chanau,  Jterum  Scoticarum  llutorui,  lib.  xv.  p.  424.  Compare  ,SruUer’a  Stole 
Pofiert,  1809,  vol.  i.  p.  94;  and  Watton’a  I/istoricall  CoUectioiu  of  Hcdesi- 
attick  Affairs  in  Scotland,  1657,  p.  22.  According  to  Watson,  it  “was 
called  the  bloudy  scroll.” 
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the  passions  of  their  adversaries.  The  train,  indeed,  was 
laid;  their  enemies  liad  supplied  the  materials,  and  all 
was  ready  to  explode ; but  it  was  themselves  who  at  last 
applied  the  match,  and  sprung  the  mine  to  their  own 
destruction. 

In  1642,  the  nobles,  seeing  that  the  Church  and 
the  Crown  were  bent  on  their  ruin,  took  the  most  deci- 
sive step  on  which  they  had  yet  ventured,  and  peremp- 
torily refused  to  obey  James  in  making  war  upon  the 
English.  They  knew  that  the  war  in  which  they  were 
desired  to  participate,  had  been  fomented  by  the  clergy, 
with  the  twofold  object  of  stopping  all  commimication 
with  the  exiles,  and  of  checking  the  introduction  of  here- 
tical opinions.®^  Both  these  intentions  they  resolved  to 
frustrate,  and,  being  assembled  on  the  field,  they  declared 
■with  one  voice  that  they  would  not  invade  England. 
Threats  and  persuasions  were  equally  useless.  James, 
stung  with  vexation,  returned  home,  and  ordered  the 
army  to  be  disbanded.  Scarcely  had  he  retired,  when 
the  clergy  attempted  to  rally  the  troops,  and  to  induce 
them  to  act  against  the  enemy.  A few  of  the  peers, 
ashamed  at  what  seemed  a cowardly  desertion  of  the 
king,  appeared  willing  to  march.  The  rest,  however, 
refused ; and,  while  they  were  in  this  state  of  doubt  and 
confusion,  the  English,  taking  them  unawares,  suddenly 
fell  upon  their  disorderly  ranks,  utterly  routed  them, 


" lu  the  autumn  of  1M2,  James  “was  encouraged  by  the  clergy  to  en- 
gage in  a war  against  King  Uenry,  who  both  assured  him  of  victory,  since 
he  fought  against  an  heretical  prince,  and  advanced  an  annuity  of  50,000 
crowns  for  prosecuting  the  war.”  Cratefurd’t  Hulory  of  the  SldTe  of  Heii- 
frew,  1782,  4to,  part  i.  p.  48.  Compare,  in  iStaU  I’apers  of  Henry  VIII., 
vol.  V.  p.  154,  a letter  written,  in  1539,  by  Norfolk  to  Cromwefl : “ By 
diverse  other  waies  I am  advertised  that  the  elergio  of  Scotlande  be  in  such 
fcare  that  their  king  shold  do  theire,  as  the  kinges  highues  hath  done  in 
this  lealme,  that  they  do  their  best  to  bring  their  master  to  the  warr ; and 
by  many  waies  I am  advertised  that  a great  parte  of  the  temporaltie  there 
wold  their  king  shold  followe  our  insample,  wich  I pray  God  yeve  hym 
grace  to  come  unto.”  Even  after  the  battle  of  Solway,  the  policy  of  the 
clergy  was  notoriously  the  same.  “ And  undoubtedlie,  the  kyrkemen  la- 
bor, by  all  the  meanes  they  can,  to  empeche  the  unitie  and  establishment  of 
thiese  two  rcalmes ; uppou  what  groundes  ye  can  easelie  conjecture.”  Letter 
from  Sadler  to  Parr,  dated  Edinburgh,  27th  March  1.543,  in  liiate  Pa^iere  of 
Henry  VIII.,  vol.  v.  p.  271,  4to,  183G. 
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and  made  a large  number  prisoners.  In  this  disgraceful 
action,  ten  thousand  Scotch  troops  fled  before  three  hun- 
dred English  cavalry.*^  The  news  being  brought  to 
James,  while  he  was  still  smarting  from  the  disobedience 
of  the  nobles,  was  too  much  for  his  proud  and  sensitive 
mind.  He  reeled  under  the  double  shock ; a slow  fever 
wasted  his  strength ; he  sunk  into  a long  stupor ; and, 
refusing  all  comfort,  he  died  in  December  1542,  leaving 
the  Crown  to  his  infant  daughter,  Mary,  during  whose 
reign  the  gi*eat  contest  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
Church  was  to  be  finally  decided.®® 

The  influence  of  the  nobles  was  increased  by  the 
death  of  James  V.,  and  yet  more  by  the  bad  repute  into 
which  the  clergy  fell  for  having  instigated  a war,  of 
which  the  result  was  so  disgraceful.®®  Their  party  was 
still  further  strengthened  by  the  exiles,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  the  glad  tidings,  prepared  to  leave  England.®^ 
• ' Early  in  1543,  dingus  and  Douglas  retuimed  to  Scot- 
land,®® and  were  soon  followed  by  other  nobles,  most  of 
whom  professed  to  be  Protestants,  though,  as  the  result 
clearly  proved,  their  Protestantism  was  inspired  by  a 
love  of  plunder  and  of  revenge.  Tlie  late  king  had,  in 

“ “ Ten  thouEand  Scottish  troops  fled  at  the  sight  of  tlirec  hundred 
English  cavaliy,  with  scarce  a momentary  resistance.”  Tijdtr't  Ilittory  of 
txotland,  vol.  ir.  p.  264. 

•*  The  best  account  of  these  events  will  be  fonnd  in  Tyllrr'i  llitlorv  of 
Scotlaiul,  vol.  iv.  pp.  260-267.  I have  also  consulted  Harder  IIU- 

ionj,  pp.  .372,  373.  llMiiuhvxd' n Scotti*h  Chronide,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207-209. 
Ledey's  IlUtory,  pp.  16.3-166.  Limlsny  of  PUscottie’s  Chronictft,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  399-406.  Calderaontl’t  HUtoty  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  145-162. 
Buchatuin,  iierum  ,Scolicarum  llUtoria,  lib.  xiv.  pp.  420,  421. 

" “This  defeat  liciug  so  very  dishonourable,  especially  to  the  clergy, 
who  stirred  up  the  king  to  that  attempt,  and  promised  him  great  success 
from  it ; and  there  being  such  a visible  evidence  of  the  auger  of  God,  fight- 
ing by  his  providence  ag-.iinst  them,  all  men  were  struck  with  fear  and 
astonishment ; the  bishops  were  ashamed  to  show  their  fiices  for  a time.” 
Kterensoti's  History  of  the  Church  of  ScotUmd,  reprinted,  Edinburgh,  1840, 
p.  30. 

•'  We  may  readily  believe  the  assertion  of  an  old  chronicler,  that  “the 
nobilitie  did  not  greatlie  lake  his  death  grievouslie,  bccsiuse  he  had  fined 
inanie,  imprisoned  more,  and  caused  no  small  few  (for  avoiding  his  displea- 
sure) to  die  into  England,  and  rather  to  commit  tlieraselvcs  to  the  cuemio 
than  to  his  anger.”  J/olliiuheiul's  Scottish  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

“ Hume's  History  of  ttic  House  of  Dovylas,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 
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his  M ill,  appointed  Cardinal  Beaton  to  be  guardian  of  the 
queen,  and  governor  of  the  realm.®®  Beaton,  though  an 
unprincipled  man,  was  very  able,  and  was  respected  as 
the  head  of  the  national  church;  he  being  Archbishop 
of  Saint  Andrews,  and  primate  of  Scotland.  The  nobles, 

however,  at  once  arrested  him,'®  deprived  him  of  his  re- 
gency, and  put  in  his  place  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who,  at 
this  time,  affected  to  bo  a zealous  Protestant,  though,  on 
a fitting  occasion,  he  afterwards  changed  his  opinions."^ 
Among  the  supporters  of  the  new  creed,  the  most  power- 
ful M'ore  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  th(?  Douglases.  They 
M'ere  now  freed  from  a proscription  of  fifteen  years;  their 

" It  has  been  often  said,  that  this  will  was  forged ; but  for  such  an  as- 
sertion I cannot  find  the  slightest  evidence,  except  the  declaration  of  Arrau 
(Scuiler't  iStnte  Popen,  Edinburgh,  180!),  vol.  L p.  138),  and  the  testimony, 
if  testimony  it  can  be  called,  of  Scotch  historians,  who  do  not  profess  to 
have  examined  the  handwriting,  and  who,  being  themselves  Protestants, 
seem  to  suppose  that  the  fact  of  a man  being  a cardinal,  qualifies  him  for 
every  crime.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Beaton  was  thoroughly  unprincipled, 
and  therefore  was  capable  of  the  forgery.  Still,  we  have  no  proof;  and 
the  will  is  such  as  we  might  have  expected  from  the  king.  In  regard  to 
Arran,  his  affirmation  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on : for  he  hated 
Beaton  ; he  was  himself  very  unscrupulous  ; and  he  succeeded  to  the  post 
which  Beaton  had  to  vacate  on  the  ground  that  the  will  was  forged.  If 
such  circumstances  do  not  disqualify  a witness,  some  of  the  best-established 
principles  of  evidence  are  false.  The  reader  who  cares  to  look  further  into 
this  subject,  may  compare,  in  favour  of  the  will  being  forged,  Jiuchmuin, 
Itenim  ,'koticurum  UUtoria,  lib.  xv.  p.  422,  Abredonisc,  1762 ; Krwx'i  His- 
tory of  th  Reformation,  edit.  Laing,  Edinburgh,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  91,  92; 
Irriny’s  History  of  Dumbartoiuiiire,  second  edition,  4to,  1860,  p.  102  ; and, 
in  favour  of  its  being  genuine,  Lyon's  History  of  Rt.  Andrews,  Edinburgh, 
184.3,  vol.  i.  pp.  304,  3('o.  Some  other  writers  on  the  subject  leave  it 
doubtful:  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  1845,  vol.  iv.  p.  274;  Lawson’s 
Roman  Church  in  Scotland,  1836,  p.  99;  and  a note  in  Keith's  Church  and 
State  in  Scotland,  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 

’•  On  the  26th  of  January  1542-3,  “ the  said  cardinall  was  put  in  pres- 
soune  in  Dalkeith.”  A JHumal  of  Occurrents,  p.  26.  See  also,  respecting 
his  imprisonment,  a letter  written,  on  the  16th  of  March,  by  Angus  and 
Douglas,  in  ISate  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.,  voL  v.  p.  263.  He  was  then  in 
“ firmance.” 

'*  His  appointment  was  confirmed  hy  parliament  on  the  12th  of  March. 
Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ji.  p.  411  : “ tuto'  lau'full  to  the 
quenis  grace  and  gounour  of  this  realme.”  He  excluded  the  cler^  from 
power.  On  20th  March,  in  the  same  year,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  writes  to 
Henry  VIII.,  that  Sir  George  Douglas  “ brought  me  into  the  council-cham- 
ber, where  I found  a great  number  of  noblemen  and  others  at  a long  board, 
and  divers  standing,  but  not  one  bishop  nor  )>riest  among  them.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  board  sat  the  goveniour.”  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i. 
p.  78. 
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attainder  was  reversed,  and  their  estates  and  honours 
were  restored  to  thera."^  It  was  evident  that  not  only 
the  executive  authority,  but  also  the  legislative,  had 
passed  from  the  Church  to  the  aristocracy.  And  they, 
who  had  the  power,  were  not  sparing  in  the  use  of  it. 
Lord  Maxwell,  one  of  the  most  active  of  their  party,  had, 
like  most  of  them,  in  their  zeal  against  the  hierarchy, 
embraced  the  principles  of  the  Eeformation."*  In  the 
spring  of  1543,  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  the  governor  of  Scotland,  for  a proposal  which  he 
made  to  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  whose  business  it  was 
to  digest  the  measures  to  be  brought  before  Parliament. 
The  proposal  was,  that  the  people  should  be  allowed  to 
read  the  Bible  in  a Scotch  or  English  translation.  The 
clergy  arrayed  all  their  force  against  what  they  rightly 
deemed  a step  full  of  danger  to  themselves,  as  conceding 
a fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism.  But  all  was 
in  vain.  The  tide  had  set  in,  and  was  not  to  be  turned. 
The  proposition  was  adopted  by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles. 
On  their  authority,  it  was  introduced  into  Parliament. 
It  was  passed.  It  received  the  assent  of  the  government ; 
and,  amid  the  lamentations  of  the  Church,  it  was  pro- 
claimed, with  every  formality,  at  the  market-cross  of 
Edinburgh.'^* 

” Aci^  of  the  ParluttneiUi  of  Scothviul,  vol.  ii.  pp.  -115,  419,  424,  423* ; 
aud  Tydtr't  Ilutory  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  285. 

” “ Had  becorao  a convert  to  ita  doctrines.”  Ti/tlcr's  /Hat.  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iv.  p.  286.  But  he,  as  well  as  the  other  nobles,  neither  knew  nor 
cared  much  about  doctrines;  aud  he  was,  moreover,  very  venal.  In  April 
1543,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  writes  to  Heniy  VIII.  : “And  the  lord  Maxwell 
told  me  apart,  ‘ That,  indeed,  he  lacked  silver,  and  had  no  way  of  relief  but 
to  your  majesty  which  he  prayed  me  to  signify  unto  the  same.  I asked 
him  what  would  relieve  him  1 and  he  said,  3(X)/. ; ‘for  the  which,’  he  said, 
‘ as  your  majesty  seemed,  when  ho  was  with  your  grace,  to  have  him  in 
more  trust  and  credit  tlian  the  rest  of  your  majesty’s  prisoners,  so  ho 
tnisted  to  do  you  as  good  service  as  any  of  them  ; aud  amongst  them  they 
will  do  you  such  service,  as,  if  the  war  succeed,  ye  shall  make  an  easy  con- 
quest of  this  realm  ; ns  (or  las  part  he  thall  driver  into  your  handt,  at  the 
entry  of  your  army,  the  )cey>  (f  the  tame  on  the  icett  marchet,  heituf  all  the 
itronyholdt  there  in  hit  cuttody.’  I offered  him  presently  to  write  to  my 
lord  of  Suffolk  for  lOOf.  for  him,  if  he  would  ; but  he  said,  ‘ ho  would  stay 
till  he  heard  again  from  your  majesty  in  that  behalf.”’  Sadler' t State 
Papert,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

’*  Actt  of  the  Parliamentt  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  415,  425.  Sailler't 
State  Papert,  vol.  i.  p.  83.  Knox,  in  his  Ilittory  of  the  Ileformation  (edit. 
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Scarcely  had  the  nobles  thus  attained  the  upper  hand^ 
when  they  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  They 
were  resolved  to  plunder  the  Church;  but  they  could  not 
agree  as  to  how  the  spoil  should  be  shared.  Neither 
could  they  determine  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding ; 
some  being  in  favour  of  an  open  and  immediate  schism, 
while  others  wished  to  advance  cautiously,  and  to  tem- 
porize with  their  opponents,  that  they  might  weaken  the 
hierarchy  by  degrees.  The  more  active  and  zealous  sec- 
tion of  the  nobles  were  kno^vn  as  the  English  party, 
owing  to  their  intimate  connexion  with  Hemy  VIII., 
from  whom  many  of  them  received  supplies  of  money. 
But,  in  1544,  war  broke  out  between  the  two  countries, 
and  the  clergy,  headed  by  Archbishop  Beaton,  roused, 
with  such  success,  the  old  feelings  of  national  hatred 
against  the  English,  that  the  nobles  were  compelled  for 
a moment  to  bend  before  the  stonn,  and  to  advocate  an 
alliance  with  France.  Indeed,  it  seemed  for  a few  months 
as  if  the  Church  and  aristocracy  had  forgotten  their  old 
and  inveterate  hostility,  and  were  about  to  unite  their 
strength  in  one  common  cause."'’’ 

This,  however,  was  but  a passing  delusion.  The 
antagonism  between  the  two  classes  was  irreconcilable.^ 

Laing,  vol.  i.  p.  100),  archly  Bays,  “ The  cleaiw  hearto  long  repugned ; butt 
in  the  end,  convict^  by  reassouis,  and  by  miutitud  of  vota  in  than  contrare, 
thei  also  condiscended  ; and  bo,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  vras  maid  free  to 
all  man  and  woman  to  reid  the  Scriptures  in  thair  awin  toung,  or  in  the 
Eugliss  toung ; and  bo  war  all  Actes  maid  in  the  contrair  abolished.” 

Or,  as  Keith  calls  them,  “English  lords.”  Jlutory  of  the  Affain  of 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

In  May  1544,  the  English  attacked  Scotland,  Tyller’s  History,  vol.  iv. 
p.  316 ; and  in  that  same  month,  the  “ Anglo-Scottish  party”  consisted 
only  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox  and  of  Olencaim,  since  even  “ Angus,  George 
Douglas,  and  their  numerous  and  powerful  adherents,  joined  the  cardinal.”' 
p.  319.  As  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Scotch  clergy,  see,  in  SaiUer’s  State 
Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  173,  a letter  to  Ilcnry  VIII.,  written  on  the  1st  of  May 
1543  : “ And  as  to  the  kirk-men,  I assure  your  majesty  they  seek  the  war 
by  all  the  means  they  can,  and  do  daily  entertain  the  noblemen  with  money 
and  rewards  to  sustain  the  wars,  rather  than  there  should  be  any  agreement 
with  your  majesty ; thinking,  verily,  that  if  peace  and  unity  succeed,  tliat 
they  shall  be  reformed,  and  lose  their  glory,  which  they  had  rather  die,  and 
put  all  this  realm  in  hazard,  than  they  would  forego.”  See  also  p.  184, 
note. 

" Buchanan  records  a very  carious  conversation  between  the  Regent 
and  Douglas,  which,  as  I do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  elsewhere,  I 
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In  the  spring  of  1545,  the  leading  Protestant  nobles 
formed -a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Archbishop  Beaton,'* 
whom  they  hated  more  than  any  one  else,  partly  because 
he  was  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  partly  because  he 
was  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  of  their  opponents. 
A year,  however,  elapsed  before  their  purpose  could  be 
effected;  and  it  was  not  till  May  1546,  that  Lesley,  a 
young  baron,  accompanied  by  the  Laird  of  Grange,  and 
a few  others,  burst  into  Saint  Andrews,  and  murdered 
the  primate  in  his  own  castle.^* 

shall  transcribe.  The  exact  date  of  it  is  not  mentioned,  but,  from  the  con- 
text, it  evidently  took  place  in  l.')44  or  1543.  “ Ibi  cum  Prorex  suam  de- 

ploraret  solitudinem,  et  se  a nobilitate  derclictum  quereretur,  Duglassius 
osteudit  ‘ id  ipsius  culpa  fieri,  non  nobilium,  qui  et  fortunas  omnea  et  vitaui 
ad  publicam  salutcm  tuendam  conferrent,  quorum  consilio  contempto  ad 
sacrificulorum  nutum  circumageretur,  qui  foris  im1>ellcs,  domi  seditiosi, 
omniumque  periculorum  expertes  alicni  laboris  fructu  od  suas  voluptates 
abuterentur.  Ex  hoc  fonte  inter  te  et  proceres  facta  est  suspitio,  qum 
(qubd  neutri  alteris  fidatis)  rebus  gerendis  maxime  est  impedimento.’” 
lierum  Scoticarum  J/ittorui,  lib.  xv.  p.  435.  Buchanan  was,  at  this  time, 
about  thirty-eight  years  old ; and  that  some  such  couversation  ns  that 
which  ho  narrates  actually  took  place,  is,  I think,  highly  probable,  though 
the  historian  may  have  thrown  in  some  touches  of  his  own.  At  all  events, 
he  was  too  great  a rhetorician  (o  invent  what  his  contemporaries  would 
deem  unlikely  to  happen ; so  that,  from  either  point  of  view,  the  passage 
is  valuable  as  an  evidence  of  the  deep-rooted  hostility  which  the  nobles 
bore  towards  the  Church. 

^ Tyttern  lUftory  of  ,Sco(lnn<l,  vol.  iv.  p.  337.  “ The  plot  is  entirely 
unknown  either  to  our  Scottish  or  English  historians ; and  now,  after  tho 
lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries,  has  been  discovered  in  the  secret  corre- 
spondence of  the  State-paper  Office.”  The  first  suggestion  of  the  murder 
was  in  April  1.544.  See  State  I'apert  of  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  v.  p.  377,  and 
the  end  of  the  Preface  to  vol.  iv.  But  Mr.  Tytler  and  the  editor  of  the 
State  Papers  appear  to  have  overlooked  a still  earlier  indication  of  the  com- 
ing crime,  in  Sadler's  Papers.  See,  in  that  collection,  vol.  i.  p.  77,  a con- 
versation, held  in  March  1.543,  between  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  the  Earl  of 
Arran  ; &dler  being  conducted  by  the  Earl  of  Glencaim.  On  that  occa- 
sion, the  Earl  of  Arrau  used  an  expression  concerning  Beaton,  tho  meaning 
of  which  Sir  Ralph  evidently  understood.  ‘“By  Qod,’  (juoth  he,  ‘ he  shall 
never  come  out  of  prison  whilst  I may  have  mine  own  will,  except  it  be  to 
hisfartlier  mischief f I allowed  the  same  well"  (replied  Sadler),  “ and  said, 
‘ It  were  pity,  but  he  should  receive  such  reward  as  his  merits  did  require.’  ’’ 
Ikate  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  v.  p.  5G0.  .1  Diurnal  of  Occur- 

re>its,  p.  42.  CaldervBood' s History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  221-22.1. 
Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  {Chronicles,  vol.  ii.  p.  4S4)  relates  a circumstance  re- 
specting the  murder,  which  is  too  horrible  to  mention,  and  of  which  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  it  consisted  of  an  obscene  outrage  committed  on  the 
corpse  of  the  victim.  Though  such  facts  cannot  now  be  published,  they  arc 
so  characteristic  of  the  age,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  com- 
plete silence. 
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The  horror  with  which  the  Church  heard  of  this 
foul  and  barbarous  decd,^  may  be  easily  imagined.  But 
the  conspirators,  nothing  daunted,  and  relying  on  the 
support  of  a powerful  party,  justified  their  act,  seized  the 
castle  of  Saint  Andrews,  and  prepared  to  defend  it  to  the 
last.  And  in  this  resolution  they  were  upheld  by  a most 
remarkable  man,  who  now  first  appeared  to  public  view, 
and  who,  being  admirably  suited  to  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  was  destined  to  become  the  most  conspicuous  cha- 
racter of  those  troublous  times. 

That  man  was  John  Knox.  To  say  that  he  was  fear- 
less and  incorruptible,  that  ho  advocated  with  unflinch- 
ing zeal  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  he 
devoted  himself  with  untiring  energy  to  what  he  deemed 
the  highest  of  all  objects,  is  only  to  render  common  jus- 
tice to  the  many  noble  attributes  which  he  undoubtedly 
possessed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  stern,  unre- 
lenting, and  frequently  brutal ; he  was  uot  only  callous 
to  human  suffering,  but  he  could  turn  it  into  a jest,  and 
employ  on  it  the  resources  of  his  coarse,  though  exuber- 
ant, humour  and  he  loved  power  so  inordinately,  that, 
unable  to  brook  the  slightest  opposition,  he  trampled  on 
all  who  crossed  his  path,  or  stood  even  for  a moment  in 
the  way  of  his  ulterior  designs. 

The  influence  of  Knox  in  promoting  the  Reformation, 
has  indeed  been  grossly  exaggerated  by  historians,  who 
are  too  apt  to  ascribe  vast  results  to  individual  exertions; 
overlooking  those  large  and  general  causes,  in  the  absence 
of  which  the  individual  exertion  would  be  fruitless. 
8till,  he  effected  more  than  any  single  man  although 

“ R<‘spcctiDg  which,  two  Scotch  Protestiuit  histori.ins  have  expressed 
themselves  in  the  following  terms  : “ God  admonished  men,  by  this  judge- 
ment, that  he  will  in  end  be  avenged  upon  tyranns  for  their  crueltie, 
howsoever  they  strenthen  themselves.”  CaUlertcood't  llutory  nf  the  Kirk  of 
Scodmul,  vol.  i.  p.  224.  And,  whoever  considers  all  the  circumstances, 
“must  acknowledge  it  was  a stupendous  act  of  the  judgment  of  the  Lorrl, 
and  that  the  whole  was  overruled  and  guiiled  by  Divine  Providence.”  Sle- 
vetuon’s  JliitoTy  of  Ote  Church  and  Slate  of  Scotland,  p.  38. 

Even  the  etiitor  of  M'Crie's  Life  oj  Knox,  Edinburgh,  1841,  p.  xxsv., 
notices  “ the  ill-timed  merriment  he  displays  in  relating  the  foul  deed”  of 
Beaton’s  murder. 

” Shortly  before  his  death,  he  said,  with  honest  aud  justifiable  pride. 
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the  really  important  period  of  his  life,  in  regard  to  Scot- 
land, was  in  and  after  1559,  when  the  triumph  of  Pro- 
testantism was  already  secure,  and  when  ho  reaped  the 
benefit  of  what  had  been  effected  during  his  long  absence 
from  his  own  country.  His  first  effort  was  a complete 
failure,  and,  more  than  any  one  of  his  actions,  has  injured 
his  reputation.  This  was  the  sanction  which  he  gave  to 
the  cruel  murder  of  Archbishop  Beaton,  in  1546.  He 
repaired  to  the  Castle  of  Saint  Andrews  ; he  shut  himself 
up  with  the  assassins ; he  prepared  to  share  their  fate ; 
and,  in  a work  which  he  afterwards  wrote,  openly  justified 
what  they  had  done.®  For  this,  nothing  can  excuse  him ; 
and  it  is  with  a certain  sense  of  satisfied  justice  that  we 
learn,  that,  in  1547,  the  castle  being  taken  by  the  French, 
Knox  was  treated  with  great  severity,  and  was  made  to  work 
at  the  galleys,  from  which  ho  was  not  liberated  till  1549.*^ 
During  the  next  five  years,  Knox  remained  in  Eng- 
land, which  he  quitted  in  1554,  and  arrived  at  Dieppe.®^ 
He  then  travelled  abroad;  and  did  not  revisit  Scotland 
till  the  autumn  of  1555,  when  he  was  eagerly  welcomed 
by  the  principal  nobles  and  their  adherents.®®  From 
some  cause,  however,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  ex- 


“ What  I have  bene  to  my  countrie,  albeit,  this  vnthankfull  aige  will  not 
knowe,  yet  the  aiges  to  come  wilbe  compelled  to  bear  witnes  to  the  treutb.” 
Dannaljfne’t  Journal,  Edinburgh,  1806,  p.  119.  liannatyno  was  Knox’s 
secretary.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  good  life  of  Knox  should  have  yet 
been  published.  That  by  M‘Crie  is  an  undistinguishing  and  injudicious 
panegyric,  which,  by  provoking  a reaction  of  opinion,  has  damag^  the 
reputation  of  the  mx»t  reformer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sect  of  Episco- 
palians in  Scotland  are  utterly  blind  to  the  real  grandeur  of  the  man,  and 
unable  to  discern  his  intense  love  of  truth,  and  the  noble  fearlessness  of  his 
nature. 

•’  Tjtler't  llittory  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  374,  373.  M'Crit't  Life  of 
Knox,  pp.  27,  28.  Lavttont  Homan  CatlMxc  Church  in  Scotland,  p.  154. 
Presbyter)/  Displayed,  1663,  4to,  p.  28.  Shields'  Hind  let  loose,  1687, 
pp.  14,  39,  638.  In  his  History  of  the  Refortnation,  edit.  Laing,  vol.  i. 
pp.  177.  180,  he  calls  it  a “ godly  fact,”  and  says,  “These  ar  the  workis 
of  our  God  which,  in  plain  language,  is  terming  the  Deity  an  assassin. 
But,  bad  as  this  is,  I agree  with  M'Crie,  that  tliere  is  no  trustworthy  evi- 
dence for  deeming  him  privv  to  the  murder.  Compare,  however,  A Diur- 
nal of  Occurrenls,  p.  42,  with  Lyon's  History  of  St.  Andrews,  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

M'Crie's  Life  of  Kno.v,  pp.  38,  43,  350.  Argyll's  Presbytery  Examined, 
1848,  p.  19.  •’  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  pp.  44,  71. 

••  Ibid.,  p.  99.  As  to  the  nobles,  who  received  him,  and  Wrd  him 
preach,  see  p.  102. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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plained,  but  probably  from  an  imwillingness  to  play  a 
subordinate  part  among  those  proud  chiefs,  he,  in  July 
155G,  again  left  Scotland,  and  repaired  to  Genova,  where 
ho  had  been  invited  to  take  charge  of  a congregation.**^ 
He  stayed  abroad  till  1559,  by  which  time  the  real 
struggle  was  almost  over ; so  completely  had  the  nobles 
succeeded  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  Church. 

For,  the  com^e  of  events  having  been  long  prepared, 
was  now  rapid  indeed.  In  1554,  the  queen  dowager  had 
succeeded  Arran  as  regent.****  She  was  that  Mary  of  Guise 
whose  marriage  with  James  Y.  we  have  noticed  as  one  of 
the  indications  of  the  policy  then  prevailing.  If  left 
alone,  she  would  probably  have  done  little  harm  but 
her  powerful  and  intolerant  family  exhorted  her  to  sup- 
press the  heretics,  and,  as  a natural  part  of  the  same 
scheme,  to  put  dowm  the  ‘nobles.  By  the  advice  of  her 
brothers,  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
she,  in  1555,  proposed  to  establish  a standing  army,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  troops,  which  consisted  of  the 
feudal  barons  and  their  retainers.  Such  a force,  being 
paid  by  the  Crown,  would  have  been  entirely  under  its 


” " Influenced  bj  motives  which  have  never  l)eeu  fully  comprehended, 
lie  departed  to  Geneva,  where,  for  a time,  he  became  pastor  of  a Protestant 
congregation.”  JltitwlV*  llUton/  of  tht  Church  in  Scotland,  18.14,  vol.  i. 
p.  1!)3.  M'Crie,  who  sees  uo  difficulty,  simply  says,  “ In  the  month  of 
July  1556,  he  left  Scotland,  and,  having  arrived  at  Dieppe,  he  proceeded 
with  his  family  to  Geneva.”  lAfc  of  Kno.r,  p.  107. 

••  Knox,  in  his  savoury  diction,  likens  her  appointment  to  putting  a 
saddle  on  the  back  of  a cow.  “ She  maid  Regent  in  the  year  of  God  1554 ; 
and  a cruuuc  putt  upone  hir  head,  als  seimlye  a sight  (yf  men  had  eis),  as 
to  putt  a sadill  upouii  the  back  of  ane  unrewly  kow.”  I copy  this  passage 
from  Mr.  Laing's  excellent  edition  of  Knojc's  IIi»tory  of  the  Ileformalion, 
vol.  i.  p.  242;  but  in  Watmn't  llictorictdl  Collection*  of  i^cdetiaetickA  fnir* 
in  Scotland,  1657,  p.  73,  there  is  a slightly  different  version.  “ ‘ As  seemly 
a sight,’  saith  John  Knox,  in  the  new  gospel  language,  ‘as  to  put  the  saddle 
upon  the  back  of  au  unruly  aow.'  ” 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  rre*lytery  Examined,  p.  0,  calls  her  “am- 
bitious and  intriguing.”  Not  only,  however,  is  she  praised  by  Lesley  (//«- 
tory,  pp.  289,  290),  which  might  have  been  expected,  but  even  Buchanan 
docs  justice  to  her,  in  a passage  unusually  gracious  for  so  Protestant  and 
ilcinocratic  a writer.  “ Mors  ejus  varie  mentes  hominum  afiecit.  Nam  et 
apud  quosdam  eorum,  quibuscum  armis  contendit,  non  mediocre  sui  desi- 
dcrium  reliquit.  Erat  enim  singulari  ingeuio  preedita,  et  animo  ad  aequita- 
tcin  admodum  propenso.”  Jiiiaianan,  llerum  Scoticarum  Ilietorin,  lib.  xvi. 
p.  487. 
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control ; but  the  nobles  saw  the  ulterior  design,  and 
(ioinpelled  Mary  to  abandon  it,  on  the  ground  that  they 
and  their  vassals  were  able  to  defend  Scotland  mthout 
further  aid.®**  Her  next  attempt  was  to  cousolidate  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  party,  which  she  eficcted,  in 
1558,  by  inarrj'ing  her  daughter  to  the  dauphin.  This 
increased  the  influence  of  the  Guises, '■'*  whose  niece,  al- 
ready queen  of  Scotland,  would  now,  in  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  affairs,  become  queen  of  France.  They  urged 
their  sister  to  extreme  measures,  and  promised  to  assist 
her  ^vith  French  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nobles 
remained  firm,  and  prepared  for  the  struggle.  In  De- 
cember 1 557,  several  of  them  had  drawn  up  a covenaut, 
agreeing  to  stand  by  each  other,  and  to  resist  the  tyranny 
with  which  they  were  threatened.®^  They  now  took  the 
name  of  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  sent  forth  their 
agents  to  secure  the  subscriptions  of  those  who  wished 
for  a reformation  of  the  Church.®^  They,  moreover, 
wrote  to  Knox,  whose  style  of  preaching,  being  very 
popular,  would,  they  thought,  be  useful  in  stirring  up 
the  people  to  rebellion.®^  He  was  then  in  Geneva,  and 


“ UUtory  of  Seotland,  book  ii.  p.  !U,  iu  Robei'tson’s  Works,  1831.  Ti/t- 
Ur's  History,  vol  v.  pp.  22,  23.  It  appears,  from  Lesley  {History,  pp.  234, 
--m),  that  some  of  the  nobles  were  in  favour  of  this  scheme,  hoping  thereby 
to  gain  favoiu".  “ Albeit  sum  of  the  lordis  of  the  nobilitie  for  pleasour  of 
the  queue  seamed  to  aggre  thairto  for  the  tyme,  yit  the  barronis  and  gentill 
men  was  uathing  content  thairwith”  ....  “affirming  that  tbair  foir- 
fatheris  and  prcdicessouris  had  defendit  the  samyn"  (i.e.  the  realm)  “ mony 
hundreth  yeris,  vailyeantlie  with  thair  awiu  handis.” 

“ It  completed  the  almost  despotic  power  of  the  house  of  Guise.” 
Tyt/^r’s  History  of  ScotUiml,  vol.  v.  p.  27. 

" This  covenant,  which  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Scotland,  is  dated  3d  of  Decemlier  1557.  It  is  printed  in  Stevrruon's  Jlis- 
tory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  47;  in  Ciddenpood’s  History  of  the  Kirk, 
vol.  i.  pp.  32(5,  327 ; and  iu  Knox’s  History  of  the  fleformation,  vol.  i. 
pp.  273,  274. 

“ In  1558,  “ the  lords  of  the  congregation  had  sent  agents  through  the 
kingdom  to  solicit  the  subscriptions  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  a refor- 
mation.” Stephen's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  London,  1848,  vol.  i. 
p.  58. 

*'  Keith  (A  fairs  of  Church  aiul  State  in  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  82)  calls 
him  “a  trumpeter  of  rebellion,”  which  he  undoubtedly  was,  and  very  much 
to  his  credit  too,  though  the  courtly  bishop  imputes  it  to  him  as  a fault. 
The  Scotch,  if  it  had  liot  been  for  their  rebellious  spirit,  would  long  since 
have  lost  their  liberties. 
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did  not  aiiivc  in  Scotland  till  May  1559,®^  by  which 
time  the  result  of  the  impending  contest  was  hardly 
doubtful,  so  successful  had  the  nobles  been  in  strengthen- 
ing their  party,  and  so  much  reason  had  they  to  expect 
the  support  of  Elizabeth. 

Nine  days  after  Knox  entered  Scotland,  the  first  blow 
was  struck.  On  the  11th  of  May  1559,  he  preached  in 
Perth.  After  the  sermon,  a tumult  arose,  and  the  people 
plundered  the  churches,  and  pulled  down  the  monas- 
teries.®® The  queen-regent,  hastily  assembling  troops, 
marched  towards  the  town.  But  the  nobles  were  on  the 
alert.  The  Earl  of  Glencaim  joined  the  Congregation 
with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men ; and  a treaty  was 
concluded,  by  which  both  sides  agreed  to  disarm,  on  con- 
dition that  no  one  should  be  punished  for  Avhat  had  al- 
ready happened.®^  Such,  however,  was  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  that  peace  was  impossible.  In  a few  days, 
war  again  broke  out ; and  this  time  the  result  was  more 
decisive.  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  mustered  in 
gi-eat  force.  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Linlithgow,  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  queen-regent  retreated  before  them. 
She  evacuated  Edinburgh ; and,  on  the  29  th  of  Jime,  the 
Protestants  entered  the  capital  in  triumph.®® 


“ “ He  sailed  from  Dieppe  on  the  22d  of  April  1559,  and  lande  safely 
at  Leith  in  the  beginning  of  May.”  il'Crie't  Lift  of  Knox,  139.  Knox 
himself  says,  “ the  secound  of  Maij.”  Hittory  of  Utt  Reformation,  edit. 
Laing,  vol.  i.  p.  318.  “He  was  called  home  by  the  noblemen  that  enter- 
prised  the  Reformation.'’  SpoUitwootie  t Hittory  of  tite  Church  of  fkotland, 
edit.  Russell,  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 

*•  Penny's  Traditioris  of  Perth,  p.  310.  Knox's  Jlistory  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, vol.  i.  pp.  321-323.  Lyon's  History  of  Si.  Andrews,  vol.  i.  p.  329 ; and 
a spirited  narrative  in  Buchanan's  Rerum  Scoticarum  J/istoria,  lib.  xvi. 
pp.  471,  472.  Some  interesting  circumstances  are  also  preserved  in  Lesley's 
History,  pp.  271,  272 ; but,  though  Lesley  was  a contemporary,  ho  errone- 
ously places  the  riot  in  15.>8.  Ho,  moreover,  ascribes  to  Knox  langu.age 
more  inflammatory  than  that  which  he  really  used. 

” Tytler’s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  pp.  59,  C2,  G3.  Of  the  Earl  of 
Olencairn,  Chalmers  {Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  485)  says,  that  he  was  a “ reli- 
gious ruffian,  who  enjoyed  pensions,  from  Henry  VHI.,  for  injuring  the 
country  of  his  birth,  and  benefits.”  This,  besides  being  ungrammatical,  is 
foolisli.  Glencaim,  like  the  other  aristocratic  leaders  of  the  Reformation, 
was,  no  doubt,  influenced  by  sordid  motives ; but,  so  far  from  injuring  his 
country,  he  rendered  it  great  service. 

” Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  pp.  64-73. 
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All  this  was  done  in  seven  weeks  from  the  breaking 
out  of  the  first  riot.  Both  parties  were  now  willing  to 
negotiate,  with  the  view  of  gaining  time;  the  queen- 
regent  expecting  aid  from  France,  the  Lords  expecting 
it  from  England.*^®  But  the  proceedings  of  Elizabeth  be- 
ing tardy,  the  Protestants,  after  waiting  for  some  months, 
determined  to  strike  a decisive  blow  before  the  reinforce- 
ments arrived.  In  October,  the  principal  peers,  headed 
by  the  Duke,  of  Chastelherault,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the 
Earl  of  Aj-gyle,  and  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  assembled 
at  Edinburgh.  A great  meeting  was  held,  of  which 
Lord  Kuthven  was  appointed  president,  and  in  which 
the  queen -regent  was  solemnly  suspended  from  the 
government,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  opposed  to  “the 
glory  of  God,  to  the  liberty  of  the  realm,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nobles.”'*^ 

In  the  winter,  an  English  fleet  sailed  into  the  Frith, 
and  anchored  near  Edinburgh.^°i  In  January  15G0,  the 

" It  is  stated  of  the  queen- regent,  that,  in  July  15o9,  “slice  had  sent 
alreadie  to  France  for  more  men  of  warr.”  See  the  curious  pamphlet  en- 
titled “ A Histone  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland,  from  July  1558  to  April  1560,” 
in  MitcMani/  of  the  fVot/row  Societi/,  p.  63,  Ediuhurgh,  1844.  All  sorts  of 
rumours  were  circulated;  and  a letter,  dated  12tli  October  1559,  says, 
“ Summe  thinke  the  regent  will  departc  sccrctlic.  Summe  that  she  will  to 
Ynchkeith,  for  that  three  shippes  arc  a preparing.  Summe  sayc  that  she  is 
verie  sicko.  Summe  sayo  the  devil!  cannot  kill  lier.”  iiatller'a  State  Pajieu, 
vol.  i.  p.  499. 

Tytler’a  Hiatory  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  104.  This  w.as  on  the  22d  of 
October  1559.  Compare  SacU-^r'a  •State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  512.  “ This  Mon- 
daye,  the  22  of  October,  was  the  douagier  deprived  fi  om  her  authoritie  by 
commen  consent  of  all  lords  and  barons  here  present.”  On  this  occasion, 
“ Johne  Willocke,"  the  preacher,  delivered  himself  of  a discourse  in  favour 
of  her  deposition.  Among  other  arguments,  he  said,  “ that  in  deposing  of 
princes,  and  these  that  have  beenc  in  authoritie,  God  did  not  alwayes  use  his 
immediat  power,  b\it  sometimes  he  used  other  meancs,  which  His  wisdome 
thought  good,  and  justice  approved.  As  by  Asa,  lie  removed  Maacha,  his 
owno  mother,  from  honour  and  authoritie,  which  before  she  had  used;  by 
Jehu  He  destroyed  Joram,  and  the  whole  postcritie  of  Achab  ” Therefore 
“ he”  (the  orator)  “ could  sec  no  reasoun  why  they,  the  borne  counsellors, 
the  nobilitie  and  b.arons  of  the  realine,  might  not  justlio  deprive  her  from 
all  regiment."  Caldencood's  llistjry  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  i.  pp.  540,  511  ; and 
Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol  i.  pp.  442,  443. 

The  JJiurnal  of  ttccxirrenJts,  pp.  55,  272,  says,  that  the  fleet  arrived 
on  24th  of  January  1559-60 ; “aiicht  greit  schippis  of  Ingland  in  the  raid 
of  Leith.”  And  a letter  (in  Sadler’s  •'••tate  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  697),  dated  the 
23d  of  January,  says,  “ the  shippes  arrived  yesterdaye  in  the  Frythe  to  the 
nomber  of  ix.  or  x.,  as  yet,  and  the  remanent  foUowitb.”  The  date,  there- 
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Duke  of  Norfolk  arrived  at  Berwick,  aud  coucliided,  ou 
the  part  of  Elizabeth,  a treaty  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  by  A’irtue  of  which,  the  English  army  en- 
tered Scotland  on  the  2d  of  April. Against  this  com- 
bination, the  government  could  effect  nothing,  and  in 
July,  was  glad  to  sign  a peace,  by  which  the  French 
troops  were  to  evacuate  Scotland,  and  the  whole  power 
of  administratiou  was  virtually  consigned  to  the  Protest- 
ant Lords. 

The  complete  success  of  this  gi’cat  revolution,  and 
the  speed  with  which  it  was  effected,  are  of  themselves 
a decisive  proof  of  the  euergj'  of  those  general  causes  by 
which  the  whole  movement  was  controlled.  For  more 
than  a hunched  and  fifty  years,  there  had  been  a deadly 
struggle  bchvecn  the  nobles  and  the  Church ; and  the 
issue  of  that  struggle  was,  the  establishment  of  the  lie- 
formation,  and  the  triumph  of  the  aristocracy.  They  had, 
at  last,  carried  their  point.  The  hierarchy  was  over- 
thrown, and  replaced  63^  new  and  untried  men.  All  the 
old  notions  of  apostolic  succession,  of  the  imposition  of 
hands,  and  of  the  divine  right  of  ordination,  were  sud- 
denly discarded.  The  offices  of  the  Church  were  per- 
formed by  heretics,  the  majorit)*  of  Avhom  had  not  even 
been  ordained.*®^  Finall}',  and  to  crown  the  whole,  in 


fore,  of  the  10th  of  January,  given  in  a note  to  Keith's  Church  awl  State  in 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  25.5,  is  evidently  erroneous.  Important  as  the  event 
was,  its  exact  date  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Tytler  {Jlistori/  of  Scotland, 
vol.  V.  pp.  114,  115),  or  by  Chalmers  (Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  C31). 

Chuhners' Caledonia,  yoX.'n  p.  632.  Knox's  History  of  the  lief onnation, 
vol.  ii.  p.  57.  The  Berwick  treaty,  in  February,  is  printed  in  Keith’s  Church 
and  State  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  258-262.  So  grcjit  was  the  influence  of  the 
nobles,  that  the  English  troops  were  well  received  by  the  people,  in  spite  of 
the  old  aud  bitter  animosity  between  the  two  nations.  “ Especially  in  Fyfe 
they  were  thankfully  receaved,  and  well  entreated,  with  such  quietnes  and 
gentle  entertainement  betwixt  our  nation  and  them,  as  no  man  would  have 
thought  that  ever  there  had  beine  any  variance.”  -I  Hietorie  of  the  Kstnte 
of  Scotland,  from  1558  to  1560,  in  iliscellany  of  the.  Wodrow  Society,  p.  78. 

Vpoun  the  vi.  day  of  Julij,  it  wes  concludit  and  finallie  eudit  betuix 
the  saids  ambassatouris,  tuitching  all  debaittis,  contraversics  and  materis 
concernyng  the  asseigiug  of  Leith,  depairting  of  the  Frenchemen  thiiirlra, 
and  randering  of  the  6.ime ; and  the  said  peax  daitit  this  said  day.”  .1 
Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  pp.  277,  278.  See  also  p.  60  ; aud  Keith’s  A fairs  of 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  295. 

iM  <<  'phat  Knox  himself  was  in  priest’s  orders,  is  a fact  w hich  his  bio- 
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the  summer  of  that  same  year,  1560,  the  Scotch  parlia- 
ment passed  two  laws,  which  utterly  subverted  the  an- 
cient scheme.  By  one  of  these  laws,  every  statute  which 
had  ever  been  enacted  in  favour  of  the  Church,  was  at 
once  repealed.*^  By  the  other  law,  it  was  declared  that 
whoever  either  said  mass,  or  was  present  while  it  was 
said,  should,  for  the  first  offence,  lose  his  goods  ; for  the 
second  offence  be  exiled ; and,  for  the  thii'd  oftence,  bo 
put  to  death.^“® 

Thus  it  was,  that  an  institution,  which  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  more  than  a thousand  years,  was  shivered,  and 
fell  to  pieces.  And,  from  its  fall,  great  things  were 
augured.  It  was  believed,  that  the  people  would  be 
enlightened,  that  their  eyes  were  opening  to  theii- 
former  follies,  and  that  the  reign  of  superstition  was 
about  to  end.  But  what  was  forgotten  then,  and  what 
is  too  often  forgotten  now,  is,  that  in  these  affairs  there 
is  an  order  and  a natural  sequence,  which  can  never  be 
reversed.  This  is,  that  every  institution,  as  it  actually 
exists,  no  matter  what  its  name  or  pretences  may  be,  is 
the  effect  of  public  opinion  far  more  than  the  cause ; and 
that  it  will  avail  nothing  to  attack  the  institution,  unless 


grapher,  the  late  Dr.  Jl'Crie,  has  placed  beyond  dispute ; and  some  of  the 
other  leaders  were  also  priests ; but  the  greater  number  of  the  preachers, 
and  all  those  who  subsetjuently  became  ministers,  were  totally  without  any 
orders  whatever,  not  even  such  as  the  superintendents  could  have  given 
them ; for  their  own  supposed  call,  the  election  of  the  people,  and  the  cii'il 
ceremony  of  induction  to  the  living,  was  all  that  was  then  ‘judged  neces- 
sary.’ ” Stephen't  IlUtory  of  the  Church  of  iSeoUand,  1848,  vol.  i.  pp.  145, 
14(i.  “ A neW'&shioned  sort  of  ministry,  unknown  in  the  Christian  Church 

for  all  preceding  generations.”  Keith’s  Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  vol.  iii. 
p.  204.  Compare  ArgyWt  Presbytery  Examined,  pp.  34-36. 

lu  “'file  thre  estaitis  of  parliament  hes  ilnullit  and  declarit  all  sik 
actes  maid  in  tymes  bipast  not  aggreing  w'  goddis  word  and  now  contrair  to 
the  confessiouu  of  oure  iay>  accor^ng  to  the  said  word  publist  in  this  par- 
liament, Tobe  of  nane  avale  force  nor  effect.  And  decernis  tbe  said  actis 
and  every  ane  of  thame  to  haue  na  effect  nor  strenth  in  tyroe  to  cum.” 
Act*  of  the  ParliamenU  of  Scotlatui,  1814,  folio,  vol.  ii.  p.  535.  This  was 
on  24th  August  1S6U. 

"•  “ That  na  maner  of  person  nor  personis  say  mess  nor  zit  heir  mess 
nor  be  pht  thairat  vnder  the  pane  of  conhscatiouh  of  all  thair  gud  movable 
and  vnmovable  and  pvneissing  of  thair  bodeis  at  the  discretioun  of  the  ma- 
mstrat  within  quhais  jurisdictiouh  sik  personis  happynis  to  be  apprebendit 
nor  the  first  fait : Banissing  of  the  Reaime  for  the  seound  fait,  and  justifying 
to  the  deid  fur  the  thrid  fait.”  Ibid.,  24th  August  1560,  vol.  ii.  p.  535. 
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you  can  first  change  the  opinion.  In  Scotland,  the 
Church  was  grossly  superstitious ; but  it  did  not,  there- 
fore, follow,  that  to  overthrow  the  establishment,  would 
lessen  the  evil.  They  who  think  that  superstition  can 
be  weakened  in  this  way,  do  not  know  the  vitality  of 
that  dark  and  ill-omened  principle.  Against  it,  there  is 
only  one  weapon,  and  that  weapon  is  knowledge.  When 
men  are  ignorant,  they  must  be  superstitious ; and  wher- 
ever superstition  exists,  it  is  sure  to  organize  itself  into 
some  kind  of  system,  which  it  makes  its  home.  If  you 
drive  it  from  that  home,  it  will  find  another.  The  spirit 
transmigrates ; it  assumes  a new  form ; but  still  it  lives. 
How  idle,  then,  is  that  warfare  which  reformers  are  too 
apt  to  wage,  in  M'hich  they  slay  the  carcass,  and  spare 
the  life  ! The  husk,  forsooth,  they  seek  out,  and  destroy; 
but  within  that  husk  is  a seed  of  deadly  poison,  whose 
vitality  they  are  unable  to  impair,  and  which,  shifted 
from  its  place,  bears  fruit  in  another  direction,  and  shoots 
up  with  a fresh,  and  often  a more  fatal,  exuberance. 

The  truth  is,  that  every  institution,  whether  political 
or  religious,  represents,  in  its  actual  working,  the  form 
imd  pressure  of  the  age.  It  may  be  very  old ; it  may 
bear  a venerated  name;  it  may  aim  at  the  highest 
objects;  but  whoever  carefully  studies  its  history,  will 
find  that,  in  practice,  it  is  successively  modified  by  suc- 
cessive generations,  and  that,  instead  of  controlling  so- 
ciety, it  is  controlled  by  it.  When  the  Protestant  Ec- 
formation  was  effected,  the  Scotch  were  excessively 
ignorant,  and,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  Reformation, 
they  remained  excessively  superstitious.  How  long  that 
ignorance  continued,  and  Avhat  its  results  were,  we  shall 
presently  see ; but  before  entering  into  that  inquiry,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  trace  the  immediate  consequences  of 
the  Reformation  itself,  in  connexion  Avith  the  poAverful 
class  by  whose  authority  it  was  established. 

The  nobles,  having  overthrown  the  Church,  and 
stripped  it  of  a large  part  of  its  wealth,  thought  that 
they  were  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  OAvn  labour.  They 
had  slain  the  enemy,  and  they  wished  to  divide  the 
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But  this  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  Protestant 
preachers.  In  their  opinion,  it  was  impious  to  secularise 
ecclesiastical  property,  and  turn  it  aside  to  profane  pur- 
poses. They  held,  that  it  was  right,  indeed,  for  the  lords 
to  plunder  the  Church ; but  they  took  for  granted  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  robbery  were  to  enrich  themselves. 
They  were  the  godly  men;  and  it  was  the  business  of 
the  ruling  classes  to  endow  them  with  benefices,  from 
which  the  old  and  idolatrous  clergy  were  to  be  ex- 
peUed.^o« 

In  accordance  with  these  opinions,  Knox  and  his 
colleagues,  in  August  1560,  presented  a petition  to  Par- 
liament, calling  on  the  nobles  to  restore  the  Church  pro- 
perty which  they  had  seized,  and  to  have  it  properly 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  new  ministers.**®  To  tliis 
request,  those  powerful  chiefs  did  not  even  vouchsafe  a 
reply.****  They  were  content  with  matters  as  they  ac- 
tually stood,  and  were,  therefore,  unwilling  to  disturb 
the  existing  arrangement.  They  had  fought  the  fight ; 
they  had  gained  the  victory,  and  shared  the  spoil.  It 

As  RoberUou  says,  iu  his  inc-asured,  and  somewhat  feeble,  style, 
“ Amoiijf  the  Scottish  nobility,  some  hated  the  persons,  and  others  coveted 
the  wealth,  of  the  dignified  clergy ; and  by  abolishing  that  order  of  men, 
the  former  indulged  their  resentment,  and  the  latter  hoped  to  gratify  their 
avarice.”  llutory  of  Scotland,  book  iii.  p.  11(>,  in  Hobertton's  MorX’i,  edit. 
1831.  The  contemporary  narrative,  in  A Diurnal  of  Occurrent*,  p.  269, 
sounds  much  more  vigorous  to  my  ear.  “In  all  this  tyme”  (1559),  “all 
kirkmennis  goodis  and  geir  wer  spoulieit  and  reft  fra  thame,  in  euerio 
place  quhair  the  samyne  culd  be  apprehendit ; for  cuerie  man  for  the  maist 
pairt  that  culd  get  any  thing  pcrtenyng  to  any  kirkmeu,  thocht  the  same  as 
wele  won  geir.  ’’ 

“ Knox  never  dreamed  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  to  be 
secularized ; but  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  simply  to  remove  the  old 
incumlieuts,  and  then  take  possession  of  their  benefices.”  Stephen’ t llUtory 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  U)6.  “The  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
which  they  never  contemplated  for  a moment  were  to  be  seized  by  the  Pro- 
testant nobility."  Lawaon’t  Homan  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  p 233. 

Compare  Knox't  Iliatori/  of  the  H/formation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  89-92,  with 
M'Crie't  Life  of  Knox,  p.  179.  Of  this  document,  M'Crie  says,  “There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  received  the  aanction,  if  it  was  not  the  composition, 
of  the  reformer."  . . . . “ It  called  upon  them”  (the  nobles)  “ to  restore 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  of  which  they  had  unjustly  possessed  them- 
selves.” 

"•  “ Making  no  answer  to  the  last  point.”  Si>ottUwoode'a  History  of  ihr 
Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  327.  “ Without  taking  any  notice.”  Keith's 

Affairs  of  Church  and  State,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 
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was  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  peaceably  re- 
linquish what  they  had  won  with  infinite  difficulty.  Nor 
was  it  likely  that,  after  being  engaged  in  an  arduous 
struggle  with  the  Church  for  a hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  having  at  length  conquered  their  inveterate  enemy, 
they  should  forego  the  fruits  of  their  triumph  for  the 
sake  of  a few  preachers,  whom  they  had  but  recently 
called  to  their  aid;  low-bom  and  obscure  men,  who 
should  rather  deem  it  an  honour  that  they  were  per- 
mitted to  associate  with  their  superiors  in  a common 
enterprise,  but  were  not  to  presume  on  that  circum- 
stance, nor  to  suppose  that  they,  who  only  entered  the 
field  at  the  eleventh  hour,  were  to  share  the  booty  on 
any  thing  approacliiug  to  terms  of  equality.^'^ 

13ut  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland  little  knew  the  men 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  Still  less,  did  they  under- 
stand the  character  of  their  own  age.  They  did  not  see 
that,  in  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  lived,  super- 
stition was  inevitable,  and  that,  therefore,  the  spiritual 
classes,  though  depressed  for  a moment,  were  sure 
speedily  to  rise  again.  The  nobles  had  overturned  the 
Church  ; but  the  principles  on  which  Church  authority  is 
based,  remained  intact.  All  that  was  done,  was  to  change 
the  name  and  the  form.  A new  hierarchy  was  quickly 
organized,  which  succeeded  the  old  one  in  the  afiections 
of  the  people.  Indeed,  it  did  more.  For,  the  Protestant 
clergy,  neglected  by  the  nobles,  and  unendowed  by  the 
state,  had  only  a miserable  pittance  whereupon  to  live, 
and  they  necessarily  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  people,  where  alone  they  could  find  support  and  sym- 
pathy.““  Hence,  a closer  and  more  intimate  union  than 


111  ti  Tiigy  viewed  the  Protestant  preachers  as  low-bom  individuals,  not 
far  raised  above  the  condition  of  mechanics  or  tradesmen,  without  influ- 
ence, authority,  or  importance.”  Lawton't  Homan  Catholic  Church  in  Scot- 
land, p 251.  “None  were  more  unmercifull  to  the  poore  ministers  than 
they  that  had  the  greatest  share  of  the  kirk  rents.”  CalderwootTt  lliaory 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

lu  1561,  “ Notwithstanding  the  full  establishment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Protestant  ministers  were  in  a state  of  extreme  poverty,  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  precarious  assistance  of  their  flocks.”  Tytler'a  History  ot 
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would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  Hence,  too,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  the  Presbyterian  elergy,  smarting  un- 
der the  injustice  with  which  they  were  treated,  displayed 
that  hatred  of  the  upper  classes,  and  that  peculiar  detes- 
tation of  monarchical  government,  which  they  showed 
Avheuever  they  dared.  In  their  pulpits,  in  their  presby- 
teries, and  in  their  General  Assemblies,  they  encouraged 
a democratic  and  insubordinate  tone,  which  eventually 
produced  the  happiest  results,  by  keeping  alive,  at  a cri- 
tical moment,  the  spirit  of  liberty ; but  whicli,  for  that 
very  reason,  made  the  higher  ranks  rue  the  day,  when, 
by  their  ill-timed  and  selfish  parsimony,  they  roused  the 
wrath  of  so  powerful  and  implacable  a class. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  in  1 5G0,  had  left 
the  nobles  in  possession  of  the  government  and  it  was 
for  them  to  decide  to  what  extent  the  lieformed  clergy 
should  be  endowed.  The  first  petition,  presented  by 
Knox  and  his  brethren,  was  passed  over  in  contemptuous 
silence.  But  the  ministers  were  not  so  easily  put  aside. 
Their  next  step  was,  to  present  to  the  Privy  Council  what 
is  known  as  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  in  which  they 
again  urged  their  request.^’^  To  the  tenets  contained  in 
this  book,  the  council  had  no  objection ; but  they  refused 
to  ratify  it,  because,  by  doing  so,  they  would  have  sanc- 
tioned the  principle  tlaat  the  new  church  had  a right  to 
the  revenues  of  the  old  one.“^  A certain  share,  indeed, 

iicrAhnul,  vol.  V.  p.  2U7.  Compare  a letter,  written  by  Knox,  in  l.'iGe,  on 
“ the  extreame  povertio  wherein  our  ministers  arc  brought.”  Ktwx't  JIU- 
tori/  of  the  lUformatiun,  vol.  ii.  p.  542. 

“ The  limited  authority  which  the  Crown  had  hitherto  possessed,  was 
almost  entirely  annihilated,  and  the  aristocratical  power,  which  always 
predominated  in  the  Scottish  government  {?),  became  supremo  aud  incon- 
trollable.”  HUtonj  of  the  Church  in  Scotlaiul,  1S34,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

"*  See  the  Fir.4  Jiook  of  bUcipHne,  reprinted  in  A Compendium  of  the 
Iaiics  of  the  Church  of  ticotlnnd,  part  i.,  second  edition,  Edinburgh,  1837. 
They  summed  up  their  requests  in  one  comprehensive  passage  (p.  llh),  that 
“ the  haill  reiitis  of  the  Kirk  abusit  in  Papistrie  sal  be  referrit  againe  to 
the  Kirk.”  lu  another  part  (p.  10(i),  they  frankly  .admit  that,  “ we  doubt 
not  but  some  of  our  petitions  shall  appcarc  strange  unto  you  at  the  first 
sight.” 

*'*  “ The  fonn  of  polity  recommended  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline 
never  obtained  the  proper  sanction  of  the  .State,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  avarice  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  desirous  of  securing  to 
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they  were  willing  to  concede.  What  the  share  should  be, 
was  a matter  of  serious  dispute,  and  caused  the  greatest 
ill-will  between  the  two  parties.  At  length,  the  nobles 
broke  silence,  and,  in  December  luGl,  they  declai-ed  that 
the  Reformed  clergy  should  only  receive  one-sixth  of  the 
property  of  the  Church ; the  remaining  five-sixths  being 
divided  between  the  government  and  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood.““  The  meaning  of  this  was  easily  understood, 
since  the  Catholics  were  now  entirely  dependent  on  the 
government,  and  the  government  was,  in  fact,  the  nobles 
themselves,  who  were,  at  that  period,  the  monopolizers  of 
political  power. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  naturally  happened,  that,  when 
the  arrangement  was  made  known,  the  preachers  were 
greatly  moved.  They  saw  how  unfavourable  it  was  to 
their  own  interests,  and,  therefore,  they  held  that  it  was 
unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  religion.  Hence,  in  their 
opinion,  it  was  contrived  by  the  devil,  whose  purposes  it 
was  calculated  to  serve.'*''  For,  now,  they  who  travailed 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  were  to  be  discouraged,  and 
were  to  sutler,  in  order  that  what  rightly  belonged  to 
them  might  be  devoured  by  idle  bellies."’'  The  nobles 


themselves  the  revenues  of  the  Church.”  ilUcellany  of  Ote  Wodrow  SociHy, 
p.  324.  See  also  Argyll’s  1‘ruhytfry  £xamuuJ,  p.  2G.  Many  of  the  nobles, 
however,  did  sign  it  (Knox's  history  of  the  Jleformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  12.9); 
but,  says  Spottiswoode  (history  of  the  Church  of  IScotland,  vol.  i.  p.  37:1), 
“ Most  of  those  that  subscribed,  getting  into  their  hands  the  possessions  of 
the  Church,  could  never  be  induced  to  part  therewith,  and  turned  greater 
enemies  in  that  point  of  church  patrimony  than  were  the  papists,  or  any 
other  whatsoever.” 

”•  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  p.  204.  Knox's  history  of  the  Itefomintion, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  298-^1,  307-3U9.  Iluchaimn's  llemm  Scoticarum  historia, 
lib.  xvii  p.  5<K).  The  nominal  arrangement,  which  was  contrived  with 
considerable  art,  was,  that  one-third  of  the  church  revenues  should  be 
divided  into  two  parts ; one  part  for  the  goveniment,  and  another  part  for 
the  preachers.  The  remaining  two-thirds  were  gravely  assigned  to  the  Ca- 
tholic priesthood,  who,  at  that  very  moment,  were  liable,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  penalty  of  death,  if  they  perfoniied  the  rites  of  their  religion. 
Mon,  whose  lives  were  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  wore  not  likely  to 
quarrel  with  the  government  about  money  matters;  and  the  result  was, 
that  nearly  every  uiing  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  nobles. 

“ The  Miuisteris,  evin  in  the  begynnyng,  in  publict  Sermonis  op- 
poned  thamo  selves  to  suche  corruptiouu,  for  thei  foirsaw  the  purpose  ol 
the  Devill.”  Knox's  history  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

»•  “ Kor  it  scemeth  altogether  unreasonable  that  idle  belleis  sail  de- 
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might  benefit  for  a time,  but  the  vengeance  of  God  was 
swift,  and  would  most  assuredly  overtake  them.^^®  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  it  was  nothing  but  spoliation. 
In  a really  Christian  land,  the  patrimony  of  the  Church 
would  be  left  imtouched.^^  But,  in  Scotland,  alas ! 
Satan  had  prevailed,'^*  and  Christian  charity  had  waxen 

vouro  and  consume  the  patrimonie  of  the  Kirk,  whill  the  faithful!  travellers 
in  the  Lord’s  vineyarde  suffer  extreme  povertie,  and  the  needle  members  of 
Christ's  bodie  are  altogether  neglected.”  Calderwood' s Ilutory  of  the  Kirk, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  4S4,  48.').  This  was  in  1569 ; and,  in  1571,  the  celebrated  Fer- 
guson, m one  of  his  sermons,  declared  that  the  holders  of  church  property, 
most  of  whom  were  the  nobility,  were  “ ruffians.”  See  an  extract  from  his 
sermon,  in  Cltnlmera’  Ilietori/  of  Dunfermline,  p.  309,  Edinburgh,  1844. 
“ For  this  day  Christ  is  spuilzeit  amang  us,  quhil  y'  (^uhilk  aucht  to  man- 
tene  the  Ministerie  of  the  Kirk  and  the  pure,  is  geum  to  prophaue  men, 
flatteroris  in  court,  ruffianes,  and  hyrelingts.” 

”•  In  September  1571,  John  Row  “preiched,  wha  in  plane  pulpet  pro- 
nunced  to  the  lordis,  for  thair  covetusnes,  and  bccaus  they  wold  not  grant 
the  just  petitiones  of  the  Kirk,  Qodis  heastie  vengeance  to  fall  upon  them  ; 
and  said,  moreover,  ‘ I cair  not,  my  lordis,  your  displeasour ; for  I speik  my 
conscience  befoir  Qod,  wha  will  not  suffer  sic  wickitnes  and  contempt  vu- 
punished.”  BantuUpie't  Journal,  edit.  Edinburgh,  1806,  p.  257. 

In  1576,  the  General  Assembly  declared,  that  their  right  to  “ the 
patrimonie  of  the  Kirk”  was  “ ex  jure  divino.”  Act*  of  the  General  Auem- 
blieeof  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  L p.  300,  Edinburgh,  1839,  4to.  More 
than  a hundred  years  later,  a Scotch  divine  evinces  how  deeply  the  members 
of  his  profession  felt  this  spoliation  of  the  Church,  by  going  out  of  his  way 
to  mention  it.  See  Jacob’s  Vow,  by  Dr.  John  Cockbum,  Emnburgh,  1696, 
pp.  422,  423,  42.).  But  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  a recent  writer, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Lyon,  who  deliberately  asserts  that,  because  these  and 
similar  acts  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  therefore  the  queen  came  to  a 
violent  end ; such  being  the  just  punishment  of  sacrilege.  “ The  practice" 
(of  saying  masses  for  the  dead)  ‘‘ceased,  of  course,  at  the  Reformation  ; 
and  the  money  was  transferred  by  Queen  Mary  to  the  civil  authorities  of 
the  town.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  an  act  of  sacrilege ; for,  though  sacrifi- 
cial masses  for  the  dead  was  an  error,  yet  the  guardians  of  the  money  so  be- 
queathed, were  under  an  obligation  to  apply  it  to  a sacred  purpose.  This, 
and  other  sacrilegious  acts  on  the  part  of  Mary,  of  a still  more  decided  and 
extensive  character,  have  been  justly  considered  as  the  cause  of  all  the  cala- 
mities which  subsequently  befell  her.”  History  of  St.  Andrews,  by  the  Her. 
C.  J.  Lyon,  M.A.,  Presbyter  of  Hie  Episex>i>al  Church,  St.  Andrews,  Edin- 
burgh, 1843,  vol.  i.  p.  54.  Elsewhere  (vol.  ii.  p.  40t))  the  same  divine  men- 
tions, that  the  usual  punishment  for  sacrilege  is  a failure  of  male  issue. 
“ The  following  examples,  selected  from  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  ac- 
cording to  its  boundaries  before  the  Reformation,  will  corroborate  the  general 
doctrine  contended  for  throughout  this  work,  that  sacrilege  has  ever  been 
punished  in  the  present  life,  and  chiefly  by  the  failure  of  male  issue.”  The 
italics  arc  in  the  text.  Sec  also  vol.  i.  p.  118.  For  the  sake  of  the  future 
historian  of  public  opinion,  it  may  lie  well  to  observe,  that  the  work  con- 
taining these  sentiments  is  not  a reprint  of  an  older  book,  but  was  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1843,  having  apparently  been  just  written. 

HI  <<  The  General  Assemblie  of  tno  Kirk  of  ,'icotland,  convenit  at  Edin- 
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In  Scotland,  propert)',  which  should  be  regarded 
as  sacred,  had  been  broken  up  and  divided;  and  the 
division  was  of  the  worst  kind,  since,  by  it,  said  Knox, 
two-thirds  are  given  to  the  devil,  and  the  other  third  is 
shared  betM’een  God  and  the  devil.  It  was  as  if  Joseph, 
when  governor  of  Egypt,  had  refused  food  to  his  brethren, 
and  sent  them  back  to  tbeir  families  with  empty  sacks.^-^ 
Or,  as  another  preacher  suggested,  the  Church  was  now, 
like  the  Maccabees  of  old,  being  oppressed,  sometimes  by 
the  Assyrians,  and  sometimes  by  the  Egyptians.'-* 

But  neither  persuasions  nor  threats*-^  produced  any 
effect  on  the  obdurate  minds  of  the  Scotch  nobles.  In- 
deed, their  heaiis,  instead  of  being  softened,  became 
harder.  Even  the  small  stipends,  which  were  allotted  to 


burgh  the  25  of  December  1.566,  to  the  Nobilitie  of  this  Rcalme  that  pro- 
fesses the  Ix>rd  Jesus  with  them,  and  hes  renouncit  tliat  Roman  Aiiticlii^st, 
desyre  coiistancie  iu  faith,  and  the  spirit  of  righteous  judgement.  Seeing 
that  Sathan,  be  all  our  negligence,  Right  Honourable,  hes  so  farre  prevailit 
within  this  Realme  within  these  late  dayes,  that  we  doe  stand  in  extreara 
danger,  not  only  to  Iom  our  tem/iorall  }>oit»e*tionm<,  but  also  to  lie  depryvit  of 
the  glorious  Evangell,”  <tc.  Keith'i  Church  and  fitate,  vol.  iii.  pp.  164,  15.5. 

In  1566,  in  their  piteous  communication  to  the  English  bishops  and 
clergy,  they  said,  “ The  days  are  ill ; iniquitie  abounds;  Christian  charity, 
alas,  is  waxen  cold."  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the  General  AsstmUies  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  87,  Edinburgh,  18.39,  4to. 

" I sec  twa  partis  freely  gevin  to  the  Devill,  and  the  thrid  maun  be 
devided  betwix  God  and  the  Devill:  Weill,  bear  witnes  to  me,  that  this 
day  I say  it,  or  it  be  long  the  Devill  shall  have  three  partis  of  the  thrid  ; 
:ujd  judge  you  then  what  Goddis  portioun  shall)e.”  ....  “Who  wold 
have  thought,  that  when  Joseph  reuUed  Egypt,  that  his  brethren  should 
have  travailled  for  vittallis,  and  have  returned  with  empty  seckis  unto  thair 
families}  Men  wold  rather  have  thought  that  Pharao's  pose,  treasure,  and 
gamollis  should  have  bene  diminished,  or  that  the  hoiishold  of  Jacob  should 
stand  in  danger  to  sterve  for  hungar.”  Kno.r's  llistorg  of  the  lleformatioa, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  .310,  .311. 

In  May  1571,  “This  Sonday,  Mr.  Craig  tciched  the  130  Psalme ; 
and,  in  his  sermond,  he  compared  the  steat  of  the  Kirk  of  God  in  this  tovue 
vnto  the  steat  of  the  Maccalreis  ; wha  were  oppressed  suintymes  by  the  As- 
syrianis.  and  sumtymes  by  the  Egiptiauis.”  llaunatvne's  Journal,  p.  1.50. 

The  first  instance  I have  observed  of  any  thing  like  menace,  is  in 
1567,  when  “ the  Assembly  of  the  Church  being  convened  at  Edinburgh," 
admonished  all  persons  “as  well  noblemen  as  barons,  and  those  of  the  other 
Estates,  to  meet  and  give  their  personal  appearance  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th 
of  July,  for  giving  their  advice,  counsel,  and  concurrence  in  matters  tlieu 
to  be  proponed ; especially  for  purging  the  realm  of  popery,  the  establishing 
of  the  policy  of  the  Church,  and  restoring  the  /nitrimong  thereof  to  the  just 
/Hissessors.  Assuring  those  that  should  happen  to  absent  themselves  at  the 
time,  due  and  lawful  advertisement  being  made,  that  they  should  be  rc- 
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the  Protestant  clergy,  were  not  regularly  paid,  but  were 
mostly  employed  for  other  purposes.*-®  When  the  minis- 
ters complained,  they  were  laughed  at,  and  insulted,  by 
the  nobles,  who,  having  gained  their  own  ends,  thought 
that  they  could  dispense  with  their  former  allies.*^  The 
Earl  of  Morton,  whose  ability,  as  well  as  connexions, 
made  him  the  most  powerful  man  in  Scotland,  was  espe- 
cially virulent  against  them  ; and  two  of  the  preachera, 
who  offended  him,  ho  put  to  death,  under  circumstances 
of  great  cruelty.*^  The  nobles,  regarding  him  as  their 
chief,  elected  him  Regent  in  lo72;*^  and,  being  now 


p\ited  hinderers  of  the  good  work  intended,  and  as  dUaimtilaU  profeasors  be 
etleemed  u,Hvmrthy  of  the  fellov>»hip  of  Christ's  jiock."  SpoUiswooJe's  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  This  evidently  alludes  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  excommunicating  those  who  would  not  surrender  to  the  Protes- 
tant preachers,  the  property  stolen  from  the  Catholic  Church  ; and,  in  1670, 
we  find  another  step  taken  in  the  same  direction.  Under  that  year,  the 
following  passage  occurs  in  Acts  ami  Proceedinys  of  the  (Jeneral  Assemblies 
of  the  Kirk  of  t&Uand,  vol.  i.  p.  181.  “ Q.  If  those  that  withold  the  duty 

of  the  Kirk,  mherethrougk  Ministers  want  their  stipends,  may  be  excom- 
municate t A.  All  things  beand  dune  that  the  ci^l  ordour  requyres  of 
them  that  withhaldis  the  duetie  of  the  Kirk,  quherby  Ministers  wants  their 
stipends;  the  Kirk  may  proceed  to  e.rcommunication,for  their  contempt," 

In  1562,  “ the  poore  ministers,  exhorters,  and  readers,  complcaued 
at  church  assembleis,  that  neither  were  they  able  to  live  upon  the  stipends 
allowed,  nor  gett  payment  of  that  small  portionn  which  was  allowed.”  Cnl- 
dencood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.  Compare  Acts  of  the  Ceiieral 
Assemblies,  1839,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  53;  “To  requyre  payment  to  ministers  of 
there  stipends  for  the  tyme  by  past,  according  to  the  promise  made."  This 
was  in  December  1564.  In  December  1565,  the  wneral  Assembly  said 
(p.  71),  “ that  wher  oft  and  divers  tymes  promise  hes  bein  made  to  us,  that 
onr  saids  brethren,  travelers  and  preachers  in  the  Kirk  of  Ood,  suuld  not  be 
Uefraudit  of  their  appointit  stipends,  neither  zet  in  any  wayes  sould  be 
inolestit  in  their  functioun  ; zet  nottheles  universallic  they  want  ther 
stipends  appointit  for  diverse  tymes  by  past.”  On  the  state  of  things  in 
1566,  see  ‘^The  Supplication  of  the  Ministers  to  the  Queen,”  in  Knox'sHis- 
tory  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  529.  See  also,  in  the  Miscellany  of  the 
S/Htldiny  Club,  vol.  iv.  pp.  92-101,  Aberdeen,  1849,  4to,  a letter  written  by 
.John  Krskine  in  Decemner  1571,  especially  p.  97  ; “the  gretest  of  the  no- 
bilitie  haifing  gretest  rentis  in  possessiune.  and  piaicet  of  Ood  in  m.aist  hie 
honouris,  ceasu  nocht,  maist  wiolentlie  blindit  with  awaricc,  to  spoilye  and 
draw  to  thame  selfis  the  possessiones  of  the  Kirk.” 

“ The  ministers  were  called  proud  knaves,  and  receaved  manic  in- 
jurious words  from  the  lords,  speciallie  from  Morton,  who  ruled  all.  Ho 
said,  he  sould  lay  their  pride,  and  putt  order  to  them.”  Ciddericood’ s His- 
tory of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iii.  pp.  137,  138.  This  was  in  1571. 

Chandlers’  Annals  of  Scotland,  voL  i.  pp.  79,  80. 
i»  jhe  nobilitie  wnderwrittin  convenit  in  Edinburgh,  and  chesit  and 
electit  James  erle  of  Mortoun  regent.”  .1  Dinnud  of  Occurrents,  p.  320. 
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possessed  of  supreme  power,  he  employed  it  against  the 
Church.  Ho  seized  upon  all  the  benefices  which  became 
vacant,  and  retained  their  profits  in  his  own  hands.*®' 
His  hatred  of  the  preachers  passed  all  bounds.  He  pub- 
licly declared,  that  there  would  be  neither  peace  nor 
order  in  the  country,  until  some  of  them  were  hung.*^* 
He  refused  to  sanction  the  General  Assemblies  by  his 
presence ; he  wished  to  do  away  with  their  privileges, 
and  even  with  their  name ; and  with  such  determination 
did  he  pursue  his  measures,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
historian  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  nothing  but  the  special 
interference  of  the  Deity  could  have  maintained  its  ex- 
isting polity.*^” 

The  rupture  between  Church  and  State  was  now  com- 
plete. It  remained  to  he  seen,  which  was  the  stronger 
side.  Every  year,  the  clergy  became  more  democratic ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Knox,  in  1572,  they  ventured 
upon  a course  which  even  he  would  hardly  have  recom- 
mended, and  which,  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  Ec- 
formation,  would  have  been  impracticable.*®*  But,  by 

In  1573,  “ when  any  benefeces  of  Kirk  vaikit,  he  keapit  the  proffet  of 
thair  rents  sa  lang  in  his  awin  hand,  till  he  was  urgit  be  the  Kirk  to  mak 
donatioun  tharof,  and  that  was  not  gevin  but  proneit  for  all  tnat.”  Thr 
Jlittorie  nnd  Life  of  Kitig  Jama  the  Ikxt,  edit.  Edinburgh,  1825,  4to,  p.  147. 
Even  in  1570,  when  Lennox  was  regent,  “the  Earle  of  Murtoun  was  the 
chiefe  manager  of  every  thing  under  him  and  was  “ master  of  the  church 
rents,"  and  made  “gifts  of  them  to  the  nobility.”  WoJrow'e  Coilectione 
upon  the  Lives  of  the  Reformers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  parti,  pp.  27, 
126,  Glasgow,  1834,  4to. 

>»>  “ During  all  these  Assembleis  and  earnest  endeavoures  of  the  bretli- 
rein,  the  regent  was  often  required  to  give  his  presence  to  the  Assemblic, 
and  further  the  caus  of  God.  He  not  oiilic  refused,  but  threatned  some  of 
the  most  zealous  with  hanging,  alledging,  that  otherwise  there  could  be  no 
peace  nor  order  in  the  countrie.”  Calderrcoodls  History  of  the  Kirt,  vol.  Hi- 
pp.  393,  394.  “Uses  grait  thretniug  against  the  maist  zelus  breithring. 
schoring  to  hang  of  thame,  utherwayes  ther  could  be  na  peace  nor  ordour 
in  the  countrey.”  The  Autobiography  ajid  Diary  of  James  MAvUl,  edited 
by  R.  Pitcairn,  Edinburgh.  1842,  pp.  59,  60. 

“ lie  mislyked  the  Generali  Assembleis,  and  would  have  had  the  name- 
changed,  that  he  might  take  away  the  force  and  priviledge  thereof ; and  no 
<|uestioun  he  had  stayed  the  work  of  policic  that  was  presentlie  in  hands, 
if  God  had  not  stirred  up  a factioun  against  him.”  Caldertcood's  History  of 
the  Kiri  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  396.  See  also  The  Autobiography  of  James 
A/elvill,  p.  61. 

“ During  the  two  years  following  the  death  of  Knox,  each  day  was 
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this  time,  they  had  secured  the  support  of  the  people ; 
and  the  treatment  they  were  receiving  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  from  the  nobles,  embittered  their  minds,  and 
drove  them  into  desperate  counsels.  While  their  plans 
were  yet  immature,  and  while  the  future  was  looming 
darkly  before  them,  a new  man  arose,  who  was  well 
qualified  to  bo  their  chief,  and  who  at  once  stepped  into 
the  place  which  the*  death  of  Knox  left  vacant.  This 
was  Andrew  Melville,  who,  by  his  great  ability,  his  bold- 
ness of  character,  and  his  fertility  of  resource,  was  ad- 
mirably suited  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Scottish  Church  in 
that  arduous  struggle  in  which  it  was  about  to  embark.^®* 

In  1574,  Melville,  having  completed  his  education 
abroad,  arrived  in  Scotland.^“  He  quickly  raUied  round 
him  the  choicest  spirits  in  the  Church ; and,  under  his 
allspices,  a struggle  began  with  the  civil  power,  which 
continued,  with  many  fluctuations,  until  it  culminated, 
sixty  years  later,  in  open  rebellion  against  Charles  I. 
To  narrate  all  the  details  of  the  contest,  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  plan  of  tliis  Introduction ; and,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  interest  of  the  events  which  now 
ensued,  the  greater  part  of  them  must  be  omitted ; but  I 
will  endeavour  to  indicate  the  general  march,  and  to  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  such  facts  as  are  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  age  in  which  they  occurred. 

Melville  had  not  been  in  Scotland  many  months,  be- 
fore ho  began  his  opposition,  at  first  by  secret  intrigues, 

ripeninc  the  more  determined  opposition  of  the  Cliurch.  The  breach  be- 
tween uie  clergy  with  the  great  body  of  tlie  people,  and  the  government  or 
higher  nobility,  was  widening  rapidly."  Argyll’ t PrtAyUry  E^mmintd,  p.  70. 

“Next  to  her  Reformer,  who,  under  God,  emancipated  her  froin  the 
degrading  shackles  of  papal  superstition  and  tyranny,  I know  no  individual 
from  whom  Scotland  has  received  such  important  services,  or  to  whom  she 
continues  to  owe  so  deep  a debt  of  national  respect  and  gratitude,  as 
Andrew  Melville.”  M‘Crie'$  Life  of  Atuiretc  Metoille,  vol.  ii.  p.  473,  E^- 
burgh,  181P.  His  nephew,  himself  a considerable  person,  sa^,  “ Smtland 
receavit  never  a graitter  benefit  at  the  hands  of  God  nor  this  man.’’  The 
Autobiography  ^ Jame*  Jfdoill,  p.  38. 

He  left  S^tland  in  1564,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  returned  “ in 
the  beginning  of  July  1.574,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years  from  his  native 
country.”  M‘Crie’»  Life  of  Andrew  Mdville,  vol.  i.  pp.  17, 67.  See  also  (Scot’s 
Apclogetical  Narration  of  the  State  of  the  Kirk  of  ScMand.  edit.  Wodrow  So- 
ciety, p.  34 ; and  Uowie'e  Biographia  Seoticana,  p.  Ill,  Glasgow,  1781. 
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afterwards  with  open  and  avowed  hostility.’’’®  In  the 
time  of  Knox,  episcopacy  had  been  recognized  as  pai’t  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  had  received  the  sanction  of 
the  leading  Eeformers.’®'  But  that  institution  did  not 
harmonize  with  the  democratic  spirit  which  was  now 
growing  up.  The  difference  of  ranks  between  the  bishops 
and  the  inferior  clergy  was  unpleasant,  and  the  ministers 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it.”’®  In  1575,  one  of  them, 
named  John  Dury,  was  instigated,  by  Melville,  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  General  Assembly  at  Edinburgh.”’” 


lie  appears  to  have  first  set  to  work  in  November  1574.  See  f>tfphfn's 
IlUtory  of  the  Church  of  ScoUaml,  vol.  i.  p.  2S1,  London,  1848. 

ii:  “The  compilers  of  the  Book  of  Discipline”  {i.e.  the  First  Book,  in 
1 500)  “ were  distinguished  by  prelatical  principles  to  the  end  of  their  days.” 
. . . . “That  Knox  himself  was  no  enemy  to  prelacy,  considered  as  an 
ancient  and  apostolical  institution,  is  rendered  clear  by  his  ‘ Exhortation  to 
England  for  the  speedy  embracing  of  Christ’s  Ooroel.’  ” JiuenelVt  IlietoTp  of 
the  Church  in  Scotland,  1834,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  “The  associates  of  Knox,  it 
is  obvious,  were  not  Presbyterians,  and  had  no  intention  of  setting  up  a 
system  of  parity  among  the  ministers  of  their  new  establishment.”  p.  243. 
&e  also  p.  332.  Even  in  1572,  the  year  of  Knox’s  death,  I find  it  stated, 
that  “ the  whole  Diocie  of  Sanct  Andrews  is  decerned  be  the  Assembly  to 
pertain  to  the  Bishop  of  the  same.”  Acts  aiul  Proceedings  of  the  Qeneral 
Assenddies  of  the  Kiri  of  Scotlaml,  vol.  i.  p.  264,  4to,  1839.  The  Scotch 
Presbyterians  have  dealt  very  unfairly  with  this  part  of  the  history  of  their 
Church. 

Some  little  time  after  this,  David  Fergusson,  who  died  in  1598,  and 
was  minister  at  Dunfermline,  said  very  frankly  to  James  VI.,  “ Yes,  Sir, 
ye  may  have  Bishops  here,  but  ye  must  rememher  to  make  ns  all  equal/ 1 
make  us  all  Bishops,  els  will  ye  never  content  us.”  /{oic's  History  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  from  1558  to  1637,  edit.  Wodrow  Society,  p.  418.  Com- 
pare Calderwood’s  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iv.  p.  214  : in  1584,  “ these 
monstruous  titles  of  superioritie.”  In  1586,  “ that  tyi-anuicall  suprcmacie 
of  bishops  and  archbishops  over  ministers.”  p.  604. 

”•  “ He  stirred  up  John  Dury,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  iu  an 
Assembly  which  was  then  convened,  to  propound  a question  touting  the 
lawfulness  of  the  episcopal  function,  and  the  authority  of  chapters  in  their 
electiou.  He  himself,  as  though  he  bad  not  been  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
tion, after  he  had  commended  the  speaker's  zeal,  aud  seconded  the  purpose 
with  a long  discourse  of  the  flourishmg  estate  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  and 
the  opinions  of  Calvin  aud  Theodore  Beza  concerning  church  government, 
came  to  affirm,  ‘ That  none  ought  to  be  esteemed  office-bearers  in  the 
Church  whose  titles  were  not  found  in  the  book  of  God.  And,  for  the 
title  of  bishops,  albeit  the  same  was  found  in  Scripture,  yet  was  it  not  to 
be  taken  in  toe  sense  that  the  common  sort  did  conceive,  there  being  no 
superiority  allowed  by  Christ  amongst  ministers,’  ” <kc.  Spottiswoode’s  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  200.  See  also  Acts  of  the  Genertd 
Assemblies,  vol.  i.  p.  331,  where  it  appears  that  six  bishops  were  present 
on  this  memorable  occasion.  The  question  raised  was,  “ Whither  if  the 
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After  he  had  spoken,  Melville  also  expressed  himself 
against  episcopacy ; but,  not  being  yet  sure  of  the  temper 
of  the  audience,  his  first  prodledings  were  somewhat  cau- 
tious, Such  hesitation  was,  however,  hardly  necessary ; 
for,  owing  to  the  schism  between  the  Church  and  the 
upper  classes,  the  ministers  were  becoming  the  eager 
enemies  of  those  maxims  of  obedience,  and  of  subordi- 
nation, which  they  would  have  upheld,  had  the  higher 
ranks  been  on  their  side.  As  it  was,  the  clergy  were 
only  favoured  by  the  people ; they,  therefore,  sought  to 
organize  a system  of  equality,  and  were  ripe  for  the  bold 
measures  proposed  by  Melville  and  his  followers.  This 
was  clearly  shown,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  subsequent 
movement.  In  1575,  the  first  attack  was  made  in  the 
General  Assembly  at  Edinbiugh.  In  April  1578,  ano- 
ther General  Assembly  resolved,  that,  for  the  future, 
bishops  should  be  called  by  their  own  names,  and  not  by 
their  titles.^^'^'  The  same  body  also  declared,  that  no  see 
should  be  filled  up,  imtil  the  next  Assembly.^^*  Two 
months  afterwards,  it  was  annoimced  that  this  airange- 
ment  was  to  be  perpetual,  and  that  no  new  bishop  should 
ever  be  made.**^  And,  in  1580,  the  Assembly  of  the 
Chinch  at  Dundee,  pulling  the  whole  fabric  to  the  ground, 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  office  of  bishop  was  a mere 
human  invention ; that  it  was  unlawful ; that  it  must  be 
immediately  done  away  with;  and  that  every  bishop 


Bischops,  as  they  are  uow  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  hes  thair  function  of 
the  word  of  God  or  not,  or  if  the  Chapiter  appointit  for  creating  of  them 
ancht  to  be  tollerated  in  this  reformed  Kirk,”  p.  340,  t 

>»  « It  was  ordained.  That  Bischops  and  all  vthers  bearand  Ecclesias- 
tical! functiouu,  be  callit  be  thair  awin  names,  or  Brethren,  in  tyme 
comeing.”  Acts  of  the  General  Auemhliet  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  404. 

“ Therfor  the  Kirk  hes  concludit.  That  no  Bischops  salbe  clectit  or 
made  heirafter,  hefor  the  nixt  Generali  Asscinblie.”  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 

"■  “ Anent  the  Act  made  in  the  last  Assemblie,  the  28  of  Aprile  1678, 
concerning  the  electioun  of  Bischops,  suspendit  quhill  this  present  Assem- 
blie,  and  the  Either  ordour  reservit  thereto  : The  General  Assemblie,  all  in 
ane  voyce,  hes  concludit.  That  tbo  said  act  salbe  extendit  for  all  tymes  to 
come,  ay  and  quhill  the  comiptioun  of  the  Estate  of  Bischops  be  alluterlie 
tane  away.”  jUd.,  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 
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should  at  once  resign  his  office,  or  be  excommunicated 
if  he  refused  to  do  so.^^^ 

The  minister  and  the  people  had  now  done  their 
work,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  had  done 
it  well.^**  But  the  same  circumstances  which  made 
them  desire  equality,  made  the  upper  classes  desire  in- 
equality.*^“  A collision,  therefore,  was  inevitable,  and 
was  hastened  by  this  bold  proceeding  of  the  Church. 
Indeed,  the  preachers,  supported  by  the  people,  rather 
courted  a contest,  than  avoided  it.  They  used  the  most 
inflammatory  language  against  episcopacy  ; and,  shortly 
before  abolishing  it,  they  completed,  and  presented  to 
Parliament,  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  in  which 
they  flatly  contradicted  what  they  had  asserted  in  their 


“Forsameiklo  as  the  office  of  a Bischop,  as  it  is  now  vsit,  and  com- 
mounly  takin  within  this  realme,  hes  no  sure  warrand,  auctoritie,  nor  good 
CTound  out  of  the  (Book  and)  Scriptures  of  God ; but  is  brocht  in  by  the 
folie  and  corruptions  of  (men’s)  invention,  to  the  great  overthrow  of  the 
Kirk  of  God  : The  haill  Assemblie  of  the  ^rk,  in  ane  voyce,  after  libertie 
givin  to  all  men  to  reason  in  the  matter,  nmtf  opponing  thermelrtt  in  de- 
fending the  $aid  pretendii  office.  Finds  and  declares  the  samein  pretendit 
office,  vseit  and  termeit,  as  is  above  said,  vnlaufull  in  the  sclfe,  as  baveand 
neither  fundament,  gnmnd  nor  warrant  within  the  word  of  God : and  or- 
daines.  That  all  sick  persons  as  bruiks,  or  sail  bruik  heirafter  the  said  office, 
salbe  chargeit  simpliciter  to  demitt,  quyt  and  leave  of  the  samein,  as 
ane  office  quhervnto  they  are  not  callit  be  God ; and  siclyke  to  desist  and 
cease  from  all  preaching,  ministration  of  the  sacraments,  or  vsing  any  way 
the  office  of  pastors,  quhill  they  receive  de  novo  admission  from  the  Gene- 
rali Assemblie,  vnder  the  paine  of  cxcommunicatioun  to  be  denuncit  agains 
them ; qubcriu  if  they  be  found  dissobedicut,  or  coutraveine  this  act  in 
any  point,  the  sentence  of  excommunicatioun,  after  dew  admonitions,  to  be 
execute  agains  them.”  Acte  of  the  General  AttemUiee,  vol.  ii.  p.  463. 

■”  As  Calderwood  triumphantly  says,  “ the  office  of  bishops  was  damned.” 
Ilittory  of  the  Kiri,  vol.  iii.  p.  469.  “ Their  whole  estat,  both  the  spiri- 

tual! and  civill  part,  vras  damned.”  p.  626.  James  Melville  {Aidobiography, 
p.  62)  says  that,  in  consequence  of  this  achievement,  his  uncle  Andrew 
“ gatt  the  nam  of  enurKoiroimtm^,  Epiecoporum  exactor,  the  flinger  out  of 
Bischopes.” 

Tytler  {History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  302)  observes  that,phile  “the 
great  body  of  the  burghers,  and  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  people,”  were 
Presbyterians,  “a  large  proportion  of  the  nobility  supported  episcopacy.” 
Instep  of  “a  large  proportion,”  he  would  not  have  been  far  wrong,  if  he 
had  said  “all,"  Indeed,  “Melville  himself  says  the  whole  peerage  was 
against  him.”  Stephen’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  269. 
Forbes  ascribes  the  aristocratic  movement  against  presbyt^  to  “godles 
atheists,”  who  insisted  “ that  there  could  be  nothing  so  contrair  to  the 
nature  of  a monarchie,”  ibe,,  “ than  that  paritie  of  authoritie  in  pastours.” 
Forbet,  Certaine  liecords  touching  the  Estate  of  the  Kirk,  p.  349,  edit.  Wod- 
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First  Book  of  Discipline.^^®  For  this,  they  are  often 
taunted  with  inconsistency.^*^  But  the  charge  is  un- 
just. They  were  perfectly  consistent ; and  they  merely 
changed  their  maxims,  that  they  might  preserve  their 
principles.  Like  every  corporation,  which  has  ever  ex- 
isted, whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  their  supreme  and 
paramount  principle  was  to  maintain  their  own  power. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  a good  principle,  is  another  mat- 
ter ; but  all  history  proves  that  it  is  an  universal  one. 
And  when  the  leaders  of  the  Scotch  Church  found  that 
it  was  at  stake,  and  that  the  question  at  is.sue  was,  who 
should  possess  authority,  they,  with  perfect  consistency, 
abandoned  opinions  that  they  had  formerly  held,  because 
they  now  perceived  that  those  opinions  were  unfavour- 
able to  their  existence  as  an  independent  body. 

When  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  appeared,  in 
1560,  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles, 
who  had  just  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Protestant 
preachers,  and  were  ready  to  fight  again  on  their  side. 
Wlien  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  appeared,  in  1578, 
the  government  was  still  held  by  the  nobles ; but  those 
ambitious  men  had  now  thi'own  off  the  mask,  and,  having 
effected  their  purpose  in  destroying  the  old  hierarchy, 
had  actually  turned  roimd,  and  attacked  the  new  one. 
The  circumstances  having  changed,  the  Church  changed 
with  them ; but  in  the  change  there  was  nothing  incon- 
sistent. On  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  the  height 
of  inconsistency  for  the  ministers  to  have  retained  their 
former  notions  of  obedience  and  of  subordination ; and  it 

row  Society.  See  also  p.  .155.  “ That  Dcmocratie  (as  they  called  it)  whillc 

allwayes  behoved  to  be  full  of  sedition  and  troublle  to  ane  Aristocratie,  and 
so  in  end  to  a Monarchie.”  The  reader  will  observe  this  important  change 
in  the  attitude  of  classes  in  Scotland.  Formerly,  the  cleiw  had  been  the 
allies  of  the  crown  against  the  nobles.  Now,  the  nobles  allied  themselves 
writh  the  crown  against  the  clergy.  The  clergy,  in  self-defence,  had  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  people. 

"•  On  the  difference  between  the  two  productions,  there  are  some  re- 
marks worth  looking  at,  in  ArgtjlVf  Prahyttry  E-ramined,  1848,  pp.  38-4.3. 
But  this  writer,  though  much  freer  from  prejudice  than  most  Presbyterian 
authors,  is  unwilling  to  admit  how  completely  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline 
contradicts  the  First. 

'*■  By  the  Scotch  episcopalians. 
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was  perfectly  natural  that,  at  this  crisis,  they  should 
advocate  the  democratic  idea  of  equality,  just  as  before 
they  had  advocated  the  aristocratic  idea  of  inequality. 

Hence  it  was,  that,  in  their  First  Book  of  Discipline, 
they  established  a regidarly  ascending  hierarchy,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  general  clergy  owed  obedience  to  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  to  whom  the  name  of  superin- 
tendents was  given.^^®  But,  in  the  Second  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline, every  vestige  of  this  was  swept  away ; and  it  was 
laid  down  in  the  broadest  terms,  that  all  the  preachers 
being  fellow-labourers,  all  were  equal  in  power ; that 
none  had  authority  over  others  ; and  that,  to  claim  such 
authority,  or  to  assert  preeminence,  was  a contrivance 
of  man,  not  to  he  permitted  in  a divinely  constituted 
Church.i*® 

See  the  Finl  Hook  of  DUcijitne,  reprinted  in  the  firet  volume  of  A 
Comjxndixnn  of  tht  Ijaict  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  2d  edit.,  Edinburgh, 
1837.  The  superintendents  were  “ to  set,  order,  and  appoint  ministers,” 
p.  61  ; and  it  would  seem  (p.  88)  that  no  minister  could  be  deposed  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  superintendent ; but  this  could  hardly  be  intended 
to  interfere  with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  General  Assembly.  See  also 
the  summary,  p.  114,  where  it  is  said  of  the  superintendents,  that  “in 
thair  visitatioun  thei  sal  not  onlic  preiche,  but  als  examine  the  doctrine, 
life,  diligence,  and  behavior  of  the  ministcris,  reideris,  elderis,  and  dea- 
conis.”  According  to  Spottiswoode  {Ilietory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  167),  “ the  superintendents  held  their  office  during  life,  and  their 
power  was  episcopal ; for  they  did  elect  and  ordain  ministers,  they  presided 
in  synods,  and  directed  all  church  censures,  neither  was  any  excommuni- 
cation pronounced  without  their  warrant.”  ^e  further,  on  their  authority, 
Knox' e Ilutory  of  the  Ileformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.  “ That  punyschment  suld 

be  appointed  for  suche  as  dissobeyid  or  contemned  the  superintendeutes 
in  thair  functiouu.”  This  was  in  1561;  and,  in  1.562,  “It was  ordained, 
that  if  ministers  be  disobedient  to  superintendents  in  any  thing  belonging 
to  edification,  they  must  be  subject  to  correction.”  Acte  of  the  Generm. 
AseenMies  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  i.  p.  14.  Compare  p.  1.31:  “sick  things  as 
superintendents  may  and  aught  decyde  in  their  synodall  conventiouns.” 

'«  “For  albeit  the  Kirk  of  God  be  rewlit  and  governit  be  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  onlie  King,  hie  Priest,  and  Heid  thereof,  yit  he  useis  the  minis- 
try of  men,  as  the  most  necessar  middis  for  this  purpose.”  . . . . “ And 
to  take  away  all  occasion  of  tyrannie,  he  willis  that  they  sould  rewl  with 
mutuall  consent  of  brother  and  eijualiU/  of  noioer,  every  one  according  to 
thair  functiones.”  Second  Book  of  Ducipline,  in  A Compendium,  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  126,  127.  “ As  to  Bischops,  if 

the  name  tmaxoTros  l)e  properly  taken,  they  ar  all  ane  with  the  ministers, 
as  befoir  was  declairit.  For  it  is  not  a name  of  superioritie  ami  lordschip, 
hot  of  office  and  watching.”  p.  142.  To  understand  the  fuU  meaning  of 
this,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  superintendents,  established  by  the 
Kirk  in  1560,  not  unfrequcntly  assumed  the  title  of  “ Lordship,"  as  an 
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The  government,  as  may  be  supposed,  took  a very 
different  view.  Such  doctrines  were  deemed,  by  the 
upper  cla-sses,  to  bo  anti-social,  and  to  be  subversive  of 
all  order.  So  far  from  sanctioning  them,  they  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  overthrow  them ; and,  the  year  after  the 
General  Assembly  had  abolished  episcopacy,  it  was  de- 
termined that,  upon  that  very  point,  a trial  of  strength 
should  be  made  between  the  two  parties. 

In  1581,  Eobert  Montgomery  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow.  The  ministers  who  composed  the 
chapter  of  Glasgow,  refused  to  elect  him ; whereupon 
the  Privy  Council  declared  that  the  King,  by  virtue  of 
his  prerogative,  had  the  right  of  nomination.’®^  All  was 
now  confusion  and  uproar.  The  General  Assembly  for- 
bad the  archbishop  to  enter  Glasgow.’®*  He  refused  to 
obey  their  order,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  support  of 
the  Duke  of  Lennox,  who  had  obtained  the  appointment 


oruament  to  the  extensive  powers  conferred  upon  tliem.  See,  for  instance, 
the  notes  to  Wodrow'K  Cmltctionx  v/ion  the  Lira  of  the  Iteformert  of  thte 
Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  461.  Rut,  in  the  ifeoiid  Book  of 
Discipline,  in  157S,  the  superiutcudents  arc,  if  I rightly  remember,  not 
even  once  named. 

Just  as  in  England,  we  find  that  the  upper  cLisses  are  mostly  Episco- 
palians ; their  minds  being  influenced,  often  unconsciously,  by  the,  to  them, 
pleasing  spectacle  of  an  inequality  of  rank,  which  is  conventional,  and  does 
not  depend  upon  ability.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  Dissenters 
lies  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  where  energy  and  intellect  are 
held  in  higher  respect,  and  where  a contempt  naturally  arises  for  a system, 
which,  at  the  mere  will  of  the  sovereign  or  minister  of  the  day,  concedes 
titles  and  wealth  to  persons  whom  nature  did  not  intend  for  greatness,  but 
■who,  to  the  surprise  of  their  contemporaries,  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them.  On  this  difference  of  opinion  in  Scotland,  corresponding  to  the  dif- 
ference of  social  position,  sec  the  remarks  on  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
J/iime’t  Commentaries  on  the  leiw  of  Scotlatul,  vol.  ii.  p.  544,  Edinburgh, 
1797,  4to. 

Record  of  Privy  Council,  in  M‘Crie'.t  Life  of  MrlviUe,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 
“ The  brethrein  of  Glasgow  were  charged,  under  paine  of  homing,  to  admitt 
Jlr.  Robert  Montgomrie.”  Caldeneood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iii.  p.  696. 

“Charges  the  said  Mr.  Robert  to  continue  in  the  ministrie  of  the 
Kirk  of  Striveling,”  fbc.  Acts  of  the  Uenerrd  Assemblirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  547. 
This  was  in  October  1581 ; the  Record  of  the  Privy  Council  was  in  April 
1582.  >foysie,  who  was  a contemporary,  says  that,  in  March  1.681,  2,  not 
only  the  dean  and  chapter,  but  all  the  clergy  (the  “ haill  ministrie”)  de- 
clared from  the  pulpit  that  Montgomery's  appointment  “ had  the  warrand 
of  the  deuill  and  not  of  the  word  of  God,  bot  wes  damnit  thairby.”  Moy- 
sic's  Memoirs,  Edinburgh,  18:}0,  4to,  p.  36, 
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for  him,  and  to  whom  he,  in  return,  had  surrendered 
nearly  all  the  revenues  of  the  see,  reserving  for  himself 
only  a small  stipend.'*^  This  was  a custom  which  had 
grown  up  within  the  last  few  years,  and  Avas  one  of 
many  contrivances  by  which  the  nobles  plundered  the 
Church  of  her  property.’®^ 

This,  however,  was  not  the  question  now  at  issue.^^“ 
The  point  to  be  decided  was  one,  not  of  revenue,  but  of 
power.  For,  the  clergy  knew  full  well,  that  if  they  esta- 
blished their  power,  the  revenue  would  quickly  follow. 
They,  therefore,  adopted  the  most  energetic  proceedings. 
In  April  1582,  the  General  Assembly  met  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  appointed  Melville  as  moderator.*^®  The  govern- 
ment, fearing  the  worst,  ordered  the  members,  on  pain 
of  rebellion,  to  take  no  steps  respecting  the  archbishop- 
ric.'®^ But  the  representatives  of  the  Church  were  im- 
daimted.  They  summoned  Montgomery  before  them ; 
they  ratified  the  sentence  by  which  he  had  been  sus- 
pended from  the  ministry ; and  they  declared  that  he 
had  incurred  the  penalties  of  deposition  and  of  excom- 
munication.'®® 


iM  «■  The  title  whereof  the  said  duke  had  procured  to  him,  that  he,  hav- 
ing the  name  of  bishop,  and  eight  hundreth  merks  money  for  his  living  and 
sustentatioun,  the  whole  rents,  and  other  duteis  of  the  said  benefice,  might 
come  to  the  duke’s  utilitie  and  behove.”  Ctdderwood'i  llUtory  of  the  Kirk, 
vol.  iv.  p.  111.  See  also  p.  401. 

(Scot’s  Afxlogetical  Narration  of  the  State  of  the  Kirk,  pp.  24,  25.  Cal- 
derwood't  IlUtory  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iu.  p.  302.  Wotlroui's  C^lectiotu  upon  the 
Live*  of  the  Rformert,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  206.  Lyon's  History  of  St.  Andrews, 
vol.  i.  p.  379.  Oilsoii's  History  of  Glasgow,  p.  .'>9.  Humes  History  of  the 
House  of  Douglas,  vol.  ii.  pp.  216,  217.  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  624. 

i»  •<  4he  Church  passing  this  point”  (i.r.  the  simony)  “ made  quar- 
rel to  him  for  accepting  the  bishopric. ’’  Spottiswoode's  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

Acts  of  the  General  A\ssemUies  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  ii.  p.  548. 

“A  messenger-at-arms  entered  tlie  house,  and  eharged  the  moderator 
and  members  of  the  assembly,  on  the  pain  of  rebellion,  to  desist  from  the 
process.”  M‘Crie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

“ The  Assemblie  and  brother  present,  after  voteine  in  the  said  matter, 
depryvit  the  said  Mr.  Robert  from  all  fiinctioun  of  the  Ministrie  in  the  Kirk 
of  God,  dureing  the  will  of  the  Kirk  of  God  ; and  farther,  descemit  the  feare- 
full  sentence  of  e.xcommunicatioun  to  lie  pronuncit  against  him  in  the  face 
of  the  haill  Assemblie,  be  the  voyce  and  mouth  of  the  Moderatour  present ; 
to  the  effect,  that,  his  proud  flesh  being  cast  into  the  hands  of  Satan,  he  may 
be  win  againe,  if  it  be  possible,  to  God ; and  the  said  sentence  (to)  be  iuti- 
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A sentence  of  excommunication  was,  in  those  days, 
so  ruinous,  that  Montgomery  was  struck  with  terror  at 
the  prospect  before  him.  To  avoid  the  consequences,  he 
appeared  before  the  Assembly,  and  solemnly  promised 
that  ho  would  make  no  further  attempt  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  archbishopric.*®®  By  doing  this,  he  probably 
saved  his  life ; for  the  people,  siding  with  their  clergy, 
were  ripe  for  mischief,  and  were  determined,  at  all 
hazards,  to  maintain  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  State. 

The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  re- 
solute.*®* The  Privy  Council  called  several  of  the  minis- 
ters before  them ; and  Dury,  one  of  the  most  active,  they 
banished  from  Edinburgh.*®*  Measures  still  more  vio- 
lent were  about  to  be  tt^en,  when  they  were  interrupted 
by  one  of  those  singular  events  which  not  imfrequently 
occurred  in  Scotland,  and  which  strikingly  evince  the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  Crown,  notwithstanding  the 
inordinate  pretensions  it  commonly  assumed. 

This  was  the  Eaid  of  Euthven,  which  happened  in 
1582,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  person  of  James 
VI.  was  held  in  durance  for  ten  months.*®®  The  clergy. 


mat  be  every  particular  minuter,  at  his  awin  particular  kirk,  solemnelie  in 
the  first  sermoun  to  be  made  be  them,  after  thair  returning."  Jett  of  Vic 
Gmeral  AtaemhUet  of  the  Kirt,  vol.  ii.  p.  562. 

“•  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  565.  Calderwood  {History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.iii.  p.  604) 
says,  “ After  long  rcluctatioun,  at  Icnth  he  condescended.” 

M‘Crie  [Life  of  MelviUe,  vol.  i.  p.  274)  says,  “ In  all  these  conteud- 
ings,  the  ministers  had  no  countenance  or  support  from  any  of  the  nobility.” 
It  would  have  been  strange  if  they  had,  seeing  that  the  whole  movement 
was  essentially  democratic. 

MdviUdt  Autobiographu,  p.  129.  Calderwood n Ilittory  of  tlte  Kiri, 
vol.  iii.  p.  620.  M'Crie't  Life  of  Mdville,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

>«  He  was  seized  in  Au^st  1682,  and  was  let  loose  again  in  June  1683. 
Tytler'a  Hutory  of  Scotland,  vol.  vL  pp.  321,  360.  It  is  a pity  that  this 
valuable,  and  really  able,  work  should  be  so  superficial  in  regard  to  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Tytler  appears  not  to  have  studied  at 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  presbyteries,  or  even  of  the  General  Assemblies  ; 
neither  does  he  display  any  acquaintance  with  the  theological  literature  of 
his  country.  And  yet,  from  the  year  1660  to  about  1700,  these  sources 
disclose  more  of  the  genuine  history  of  the  Scotch  people  than  all  other 
sources  put  together. 
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tnie  to  tho  policy  ■which  no'w  governed  them,  loudly 
approved  of  the  eaptivity  of  the  king,  and  jjronounced  it 
to  be  a godly  act.*®®  Dury,  "who  had  been  driven  from 
his  pulpit,  "was  brought  back  to  the  capital  in  triumph 
and  the  General  Assembly,  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  ordered 
that  the  imprisonment  of  James  should  be  justified  by 
every  minister  to  his  own  congregation.*®® 

In  1583,  the  king  recovered  his  liberty,  and  the 
struggle  became  more  deadly  than  ever  ; the  passions  of 
both  parties  being  exasperated  by  the  injuries  each  had 
inflicted  on  the  other.  The  Euthven  conspiracy,  ha'ving 
been  declared  treason,  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  Dury 
preached  in  its  favour,  and  openly  defended  it ; and  al- 
though, under  the  influence  of  momentary  fear,  he  atter- 
"wards  ■withdrew  what  he  had  said,*®®  it  was  evident, 
from  other  circumstances,  that  his  feelings  were  shared 
by  his  brethren.*®*’  A number  of  them  being  summoned 
before  the  king  for  their  seditious  language,  bad  him 

i«3  II  pulpit  resounded  with  applauses  of  tho  godly  deed.”  Amot't 
J/istnrj/  o f Ediuburgh,  p.  37. 

"**  “ As  he  is  cominiiig  from  Leith  to  Edinburgh,  upon  Tuisday  the  4th 
of  September,  there  mett  him  at  the  Oallow  Greene  two  hundreth  men  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh.  Their  number  still  increassed,  till  he  came 
within  the  Neather  Bow.  There  they  begaune  to  sing  the  124  Psalme, 

‘ Now  may  Israel  say,’  A-c.,  and  sang  in  foure  parts,  knowne  to  the  most  part 
of  the  people.  They  came  up  tho  street  till  they  came  to  the  Great  Kirk, 
singing  thus  all  the  way,  to  the  number  of  two  thowsand.  They  were  muche 
moved  themselves,  .and  so  were  all  the  beholders.  The  duke  was  astonished, 
and  more  .affrayed  at  that  sight  than  at  anie  thing  that  ever  he  had  scene 
before  in  Scotland,  and  rave  his  beard  for  auger.”  CMeritoocTs  Hittory  of 
the  Kirk,  vol.  iii.  pp.  (i4R,  647. 

Actt  of  the  General  AeeemUies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5!)5,  596.  This  was  ordered 
by  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  of  October 
1582,  p.  585.  See  also  Hatsrm's  IHetoricnll  CoUectioM  of  Kcdesiattick  Affairs 
ill  KcotlafiH,  p.  192,  “ requiring  the  ministers  in  all  their  churches  to  com- 
mend it  unto  the  people.” 

fijiottiswootte's  ilislory  of  the  Church  of  fkodand,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 

””  James,  after  his  escape,  “ convocat  all  his  peceabill  Prelatis  and 
Nobles,  and  thair  he  notefeit  unto  thayme  the  greif  that  he  con.savit  of  his 
unlaughfull  detentioun  the  yeir  bygayne,  and  therefore  desyrit  thame  to  ac- 
knawlege  the  same  ; and  thay  be  thair  gencrall  voittis  decemit  the  rayd  of 
Ruthveu  to  be  manifest  treasoun.  The  Ministers  on  the  uther  part,  per- 
swadit  the  people  that  it  was  a godly  fact,  and  that  whasoever  wald  not 
allow  tliareof  in  his  hart,  was  not  worthie  to  be  cstemita  Christien.”  The 
ilislorie  of  King  James  t!u  iieaA,  p.  202,  published  by  the  Banuatyne  Club, 
Edinburgh,  182.5,  4to. 
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take  heed  what  he  was  about,  and  reminded  him  that 
no  occupant  of  the  throne  had  ever  prospered  after  the 
ministers  had  begun  to  threaten  him.^®®  Melville,  who 
exercised  immense  influence  over  both  clergy  and  people, 
bearded  the  king  to  his  face,  refused  to  account  for  what 
he  had  delivered  in  the  pulpit,  and  told  James  that  he 
perverted  the  laws  both  of  God  and  of  man.'®“  Simpson 
likened  him  to  Cain,  and  warned  him  to  beware  of  the 
wrath  of  God.^^®  Indeed,  the  spirit  now  displayed  by 
the  Church  was  so  implacable,  that  it  seemed  to  delight 
in  venting  itself  in  the  most  repulsive  manner.  In 
1585,  a clergyman,  named  Gibson,  in  a sermon  which 
he  preached  in  Edinburgh,  denounced  against  the  king 
the  curse  of  Jeroboam,  that  he  should  die  childless,  and 
that  his  race  should  end  with  him.^'*  The  year  after 

“ Disregard  not  our  threatening ; for  there  was  never  one  yet  in  this 
realm,  in  the  place  where  your  grace  is,  who  prospered  after  the  ministers 
began  to  threaten  him.”  Tytttr’s  History  of  tfciAland,  vol.  vi.  p.  3C4.  See 
alro,  in  Caldencood't  Hittory  of  tin  Kiri,  vol.  v.  pp.  540,  541,  a letter  from 
one  of  the  clergy  in  Fife,  addressed  to  the  king,  in  1597.  “ And  now.  Sir, 
lett  me  be  free  with  you  in  writting  other  men’s  reports,  and  that  of  the 
wisest  politicians.  They  say,  our  bygane  historeis  report,  and  experience 
tcacheth,  that  raro  et  fere  nnii^nam  has  a king  and  a prince  continued  long 
together  in  this  realme  ; for  Ftliue  ante  dirm  jialrioe  inyuin't  in  annoe.  And 
they  say.  Sir,  farther,  that  whatsoever  they  were  of  your  Majestie’s  predeces- 
sors in  govemement  that  oppouned  themselves  directlie  or  indirectlie  to  God’s 
ordinance  in  his  Kirk,  it  has  becne  their  wracke  and  subversioiin  in  the  end. 
I might  herein  be  more  particuhir  ; but  I leave  it  to  your  Majestie’s  owue 
grave  and  modest  consideratioun,  for  it  concemeth  you  most  neerc.” 

“•  “ Saying,  ‘ He  perverted  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man.’  ” 
loooeU’s  llietory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  .309.  Also  Tytler's  Ilie- 
tory  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  371. 

"•  “ Mr.  Patrick  Simson,  preaching  before  the  king  upon  Gen.  iv.  9, 
‘ The  Lord  said  to  Cain,  Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother  ?’  said  to  the  king,  before 
the  congregation,  ‘Sir,  I assure  you,  in  God’s  name,  the  Lord  will  ask  at 
you  where  is  the  Earl  of  Moray  your  brother!’  The  king  replyed,  before  all 
the  congregation,  ‘ Mr.  Patrik,  my  chalmer  doore  wes  never  stceked  upon 
you  : ye  might  have  told  me  an^hing  ye  thought  in  secret.’  He  replyed, 
‘ Sir,  the  scaudall  is  pnblict.’  ” itov's  jfiaoryofthe  Kirk,  p.  144.  “ Having 
occasion,  anno  1593,  to  preach  before  the  king,  he  publicly  exhorted  him 
to  beware  that  he  drew  not  the  wrath  of  God  upou  himself  in  patronizing  a 
manifest  breach  of  divine  laws.”  Hoicie's  liioqraphia  Scoticana,  p.  120. 

in  “Saying,  ‘ That  Captain  James,  with  iiis  lady  Jesabel,  and  William 
Stewart  (meaning  the  colonel),  were  taken  to  be  the  persecutors  of  the 
Church  ; but  that  now  it  was  seen  to  be  the  king  himself,  against  whom  he 
denounced  the  curse  that  fell  on  Jeroboam — that  he  would  die  childless,  and 
be  the  last  of  his  race.’  ” ■ Spotti4woode' » Ilietoru  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
vol.  ii.  p.  3.35. 
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this  happened,  James,  finding  that  Elizabeth  was  evi- 
dently determined  to  take  his  mother’s  life,  bethought 
him  of  what  was  valued  in  that  ago  as  an  unfailmg 
resource,  and  desired  the  clergy  to  offer  up  prayers  on 
behalf  of  Mary.  This,  they  almost  unanimously  re- 
fused.^"^  And  not  only  did  they  abstain  from  suppli- 
cation themselves,  but  they  resolved  that  no  one  else 
should  do  what  they  had  declined.  The  archbishop  of 
Saint  Andrews  being  about  to  oflSciate  before  the  king, 
they  induced  a certain  John  Cowper  to  station  himself 
in  the  pulpit  beforehand,  so  as  to  exclude  the  prelate. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  captain  of  the  guard  threatened  to 
pull  Cowper  from  the  place  he  had  usurped,  that  the  ser- 
vice could  go  on,  and  the  king  be  allowed  to  hear  his 
own  mother  prayed  for,  in  this  sad  crisis  of  her  fate, 
when  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  she  would  be  publicly 
executed,  or  whether,  as  was  more  generally  believed, 
she  would  be  secretly  poisoned.'*^ 

i!i  “The  king,  perceiving  by  all  these  letters,  that  the  death  of  his 
mother  was  determined,  call^  back  his  ambassadors,  and  at  home  gave  order 
to  the  ministers  to  remember  her  in  their  public  prayers,  which  they  denied 
to  do.”  . . . “ Upon  their  dcnkl,  charges  were  directed  to  command  all 
bishops,  ministers,  and  other  office-bearers  in  the  Church  to  make  mention 
of  her  distress  in  their  public  prayers,  and  commend  her  to  God  in  the  form 
appointed.  But  of  all  the  number  only  Mr.  David  Lindsay  at  Leith  and 
the  king’s  own  ministers  gave  obedience.”  Spottiswoodt't  History  of  the 
Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  355,  356.  “They,  with  only  one  exception,  refus^  to 
comply.”  Russeil't  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  vol.  u.  p.  23.  Com- 
pare natson’s  Historicall  CMections of  JScdesiastick  Affairs  in  Scotland, 'p,  208; 
and  Historic  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  225. 

“ They  stirred  up  Mr.  John  Cowper,  a young  man  not  entered  as  yet 
in  the  function,  to  take  the  pulpit  before  the  time,  and  exclude  the  bishop. 
The  king  coming  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  seeing  him  in  the  place,  called 
to  him  from  his  scat,  and  said,  ‘ Mr.  John,  that  place  is  destined  for  another; 
yet  since  you  are  there,  if  you  will  obey  the  charge  that  is  given,  and  re- 
member my  mother  in  your  prayers,  you  shall  go  on.’  He  replying,  ‘ that 
he  would  do  as  the  Spirit  of  God  should  direct  him,’  was  commanded  to 
leave  the  place : and  making  as  though  he  would  stay,  the  captain  of  the 
guard  went  to  pull  him  out ; whereupon  he  burst  forth  in  these  speeches : 
‘This  day  shall  be  a witness  against  the  king  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord 
and  then  denouncing  a wo  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  he  went  down, 
and  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  entering  the  pulpit  did  perform  the  duty  re- 
quired.” Spottiswoodes  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  356. 
“ The  Kingis  M.ajestie,  to  testefic  his  earnest  and  naturall  affection  to  his 
mother,  causit  pray  for  hir  oppinly  efter  him  -selff ; quhairvpone  arrose  a 
great  dissensioun  betuix  sura  of  the  miuistrie  and  his  Majestie,  namely  the 
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In  1594,  John  Eoss  stated  in  the  pulpit,  that  the 
advisers  of  the  king  were  all  traitors,  and  liiat  the  king 
himself  was  likewise  a traitor.  He  was  also  a rebel  and 
a reprobate.  That  such  should  be  the  case,  was  not  sur- 
prising, considering  the  parentage  of  James.  For,  his 
mother  was  a Guise,  and  a persecutor  of  the  saints.  He 
avoided  open  persecution,  and  spoke  them  fair ; but  his 
deeds  did  not  correspond  to  his  words ; and,  so  great 
was  his  dissimulation,  that  he  was  the  most  arrant  hypo- 
crite then  living  in  Scotland.^^"* 

In  1596,  David  Black,  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
the  Protestant  ministers,  delivered  a sermon,  which  made 
much  noise.  He  said,  in  his  discourse,  t^t  all  kings 
were  children  of  the  devil;  but  that  in  Scotland  the 
bead  of  the  court  was  Satan  himself.  The  members  of 
the  council,  he  added,  were  cormorants,  and  the  lords  of 
the  session  miscreants.  The  nobility  had  degenerated  : 
they  were  godless;  they  were  dissemblers;  they  were 
the  enemies  of  the  Church.  As  to  the  queen  of  England, 
she  was  nothing  but  an  atheist.  And  as  to  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  all  he  would  say  was,  that  they  might  pray  for 

minutrie  of  Edinburgh.  Quhairrpone  the  king  appoynted  Patrik,  arch- 
biachop  of  St.  Androia  to  teache,  hot  he  wee  preueutra  be  Mr.  John  Covpar 
minieter,  quho  come  befoiratid  filled  the  pulpit.  And  aa  the  said  Mr.  John 
wea  beginnand  the  prayer,  the  Kingia  Mi^eatie  commandit  him  to  stay : 
80  B8  Mr.  John  raachit  michtcly  vpone  the  pulpit,  saying,  * This  day  sail  bear 
witnea  a^nia  yow  in  the  day  of  the  lord  : woe  be  to  ye  Edinburgh,  for  the 
last  of  XI  plaigea  aalbe  the  worst.”  Moytie't  Memoirs,  p.  59. 

”*  See  Tm  Ilutorie  of  King  James  the  Sext,  pp.  316-318,  from  “ a just 
oopie  of  his  sermon”  supplied  b^  Ross  himself.  “ His  text  was  upon  the  6 
chapter  of  the  Prophet  Jcremiaa,  verse  28.  ‘Brethren,  we  have  manie, 
and  almaiat  innumerable  enormiteia  in  this  cuntrie  to  be  lamentit,  as  the 
miagovemement  of  our  king  be  sinistrous  couusall  of  sum  particular  men. 
They  ar  all  rebellious  traitors,  evin  the  king  the  maist  sin^ar  person,  and 
particularlie  everie  estoit  of  the  land.’  . . . ‘ Our  king  in  sindrie  poyntis 
nes  bene  rebellious  aganis  the  Alajestie  of  God.'  . . . °To  this  bowre,  we 
gat  never  gude  of  the  Guysien  blude,  for  Queyne  Marie  his  mother  was  an 
oppin  persecutor  of  the  sanctis  of  God,  and  althoght  the  king  be  not  an 
oppin  persecutor,  we  have  had  many  of  his  fayre  wordis,  wharein  he  is 
myghtie  aneugh,  bot  for  his  gpide  dciddis,  I commend  me  to  thayme.’  . . . 
‘ Admit,  that  our  king  be  a Christien  king,  yit  but  amen  dement,  he  is  a 
reprobat  king.  Of  all  the  men  in  this  nation,  the  king  himself  is  the  maist 
fyuest,  and  maist  dissembling  hypocreit.’  " A very  short  notice  of  this 
sermon  is  given  by  Calderwo^  (History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  v.  p.  299),  who 
probably  b^  not  seen  the  original  notes. 
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her  if  they  list,  and  because  it  was  the  fashion  to  do  so ; 
but  that  there  was  no  reason  for  it,  inasmuch  as  no  good 
would  ever  come  from  her  to  them.''® 

For  preaching  this  sermon.  Black  was  summoned  by 
the  Privy  Council.  He  refused  to  attend,  because  it  was 
for  a spiritual  tribunal,  and  not  for  a temporal  one,  to 
take  notice  of  what  was  uttered  in  the  pulpit.  The 
Chiirch,  to  be  sure,  he  would  obey ; but,  having  received 
his  message  from  God,  he  was  bound  to  deliver  it,  and  it 
would  be  a dereliction  of  duty,  if  he  were  to  allow  the 
civil  power  to  judge  such  matters.*'®  The  king,  greatly 
enraged,  ordered  Black  to  bo  cast  into  prison ; and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  other  course  was  open  to  him ; 
though  it  was  certain  that  neither  this,  nor  any  measure 


The  accusation,  which  was  fully  proved,  was,  that  “he  had  publictlio 
sayd  in  pulpit,  that  the  papist  erles  wes  come  home  be  the  kingis  knav- 
ledge  and  consent,  quhairin  his  Hicnes  treacherie  wes  detcctit ; that  all 
kingis  war  deuilis  and  come  of  deuilis;  that  the  deuill  wes  the  head  of  tl\e 
court  and  in  the  court ; tliat  he  prayit  for  the  Queine  of  Scotland  for  tlio 
foschionc,  because  he  saw  na  appearance  of  guid  in  hir  tyme.”  ifoytie'n 
Memoir*,  p.  128.  “ Having  been  heard  to  affirm,  that  the  popish  lords  had 

returned  into  the  country  by  the  king's  permission,  and  that  thereby  the 
king  had  discovered  the  ‘ treacherous  hypocrisy  of  his  heart that  ‘ all 
kings  wei-e  the  devil’s  bairns,  and  that  the  devil  was  in  the  court,  and  the 
guiders  of  it.’  He  was  proved  to  have  used  in  his  prayer  these  indecent 
words,  when  speaking  of  the  queen,  ‘ We  must  pray  for  her  for  fashion’s 
sake  ; hut  we  might  as  well  not,  for  she  will  never  do  us  any  good.’  Ho 
called  the  Queen  of  England  an  atheist,  and  the  Lords  of  Session  briiera; 
and  said  that  the  nobility  at  large  ‘ were  degenerate,  godless,  dissemblers, 
and  enemies  to  the  church.’  ’’  (Jner*on’»  UtMory  of  Saint  Andrtit*,  p.  30, 
Cupar,  1838.  Among  the  charges  against  him  were,  “Fourthly,  that  he 
had  called  the  queen  of  England  an  atheist.  Fifthly,  that  he  had  discussed 
a suspension  granted  by  the  lords  of  session  in  pulpit,  and  called  them  mis- 
creants and  bribers.  Sixthly,  that,  speaking  of  the  nobility,  he  said  they 
were  ‘ degenerated,  godless,  dissemblers,  and  enemies  to  the  church.’  Like- 
wise, speaking  of  the  council,  that  he  had  called  them  ‘ holiglasscs,  cor- 
morants, and  men  of  no  religion.’  ” SjioUitwowleU  llitlorij  of  t/ie  Church, 
vol.  iii.  p.  21. 

See  the  original  papers  on  “ The  Declinatour  of  the  King  .and  Coun- 
sel’s Judicatour  in  Maters  Spirituall,  naraelie  in  Preaching  of  the  Word,” 
in  Calderv!00(t > Ili*tor;i  of  tht  Kirb,  vol.  v.  pp.  457-4.5!),  475-480.  Tytler 
{Ilutory  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  pp.  .326-332)  has  given  extracts  from  them, 
and  made  some  remarks  on  their  obvious  tendency.  See  also,  on  the  De- 
clinature of  .lurisdiction  claimed  by  the  Scotch  Church,  J/allam'*  Consti- 
tutional History,  4th  edit.  1842,  vol.  ii.  p.  461 ; and  Mackenzie’s  Jmv;*  and 
C^tstoms  of  Semand  in  Matters  Criminal,  Edinburgh,  1099,  folio,  pp.  181, 
182. 
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he  could  adopt,  would  tame  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
Scotch  Church.^*' 

In  December  the  same  year,  the  Church  proclaimed 
a fast;  and  Welsh  preached  in  Edinburgh  a sermon,  with 
the  view  of  rousing  the  people  against  their  rulers.  The 
king,  he  told  his  audience,  had  formerly  been  possessed 
by  a devil,  and  that  devil  being  put  out,  seven  worse 
ones  had  come  in  its  place.  It  was,  therefore,  e^dent 
that  James  was  demented,  and  it  became  lawful  to  take 
the  sword  of  justice  from  his  hands;  just  as  it  would  be 
lawful  for  servants  or  children  to  seize  the  head  of  their 
family,  if  it  had  pleased  heaven  to  afflict  him  with  mad- 
ness. In  such  case,  the  preacher  observed,  it  would  be 
light  to  lay  hold  of  the  madman,  and  to  tie  him  hand 
and  foot,  that  he  might  do  no  further  harm.'"® 

The  hatred  felt  by  the  clergy  was  at  this  period  so 
bitter,  and  the  democratic  spirit  in  them  so  strong, 
that  they  seemed  unable  to  restrain  themselves ; and 

M'Crie,  in  his  Life  of  MdvUU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  70  seq.,  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  punishment  of  Black,  but,  as  usual,  conceals  the  provocation  ; 
or,  at  least,  softens  it  down  until  it  hardly  becomes  a provocation.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  “ David  Black  had  been  served  with  a summons  to  answer 
before  the  privy  council  for  certain  expressions  used  by  him  in  his  sermons.” 
Certain  expressions,  indeed  I But  why  name  the  penalty,  and  suppress  the 
offence?  This  learned  writer  knew  perfectly  well  what  Black  had  done, 
and  yet  all  the  information  bestowed  on  the  reader  is  a note  at  p.  72,  con- 
taining a mutilated  extract  from  i^pottiswoode. 

'•<  “ Saying,  ‘ He  was  possessed  with  a devil ; that  one  devil  being  put 
out,  seven  worse  were  entered  in  place ; and  that  the  subjects  might  law- 
fully rise,  and  take  the  sword  out  of  his  hand which  he  confinn^  by  the 
example  of  a father  that  falling  into  a frenzy,  might  be  taken  by  the  chil- 
dren and  servants  of  the  family,  and  tied  hand  and  foot  from  doing  vio- 
lence. ” SpottUwoode' s IfUtory  of  the  Church  of  Scotlaml,  vol.  iii.  p.  34.  See 
also  Anwt's  IlUtor;/  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  4(i,  47. 

This  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  tlie  English  government ; and 
Elizabeth,  who  was  remarkably  well  informed  respecting  Scotch  affairs, 
wrote  to  James,  in  1690,  a warning,  which  was  hardly  necessary,  but  which 
must  have  add^  to  his  fears.  “ And  lest  fayre  semblance,  that  easely  may 
begile,  do  not  brede  your  ignorance  of  suche  persons  as  ether  pretend  reli- 
gion or  dissemble  deuotioii,  let  me  warne  you  that  ther  is  risen,  bothe  in 
your  realme  and  myne,  a secte  of  perilous  consequence,  suche  as  wold  have 
no  kings  but  a presbitrye,  and  take  our  place  while  the  inioy  our  privileM, 
with  a shade  of  Godes  word,  wiche  non  is  juged  to  folow  right  without  uy 
ther  censure  the  be  so  demed.  Yea,  looke  we  wet  unto  them.”  Letters  of 
Eliuibeth  and  James  TV.,  edited  by  John  Bruce,  Camden  Society,  1849,  4to, 
p.  03. 
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Andrew  Melville,  in  an  audience  with  the  king,  in  1596, 
proceeded  to  personal  insults,  and,  seizing  him  by  the 
sleeve,  called  him  God’s  silly  vassal.^®"  The  large 
amount  of  truth  contained  in  this  bitter  taunt,  increas^ 
its  pungency.  But  the  ministers  did  not  always  confine 
themselves  to  words.*®*  Their  participation  in  the  Ruth- 
ven  conspiracy  is  unquestionable ; and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  privy  to  the  last  great  peril  to  which  James 
was  exposed,  before  he  escaped  from  that  turbxilent  land, 
which  he  was  believed  to  govern.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie,  who,  in  1600,  entrapped  the  king  into 
his  castle  in  order  to  murder  him,  was  the  hope  and  the 
mainstay  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  and  was  intimately 
associated  with  their  ambitious  schemes.*®-  Such,  in- 
deed, was  their  infatuation  on  behalf  of  the  assassin,  that, 
when  his  conspiracy  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  slain, 
several  of  the  ministers  propagated  a report  that  Gowrie 
had  fallen  a victim  to  the  royal  perfidy,  and  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  only  plot  which  ever  existed  was  one 
concocted  by  the  king,  with  fatal  art,  against  his  mild 
and  innocent  host.*®® 

An  absurdity  of  this  sort*®^  was  easily  believed  in  an 


The  Reverend  James  Melville,  who  was  present  at  the  scene,  de- 
scribes it  with  exuberant  delight.  “ To  the  quhilk,  I beginning  to  reply, 
in  my  mancr,  Mr.  Andro  doucht  nocht  abyd  it,  bot  brak  af  upon  the  king 
in  sa  zealus,  powerfull,  and  unresistable  a maner,  that  whowbeit  the  king 
used  his  authoritie  in  maist  crabbit  and  colerik  maner,  yit  Mr.  Andro  bure 
him  down,  and  outtered  the  Commission  as  from  the  mightie  God,  calling 
the  king  bot  ‘ God’s  sillie  vassall and  taking  him  be  the  deive,”  Ac. 
Autobiography  and  Diary  of  Jama  Mdvill,  p.  3/0.  See  also  Shields’  Hind 
let  loose,  1687,  p.  52  ; and  il'Crie't  Life  of  MdvUle,  vol.  iL  p.  66. 

In  1693,  4,  some  of  them  formed  a plot  to  seize  him.  See  the  evi- 
dence from  the  State-paper  Office,  in  Tytter’s  Uittory  of  iScotland,  vol.  vii. 
p.  249,  edit.  Edinburgh,  1845. 

“ Uc  was  the  mirling  hope  of  the  Presbyterian  party.”  Ibid,,  vol.  vii. 

p.  410. 

Ill  « Qowiy’s  conspiracy  was  by  them  charged  on  the  king,  as  a con- 
trivance of  his  to  get  rid  of  that  earl.”  Burnet’s  Histon  of  his  oum  Time, 
edit.  Oxford,  1823,  vol.  i.  p.  31.  See  also  TyUer's  History  of  Scotland, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  439,  440 ; and  on  the  diffusion  of  “ this  absurd  hallucination,” 
see  The  SpoUiswoode  Miscdlany^  vol.  ii.  p.  320,  Edinburgh,  1845. 

See  a good  note  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  179,  Edinburgh,  1833,  4to.  Cota^axo  Lauson' s Book  of  Perth,  Edinburgh, 
1847,  p.  zxxix. 
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ignorant,  and,  therefore,  a credulous,  age.  That  the 
clergy  should  have  propagated  it,  and  that  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  they  should  have  laboured  with  malig- 
nant industry  to  defame  the  character  of  their  prince,’*^ 
will  astonish  no  one,  who  knows  how  quickly  the  wrath 
of  the  Church  can  be  roused,  and  how  ready  the  spiritual 
classes  always  are  to  cover,  even  with  the  foulest  ca- 
lumny, those  who  stand  in  their  way.  The  evidence 
which  has  been  collected,  proves  that  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  carried  their  violence  against  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  slate,  to  an  indecent,  if  not  to  a crimi- 
nal, length  ; and  we  cannot  absolve  them  from  the  charge 
of  being  a restless  and  unscrupulous  body,  greedy  after 
power,  and  grossly  intolerant  of  whatever  opposed  their 
own  views.  Still,  the  real  cause  of  their  conduct  was,  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  position. 
None  of  us  can  be  sure  that,  if  we  were  placed  exactly 
as  they  were  placed,  we  should  have  acted  differently. 
Now,  indeed,  we  cannot  read  of  their  proceedings,  as 
they  arc  recorded  in  their  own  Assemblies,  and  by  the 
historians  of  their  own  Church,  without  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing of  dislike,  I had  almost  said  of  disgust,  at  finding 
ourselves  in  presence  of  so  much  of  superstition,  of  chi- 
canery, of  low,  sordid  arts,  and  yet,  withal,  of  arrogant 
and  unbridled  insolence.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  in 
Scotland,  the  age  was  evil,  and  the  evil  rose  to  the  sur- 
face. The  times  were  out  of  joint,  and  it  was  hard  to  set 
them  right.  The  long  prevalence  of  anarchy,  of  ignor- 
ance, of  poverty,  of  force,  of  fraud,  of  domestic  tumult, 
and  of  foreign  invasion,  had  reduced  Scotland  to  a state 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  realize.  Hereafter, 
I shall  give  some  evidence  of  the  effect  which  this  pro- 
duced on  the  national  character,  and  of  the  serious  mis- 
chief which  it  wrought.  In  the  mean  time,  we  should,  in 
fairness  to  the  Scotch  clergy,  admit  that  the  condition  of 


Their  language,  and  their  general  bearing,  so  enraged  James,  as  to 
extort  from  him  a passionate  declaration,  in  that  “it  would  not  bo 

weill  till  noblemen  and  gentlemen  gott  licence  to  breake  ministers’  heads.” 
CuUUnrood't  Hialory  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  V.  p.  143. 
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their  country  affords  the  best  explanation  of  their  con- 
duct. Every  thing  around  them  was  low  and  coarse ; the 
habits  of  men,  in  their  daily  life,  were  violent,  brutal,  and 
utterly  regardless  of  common  decency ; and,  as  a natural 
consequence,  the  standard  of  human  actions  was  so  de- 
pressed, that  upright  and  well-meaning  persons  did  not 
shrink  from  doing  what  to  us,  in  our  advanced  state  of 
society,  seems  incredible.  Let  us,  then,  not  be  too  rash 
in  this  matter.  Let  us  not  be  too  forward  in  censuring 
the  leading  actors  in  that  great  crisis  through  which 
Scotland  passed,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Much  they  did,  which  excites  our  strongest 
aversion.  But  one  thing  they  achieved,  which  should 
make  us  honour  their  memory,  and  repute  them  bene- 
factors of  their  species.  At  a most  hazardous  moment, 
they  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  national  liberty.^®®  What 
the  nobles  and  the  crown  had  put  in  peril,  that  did  the 
clergy  save.  By  their  care,  the  dying  spark  was  kindled 
into  a blaze.  When  the  light  grew  dim,  and  flickered  on 
the  altar,  their  hands  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  fed  the 
sacred  flame.  This  is  their  real  glory,  and  on  this  they 
may  well  repose.  They  were  the  guardians  of  Scotch 
freedom,  and  they  stood  to  their  post.  Where  danger 
was,  they  were  foremost.  By  their  sermons,  by  their 
conduct,  both  public  and  private,  by  the  proceedings  of 
their  Assemblies,  by  their  bold  and  frequent  attacks  upon 
persons,  without  regard  to  their  rank,  nay,  even  by  the 
very  insolence  with  which  they  treated  their  superiors. 


“ At  the  period  of  which  we  speak”  (about  the  year  1584)  “ the  pulpit 
was.  ill  fact,  the  only  organ  by  which  public  opinion  was,  or  could  he,  ex- 
pressed ; and  the  ecclesia.stical  courts  were  the  only  asscmhlics  in  the  nation 
which  possessed  any  thing  that  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  lilicrty  or  inde- 
pendence. Parliament  had  its  business  prepared  to  its  hand,  and  laid  before 
It  in  the  shape  of  acts  which  required  only  its  assent.  Discussion  and  free- 
dom of  speech  were  unknown  in  its  meetings  The  courts  of  justice  were 
de|ieudent  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  frequently  had  their  proceedings 
regulated,  and  their  decisions  dictated,  by  letters  or  messages  from  the 
throne.  It  was  the  preachers  who  first  taught  the  people  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  conduct  of  their  rulers;  and  the  assemblies  of  the  Church  set 
the  earliest  example  of  a regular  and  firm  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional  measures  of  the  Court."  M'Cries  Life  ef  iidvilU,  vol.  i. 
p.  ao2. 
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they  stirred  up  the  minds  of  men,  woke  them  from  their 
lethargy,  formed  them  to  habits  of  discussion,  and  excited 
that  inquisitive  and  democratic  spirit,  which  is  the  only 
effectual  guarantee  the  people  can  ever  possess  against 
the  tyranny  of  those  who  are  set  over  them.  This  was 
the  work  of  the  Scotch  clergy  ; and  all  hail  to  them  who 
did  it.  It  was  they  who  taught  their  countrymen  to 
scrutinize,  with  a fearless  eye,  the  policy  of  their  rulers. 
It  was  they  who  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  kings  and 
nobles,  and  laid  bare  the  hollowness  of  their  pretensions. 
They  ridiculed  their  claims,  and  jeered  at  their  mysteries. 
They  tore  the  veil,  and  exposed  the  tricks  of  the  scene 
which  lay  behind.  The  great  ones  of  the  earth,  they 
covered  with  contempt ; and  those  who  were  above  them, 
they  cast  down.  Herein,  they  did  a deed  which  should 
compensate  for  all  their  offences,  even  were  their  offences 
ten  times  as  great.  By  discountenancing  that  pernicious 
and  degrading  respect  which  men  are  too  apt  to  pay  to 
those  whom  accident,  and  not  merit,  has  raised  above 
them,  they  facilitated  the  growth  of  a proud  and  sturdy 
independence,  which  was  sure  to  do  good  service  at  a 
time  of  need.  And  that  time  came  quicker  than  any  one 
had  expected.  "Within  a very  few  years,  James  became 
master  of  the  resources  of  England,  and  attempted,  by 
their  aid,  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  Scotland.  The 
shameful  enterprise,  which  he  began,  was  continued  by 
his  cruel  and  superstitious  son.  How  their  attempts 
failed;  how  Charles  I.,  in  the  effort,  shipwrecked  his 
fortune,  and  provoked  a rebellion,  which  brought  to  the 
scaffold  that  gi-eat  criminal,  who  dared  to  conspire  against 
the  people,  and  who,  as  the  common  enemy  and  oppressor 
of  all,  was  at  length  visited  with  the  just  punishment  of 
his  sins,  is  known  to  every  reader  of  our  history.  It  is 
also  well  known,  that,  in  conducting  the  struggle,  the 
English  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  Scotch,  who  had, 
moreover,  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  lift  their  hand 
against  the  tyrant.  What,  however,  is  less  known,  but 
is  undoubtedly  true,  is,  that  both  nations  owe  a debt  they 
can  never  repay  to  those  bold  men,  who,  during  the  latter 
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part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  disseminated,  from  their 
pulpits  and  Assemblies,  sentiments  which  the  people 
cherished  in  their  hearts,  and  which,  at  a fitting  mo- 
ment, they  reproduced,  to  the  dismay,  and  eventually  to 
the  destruction,  of  those  who  threatened  their  liberties. 
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CoKDiTioN  01  Scotland  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries. 

SCAECELY  had  James  mounted  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, when  he  began  seriously,  and  on  a large  scale, 
to  attempt  to  subjugate  the  Scotch  Church,  which,  as  he 
clearly  saw,  was  the  principal  obstacle  that  stood  between 
him  and  despotic  power.  While  he  was  merely  King  of 
Scotland,  he  made  several  efforts,  which  were  constantly 
baffled ; but  now  that  he  wielded  the  vast  resources  of 
England,  the  victory  seemed  easy.^  As  early  as  1584,  he 
had  gained  a temporary  triumph,  by  forcing  many  of  the 
clergy  to  recognize  episcopacy.^  But  that  institution 
was  so  repugnant  to  their  levelling  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples, that  nothing  could  overcome  their  abhorrence  of 
it and,  completely  overawing  the  king,  they  compelled 
him  to  give  way,  and  to  retrace  his  steps.  The  result 
was,  that,  in  1592,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 


' Lord  Darlbiouth  says  (Note  in  Burnet's  Uirtory  of  hit  oum  Time, 
vol.  i.  p.  15):  “The  Earl  of  Seatield  told  me  that  King  James  frequently 
declared  that  he  never  looked  upon  himself  to  be  more  than  King  of  Scot- 
land in  name,  till  he  came  to  lie  King  of  England  ; but  now,  he  said,  one 
kingdom  would  help  him  to  govern  the  other,  or  he  had  studied  kingcraft 
to  very  little  purpose  from  his  cradle  to  that  time.”  Compare  Burnet  t Me- 
main  of  the  Duket  of  IlumiUon,  Oxford,  1862,  p.  36.  “ No  sooner  was  he 

happily  settled  on  the  throne  of  England,  but  he  went  more  roundly  to 
work.” 

’ Compare  Tytler't  Hittory  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  430,  with  Acts  of  the 
Parliamentt  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  303,  § 20 ; also  the  Act  (p.  293,  § 4), 
likewise  in  1584,  limiting  the  power  of  the  General  Assemblies.  James, 
who  flattered  himself  tliat  he  had  now  settled  every  thing,  signalized  his 
triumph  by  personally  abusing  the  cleigy  ; “ calling  them  lownes,  smaicks, 
seditious  knaves,  and  so  furth.”  See  a letter,  daU^  2d  of  January  1585-6, 
in  MitceUany  of  the  Wodroic  Society,  p.  438,  Edinburgh,  1844. 

• “ Bishops  were  alwayes looked  at  with  a frown.”  Kirktont  llUtory  of 
the  Ch  urch  of  Scotland,  p.  129. 
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which  subverted  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  esta- 
blished Presbyterianism  ; a scheme  based  on  the  idea 
of  equality,  and,  therefore,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
Scotch  Church.'* 

To  this  statute,  James  had  assented  with  the  greatest 
reluctance.®  Indeed,  his  feeling  respecting  it  was  so 
strong,  that  he  determined,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to 
procure  its  repeal,  even  if  he  used  force  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose. The  course  he  adopted,  was  characteristic  both  of 
the  man  and  of  the  age.  In  December  1596,  one  of 
those  popular  tumults  arose  in  Edinburgh,  which  are 
natural  in  barbarous  times,  and  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  have  been  quelled,  and  nothing 
more  thought  of  it.®  But  James  availed  himself  of  this, 

• See  this  remarkable  statute,  in  Acts  of  iht  ParHamentt  of  Scotland,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  641,  2.  As  some  of  the  historians  of  the  Scotch  Church  liave  greatly 
misrepresented  it,  I will  quote  that  part  which  expressly  repeals  the  Act  of 
1664,  in  fiivour  of  the  bistiopa  “ Item  oure  said  suuerane  lord  and  estaittis 
of  Parliament  foirsaid,  abrogatis  case  and  anultis  the  zx  act  of  the  same 
pliamet  haldin  at  Edinburgh  the  said  zeir  I6S4  zciris  granting  c6missioun 
to  bishoppis  and  vtheris  iuges  constitute  in  ecclesiastical  cause  To  ressaue 
his  hienes  prescntatioun  to  benefices.  To  gif  collatioun  thairvpoun  and  to 

Sut  ordu'  in  all  causs  ecclesiastical!  qlk  his  Maiestie  and  estaittis  foirsaid 
eclairis  to  be  expyrit  in  the  self  and  to  be  null  in  tyme  cuming  and  of 
nane  availl  force  nor  effect.” 

‘ “ The  King  repented  after  that  he  had  agreed  unto  it.”  Caldenoood' i 
Uittory  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  v.  p 162.  But  this  gives  a faint  idea  of  his  real 
feelings.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necesa-try  to  adduce  evidence  of  the  opinions 
entertained  on  this  point,  by  a priifce,  one  of  whose  favourite  aijings  was, 
“ No  Bishop,  no  King.”  The  reader  will,  however,  find,  in  the  Clarendon 
State  Papere  (vol.  ii.  p.  260,  Oxford,  1773,  folio),  a letter  (pm  Charles  I., 
which  is  worth  looking  at,  because  it  frankly  avows  that  James,  in  loving 
episcopacy  and  hating  presbyterianism,  was  actuated  rather  by  political 
motives,  than  by  religious  ones.  Charles  writes  : “The  prudentiall  part  of 
any  consideration  will  never  he  found  opposit  to  the  conscientious,  nay 
heere,  theygo  hand  in  hand;  for  (according  to  lawyers  lodgique)  show  me 
any  president  where  ever  Presbiteriall  govemement  and  Kegall  was  toge- 
ther, without  perpetuall  rebellions.  Which  wot  the  cauee  tJiai  neceeeitaied 
the  King,  my  Father,  to  change  that  governcment  in  Scotlawl."  Compare 
what  is  said  by  a Scotch  Presbyterian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  Dio- 
graphiee,  edited  for  the  Wodrow  Society  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  Edin- 
burgh, 1845,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  “The  rea-^on  why  King  Janies  was  so  violent 
for  Bishops  was  neither  their  divine  institution  (which  he  denied  they 
had),  nor  yet  the  profit  the  Church  should  reap  by  them  (for  he  knew  well 
both  the  men  and  their  communications),  but  merely  because  he  believed 
they  were  useful  instruments  to  turn  a limited  monarchy  into  absolute  do- 
minion, and  subjects  into  slaves,  the  design  in  the  world  he  minded  most.” 
• “ Had  it  not  been  laid  hold  of  by  designing  politicians  as  a handle  for 
accomplishing  their  measures,  it  would  not  now  have  been  known  that  such 
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to  strike  what  he  deemed  a decisive  blow.  His  plan  was 
nothing  less  than  to  turn  into  the  capital  of  his  own 
monarchy,  large  bodies  of  armed  and  licensed  banditti, 
who,  by  threatening  to  plunder  the  city,  should  oblige 
the  clergy  and  their  flocks  to  agree  to  whatever  terms 
he  chose  to  dictate.  This  magnanimous  scheme  was 
well  worthy  of  the  mind  of  James,  and  it  was  strictly 
executed.  From  the  north,  he  summoned  the  Highland 
nobles,  and  from  the  south,  the  border  barons,  who  were 
to  be  accompanied  by  their  fierce  retainers, — men  who 
lived  by  pillage,  and  whose  delight  it  was  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  blood.  At  the  express  command  of 
James,  these  ferocious  brigands,  on  the  1st  of  January 
1597,  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  gloating 
over  the  prospect  before  them,  and  ready,  when  their 
sovereign  gave  the  word,  to  sack  the  capital,  and  raze 
it  to  the  ground.’"  Resistance  was  hopeless.  Whatever 
the  king  demanded,  was  conceded ; and  James  supposed 
that  the  time  was  now  come,  in  which  he  could  firmly 
establish  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and,  by  their  aid, 
control  the  clergy,  and  break  their  refractory  spirit.® 

In  this  undertaking,  three  years  were  consumed.  To 
insure  its  success,  the  king,  supported  by  the  nobles,  re- 
lied, not  only  on  force,  but  also  on  an  artifice,  which  now 
seems  to  have  been  employed  for  the  first  time.  This  was, 
to  pack  the  General  Assemblies,  by  inundating  them  with 
clerg}'men- drawn  from  the  north  of  Scotland,  where,  the 


an  event  had  ever  occurred.”  Life  of  MdriUe,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  ^ 

“ Haniiless  oa  tins  uproar  was,  it  afforded  tlie  court  a pretext  for  carrying 
into  execution  its  designs  against  the  liberties  and  government  of  the 
Church.”  p.  8!). 

’ TgtUr'e  UitLory  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  pp.  342-346.  Calderwood t Ilit- 
tory  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  v.  pp.  614,  616,  630,  631. 

' “ Intimidated  by  these  menaces,  and  distressed  at  the  loss  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  making  surrender  of  their 
political  and  religious  lilrerties  to  the  King.”  M'Crie's  Lift  of  MeiviUe, 
vol.  ii.  p.  02.  This  is  said  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh.  Among  other 
threats,  one  was,  the  ” razing  and  ploughing  of  Edinburgh,  and  sowing  it 
with  salt.”  Wodrow't  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  48,  prefixed  to  Brttce'e  Sermmit, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Cunningham,  Edinburgh,  1843.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Elizabeth  wrote  a letter  to  James,  which  is  printed  in  Letters  of  t^ueen 
MluaOelh  and  Jamu  VI.,  1640,  4to,  pp.  120,  121. 
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old  clannish  and  aristocratic  spirit  being  supreme,  the 
democratic  spirit,  found  in  the  south,  was  unknown. 
Hitherto,  these  northern  ministers  had  rarely  attended 
at  the  great  meetings,  of  the  Church ; but  James,  in 
1597,  sent  Sir  Patrick  Murray  on  a special  mission  to 
them,  urging  them  to  be  present,  in  order  that  they 
might  vote  on  his  side.®  They,  being  a very  ignorant 
body,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  questions  really 
at  issue,  and  being,  moreover,  accustomed  to  a state  of 
society  in  which  men,  notwithstanding  their  lawlessness, 
paid  the  most  servile  obedience  to  their  immediate  supe- 
riors, were  easily  worked  upon,  and  induced  to  do  what 
they  were  bid.  By  their  help,  the  crown  and  the  nobles 
so  strengthened  their  party  in  the  General  Assembly,  as 
to  obtain  in  many  instances  a majority  ; and  innovations 
were  gradually  introduced,  calculated  to  destroy  the  de- 
mocratic character  of  the  Scotch  Church.*® 

In  1597,  the  movement  began.  From  then,  until 
IGOO,  successive  Assemblies  sanctioned  different  changes, 
all  of  which  were  marked  by  that  aristocratic  tendency 
which  seemed  about  to  carry  every  thing  before  it.  In 
1000,  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Montrose ; and 
goveniment  determined  on  making  a final  effort  to 
compel  the  Church  to  establish  an  episcopal  polity. 
Andrew  Melville,  by  far  the  most  influential  man  in  the 
Church,  and  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  had 
been  elected,  as  usual,  a member  of  the  Assembly ; but 
the  king,  arbitrarily  interposing,  refused  to  allow  him 
} to  take  his  seat.**  Still,  neither  by  threats,  nor  by  force, 

• M'Crie's  Life  of  if elviUe,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  Scot  {Apotogetical  Narration 
of  the  State  of  the  Kirk,  p.  88)  says,  “ Sir  Patrick  Murray,  the  diligent 
apostle  of  the  North,  made  their  acquaintance  with  the  King.”  Also,  The 
Autobio<]raphg  and  Diary  of  Janus  ifeiville,  p.  403. 

'•  fytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  pp.  350,  359.  But  by  far  the 
best  account  of  the  iniiuence  of  these  northern  clergy,  will  be  found  in 
H'Crie'e  Life  of  Melville  (vol.  ii.  pp.  100-106,  109,  131,  162),  drawn,  in 
several  instances,  from  manuscript  authorities.  Compare  CalJerwoods  His- 
tory of  the  Kirk,  vol.  v.  p.  C95. 

" This  is  related  by  his  nephew,  James  Melville.  “ Mr.  Andro  Mclvill 
come  to  the  Assembly,  by  Commissioune  of  his  Presbytrie,  but  wes  cum- 
mandit  to  keip  his  ludgeiug  ; quho,  being  callit  to  the  King  in  private,  and 
demaudit,  Quay  he  wes  so  trublesume  as  to  come  to  the  Assembly  heiag 
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nor  by  promises,  could  the  court  carry  their  point.  All 
that  they  obtained  was,  that  certain  ecclesiastics  shoidd 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  parliament ; but  it  was  ordered  that 
such  persons  should  every  year  lay  their  commissions  at 
the  feet  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  render  an  account 
of  their  conduct.  The  Assembly  was  to  have  the  power 
of  deposing  them' ; and,  to  keep  them  in  greater  subjec- 
tion, they  were  forbidden  to  call  themselves  bishops,  but 
were  to  be  content  with  the  inferior  title  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Church.^^ 


dischairgit  ? lie  answerit,  He  had  a calling  in  the  Kirk  of  Qod,  and  of 
Jesus  Cliryst,  the  King  of  kings,  quhilk  he  behovit  to  dischairge  at  all  oc- 
casiounes,  being  ordcrlie  callit  thairto,  as  he  wes  at  this  tyme  j and  that  for 
fcir  of  a gi7tter  punischment  then  could  any  earthly  King  indict.”  The 
Autobioyraphy  and  Diary  of  Jamee  Mdeill,  p.  542. 

” As,  owing  to  the  passions  of  the  rival  classes,  every  step  of  this  part 
of  Scotch  history  is  the  subject  of  angry  controversy,  and  as  even  Mr.  Tytler 
(Iluftory  of  Scotland,  voL  vii.  p.  S60)  asserts  that  “ the  final  establishment 
of  Episcopacy”  took  place  at  the  Assembly  of  Montrose,  in  l(i<K),  I subjoin  a 
few  extracts  from  the  enactments  of  that  Assembly,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himself,  and  may  test  the  accuracy  of  what  I have  stated  in 
the  text.  “ Concerning  the  maner  of  choosing  of  him  that  sail  jiave  vote  in 
Parliament  in  name  of  the  Kirk  : It  is  condiscendit  vpon,  that  he  xdl  f ret 
he  recorninendii  be  the  Kirk  to  hie  Majeetie;  and  that  the  Kirk  sail  nominat 
sixe  for  every  place  that  sail  have  iieid  to  be  filled,  of  quhom  his  Majestic 
sail  choose  auc,  of  quhom  he  best  lykes ; and  his  .Majestie  promises,  obleises, 
and  binds  himsclfe  to  choose  no  vther  but  ane  of  that  numlter : And  in  caca 
his  Majestie  refuses  the  haill  vpon  ane  just  reason  of  ane  insutiiciency,  and 
of  greater  sufficiencie  of  vthcrs  that  arc  not  rccommeudit,  the  Kirk  sail  make 
ane  new  recommeudatioun  of  men  according  to  the  first  number,  of  the 
quhilk,  ane  salbe  chusin  be  his  Majestie  without  any  farther  refuisoll  or 
new  nomiuatioun  ; and  he  that  salbe  chosiu  be  his  Majestie,  salbe  adinittit 
be  the  Synods.”  Acte  of  the  General  AtenMiee  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iii.  p.  954.  “ As  to  the  cautions  to  keip  him,  that  sail  have  vote  in 

Parliament,  from  comiptiouns : They  be  these  following : 1 . That  he  jireeume 
not,  at  any  tyme,  to  propone  at  Parliament,  Couneell  or  Conventioun,  in  name 
of  the  Kirk,  any  thing  without  expresee  untrrand  and  directioun from  the  Kirk, 
and  sick  things  as  be  sail  answer  (for)  to  be  for  the  weill  of  the  Kirk,  vndcr 
the  paine  of  depositioun  from  his  office."  ....  2.  “ lie  sail  be  bound  at 
every  Generali  Assemblie,  to  give  ane  accompt  anent  the  discharge  of  his 
commissioun  sen  the  Assemblie  gangand  befor ; and  sail  eubmitt  himeelfe  to 
thair  centure,  and  stand  at  titair  determinatioun  quhateutnever,  without  ap/>el~ 
latioun  ; and  sail  stik  anti  obtain  ratilicatioun  of  his  doings  at  the  said  Assem- 
blie, under  the  paine  of  infamie  and  excmimunicatioun,'  ....  6.  “ In  the 
administration  of  discipline,  collatioun  of  benefices,  visitatioun,  and  all  vther 
points  of  ecclesiosticall  government,  he  sail  neither  vsurpe  nor  aoclaime  to 
hiraselfe  any  power  or  juried  ictioun  farther  than  any  vther  of  the  rest  of  his 
hreither,  unlesse  be  be  imployit  be  his  breithcr,  vuder  the  paine  of  clepri- 
vatioun.”  p.  955.  “ Anent  his  name  that  for  the  Kirk  sail  (have!  vote  in 

Parliament : It  is  advyseit,  be  vuiforme  consent  of  the  haill  bretner,  that 
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After  sustaining  this  repulse,  James  seems  to  have 
been  disheartened ; as  he  made  no  further  effort,  though 
he  still  laboured  underhand  at  the  restoration  of  epis- 
copacy If  he  had  persevered,  it  might  have  cost  him 
his  crown.  For,  his  resources  were  few ; he  was  ex- 
tremely poor;*^  and  recent  events  had  shown  that  the 
clergy  were  stronger  than  ho  had  supposed.  When  he 
thought  himself  most  sure  of  success,  they  had  subjected 
him  to  a mortifying  defeat ; and  this  was  the  more  re- 
markable, as  it  was  entirely  their  own  work ; they  being 
by  this  time  so  completely  separated  from  the  nobles, 
that  they  could  not  rely  upon  even  a single  member  of 
that  powerful  body. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  and  while  the  liber- 
ties of  Scotland,  of  which  the  Church  was  the  guardian, 
were  trembling  in  the  balance,  Elizabeth  died,  and  the 
King  of  Scotland  became  also  King  of  England.  James 
at  once  determined  to  employ  the  resources  of  his  new 

he  salbe  callit  Commissioner  of  such  n place.”  p.  9.56.  “ Therfor  the  Ge- 

nerali Assemblie  having  rensonit  at  length  the  said  questioun,  tuiching  the 
continuance  of  him  that  sail  have  vote  in  Parliament,  after  vetting  of  the 
same,  finds  and  decenies,  that  ht  tall  annuatim  ffivt  count  of  hit  conimittion 
obtainit  from  the  Attemllie,  aiul  laydowne  the  tamein  at  thair  feitt,  to  l>e  con- 
tinuit  or  alterit  therfra  be  his  Maiestie  and  the  Assemblie,  as  the  Assemblie, 
with  consent  of  his  Maiestie,  sail  tliiulc  most  expedient  for  the  weill  of  the 
Kirk.”  p.  9.59. 

'*  “ While  James  remained  in  Scotland,  the  scheme  of  introducing  epis- 
copacy, though  never  lost  sight  of,  was  cautiously  prosecuted.”  M'Crie't 
Life  of  UelvUle,  vol.  ii.  p.  17H. 

•*  James,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  was  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
money  which  Klizal>eth  gave  him,  and  which  she  dealt  out  rather  niggardly. 
Such  were  his  necessities,  that  he  was  forced  to  pawn  hie  plate,  and,  even 
then,  he  was  often  unable  to  defray  his  ordinary  household  expenses.  See 
Ti/tler's  Uittort!  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  pp.  26.5,  266,  272 ; vol.  vii.  pp.  15“*, 
378-3W).  Mitcellany  of  the  Spaldiny  Club,  vol.  ii.  pp.  xlv.  114.  (Sregory’t 
Uittory  of  the  Western,  Uiyldandt,  pp.  241,  277.  See  also  a clamorous  beg- 
ging-letter from  James  to  Elisabeth,  written  in  1591,  in  IjCtters  of  (^ueen 
Llizabeth  and  James  VI,,  1849,  4to.  pp.  68,  69.  In  1.593,  she  apologizes 
for  sending  him  only  a small  sum  ; **  The  small  token  you  shall  receave  from 
me  I desire  yt  may  serve  to  make  you  remember  the  tyme  and  my  many 
weighty  affaires,  wich  makes  it  les  than  else  I would,  and  1 dowt  nothing 
hut  when  you  hcare  all,  yow  will  beare  with  this.’’  p.  84.  A letter  from 
James  Hudson,  written  about  the  year  1591,  states  that  “l>oth  the  king's 
table  and  queen’s  had  like  to  have  been  unserved  by  want ; and  that  the 
king  had  nothing  he  accounted  certain  to  come  into  his  purse,  but  what 
he  had  from  the  Queen  of  England.”  Itidpath's  Border  Hisloru,  p.  465, 
Berwick,  1848,  4to. 
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kingdom  to  curb  his  old  one.  In  1604,  that  is,  only 
the  year  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  he 
aimed  a deadly  blow  at  the  Scotch  Church,  by  attacking 
the  independence  of  their  Assemblies ; and,  by  his  own 
authority,  he  prorogued  the  General  Assembly  of  Aber- 
deen.*® In  1605,  he  again  prorogued  it ; and,  to  make 
his  intentions  clear,  he,  this  time,  refused  to  fix  a day 
for  its  future  meeting.*®  Hereupon,  some  of  the  minis- 
ters, deputed  by  presbyteries,  took  upon  themselves  to 
convene  it,  which  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do,  as 
the  act  of  the  king  was  manifestly  illegal.  On  the  day 
appointed,  they  met  in  the  session-house  of  Aberdeen. 
They  were  ordered  to  disperse.  Having,  as  they  con- 
ceived, by  the  mere  fact  of  assembling,  sufficiently  as- 
serted their  privileges,  they  obeyed.  But  James,  now 
backed  by  the  power  of  England,  resolved  that  they 
should  feel  the  change  of  his  position,  and,  therefore,  of 
theirs.  In  consequence  of  orders  which  he  sent  from 
London,  fourteen  of  the  clergy  were  committed  to  pri- 
son.*^ Six  of  them,  who  denied  the  authority  of  the 
privy-council,  were  indicted  for  high  treason.  They 
were  at  once  put  upon  their  trial.  They  were  con- 
victed. And  sentence  of  death  was  only  deferred,  that 
the  pleasure  of  the  king  might  first  be  taken,  as  to 
whether  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  some  punish- 
ment that  fell  short  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of  these  un- 
happy men.*® 

'*  Lrjin<)’»  Ilittory  of  Scotland,  edit.  1819,  vol.  iii.  p.  28.  Caldcncood't 
IlUlorij  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vi.  pp.  264,  .323.  Jioicer't  ilitlonj  of  the  Univertity 
of  Edinburyh,  vol.  i.  p.  176,  Edinburgh,  1817.  Steveneon't  History  of  the 
Church  of  Sctkland,  p.  88. 

••  “ Adde  thereunto,  that  the  letter  of  the  commissioner  and  last  mode- 
rator, conteaned  no  certune  tyme  nor  day  whereto  the  said  Assemblie  sould 
be  prorogued  ; so  that  it  imported  a casting  loose  and  deserting,  yea,  and' 
tyning  of  the  possessioun  of  our  Assemblie ; than  the  which  what  could  he 
more  dangerous  to  the  libertie  and  freedom  of  the  Kirk  of  Jesus  Christ,  at 
suchc  a tyme,  namelic  of  the  treatie  of  the  Dnioun,  when  all  the  estates  of 
the  realme,  and  everie  particular  are  zealous  and  carefull  of  their  rights  and 
possessiouns  ?”  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vi.  pp.  .309,  310. 

" See  a list  of  them  in  Caldencoodts  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vi.  p.  347, 
■where  the  fourteen  names  are  preserved  with  pious  care. 

'*  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  494-.')02.  Forbes’ 
Certains  lUcords  touching  the  Estate  of  the  Kirk,  edit.  Wodrow  Society,  Kdin- 
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Their  lives,  indeed,  were  spared  ; but  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a close  imprisonment,  and  then  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile.*®  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  similar 
measures  were  adopted.  Nearly  all  over  Scotland,  num- 
bers of  the  clergy  were  either  imprisoned  or  forced  to 
fly.®®  Terror  and  proscription  were  universal.  Such 
was  the  panic,  that  it  was  generally  believed  that 
nothing  could  prevent  the  permanent  establishment  of 
despotism,  imless  there  were  some  immediate  and  pro- 
burgh, 1840,  pp.  463-41)6.  “ Delayed  the  giving  forth  of  the  sentence  of 

condemnation  till  the  King’s  mind  were  further  knownc.”  See  also  Cal- 
dtTWood't  IlUtory  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vi.  pp.  4.34,  449.  When  they  were  found 
guilty,  " the  peipfe  said,  ‘ Certainely  this  wes  a worke  of  darknes,  to  mak 
Chrystis  faithfull  Ministercs  tratouris  to  the  King  ! God  grant  he  be  niver 
in  greater  daugeris  nor  off  sic  traitouris.’ ” Mdvill’i  AiUobiogrtipliy  and 
Diary,  p.  626. 

" M‘Crie'i  Life  of  MeLvdle,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207,  208.  Pitcairn’s  Criminal 
T rials,  vol.  ii.  p.  504.  In  connexion  with  these  transactions,  a letter  is  pre- 
served in  the  Winwood  Papers,  which  is  much  too  curious  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  It  is  addressed  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  Sir  Charles  Coni- 
wallis,  and  is  dated  12th  September  1605.  Salisbury,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  writes,  “ True  it  is  that  his  Majestie  seeking  to  adortie 
that  kingdome  of  Scotland  with  Prelates  as  they  are  in  England,  some  of  the 
Ministers  have  spumed  against  it ; and  althouge  his  Migestie  had  ever  war- 
ranted their  calling  of  General  Assemblies  upon  no  other  condition,  then 
that  they  should  make  him  acquainted,  receive  his  warrant,  and  a commis- 
sioner for  his  Majestie  resident  in  their  councells,  yet  have  they  (followed 
with  some  poor  plebccall  numbers)  presumed  to  hold  their  General  Assem- 
blies in  some  parte  of  the  Kealme  contrarie  to  his  commandement.  Where- 
upon his  Majestie  hath  shewed  himself  displeased,  and  cyted  divers  of  them 
before  his  councell,”  <tc.  Memorials  of  Affairs  of  lState,from  the  Pajwrs  of 
Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  Loudon,  1725,  folio,  vol.  ii.  p.  132.  And  yet  the  man 
who  could  write  such  nonsense  as  this,  and  who  could  only  see,  in  the  great 
democratic  movement  of  the  Scotch  mind,  a disinclination  to  the  adornment 
of  episcopacy,  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  bis  time, 
and  his  reputation  has  survived  him.  If  great  statesmen  discern  so  little  of 
what  is  before  them  and  around  them,  we  are  tempted  to  inquire,  how  much 
confidence  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  opinions  of  those  average  statesmen  by 
whom  countries  are  ruled.  For  my  own  part,  I can  only  say,  that  I have  bad 
occasion  to  read  many  thousand  letters  written  by  diplomatists  and  poli- 
ticians, and  I have  hardly  ever  found  an  instance  of  one  of  them  who  under- 
stood the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  age  in  which  be  lived. 

” “ Ministers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  thrown  into  prison,  or 
declared  rebels,  and  forced  to  abscond."  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii. 
p.  250.  Liberty  of  speech  was  so  completely  suppressed,  that,  in  1605, 
when  the  most  zealous  and  intelligent  clergy  were  l^nished,  “ a strait  com- 
mand” (was)  “ gevin  to  magistrats,  and  other  officiers  of  burrowis,  that  in 
cace  any  preacher  sould  spcik  opinlie  aganis  that  baneisment,  or  for  defence 
or  mentenence  of  that  assemblie,  or  pray  publiklie  for  ther  saiftie,  that  they 
sould  be  noted  and  manifested  to  the  secret  counsell,  and  corrected  fur  their 
tuult.”  The  Uidorie  of  King  James  the  Sext,  p.  380. 
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vidential  interference  on  behalf  of  the  Church  and  the 
people.^' 

Nor  can  it  he  denied  that  there  were  plausible 
grounds  for  these  apprehensions.  The  people  had  no 
friends  except  among  the  clergy,  and  the  ablest  of  the 
clergy  were  either  in  prison  or  in  exile.  To  deprive 
the  Church  entirely  of  her  leaders,  James,  in  1606,  sum- 
moned to  London,  Melville  and  seven  of  his  colleagues, 
under  pretence  of  needing  their  advice.^  Having  got 
possession  of  their  persons,  he  detained  them  in  Eng- 
land.^''  They  were  forbidden  to  return  to  Scotland ; 
and  Melville,  who  was  most  feared,  was  committed  to 
custody.  He  was  then  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  four  years,  and  from  which  he  was  only 
liberated  on  condition  of  living  abroad,  and  abandoning 
altogether  his  native  country.^  The  seven  ministers 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  London,  were  also  impri- 
soned; but,  being  considered  less  dangerous  than  their 
leader,  they,  after  a time,  were  allowed  to  return  home. 
The  nephew  of  Melville  was,  however,  ordered  not  to 
travel  more  than  two  miles  from  Newcastle ; and  his  six 
companions  were  confined  in  ditferent  parts  of  Scot- 
land.-® 

Every  thing  now  seemed  ripe  for  the  destruction  of 
those  ideas  of  equality,  of  which,  in  Scotland,  the  Church 


” See  an  eloquent  and  touching  passage,  in  CalJencooiVt  IliMory  of  the 
Kirk,  vol.  vi.  pp.  697. 

” “ The  godliest,  wisest,  leaniedcst,  and  most  zealous  men  of  the  minis- 
trie  in  Scotland,  were  either  Ixinished,  warded,  or  detained  in  Ingland,  of 
purpose  that  they  might  not  be  a lett  to  the  grand  deaigue  in  hand.  ” Jtou'e 
Iliftory  of  the  Kirk,  p.  23S. 

” iicot’e  Aftoloflftical  Xnrmtion  of  the  State  of  the  Kirk,  pp.  164,  165. 
Compare  The  AnUJiiography  mvl  Diary  of  Jamet  ilelcill,  pp.  642-045. 

“ Qnhen  wo  wer  gone  ont  of  the  Police  a lytle  way  towardis  Kings- 
toune,  Mr.  Alexander  llay  sendig  back  for  us,  .and  withall,  in  the  Uttir 
Court,  reidis  to  us  a chairge  from  the  King  not  to  retunie  to  .Scotland,  nor 
to  com  neire  the  King,  Quein,  nor  Prince  their  Courtis,  without  a Bpeciall 
calling  for  and  licence.”  MelviU'e  Autobiography,  p.  661. 

“ hDCrie'e  Life  of  MdviUe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246,  252,  200,  .3.37-339,  403, 
407-411,  414.  This  truly  great  and  fearless  man  died  in  exile,  in  1622. 
p.  458. 

” MelvdVt  Autobiography  and  Diary,  p.  709.  Sent'e  Apoiogetieal  Sar- 
ration,  p.  194.  M'Crie'e  Life  of  ildviUe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252,  253,  267,  268. 
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was  the  sole  representative.  In  1610,  a General  Assem- 
bly was  held  at  Glasgow ; and,  as  the  members  of  it  were 
nominated  by  the  crown,^^  whatever  the  government 
wished,  was  conceded.  By  their  vote,  episcopacy  was 
established,  and  the  authority  of  the  bishops  over  the 
ministers  was  fully  recognized.^  A little  earlier,  but  in 
the  same  year,  two  courts  of  High  Commission  were 
erected,  one  at  Saint  Andrews,  and  one  at  Glasgow.  To 
them,  all  ecclesiastical  courts  were  subordinate.  They 
were  armed  with  such  immense  power,  that  they  could 
cite  any  one  they  pleased  before  them,  could  examine 
him  respecting  his  religious  opinions,  could  have  him 
excommunicated,  and  could  fine  or  imprison  him,  just 
as  they  thought  proper.^  Finally,  and  to  complete  the 


” “ Royal  missives  were  sent  to  the  pre8b3rteries,  nominating  the  indi- 
viduals whom  they  should  chiise  as  their  representatives  to  it. ” M‘CrU’i 
Life  of  MdriUe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  387,  388.  On  the  character  of  its  members, 
compare  Wodrow'e  Hietoni  of  the  Sufferingt  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  edit. 
Gla.sgow,  18.38,  vol.  i.  p.  2.56.  Steoetuton'e  lliMory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
pp.  320,  321.  Crookihank' » Church  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1812,  vol.  i. 
p.  28 ; and  CMerwooiP*  UiMory  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vii.  pp.  97,  98. 

” Aett  of  the  Uenertd  AuemUiet  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1096,  1097. 
The  Assembly  even  forbad  the  democratic  notion  of  equality  to  be  advo- 
cated. See  p 1101.  “Because  it  is  vncivill  that  laws  and  constitutiouns, 
either  Civill  or  Kcclesiasticall,  being  anes  establischit  and  in  force,  by  pub- 
Uck  and  opin  consent,  sould  be  cuitrollit  and  callit  iu  questioun  by  any 
person  : therfor,  it  is  statute  by  vniforme  consent  of  this  haill  Assemblie, 
that  none  of  the  Ministrie  either  in  pulpitt  in  his  preaching,  or  in  the  pub- 
lick  exercise,  speake  and  reason  against  the  acts  of  this  present  Assemblie, 
nor  dissobey  the  same,  vuder  the  paine  of  deprivatioun,  being  tryit  and 
convict  thereof ; and  ejieciaUie,  that  the  questioun  of  equalitie  and  ihequalitU 
in  the  Kirk,  be  not  treattit  in  pulpitt  under  the  said  paine.” 

” Mr.  Russell  {History  of  the  Church  in  Scodand,  vol.  ii.  p.  88),  misled, 
probably,  by  a passage  in  Spottisiroode's  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  210, 
says,  “ A Court  of  High  Commission  was  instituted.”  But  it  is  certain  that 
there  were  two  such  courts ; one  for  the  diocese  of  Saint  Andrews,  and  one 
for  that  of  Glasgow,  See  the  “ commissioun  givin  under  the  great  scale  to 
the  two  archbishops,”  dated  1.5th  of  February  1610,  in  Calderwood' s History 
of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vii.  pp.  67-62.  See  also  p.  210.  They  were  not  united 
till  Uec»!mber  1615.  See  Scot's  Apoloyetical  Sarration  of  the  State  of  the 
Kirk,  pp.  218,  239  ; and  Crookshank's  History  of  the  Sujferinys  of  the  Church 
o f Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  28.  By  the  royal  commission,  these  despotic  tribunals 
were  authorized  {Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  59)  “ to  call  before  them  at  suebe 
tymes  and  places  as  they  sail  thinke  meete,  anie  person  or  persons  dwelling 
and  remaining  within  their  provinces  respective  above  writtin  of  St.  An- 
drews or  Glasgow,  or  within  anie  dioccis  of  the  same,  being  offenders  ather 
in  life  or  religioiin,  whom  they  hold  anie  way  to  be  scandalous,  and  that 
they  take  tryell  of  the  same ; and  if  they  find  them  guiltie  and  impenitent. 
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humiliation  of  Scotland,  the  establishment  of  episcopacy 
•was  not  considered  complete,  until  an  act  was  performed, 
which  nothing  but  its  being  very  ignominious,  could  have 
saved  from  being  ridiculed  as  an  idle  and  childish  farce. 
The  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  bishop  of  Brechin,  and 
the  bishop  of  Galloway,  had  to  travel  all  the  way  to 
London,  in  order  that  they  might  bo  touched  by  some 
English  bishops.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  was 
actually  supposed  that  there  was  no  power  in  Scotland 
sufficiently  spiritual  to  turn  a Scotchman  into  a prelate. 
Therefore  it  was,  that  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and 
his  companions,  performed  what  was  then  an  arduous 
journey  to  a strange  and  distant  capital,  for  the  sake  of 
receiving  some  hidden  virtue,  which,  on  their  return 
home,  they  might  communicate  to  their  brethren.  To 
the  grief  and  astonishment  of  their  country,  these  un- 
worthy priests,  abandoning  the  traditions  of  their  native 
land,  and  forgetting  the  proud  spirit  which  animated 
their  fathers,  consented  to  abjure  their  own  independ- 
ence, to  humble  themselves  before  the  English  Church, 
and  to  submit  to  mummeries,  which,  in  their  hearts, 
they  must  have  despised,  but  which  were  now  inflicted 
upon  them  by  their  ancient  and  inveterate  foes.®“ 


refuting  to  acknowledge  their  offenoe,  they  sail  give  command  to  the 
preaclier  of  that  parish  where  they  dwell,  to  proceed  with  sentence  of  ex- 
coiiimuuicatioun  against  them  ; which,  if  it  be  protracted,  and  their  com- 
mand by  that  minister  be  not  presentlie  obeyed,  they  sail  conveene  anie 
Buchc  minister  before  them,  and  proceed  in  censuring  of  him  for  his  disobe- 
dience, ather  by  suspensioun,  deprivatioun,  or  wairdiug,  according  as  in 
their  discretioun  they  sail  hold  his  obstinacie  and  refuse  of  their  directioun 
to  have  deserved.  And  further,  to  fyne  at  their  discretioung,  iinprisouu,  or 
warde  anie  suche  persouu,  who  being  convicted  before  them,  they  sail  lind 
upon  tryell  to  have  deserved  anie  suche  punishment.”  Uereupou,  Calder- 
wood  justly  remarks,  p.  62 : “ This  commissiouu  and  oxecutioun  thereof, 
as  it  exalted  the  aspyriug  bishops  farre  above  any  prelat  that  ever  was  in 
Scotland,  so  it  putt  the  king  in  posscssiouu  of  that  which  he  bad  lung  tymo 
huuted  fur ; to  witt,  of  the  royall  prero^tive,  and  absolute  power  to  use 
the  bodcis  and  goods  of  the  subjects  at  pleasure,  without  forme  or  processe 
of  the  cummouii  law,  even  then  when  the  Lower  Hous  in  England  was  com- 
pleaning in  their  parliament  upon  the  injurie  therof.  So  our  bishops  were 
fitt  instruments  to  overthrow  the  liberteis  both  of  the  Kirk  and  countrie.” 

“ See  Sttventon'g  HiMor;/  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  93,  and  Kirkton'e 
HUtorii,  p,  15,  Kirkton  indignantly  says,  that  James  “ perswaded  a few 
unworthy  men  to  perjure  themselves,  and  after  their  episcopall  consecration 
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We  may  easily  imagine  what  would  be  the  future 
conduct  of  men,  who,  merely  for  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment, and  to  please  their  prince,  could  thus  renounce 
the  cherished  independence  of  the  Scotch  Church.  They 
who  crouch  to  those  Avho  are  above  them,  always  trample 
on  those  who  arc  below  them.  Directly  they  returned  to 
Scotland,  they  communicated  the  consecration  they  had 
received  in  England  to  their  fellow-bishops,^*  who  were 
of  the  like  mould  to  themselves,  in  so  far  as  all  of  them 
aided  James  in  his  attempt  to  subjugate  the  liberties  of 
their  native  country.  Being  now  properly  ordained, 
their  spiritual  life  was  complete;  it  remained  for  them 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  their  temporal  life.  This  they 
did,  by  gradually  monopolizing  all  authority,  and  treating 
with  unsparing  severity  those  who  opposed  them.  The 
full  triumph  of  the  bishops  was  reserv^ed  for  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  when  a number  of  them  obtained  seats  in  the 
privy-council,  w’here  they  behaved  with  such  overbear- 
ing insolence,  that  even  Clarendon,  notwithstanding  his 
notorious  partiality  for  their  order,  censures  their  con- 
duct.^* In  the  time,  however,  of  James  I.,  they  carried 
nearly  every  thing  before  them.®^  They  deprived  the 

by  the  English  bishops  in  England,  to  exorcise  that  odious  office  in  Scot- 
land against  their  own  oath  and  tlie  consciences  of  their  brethren.”  Com- 
pare the  contemptuous  notice,  in  Itow't  IIiMory  of  the  Kirk,  p.  283,  on  the 
“ anoyuting  of  oyle  and  other  ceremonies,”  and  on  “ the  foolish  guyses  in 
it.”  Indeed,  on  this  subject,  every  Scotch  writer  who  cared  for  the  liberty 
of  his  country,  expressed  himself  either  with  contempt  or  indignation. 

•'  Calderwood,  with  ill-suppressed  bitterness,  says,  “ efter  the  same 
maner  that  they  were  consecrated  thcniselfs,  alt  neere  at  they  could  imitate." 
llUtbry  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vii.  p.  162.  Compare  Woihmo't  CoUectiont,  vol.  i. 
part  i.  p.  233,  “ The  Bishops  ordeanetl  in  England  keeped  as  near  the 

manner  taken  with  themfclves  there  as  they  could.” 

” “ Some  of  them,  by  want  of  temper,-  or  want  of  breeding,  did  not  be- 
have themselves  with  that  decency  in  their  debates,  towards  the  greatest 
men  of  the  kingdom,  as  in  discretion  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  as  the 
others  reasonably  expected  from  them.”  Clarendon  t Idition/  of  the  llehd- 
lion,  edit.  Oxford,  1M3,  p.  S.").  In  1633,  “nine  of  them  were  privy  coun- 
cillors and  “ their  pride  was  cried  out  upon  as  unsupportable.”  Jiumet’t 
Memoir*  of  the  thikee  of  HamUton,  p.  .38.  Sir  John  Scot  imputes  to  them 
“ insolence,  pride  and  avarice.”  .Scot’s  Stayyeri7iy  State  of  the  Scott  Statet- 
men,  Edinburgh,  1754,  p.  41.  &\so  Spalding't  Hittory  of  the  Troublei, 
vol.  i.  pp.  4(),  47,  Edinburgh,  1828,  4to. 

“ &)  early  as  1613,  a letter  from  James  Inglish  (preserved  in  Wodrow't 
Collectioni,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  110,  Glasgow,  1846,  4to)  complaius  that  “ the 
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towns  of  their  privileges,  and  forced  them  to  receive 
magistrates  of  their  own  choosing.®^  They  accumulated 
wealth,  and  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  it ; which  was 
the  more  disgraceful,  as  the  country  was  miserably  poor, 
and  their  fellow-subjects  were  starving  around  them.®® 
The  Lords  of  the  Articles,  without  whose  sanction  no 
measure  could  be  presented  to  parliament,  had  been 
hitherto  elected  by  laymen ; but  the  bishops  now  effected 
a change,  by  virtue  of  which  the  right  of  nomination 
devolved  on  themselves.®®  Ilaving  thus  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  they  obtained  the  enactment  of 
fresh  penalties  against  their  countrymen.  Great  num- 

libertyg  of  the  Lord’s  Kirk  are  greatly  abridged  by  the  pride  of  Bishops,  and 
their  power  daily  increases  over  her.”  Civil  rights  were  equally  set  at 
nought  by  the  bishops ; and,  among  other  enactments  which  they  obtained, 
one  was,  “that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  practise  or  profess  any 
physic,  unless  he  had  tirst  satisbed  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  touching  his 
religion.”  HpoUitvoode't  Hittory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.iii.  p.  236. 
This  at  once  gave  them  the  control  of  the  whole  medical  profession. 

**  “ Not  satisfied  with  ruling  the  church-courts,  they  claimed  an  exten- 
sive civil  authority  within  their  dioceses.  The  burghs  were  deprived  of 
their  privileges,  aud  forced  to  receive  such  magistrates  as  their  episcopal 
superiors,  in  concert  with  the  court,  were  pleaKd  to  nominate.”  .... 
“ Archbishop  QIadstanes,  in  a letter  to  the  King,  June  the  Dth,  1611,  says  : 
‘ It  was  your  pleasure  aud  direction,  that  I sould  be  possessed  with  the  like 
privileges  in  the  electione  of  the  magistrate  there  (in  St.  Andrews),  as  my 
lord  of  Glasgow  is  endued  with  iu  that  his  city.  Sir,  whereas  they  are  trou- 
blesome, 1 will  be  answerable  to  your  Majesty  and  Counsell  for  them,  after 
that  1 be  possessed  of  my  right.’  Ms.  in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Ediu.  M.  6,  U.  n°.  72.” 
M'Crie’t  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 

" And  their  prodigality  was  equal  to  their  rapacity.  When  Archbishop 
Gladstaues  died,  in  1610,  it  was  ascertained  that,  “notwithstanding  of  the 
great  rent  of  his  bishoprick,  he  died  in  the  debt  of  twentie  thowsand 
pounds.”  Caldencood  s Histori/  of  the  Kiri,  vol.  vii.  p.  197.  See  also  p.  303. 
Also  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  who  died  in  1619,  and  of  whom 
Calderwood  says  {llutory  the  Kirk,  vol.  vii.  p.  300),  “ It  is  thought,  that 
if  just  calculation  were  made  of  the  commoditie  extorted  by  him  through 
his  diocie,  by  advice  of  his  two  covetous  counsellours,  Andro  Couper,  his 
brother,  aud  Johne  Qilinour,  wrytter  in  Edinburgh,  for  his  use  and  theirs, 
by  racting  of  rents,  getting  of  grassoumes,  setting  of  tacks,  of  teithes,  and 
other  like  meanes,  wold  surmount  the  soume  of  an  hundreth  thousaml 
merks,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  almost  the  double ; so  that  manie 
within  that  diocie,  and  the  annexed  prelacies,  sail  hardlie  recover  their 
estates  in  their  time.”  Compare  Stecenton’i  History  of  the  Church,  pp.  212, 
392. 

" On  this  change,  which  was  completed  in  1621,  see  Laing’t  History  of 
Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  88  ; Calderwood’ s History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vii.  p.  490  ; 
and  Baillie’s  Letters  and  Joumeds,  vol.  i.  p.  4^,  edit.  Laiug,  Edinburgh, 
1841. 
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bers  of  the  clergy  they  suspended  ; others  they  deprived 
of  their  benefices ; others  they  imprisoned.  The  city  of 
Edinburgh,  being  opposed  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
lately  introduced,  and  being,  like  the  rest  of  the  country, 
hostile  to  episcopacy,  the  bishops  fell  on  it  also,  displaced 
several  of  its  magistrates,  seized  some  of  the  principal 
citizens,  and  threatened  to  deprive  it  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  of  the  honour  of  being  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment.” 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  while  things  seemed  to 
be  at  their  worst,  a great  reaction  was  preparing.  And 
the  explanation  of  the  reaction  is  to  be  found  in  that  vast 
and  pregnant  principle,  on  which  I have  often  insisted, 
but  which  our  common  historians  are  unable  to  under- 
stand ; namely,  that  a bad  government,  bad  laws,  or  laws 
badly  administered,  are,  indeed,  extremely  injurious  at 
the  time,  but  can  produce  no  permanent  mischief;  in 
other  words,  they  may  harm  a country,  but  can  never 
ruin  it.  As  long  as  the  people  are  sound,  there  is  life, 
and  while  there  is  life,  there  will  be  reaction.  In  such 
case,  tyranny  provokes  rebellion,  and  despotism  causes 
freedom.  But  if  the  people  arc  unsound,  all  hope  is 
gone,  and  the  nation  perishes.  In  both  instances,  go- 
vernment is,  in  the  long-run,  inoperative,  and  is  nowise 
responsible  for  the  ultimate  result.  The  ruling  classes 
have,  for  the  moment,  immense  power,  which  they  inva- 
riably abuse,  except  when  they  are  restrained,  either  by 
fear,  or  by  shame.  The  people  may  inspire  them  with 
fear  ; public  opinion  may  inspire  them  with  shame.  But 
whether  or  not  that  shall  happen,  depends  on  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  on  the  state  of  opinion.  These  two 
circumstances  are  themselves  governed  by  a long  chain 
of  antecedents,  stretching  back  to  a period,  always  very 


•’  CMermood’t  Ilittory  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vii.  pp.  472-474,  507,  509,  511, 
517-620,  530-543,  549-553.  50(i,  667,  614,  621,  Ltiing^e  Hietory  of  Scot* 
Uind.  vol.  iii.  pp.  90,  91 . Laing,  very  UDjuslly,  accuses  the  bishops  of  being 
so  merciful  as  to  disapprove  of  some  of  these  transactions.  But  whoever 
has  read  much  of  the  Scotch  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century,  will 
cheerfully  exonerate  the  bishops  from  a charge,  which  they  would  them- 
selves have  repelled,  and  to  which  they  are  nowise  amenable. 
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distant,  and  sometimes  so  remote  as  to  baffle  observation. 
When  the  evidence  is  sufficiently  abundant,  those  ante- 
cedents may  be  generalized;  and  their  generalization 
conducts  us  to  certain  large  and  powerful  causes,  on 
which  the  whole  movement  depends.  In  short  periods, 
the  operation  of  these  causes  is  imperceptible,  but  in  long 
periods,  it  is  conspicuous  and  supreme;  it  colours  the 
national  character ; it  controls  the  great  sweep  and  aver- 
age of  affairs.  In  Scotland,  as  I have  already  shown, 
general  causes  made  the  people  love  their  clergy,  and 
made  the  clergy  love  liberty.  As  long  as  these  two  facts 
coexisted,  the  destiny  of  the  nation  was  safe.  It  might 
be  injured,  insulted,  and  trampled  upon.  It  might  be 
harmed  in  various  ways ; but  the  greater  the  harm,  the 
surer  the  remedy,  because  the  higher  the  spirit  of  the 
country  would  be  roused.  All  that  was  needed  was, 
a little  more  time,  and  a little  more  provocation.  We, 
who,  standing  at  a distance,  can  contemplate  these  mat- 
ters from  an  elevation,  and  see  how  events  pressed  on 
and  thickened,  cannot  mistake  the  regularity  of  their 
sequence.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  confusion,  all 
was  orderly  and  methodical.  To  us,  the  scheme  is  re- 
vealed. There  is  the  fabric,  and  it  is  of  one  hue,  and 
one  make.  The  pattern  is  plainly  marked,  and  for- 
tunately it  was  worked  into  a texture,  whose  mighty 
web  was  not  to  be  broken,  either  by  the  arts,  or  the  vio- 
lence, of  designing  men. 

It  was,  therefore,  of  no  avail  that  tyranny  did  her 
utmost.  It  was  of  no  avail  that  the  throne  was  occu- 
pied by  a despotic  and  unscrupulous  king,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  more  despotic  and  more  unscrupulous 
than  himself.  It  was  of  no  avail  that  a handful  of  med- 
dling and  intrusive  bishops,  deriving  their  consecration 
from  London,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  took  coimsel  together,  and  conspired  against 
the  liberties  of  their  native  land.  They  played  the  part 
of  spies  and  of  traitors,  but  they  played  it  in  vain.  Yet, 
every  thing  that  government  could  give  them,  it  gave. 
They  had  the  law  on  their  side,  and  they  had  the  right 
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of  administering  the  law.  They  were  legislators,  coun- 
cillors, and  judges.  They  had  wealth  ; they  had  high- 
sounding  titles;  they  had  all  the  pomp  and  attributes 
for  which  they  bartered  their  independence,  and  with 
which  they  hoped  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar. 
Still,  they  could  not  turn  back  the  stream  ; they  could 
not  even  stop  it ; they  could  not  prevent  it  from  coming 
on,  and  swallowing  them  up  in  its  course.  Before  that 
generation  passed  away,  these  little  men,  big  though 
they  were  in  their  own  conceit,  succumbed,  and  fell. 
The  hand  of  the  age  was  upon  them,  and  they  were 
unable  to  resist.  They  were  struck  down,  and  humbled  ; 
they  were  stripped  of  their  offices,  their  honours,  and 
their  splendour;  they  lost  all  which  minds  like  theirs 
hold  most  dear.  Their  fate  is  an  instructive  lesson.  It 
is  a lesson,  both  to  the  rulers  of  nations,  and  to  those 
who  write  the  history  of  nations.  To  rulers,  in  so  fur  as 
it  is  one  of  many  proofs  how  little  they  can  do,  and  how 
insignificant  is  the  part  which  they  play  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  world.  To  historians,  the  result  should  be 
especially  instructive,  as  convincing  them  that  the  events 
on  which  they  concentrate  their  attention,  and  which 
they  believe  to  be  of  supreme  importance,  are  in  reality 
of  trifling  value,  and,  so  far  from  holding  the  first  rank, 
ought  to  be  made  subservient  to  those  large  and  compre- 
hensive studies,  by  whose  aid  alone,  we  can  ascertain  the 
conditions  which  determine  the  tread  and  destiny  of 
nations. 

The  events  that  now  happened  in  Scotland,  may  bo 
quickly  told.  The  patience  of  the  country  was  well-nigh 
exhausted,  and  the  day  of  reckoning  was  at  hand.®®  In 
1637,  the  people  began  to  rise.  In  the  summer  of  that 

" In  October  1637,  BaiIHe,  who  was  carefully  watching  the  course  «of 
affairs,  writes,  “ No  man  may  speak  any  thing  in  publick  for  the  king's 
part,  except  he  would  have  himself  marked  for  a eacri6ce  to  be  killed  one 
I think  our  people  possessed  with  a bloody  devill,  bur  above  any 
thing  that  ever  I could  have  imai^iued,  though  the  masse  in  Latiue  had 
been  presented.”  And,  in  a postscript,  dated  :)d  October,  be  adds : “ My 
fears  m my  former  went  no  farther  then  to  ane  ecclesiastik  separation,  but 
now  I am  more  affrayit  for  a bloudie  civill  warr.”  Lttkrt  and 

Joumalt,  edit.  Laing,  Edinburgh,  1841,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  25. 
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year,  the  first  great  riot  broke  out  in  Edinburgh.®®  The 
fiame  quickly  spread,  and  nothing  could  stop  it.  By 
October,  the  whole  nation  was  up,  and  an  accusation  was 
preferred  against  the  bishops,  which  was  signed  by  nearly 
every  corporation,  and  by  men  of  all  ranks.'**^  In  No- 
vember, the  Scotch,  in  defiance  of  the  Crown,  organized 
a system  of  representation  of  their  own,  in  which  every 
class  had  a share.*^  Early  in  1638,  the  National  Cove- 
nant was  framed  ; and  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was 
sworn  to,  showed  that  the  people  were  determined,  at  all 
hazards,  to  vindicate  their  rights.^  It  was  now  evident 
that  all  was  over.  During  the  summer  of  1638,  pre- 
parations were  made,  and,  in  the  autumn,  the  storm 
broke.  In  November,  the  first  General  Assembly  seen 
in  Scotland  for  twenty  years,  met  at  Glasgow.^  The 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  king’s  commissioner,  ordered 
the  members  to  separate.**  They  refused.*®  Nor  would 

" Laing’ a HUtor^  of  Scotland,  yoX.  iii.  p.  131.  Chambera'  Annala,  Tol.ii. 
pp.  101-104.  S/ialding’a  Hiatorgofthe  TrouMea  in  Scotland,  yol.  i.  pp.  47,  48. 

" “ The  accusation,  among  themselves  a bond  of  union,  and  to  their 
enemies  a signal  of  hostility,  was  subscribed  by  the  nobility,  the  gentiyr, 
the  clergy,  and  afterwards  by  all  ranks,  and  almost  by  evet^  corporation  in 
the  kingdom.”  Laing'a  Hiatory  of  Scotland,  voL  iii.  p.  137. 

“ Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  138. 

" “ It  was  signed  by  a large  majority  of  the  people,  in  a paroxysm  of 
enthusiasm  beyond  all  example  in  our  history.”  Chambcra'  Annala,  vol.  iL 
p.  105.  Kirktou,  who  was  a contemporary,  says,  “ And  though  only  eleven 
private  men  (and  some  of  them  very  inconsiderable)  had  the  boldness  first 
to  begin  this  work,  without  ever  asking  leave  of  king  or  council,  yet  was  it 
very  quickly  taken  by  all  the  people  of  Scotland,  with  hands  lifted  up  in 
most  solemn  manner.”  Kirkton'a  Iliatorg  of  tlic  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  33. 
Lord  Somerville,  taking  a somewhat  different  view  of  affairs,  remarks,  that 
“ the  generalitie  of  the  nationc  entered  into  a hellish  covenant,  wherein 
they  mutually  obleidged  themselves  to  extirpate  episcopacy,  aud  to  defend 
each  other  against  all  persones  whatsoever,  noe  not  excepting  the  persone 
of  his  sacred  miyestie  ; but  upon  conditiones  of  ther  ouue  frameing.”  So- 
merville'a Memorie  of  the  SomervilUa,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

“ There  had  been  no  General  Assembly  since  1618.  ArgyWa  Prerbytery 
Examined,  p.  102 ; and  the  Spottiawoode  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  p.  88.  But  ‘‘  the 
psovincial  synods,  presbyteries,  aud  sessions  still  remainM,  and  in  these, 
good  men  mutually  comforted  one  another.”  Stevenson’ a J/istory  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  p.  162. 

» “ The  assembly  went  on  at  such  a rate,  that  the  marquis  judged  it  no 
longer  fit  to  bear  with  their  courses.”  Burnet' a Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of 
Hamilton,  p.  128.  “ In  end,  seeing  nothing  said  in  reason  did  prevail,  he, 

in  his  majesty's  name,  dissolved  the  assembly,  and  discharged  their  further 
proceeding  under  pain  of  treason.”  p.  135. 

Stevenson' a History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  310. 
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they  disband,  until  they  had  done  the  work  expected 
from  them.^®  By  their  vote,  the  democratic  institution 
of  presbyteries  was  restored  to  its  old  power ; the  forms 
of  consecration  were  done  away  with;  the  bishops  were 
degraded  from  their  functions,  and  episcopacy  was  ab- 
olished.*^ 

Thus,  the  bishops  fell,  even  more  rapidly  than  they 
had  risen.*®  As,  however,  their  fall  was  merely  a part 
of  the  democratic  movement,  matters  could  not  stop 
there.*®  Scarcely  had  the  Scotch  expelled  their  bishops, 
when  they  made  war  upon  their  king.  In  1639,  they 
took  up  arms  against  Charles.  In  1640,  they  invaded 
England.  In  1641,  the  king,  with  the  hope  of  appeas- 
ing them,  visited  Scotland,  and  agreed  to  most  of  their 
demands.  It  was  too  late.  The  people  were  hot,  and 
a cry  for  blood  had  gone  forth.  War  again  broke  out. 
The  Scotch  united  with  the  English,  and  Charles  was 

“ “ Notwithstanding  tho  Proclamation,  the  Assembly  presently  there- 
after met,  and  eat  daily  for  divers  weeks,  until  they  had  done  their  affairs, 
and  were  themselves  pleas’d  to  dissolve.”  fruMry’s  Mtmoirt,  p.  41,  edit. 
London,  1702. 

” AcU  of  the  Qeneral  AttemUy  of  iht  Church  of  Scotlatid,  from  1638  to 
1842,  Edinburgh,  1843,  pp.  9-18.  Stevenson'*  iJistory  of  Oit  Church  of 
Scotland,  pp.  332,  338. 

“ See,  on  their  fall,  some  highly  characteristic  remarks  in  BailUe't  Let- 
ters and  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  168.  In  16.39,  Howell  writes  from  Edinburgh, 
“ The  Bishops  are  all  gone  to  wrack,  and  they  have  had  but  a sorry  funeral ; 
the  very  name  is  grown  so  contemptible,  that  a black  dog,  if  he  hath  any 
white  marks  about  him,  is  called  Bishop.  Our  Lord  of  Canterbury  is  grown 
here  so  odious,  that  they  call  him  commonly  in  the  pulpit,  the  Priest  of 
Baal,  and  the  Sion  of  Belial.”  lloyeeiV s Letters,  edit.  Loudon,  1764,  p.  276. 

“ “ That  people,  after  they  had  once  begun,  pursued  the  business  vigor- 
ously, and  with  all  imaginable  contempt  of  the  government.”  Clarendon's 
HUtory  of  the  lUbeUion,  p.  d.*).  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  English  govern- 
ment l>cgan  to  tremble.  On  13th  December  1639,  ^“cretary  Windebank 
writes,  “ llis  Majesty  near  these  six  weeks  last  past  hath  been  in  continual 
consultations  with  a select  Committee  of  some  of  his  Council  (of  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  be  one),  how  to  redress  his  affairs  in  Scotland,  the 
fire  continuing  there,  and  growing  to  that  danger,  that  it  threatens  not  otiy 
the  Monarchical  (Jovernment  there,  but  even  that  of  this  kingdom.”  Claren- 
don State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  Oxford,  1773,  folio.  This  is  the  earliest 
intimation  1 have  met  with  of  Charles  and  his  advisers  being  aware  of  their 
real  peril.  But  though  the  king  was  capable  of  fear,  he  was  incapable  of 
compunction.  There  is  no  evidence  on  record,  to  show  that  he  even  felt 
remorse  for  having  planned  and  executed  those  arbitrary  and  unprincipled 
measures,  by  which  he  inflicted  immense  misery  upon  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, but  more  especially  upon  Scotland. 
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every  where  defeated.  As  a last  chance,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  his  northern  subjects.®®  But  his 
offences  were  of  that  rank  and  luxuriant  growth,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  forgive  them.  Indeed,  the  Scotch,  in- 
stead of  pardoning  him,  turned  him  to  profit.  He  had 
not  only  trampled  on  their  liberties,  he  had  also  put 
them  to  an  enormous  expense.  For  the  injury,  he  could 
offer  no  adequate  atonement ; but  the  expense  they  had 
incurred,  might  be  defrayed.  And  as  it  is  an  old  and 
recognized  maxim,  that  he  who  cannot  pay  with  his 
purse,  shall  pay  with  his  body,  the  Scotch  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  derive  some  advantage  from  the 
person  of  their  sovereign,  particularly  as,  hitherto,  he 
had  caused  them  nothing  but  loss  and  annoyance.  They, 
therefore,  gave  him  up  to  the  English,  and,  in  return, 
received  a large  sum  of  money,  which  they  claimed  as 
arrears  due  to  them  for  the  cost  of  making  war  on  him.®‘ 

••  “The  kinge  was  now  so  walk,  haueing  nether  tonne,  fort,  nor  arniie, 
and  Oxford  being  a waik  and  onfortified  tonne,  from  whence  he  looked 
daylie  to  be  taken  perforce,  he  therefor  resolnes  to  cast  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  Scots ; who,  being  his  natine  people,  and  of  late  so  ongratfnllie 
dealt  with  by  the  Inglish,  be  hoped  their  particular  credit,  and  the  credit 
of  the  wholl  natione  depending  thereupon,  they  would  not  baslie  rander 
him  to  the  Inglish.”  (iordon't  Brilatitt  Dutemper,  p.  193,  published  by 
the  Spalding  Club,  Aberdeen,  1844,  4to. 

*'  That  it  may  not  be  supposed,  that,  as  an  Englishman,  I misrepresent 
this  transaction  by  looking  at  it  from  an  Engli^  point  of  riew,  I will 
merely  quote  what  Scotch  writers  have  said  respecting  it.  “ Giveing  up 
the  king  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  English  parliament,  that  soe 
they  might  come  by  ther  money.”  SomervUU't  Memorie  of  the  &miennllef, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  366.  “ The  Scots  sold  their  unfortunate  king,  who  had  6ed  to 
them  for  protection,  to  the  commissioners  of  the  English  Parliament,  for 
200,000f.  sterling.”  Lyon’e  Hxttorp  of  St.  Andrews,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.  “The 
incident  itself  was  evidence  of  a bargain  with  a quid  pro  quo,"  Burton’s 
Historu  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  493.  “ The  sale  of  the  king  to  the  parlia- 
ment.” Napier’s  Life  of  Montrose,  Edinburgh,  1840,  p.  4&.  “The  king 
was  delivered  up,  or  rather  sold,  to  the  parliament’s  commissioners.” 
Brown’ s History  of  Glasgow,  vol.  i.  p.  91.  “Their  arrears  were  undoubt- 
edly due ; the  amount  was  ascertained  before  the  dispute  concerning  the 
disposal  of  his  person,  and  the  payment  was  undertaken  by  the  English 
parliament,  five  months  previous  to  the  delivery,  or  surrender  of  the  king. 
But  the  coincidence,  however  unavoidable,  between  that  event  and  the 
actual  discharge  and  departure  of  their  army,  still  affords  a presumptive 

f>roof  of  the  disgraceful  imputation  of  having  sold  their  king ; ‘as  the  Eng- 
ish,  unless  previotisly  assured  of  receiving  his  person,  would  never  have 
relinquished  a sum  so  considerable  as  to  weaken  themselves,  while  it 
strengthened  a people  with  whom  such  a material  question  remained  to  be 
discussed.’  ” Laing’s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  369,  370. 
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By  this  arrangement,  both  of  the  contracting  parties 
benefited.  The  Scotch,  being  very  poor,  obtained  what 
they  most  lacked.  The  English,  a wealthy  people,  had 
indeed  to  pay  the  money,  but  they  were  recompensed 
by  getting  hold  of  their  oppressor,  against  whom  they 
thirsted  for  revenge ; and  they  took  good  care  never  to 
let  him  loose,  until  they  had  exacted  the  last  penalty  of 
his  great  and  manifold  crimes.^ 

After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  Scotch  recog- 
nized his  son  as  his  successor.  But  before  they  would 
crown  the  new  king,  they  subjected  him  to  a treatment 
which  hereditary  sovereigns  are  not  much  accustomed 
to  receive.  They  made  him  sign  a public  declaration, 
expressing  his  regret  for  what  had  happened,  and  ac- 
knowledging that  his  father,  moved  by  evil  counsels, 
had  unjustly  shed  the  blood  of  his  subjects.  lie  was  also 
obliged  to  declare,  that  by  these  things  he  felt  humbled 
in  spirit.  He  had,  moreover,  to  apologize  for  his  own 
errors,  which  he  ascribed  partly  to  his  inexperience,  and 
partly  to  the  badness  of  his  education.^®  To  evince  the 

“ A letter  from  Sir  Edw.  Hyde  to  Lord  Hatton,  dated  April  12,  1R49  (in 
the  Clartndtm  State  Pafjtrt,  vol.  iL  p.  479,  Oxf.  1773,  fol.),  saya  of  Charles 
II.,  that  the  Scotch  “ sold  his  father  to  those  who  murdered  him."  But  this 
is  not  true.  Charles  1.,  though  certainly  bought  by  the  English,  was  nut 
murdered  by  them.  He  was  tried  in  the  race  of  day  ; he  was  found  guilty; 
he  was  executed.  And  most  assuredly  never  did  a year  pass,  without  meu 
far  less  criminal  than  he,  suffering  the  same  fate.  Possibly,  they  are  right 
who  deem  all  capital  punishment  needless.  That,  however,  has  never  been 
proved ; and  if  this  last  and  most  terrible  penalty  is  ever  to  be  exacted,  I 
cannot  tell  where  we  should  find  a more  fitting  subject  to  undergo  it,  than 
a despot  who  seeks  to  subjugate  the  liberties  of  the  people  over  whom  he  is 
called  to  rule,  inflicts  cruel  and  illegal  punishment  on  those  who  oppose 
him,  and,  sooner  than  renounce  his  designs,  engages  in  a civil  war,  setting 
fathers  amiust  their  children,  disorganizing  society,  and  causing  the  land  to 
run  with  olood.  Such  men  arc  outlaws ; they  are  the  enemies  of  the  human 
race  ; who  shall  wonder  if  they  fall,  or,  having  fallen,  who  shall  pity  them? 

“ The  declaration  was  signed  by  Charles  on  the  16th  August  l^U.  An 
abridgment  of  it  is  given  in  Balfour’t  A nnalet  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  92-94  : 
but  the  entire  document  is  preserved  by  Sir  Edward  Walker.  See  Journal 
of  Affairtin  Scotland,  in  ^Ymceft  llittorieal  Diicourses,  London,  folio,  1705, 
pp.  170-176.  In  it,  Charles  is  made  to  state  that,  “though  bis  Majesty  as 
a dutiful  son  be  obliged  to  honour  the  memory  of  his  Koyal  Father,  and 
have  in  estimation  the  person  of  his  Mother ; yet  doth  he  desire  to  l>e  deeply 
humbled  and  afflicted  in  spirit  before  Qod,  Ira^use  of  his  Father’s  hearken- 
ing unto  and  following  evil  councils,  and  his  opposition  to  the  work  of 
reformation,  and  to  the  solenm  league  and  covenant  by  which  so  much  of 
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sincerity  of  this  confession,  and  in  order  that  the  con- 
fession might  be  generally  known,  he  was  commanded  to 
keep  a day  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  in  which  the  whole 
nation  would  weep  and  pray  for  him,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  escape  the  consequences  of  the  sins  committed 
by  his  family. “ 

The  spirit,  of  which  acts  like  these  are  but  symptoms, 
continued  to  animate  the  Scotch  during  the  rest  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  And  fortunately  for  them  it  did 
so.  For,  the  reigns  of  Charles  H.  and  James  II.  were 
but  repetitions  of  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
From  1660  to  1688,  Scotland  was  again  subjected  to  a 
tyranny,  so  cruel  and  so  exhausting,  that  it  would  have 
broken  the  energy  of  almost  any  other  nation.®®  The 

the  blood  of  the  Lord's  people  hath  been  shed  in  these  kingdoms.”  He  went 
on  to  say,  that  though  be  might  palliate  his  own  uiiscouduct  by  pleading 
“his  education  and  age,”  he  thinks  it  l>etter  to  "in^niously  acKiiowledge 
all  his  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  his  father’s  house.”  Buniet  (Ilittory  of  hi» 
van  Timt,  toI.  i.  p.  97)  says  of  this  declaration  : “ In  it  there  were  many 
hard  things.  The  king  owned  the  sin  of  his  father  in  marrying  into  an 
idolatrous  family  ; he  acknowledged  the  bloodshed  in  the  late  wars  lay  at  his 
father's  door : he  expressed  a deep  sense  of  his  own  ill  education,”  <Scc. 

“ In  reference  to  this  event,  the  following  entry  occurs  in  Lament's 
Journal : “ 1650,  Deo.  22. — The  last  appointed  by  the  commission  of  the 
kirke  to  be  keiped  througe  the  kingdome  before  the  oorouatioue,  was  keiped 
att  Largo  the  forsaide  day  by  Mr.  Ja.  Magiil ; bis  lecture,  Reu.  3.  from 
V.  14  to  the  end  of  the  chapt. ; his  text  Reu.  2.  4,  5.  Vpon  the  Thursday 
following,  the  26  of  this  instant,  the  fast  was  keiped  in  likemaner ; his  lec- 
ture 2.  Chro.  29  to  V.  12;  his  text  2.  Chron.  12,  12.  The  causes  of  the 
first  day  (not  read)  was,  the  great  contempt  of  the  gospell,  holden  forth  in 
its  branches ; of  the  second  day  (which  were  read),  the  siuns  of  the  king, 
and  of  his  father's  house,  where  sundry  offences  of  K.  James  the  6 were 
aknowledged,  and  of  K.  Charles  the  1,  and  of  K.  Ch.  the  2,  nowe  king.” 
The  Dinrif  of  Mr,  John  Latnont  of  Xeaton,  p.  25,  Edinburgh,  1830,  4t«.  See 
also  Baillie’t  Letters  and  .Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  107 ; Xicoll's  Diary,  Edin- 
burgh, 4to,  1836,  p.  38;  Boa's  Continuation  of  Blair's  Aulobiognwhy,  edit. 
Wodrow  Society,  p.  2.5.7  ; Boaer's  Ilistori)  of  the  University  o/  Alinlmrgh, 
Tol.  i.  p.  253;  Bresbyterif  Boot  of  Stratlwogie,  edit.  Spalding  Club,  p.  lfi.9 ; 
and,  above  all,  the  Registers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark,  published  by  the 
Abbotsford  Club,  Edinburgh,  1839,  4to,  pp.  88,  89. 

“ Wodrow,  who  had  before  him  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council,  besides 
other  evidence  now  lost,  says,  that  the  period  from  1660  to  1688  was  ” a 
very  horrid  scene  of  oppression,  hardships,  and  cruelty,  which,  were  it  not 
incontestably  true,  and  well  vouched  and  supported,  could  not  be  credited 
in  after  ages.”  Wodroa's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  57.  And  the  Reverend  Alexander  Shields, 
quaintly,  but  truly,  observes,  “ that  the  said  Government  was  the  most  un- 
tender, unpeaceable,  tyrannical,  arbitrary  and  wicked,  that  ever  was  in  Scot- 
land in  any  age  or  period.”  Bhields’  Beats  Inquisition,  Edinburgh,  1745,  p.  24. 
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nobles,  whose  power  had  been  slowly  but  constantly  de- 
clining,^® were  unable  to  resist  the  English,  with  whom, 
indeed,  they  rather  seemed  willing  to  combine,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  a share  in  plundering  and  oppress- 
ing their  own  country.®^  In  this,  the  most  unhappy 

**  When  Jamee  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  “ the  principal  na- 
tive noliility"  accompanied  him  ; and  “ the  verjr  peace  which  ensued  upon 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  an  eta 
in  which  many  of  our  national  strongholds  wore  either  transformed  into 
simple  residences  or  utterly  deserted.”  Irving t Ilitlory  0/ Dumbartotuhire, 
4to,  1860,  pp.  137,  166.  The  nobles  “ had  no  further  occasion  to  make  a 
figure  in  war,  their  power  in  vassalage  was  of  little  use,  and  their  influence 
of  course  decayed.  They  knew  little  cf  the  arts  of  peace,  and  had  no  dis- 
position to  cultivate  them.”  T/ie  IntertM  of  ScotUmd  Consiiltred,  Edinburgh, 
1733,  p.  8.3.  Under  Charles  I.,  the  movement  continued  ; “ which  fell  out, 
partly  through  the  giddiuess  of  the  times,  but  more  by  the  way  his  Majesty 
had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign ; at  which  time  he  did  recover  from 
divers  of  them  their  hereditary  offices,  and  also  presse<l  them  to  quit  their 
tithes  (which  formerly  had  kept  the  gentry  in  a dependance  upon  them), 
whereby  they  were  so  weaken’d,  that  now  when  he  st<H>d  most  in  need  of 
them  (except  the  chief  of  the  clans)  they  could  command  none  but  their 
vassals.”  OtUhru't  iftmoirt,  edit.  1702,  pp.  127,  128.  Then  came  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  rule  of  Cromwell,  during  which  they  suffered  both  in  person 
and  in  property.  Compare  Chamber$  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  225,  with  Laitiff’s 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  61.5,  616.  In  1654,  Baillie  writes  (Letters 
and  Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  249)  : “ Our  nobilitie,  weell  near  all,  are  wracked.” 
lu  1656,  “Our  nobles  lytt^S  up  in  prisons,  and  under  forfaultries,  or  debts, 
private  or  publict,  are  for  the  most  part  either  broken  or  breaking.”  Ibid., 
p.  317.  And,  in  1658,  the  same  observer  writes  (vol.  iii.  p.  387)  : “ Our 
noble  families  are  almost  gone ; Lennox  hes  little  in  Scotland  unsold  ; Ha- 
milton's estate,  except  Arrau  and  the  Barourie  of  Hamilton,  is  sold  ; Argyle 
can  pay  little  auuuelrent  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  merks  ; and 
he  is  no  more  drowned  in  debt  than  publict  hatred,  almost  of  all,  both 
Scottish  and  English ; the  Gordons  are  gone ; the  Douglasses  little  better ; 
Eglintouu  and  Gleucaim  on  the  brink  of  breaking  ; many  of  our  chief  fami- 
lies estates  are  cracking ; nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  any  human  relief 
for  the  tyme.” 

The  result  of  all  this  is  thus  described  by  Wodrow,  under  the  year  1661 : 
“ Our  nobility  and  gentry  were  remarkably  changed  to  the  worse : it  was 
but  few  of  such,  who  had  been  active  in  the  former  years,  were  now  alive, 
and  those  few  were  marked  out  for  ruin.  A young  generation  had  sprung 
up  under  the  English  government,  educate  under  penury  and  oppression ; 
their  estates  were  under  burden,  and  many  of  them  had  little  other  prospect 
of  mending  their  fortunes,  but  by  the  king's  favour,  and  so  were  ready  to 
act  that  part  he  was  best  pleased  with.”  Wodrov't  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  vol  i.  p.  89. 

*'  “ At  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  regained  full  possession  of  the  royal 
prerogative  in  Scotland ; and  the  nobles,  whose  estates  were  wasted,  or 
their  spirit  broken,  by  the  calamities  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  were 
less  able  and  less  willing  than  ever  to  resist  the  power  of  the  crown.  Dur- 
ing his  reign,  and  that  of  James  VII.,  the  dictates  of  the  monarch  were 
received  in  Scotland  with  most  abject  submission.  The  poverty  to  which 
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period  through  which  Scotland  had  passed  since  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  government  was  extremely  powerful; 
the  upper  classes,  crouching  before  it,  thought  only  of 
securing  their  own  safety ; the  judges  were  so  corrupt, 
that  justice,  instead  of  being  badly  administered,  was 
not  administered  at  all and  the  parliament,  completely 
overawed,  consented  to  what  was  termed  the  recissory 
act,  by  which,  at  a single  stroke,  all  laws  were  repealed 
which  had  been  enacted  since  1633 ; it  being  considered 
that  those  twenty-eight  years  formed  an  epoch  of  which 
the  memory  should,  if  possible,  be  efiFaced.'’® 

But,  though  the  higher  ranks  ignominiously  deserted 
their  post,  and  destroyed  the  laws  which  upheld  the 
liberties  of  Scotland,  the  result  proved  that  the  liberties 
themselves  were  indestructible.  This  was  because  the 
spirit  remained,  by  which  the  liberties  had  been  won. 
The  nation  was  sound  at  the  core;  and  while  that  was 
the  case,  legislators  could,  indeed,  abolish  the  external 

many  of  the  nobles  were  reduced,  rendered  them  meaner  slaves  and  more 
intolerable  tyrants  than  ever.  The  people,  always  neglected,  were  now 
odious,  and  loaded  with  every  injury,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
reli^ous  and  political  principles,  extremely  repugnant  to  those  adopted  by 
their  princea  " Rubertton't  Uutory  of  Rcotlana,  book  viii.  pp.  257,  2^. 

**  A writer  of  great  authority,  speaking  of  the  time  of  William  III.,  says: 
“ It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  utterly  polluted  the  fountain  of 
justice  had  become  during  the  two  preceding  reigns.  The  Scottish  bench 
had  been  profligate  and  subservient  to  the  utmost  conceivable  extent  of 
profligacy  and  subserviency.”  Burton  t Hittory  of  Scotland,  from  1689  to 
1748,  London,  1853,  voL  i.  p.  72.  See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  37 ; and  Brovn’t 
UUtory  of  OUuqovi,  vol.  i.  p.  194,  Glasgow,  1795. 

••  Lainy't  Uittory  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  10.  BaillW t Lettcrt  and  Jour- 
nals, vol.  ill.  p.  4.58.  As  few  persons  take  the  trouble  to  read  Scotch  Acts 
of  Parliament,  I will  extinct  from  this  one,  its  most  argumentative  passage. 
“ And  forasmuch  as  now  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  by  the  power  of  his 
oune  right  hand,  so  miracoulousfy  to  restore  the  Kings  Alaiestie  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  his  Kingdomes,  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  Royall  power  and 
Soveranity  over  the  same : The  estates  of  Parlia'  doe  conceave  themselfl'g 
obleidged  in  dischairge  of  ther  duetie  and  conscience  to  God  and  the  Kings 
Maiestie,  to  imploy  all  their  power  and  interest  for  vindicateing  his  Maies- 
ties  Authority  irem  all  these  violent  invasions  that  have  been  made  upon 
it ; And  so  far  as  is  possible  to  remove  out  of  the  way  every  thiny  that  may 
retaine  any  remembrance  of  theoe  thinya  which  have  been  so  enjunous  to  his 
MUtio  and  his  Authority,  so  prejudicial!  and  dishonourable  to  the  kingdome, 
and  distructive  to  all  just  and  true  interests  within  the  same.”  ....  “Nut 
to  retaine  any  remembrance  thairof,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  held  in  ever- 
laat.ny  oblivion."  Acta  of  the  Parliamenta  of  Scotland,  vol.  viL  p.  87,  edit, 
folio,  1820.  The  date  of  this  Act  is  28Ui  March  ICGl. 
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manifestations  of  freedom,  but  could  by  no  means  touch, 
the  causes  on  which  the  freedom  depended.  Liberty  was 
prostrate,  but  yet  it  lived.  And  the  time  would  surely 
come,  when  a people,  who  loved  it  so  dearly,  would  vin- 
dicate their  rights.  The  time  would  come,  when,  in  the 
words  of  the  great  poet  of  English  liberty,  the  nation 
would  rouse  herself  like  a strong  man  after  sleep,  and, 
shaking  her  invincible  locks,  would  be  as  an  eagle  muing 
her  mighty  youth,  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the 
midday  beam,  and  purging  and  unsealing  her  sight  at 
the  heavenly  fountain ; while  the  timorous  birds  of  her 
evil  destiny,  loving  the  twilight,  should  flutter  about, 
amazed  at  what  she  meant. 

Still,  the  crisis  was  sad  and  dangerous.  The  people, 
deserted  by  every  one  except  their  clergy,  were  ruth- 
lessly plundered,  murdered,  and  hunted,  like  wild-beasts, 
from  place  to  place.  From  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops, 
they  had  so  recently  smarted,  that  they  abhorred  episco- 
pacy more  than  ever ; and  yet  that  institution  was  not 
only  forced  upon  them,  but  government  put  at  its  head 
Sharp,  a cruel  and  rapacious  man,  who,  in  1661,  was 
raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews.®®  He  sot  up 

" He  was  made  “primate”  in  1661,  but  did  not  arrire  in  Scotland  till 
April  1662.  iVodrow's  HUlory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  236, 
247  ; and  XicoWt  Diary,  pp.  363,  364.  “ That  he  was  decent,  if  not  regu- 
lar, in  his  deportment,  endued  with  the  most  industrious  diligence,  and  not 
illiterate,  was  never  disputed ; that  he  was  vain,  vindictive,  perhdious,  at 
once  haughty  and  servile,  rapacious  and  cruel,  his  friends  have  never  at- 
tempted to  disown.”  Ijairuf*  IlUtory  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  98,  99.  The 
formal  establishment  of  episcopacy  was  in  the  autumn  of  166],  as  we  learn 
from  an  entry  in  Lament’s  Diary.  “1661.  Sept.  5 being  Thursday,  (the 
chancelour,  Glencaime,  and  the  E.  of  Rothes,  haiieing  come  downe  from 
court  some  dayes  before,)  the  cowiisell  of  state  satt  att  Edb.,  and  the  nixt 
day,  being  Fryday,  they  caused  emitte  and  be  proclaimed  ouer  the  Crosse, 
a proclamation  in  his  Maj.  name,  for  establishing  Eniscopacie  againe  in  the 
church  of  Scotlande  ; which  was  done  with  great  solemnitie,  and  was  after- 
warde  printed.  All  pertone,  vsuherr  men  or  weotnen,  were  ditcharyetl  to  speate 
againtt  that  ojice,  under  the  paine  of  treason,"  The  Diary  of  Ur.  John  Lamont, 
p.  140.  This,  as  we  learn  from  another  contemporary,  was  on  account  of 
“theKinges  Majestic  having  stedfastlie  resolvit  to  promove  the  estait, 
power,  and  diguitie  of  Bischops,  and  to  remove  all  impedimentes  contrary 
thairto."  \icM's  Diary,  4to,  p.  353;  on  21st  November  1661.  This  curi- 
ous diary,  written  by  lohn  Nicoll,  and  extending  from  1650  to  1667,  was 
printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1836,  by  the  Bannatyue  Club,  and  is  now  not 
often  met  with. 
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a court  of  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  filled  the  pri- 
sons to  overflowing;  and  when  they  would  hold  no  more, 
the  victims  were  transported  to  Barbadoes,  and  other 
unhealthy  settlements.®*  The  people,  being  determined 
not  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  government  respecting 


•'  Wodrovi'$  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  383,  390-395. 
Laing't  Ilirtory  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  38  : “A  court  of  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission was  procured  by  Sharp.”  See  also  p.  41  : “ Under  the  iuflueiice 
of  Sharp  and  the  prelates,  which  Lauderdale’s  friends  were  unable  to  resist, 
the  government  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a blind  reseutmeut  against  its 
own  subjects.”  Compare  Bumet't  HUtory  of  his  men  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  365. 
“ The  truth  is,  the  whole  &oe  of  the  government  looked  liker  the  proceed- 
ings of  au  inquisition,  than  of  legal  courts  ; and  yet  Sharp  was  never  satis- 
fied.” Another  coutemporary,  Kirkton,  says  of  these  Commissioners  : “ For 
ought  I could  hear,  never  one  appear^  before  them  that  escapt  without 
punishment.  Their  custom  was,  without  premonition  or  lybell,  to  ask  a 
man  a question,  and  judge  him  presently,  either  upon  his  silence  or  his  an- 
swer.”   “ They  many  times  doubled  the  legal  puuishmeut ; 

and  not  l>eiag  satisfied  with  the  fyne  appointed  by  law,  they  used  to  add 
religatiou  to  some  remote  places,  or  deportation  to  Barbadoes,  or  selling 
into  slavery.”  Kirkton't  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  206.  See 
also  Naphtali,  or  the  Wrestlinys  of  the  Churdtof  Scotland,  1667,  pp.  126-130. 
But  as  particular  cases  bring  such  matters  more  clearly  before  the  mind,  I 
will  transcribe,  from  Crookshauk’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  154,  the  sentences  pronounced  on  a single  occasion  by  this  episcopal 
court.  “ The  treatment  of  some  of  the  parishioners  of  Ancrum  is  not  to  be 
omitted.  When  their  excellent  minister,  Mr.  Livingstone,  was  taken  from 
them,  one  Mr.  James  Scot,  who  was  under  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation,  was  presented  to  that  charge.  On  the  day  fixed  for  his  settlement, 
several  people  did  meet  together  to  oppose  it ; and  particularly  a country 
woman,  desiring  to  speak  with  him  in  order  to  dissuade  him  from  intruding 
himself  upon  a reclaiming  people,  pulled  him  by  the  cloak,  intreating  him 
to  hear  her  a little  ; whereupon  he  turned  and  beat  her  with  his  staff.  This 

E revoked  two  or  three  boys  to  throw  a few  stones,  which  neither  touched 
im  nor  any  of  his  company.  However,  it  was  presently  looked  upon  as  a 
treasonable  tumult,  and  therefore  the  sheriff  and  justices  of  the  peace  in 
that  bounds  fined  and  imprisoned  some  of  these  people,  which,  one  would 
think,  might  atone  for  a crime  of  this  nature.  But  the  high-commission, 
not  thinking  that  sufficient,  ordered  those  criminals  to  be  brought  before 
them.  Accordingly,  the  four  boys  and  this  woman,  with  two  brothers  of 
hers  of  the  name  of  Turnbull,  were  brought  prisoners  to  Edinburgh.  The 
four  boys  confessed,  that,  upon  Scot’s  beating  the  woman,  they  had  thrown 
each  his  stone.  The  commissioner  told  them  that  hanging  was  too  good  for 
them.  However,  the  sentence  of  this  merciless  court  only  was,  that  they 
should  be  scourged  through  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  burnt  in  the  face  with 
a hot  iron,  and  then  sold  as  slaves  to  Barbadoes.  The  boys  endured  their 
punishment  like  men  and  Christians,  to  the  admiration  of  multitudea  The 
two  brothers  were  banished  to  Virginia ; and  the  woman  was  ordered  to 
be  whipped  through  the  town  of  Jedburgh.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
when  applied  to  that  she  might  be  spared  lest  she  should  be  with  child, 
mildly  answered.  That  he  woiud  make  them  claw  the  itch  out  of  her  shoul- 
ders.’* 
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their  religious  worship,  met  together  in  private  houses; 
and,  when  that  was  declared  illegal,  they  fled  from  their 
houses  to  the  fields.  Eut  there,  too,  the  bishops  were 
upon  them.®'  Lauderdale,  who,  for  many  years,  was  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  new 
prelates,  and  aided  them  with  the  authority  of  the  exe- 
cutive.®® Under  their  united  auspices,  a new  contriv- 
ance was  hit  upon ; and  a body  of  soldiers,  commanded 
by  Turner,  a drunken  and  ferocious  soldier,  was  let  loose 
upon  the  people.®*  The  sufferers,  galled  to  madness, 
rose  in  arms.  This  was  made  the  pretence,  in  1607,  for 
fresh  military'  executions,  by  which  some  of  the  fairest 
parts  of  western  Scotland  were  devastated,  houses  buraed, 


" They  were  invested  with  such  immense  power,  that  “ the  old  set  of 
bishops  made  by  the  parliament,  1612,  were  hut  pigmies  to  the  present  high 
and  mighty  lords.”  U'orirovi's  llutory  of  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  262.  See  also,  at  p.  286,  the  remarks  of  Douglas:  “It  is  no  wonder 
then  the  complaint  against  their  bishops  he,  that  their  little  linger  is  thicker 
than  the  loins  of  the  Lnner.” 

“ In  1663,  Middleton  was  dismissed  ; and  was  succeeded  hy  Lauderdale, 
who  “ was  dependeut  upoTi  the  prelates,  and  was  compelled  to  yield  to  their 
most  furious  aemands.”  Laing't  llUtory  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  3:1.  “ The 
influence,  or  rather  the  tyranny,  which  was  thus  at  the  discretion  of  the 
prelates,  was  unlimited  ; and  they  exercised  it  with  an  nnspariug  baud.” 
lioiccr’s  Hulory  of  the  Vnivertity  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 

“ “Sir  James  Turner,  that  commanded  them,  was  naturally  fierce,  but 
was  mad  when  he  was  drunk  ; and  that  was  very  often.”  JIurnct  » Hittory 
of  hit  oxen  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  .364.  Kirkton  (Hittory  of  the  Church,  p.  221) 
Siiys  ; “ Sir  James  Turner  hade  made  ane  expedition  to  the  west  countrey 
to  tubitue  it  to  the  bithopt,  in  the  year  1664  ; another  in  the  year  1666 ; and 
a third  in  the  year  1666;  and  this  was  the  worst.”  Full  particulars  will  be 
found  in  HWrow’s  Hittory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  .373  375, 
411,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  17,  vol.  iii.  pp.  264,  265.  “ This  method  of  dragooning 

people  to  the  church,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  so  it  was 
a stranger  in  Scotland,  till  Bishop  Sharpe  and  the  prelates  brought  it  in.” 
vol.  i.  p.  401. 

Sir  James  Turner,  whose  Memoirs,  written  by  himself,  were  not  pub- 
lished till  thirty  years  ago,  relates  au  anecdote  of  his  own  drunkenness  in  a 
strain  of  maudlin  piety  well  worthy  of  his  career.  Turner' » Memoirs  of  his 
own  Life,  Kdinburgh,  1829,  4to,  pp.  42,  43.  At  p.  206,  this  impudent  man 
writes  ; “ And  yet  I confesse,  my  humour  never  was,  nor  is  not  yet,  one  of 
the  calmest ; when  it  will  be,  Ood  onlic  knoues  ; yet  by  many  sad  passages 
of  ray  life.  I know  that  it  hath  beene  good  for  me  to  be  afflicted,”  Perhaps, 
however,  he  may  take  the  benefit  of  his  assertion  (p.  144 ),  “ that  I was  so 
farre  from  exceeding  or  transgressing  my  commission  and  instructions,  that 
I never  came  the  full  length  of  them.”  Considering  the  cruelties  he  com- 
mitted, what  sort  of  instructions  could  his  superiors  have  given  to  him  t 
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men  tortured,  women  ravished.*®  In  1670,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed,  declaring  that  whoever  preached 
in  the  fields  without  permission  should  be  put  to  death.*® 
Some  lawyers  were  found  bold  enough  to  defend  innocent 
men,  when  they  were  tried  for  their  lives ; it  was  there- 
fore determined  to  silence  them  also,  and,  in  1674,  a 
great  part  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  was  expelled 
from  Edinburgh.®^  In  1678,  by  the  express  command  of 
government,  the  Highlanders  were  brought  down  from 
their  mountains,  and,  during  three  months,  were  encour- 
aged to  slay,  plunder,  and  bum  at  their  pleasure,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  populous  and  industrious  parts  of 

“ “ Sir  James  Turner  latelj  had  forced  Galloway  to  rise  in  arms,  by  his 
cruelty  the  last  and  former  years ; but  he  was  an  easy  master,  compared 
with  General  Dalziel,  his  ruffians,  and  Sir  William  Baiinatyiie,  this  year.” 
Wodmw's  Church  of  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  Dalziel  “ cruelly  tortured  whom 

he  would.”  p.  6.3.  One  woman  “ is  Drought  prisoner  to  Kilmarnock,  where 
she  was  sentenced  to  be  let  down  to  a deep  pit,  under  the  house  of  the 
dean,  full  of  toads  and  other  vile  creatures.  Her  shrieks  thence  were  heard 
at  a great  distance.”  p.  6t.  Two  countrymen  were  “ bound  together  with 
cords,  and  hanged  up  by  their  thumbs  to  a tree,  there  to  hang  all  night.” 
Ibid.  Sir  Williain  Bannatyne's  soldiers  seized  a woman,  “ and  bound  her, 
and  put  lighted  matches  betwixt  her  fingers  for  several  hours ; the  torture 
and  pain  made  her  almost  distracted  ; she  lost  one  of  her  hands,  and  in  a 
few  days  she  died.”  Ibid.  “ Oppressions,  murders,  robberies,  rapes.”  p.  65. 
“ He  made  great  fires,  and  hiid  down  men  to  roast  before  them,  when  they 
would  not,  or  could  not,  give  him  the  money  he  required,  or  the  informa- 
tions he  wras  seeking.”  p.  104.  See  also  Crooi»haiiK  4 J/istoru  of  the  Church 
of  Scolland,  vol.  i.  pp.  204-207.  This  History  is  based  upon  Wodrow’s  great 
work,  but  contains  many  facts  with  which  Wodrow  was  unacqiniinted.  See 
Crootthant,  vol.  i.  p 11.  Respecting  the  outrages  in  1667,  there  are  some 
horrible  details  in  a book  published  in  that  veir  year,  under  the  title  of 
yaphtali,  or  the  Wrenllinge  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  See,  especially,  the 
summary  at  p.  174  : ‘‘  wounding,  beating,  stripping  and  imprisoning  mens 
persons,  violent  breaking  of  their  houses  both  by  day  and  night,  and  beating 
and  wounding  of  wives  and  children,  ravishing  and  deflowriug  of  women, 
forcing  wives  and  other  persons  by  fired  matches  and  other  tortures  to  dis- 
cover their  husbands  and  nearest  relations,  although  it  be  not  within  the 
compass  of  their  knowledge,  and  driving  and  spoiling  all  their  goods  that 
can  bo  carried  away,  without  respect  to  guilt  or  innoceimy.” 

*•  “ That  whosoever  without  licence  or  authoritie  fnrsaid  shall  preach, 
expound  Scripture,  or  pray  at  any  of  these  meetings  in  the  ifeild,  or  in  any 
house  wher  ther  be  moe  persons  nor  the  house  contains,  so  as  some  of  them 
be  without  doors  (which  is  heerby  declared  to  be  a feild  conventicle),  or 
who  shall  convocat  any  iiumiter  of  people  to  these  meetings,  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  death  and  confiscation  of  ther  goods.”  AcU  of  the  Parliament* 
of  Scotland,  vol.  viii.  p.  9,  edit.  1820,  folio.  This  was  on  the  13th  August 
1670. 

*’  The  immediate  pretence  being,  to  do  away  with  appeals.  See  Laing’t 
Hittory  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  72-74. 
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Scotland.  For  centuries,  the  bitterest  animosity  had  ex- 
isted between  the  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders;  and  now 
these  savage  mountaineers  were  called  from  their  homes, 
that  they  might  take  full  revenge.  And,  well  they 
glutted  their  ire.  During  three  months,  they  enjoyed 
every  license.  Eight  thousand®®  armed  Highlanders,  in- 
vited by  the  English  government,  and  receiving  before- 
hand an  indemnity  for  every  excess,®®  were  left  to  work 
their  will  upon  the  towns  and  villages  of  Western  Scot- 
land. They  spared  neither  age  nor  sex.  They  deprived 
the  people  of  their  property ; they  even  stripped  them  of 
their  clothes,  and  sent  them  out  naked  to  die  in  the 
fields.  Upon  many,  they  infiicted  the  most  horrible  tor- 
tures. Children,  tom  from  their  mothers,  were  foully 
abused;  while  both  mothers  and  daughters  were  subjected 
to  a fate,  compared  to  which  death  would  have  been  a 
joyful  alternative.''® 

" “Savage  hosts  of  Highlanders  were  sent  down  to  depopulate  the 
western  shires,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  eleven  thousand,  who  acted  most 
outrageous  barbarities,  even  almost  to  the  laying  some  counties  desolate.” 
A Cloud  of  Witnatft  for  the  Itoyal  Vrerogaiivee  of  Jetu*  Christ,  edit.  Glas- 
gow, 1779,  p.  18.  But  most  authorities  state  the  number  to  have  been 
eight  thousand.  See  Kirkton’t  History,  p.  386;  Arrud't  llietory  of  Edin- 
burgh, p.  1S4  ; Burnet's  Ilislorg  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  134 ; Denholm' t 
Hislon/  of  Cl^ow,  p.  67 ; and  Life  and  Silverings  of  John  Xisbet,  in  Select 
Biographies,  published  by  the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  381.  Chalmers, 
however,  in  hie  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  692,  says  10,000. 

" “ They  were  indemnified  against  all  pursuits,  civil  and  criminal,  on 
account  of  killing,  wounding,  apprehending,  or  imprisoning,  such  as  should 
oppose  them.”  Crookshank's  History  of  the  Church  of  SixUand,  vol.  i.  pp. 
337,  338. 

'•  Short  and  imperfect  notices  of  this  “ Highland  Hoet.”  as  it  was  called 
at  the  time,  may  be  found  in  Kirkon's  History,  pp.  385-390,  and  in  Crook- 
shank's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  354,  355.  ,But  the  fullest  account  of  the  enor- 
mities committed  by  these  barbarians,  is  in  Wodrow’s  great  work,  collected 
from  authentic  and  official  documents.  See  hie  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  375-413.  421-432,  vol.  iii.  pp.  76,  79,  486.  They  were 
provided  beforehand  with  implements  of  torture.  “ They  had  good  store 
of  iron  shackles,  as  if  they  were  to  lead  hack  vast  numbers  of  riaves,  and 
thumb-locks,  as  they  call  them”  (i.e.  thumb-screws),  “to  make  their  ex- 
aminations and  trials  with.”  vol.  ii..p.  389.  “ In  some  places  they  tortured 
people,  by  scorching  their  bodies  at  vast  fires,  and  other  wise."  vol.  ii. 
p.  422.  Compare  Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  88.  “ Neither  age 
nor  sex  was  exempt  from  outrage,  and  torture  was  freely  employed  to  extort 
a confession  of  hidden  wealth.”  And,  at  p.  91,  “The  Highlanders,  after 
exacting  free  quarters,  and  wasting  the  country  for  three  months,  were  dis- 
missed to  their  hills  with  impunity  and  wealth.” 
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It  was  in  this  way,  that  the  English  goveniment 
songht  to  break  the  spirit,  and  to  change  the  opinions, 
of  the  Scotch  people.  The  nobles  looked  on  in  silence, 
and,  so  far  from  resisting,  had  not  even  the  courage  to 
remonstrate.  The  parliament  was  equally  servile,  and 
sanctioned  whatever  the  government  demanded.  Still, 
the  people  were  firm.  Their  clergy,  drawn  from  the 
middle  classes,  clung  to  them ; they  clung  to  their  clergy, 
and  both  were  unchanged.  The  bishops  were  hated  as 
allies  of  the  government,  and  were  with  reason  regarded 
as  public  enemies.  They  were  known  to  have  favoured, 
and  often  to  have  suggested,  the  atrocities  which  had 
been  committed  and  they  were  so  pleased  with  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  their  opponents,  that  no  one 
was  surprised,  when,  a few  years  later,  they,  in  an  addyess 
to  James  II.,  the  most  cruel  of  all  the  Stuarts,  declared 
that  he  was  the  darling  of  heaven,  and  hoped  that  God 
might  give  him  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  the  necks 
of  his  enemies.’^* 

The  character  of  the  prince,  whom  the  bishops  thus 
delighted  to  honour,  is  now  well  understood.  Horrible 
as  were  the  crimes  which  had  been  perpetrated,  they 
were  surpassed  by  what  occurred,  when  he,  in  1680, 
assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.'^  He  had  M'orked  him- 
self to  that  pitch  of  iniquity,  as  to  derive  actual  enjoy- 


" “ Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  ieTeritj,  hardship*,  and  bloodshed  from 
this  year”  (IfiOl),  “ until  the  revolution,  was  either  actually  brought  on  by 
the  bishops,  procured  by  them,  or  done  for  their  support.”  Wodroa't  Hia- 
toiy  of  the  Church  of  icotlan-i,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  “ It  was  our  prelates  who 

pushed  the  council  to  most  of  their  severities.”  p.  247.  “ The  bishops,  in- 

deed, violently  pushed  prosecutions."  Crookahunk  t Hittory  of  the  Church, 
vol.  i.  p.  288.  In  1(!06,  “ As  to  the  Prelates,  they  resolved  to  use  all  seve- 
rities, and  to  take  all  imaginable  cruel  and  rigorous  ways  and  courses,  first 
against  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  and  then  against  the  whole  west  of  Scot- 
land." Row's  ConeinuotioH  of  Rlair's  Aulobiographi/,  pp.  50.5,  S06,  edit. 
Edinburgh,  1848.  This  interesting  work  is  edited  by  Dr.  M'Crie,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Wodrow  Society. 

In  1088.  “ the  bishops  concurred  in  a pious  and  convivial  address  to 
James,  as  the  darling  of  heitven,  that  Ood  might  give  him  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects  and  the  necks  of  bis  enemies."  Laing’s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv. 
p.  18.3. 

^ “After  the  Duke  of  York  came  down  in  October”  (1680),  “the  per- 
secution turned  yet  more  severe.”  Wodrow's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
I VOL.  II.  U 
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ment  from  witnessing  the  agonies  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
This  is  an  abyss  of  wickedness,  into  which  even  the  most 
corrupt  natures  rarely  full.  There  have  been,  and  always 
will  be,  many  men  who  care  nothing  for  human  suffering, 
and  who  will  inflict  any  amount  of  pain,  in  order  to  gain 
certain  ends.  But  to  take  delight  in  the  spectacle,  is  a 
peculiar  and  hideous  abomination.  James,  however,  was 
so  dead  to  shame,  that  he  did  not  care  even  to  conceal  his 
horrible  tastes.  Whenever  torture  was  inflicted,  he  was 
sure  to  be  present,  feasting  his  eyes,  and  revelling  with  a 
fiendish  joy.'^  It  makes  our  flesh  creep,  to  think  that 
such  a man  should  have  been  the  ruler  of  millions.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  Scotch  bishops,  who  applauded 
him,  of  whose  conduct  they  were  daily  witnesses  ? Where 
can^we  find  language  strong  enough  to  stigmatize  those 
recreant  priests,  who,  having  passed  years  in  attempting 
to  subjugate  the  liberties  of  their  country,  did,  towards 
the  close  of  their  career,  and  just  before  their  final  fall, 
band  together,  and  employ  their  united  authority,  as 

land,  vol.  iii.  p.  225.  “ Persecution  and  tyranny,  mainly  promoted  by  the 

Duke  of  York’s  instigation.’’  ShieMt'  Hiiul  Itt  loote,  p.  147.  “ Immedi- 

ately upon  liis  mounting  the  throne,  the  executions  and  acts  prosecuting 
the  persecution  of  the  poor  wanderers,  were  more  cruel  than  ever.”  p.  200. 

’•  This  was  well  known  in  Scotland  ; and  is  evidently  alluded  to  by  a writer 
of  that  time,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Shields,  who  calls  James,  not  a man,  but  a 
monster.  &e  S/iuldt'  Hind  Ut  loote,  1687,  p.  3(!5.  “ This  man,  or  monster 
rather,  that  is  now  mounted  the  throne.”  And  a monster  surely  he  was. 
Compare  Croolthani't  Hittor;/  of  the  Church  of  ikolland,  vol.  ii  p.  66,  where 
it  is  mentioned  that,  when  Spreul  was  tortured,  “the  Duke  of  York  was 
pleased  to  gratify  his  eyes  with  this  delightful  scene.”  Also,  HWrow’s  Hit- 
tory,  vol.  iii.  p.  263,  and  Laiug’t  Hittory  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 16.  Ac- 
coming  to  Burnet,  the  duke's  pleasure  at  witnessing  human  agony  was  a 
cold,  and,  as  it  were,  a speculative  pleasure,  as  if  be  were  present  for  the 
purpose  of  contemplating  some  curious  experiment.  But  James  was  so  ex- 
citanle  a man,  that  this  is  hardly  likely.  At  all  events,  the  remarks  of  Bur- 
net have  a painful  interest  for  those  who  study  these  dark,  and,  as  we  may 
rejoice  to  think,  these  very  rare,  forms  of  human  malignity.  “ When  any 
are  to  be  struck  in  the  boots,  it  is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  council ; and 
upon  that  occasion,  almost  all  offer  to  run  away.  The  sight  is  so  dreadful, 
that  without  an  oHer  restraining  such  a number  to  stay,  the  l>oard  would 
be  forsaken.  But  the  duke,  while  he  had  been  in  Scotland,  was  so  far  from 
withdrawing,  that  he  looked  on  all  the  while  with  an  unmoved  indifference, 
and  with  an  attention,  at  if  he  had  been  to  look  on  tome  curiout  experiment. 
This  gave  a terrible  idea  of  him  to  all  that  observed  it,  as  of  a man  that  had 
no  bowels  nor  humanity  in  him.”  Bumet't  Hittory  of  hit  own  Time,”  vol.  ii. 
pp.  416,  417. 
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ministers  of  a holy  and  peaceful  religion,  to  stamp  with 
public  approval,  a prince,  whose  malignant  cruelty  made 
him  loathed  by  his  contemporaries,  and  whose  revolting 
predilections,  unless  we  ascribe  them  to  a diseased  brain, 
are  not  only  a slur  upon  the  age  which  tolerated  them, 
but  a disgrace  to  the  higher  instincts  of  our  common 
nature  ? 

So  utterly  corrupt,  however,  wore  the  ruling  classes 
in  Scotland,  that  such  crimes  seem  hardly  to  have  excited 
indignation.  The  sufferers  were  refractory  subjects,  and 
against  them  every  thing  was  lawful.  The  usual  torture, 
which  was  called  the  torture  of  the  boots,  was  to  place 
the  leg  in  a frame,  into  which  wedges  were  driven,  until 
the  bones  were  broken."®  But  when  James  visited  Scot- 
land, an  opinion  began  to  grow  up,  that  this  was  too 
lenient,  and  that  other  means  must  be  devised.  The 
spirit  which  he  communicated  to  his  subordinates,  ani- 
mated his  immediate  successors,  and,  in  1684,  during 
his  absence,  a new  instrument  was  introduced,  termed 
the  thumbikins.  This  was  composed  of  small  steel  screws, 
arranged  with  such  diabolical  art,  that  not  only  the 
thumb,  but  also  the  whole  hand,  could  be  compressed 
by  them,  producing  pain  moi’e  exquisite  than  any  hitherto 
known,  and  having,  moreover,,  the  advantage  of  not  en- 
dangering life ; so  that  the  torture  could  be  frequently 
repeated  on  the  same  person.'® 

” Shields  {A  Hind  let  loote,  p.  186)  describes  the  boots,  as  “a  cruel 
engine  of  iron,  whereby,  with  wedges,  the  leg  is  tortured  nntil  the  marrow 
come  out  of  the  bone.”  Compare  Xaphudi,  or-the  Wreitlingt  of  the  Church 
of  Scotlaml,  1667,  p.  268:  “the  extraordinary  compression  both  of  flesh, 
sinews,  and  bones,  ny  the  force  of  timber  wedges  and  hammer.” 

'•  In  1684,  Carstairs  was  subjected  to  this  torture.  See  his  own  account, 
in  a letter  printed  in  Wodrovia  Hitlory  of  the  Church  of  iScotland,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  96-HK).  He  writes  (p.  99) : “ After  this  communing,  the  king's  smith 
w.os  called  in,  to  bring  in  a new  instrument  to  torture  by  the  thumbkins, 
that  had  never  been  used  Imfore.  For  whereas  the  former  was  only  to 
screw  on  two  pieces  of  iron  above  and  below  with  finger  and  thumb,  these 
were  made  to  turn  about  the  screw  with  the  whole  hand.  And  under  this 
torture,  I continued  near  an  hour  and  a half.”  See  also  the  case  of  Spence, 
in  the  same  year,  in  Burnet  t Jlietory  of  hit  own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 
“ Little  screws  of  steel  were  made  use  of,  that  screwed  the  thumbs  with  so 
exquisite  a torment,  that  he  sunk  under  this ; for  Lord  Perth  told  him, 
they  would  screw  every  joint  of  his  whole  body,  one  after  another,  till  bo 
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After  this,  little  more  need  be  said.*^  From  the  mere 
mention  of  such  things,  the  mind  recoils  T\dth  disgust. 
The  reader  of  the  history  of  that  time,  sickens  and  faints 
at  the  contrivances  by  which  these  abject  creatures  sought 
to  stifle  public  opinion,  and  to  ruin,  for  ever,  a gallant 
and  high-spirited  people.  But  now,  as  before,  they 
laboured  in  vain.  More  yet  was,  however,  to  be  borne. 
The  short  reign  of  James  II.  was  ushered  in  by  an  act  of 
singular  barbarity.  A few  weeks  after  this  bad  man 
came  to  the  throne,  all  the  children  in  Annandale  and 
Nithsdale,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten,  were  seized 
by  the  soldiers,  separated  from  their  parents,  and  threat- 
ened with  immediate  death.™  The  next  step  was,  to 
banish,  by  wholesale,  lai^e  numbers  of  adults,  who  were 
shipped  off  to  unhealthy  settlements  ; many  of  tlie  men 
first  losing  their  ears,  and  the  women  being  branded. 


took  the  oath.”  Laing  {Hiitory  of  Smdand,  vol.  iv.  p.  143)  says,  “the 
thiiinbikiiis;  small  screws  of  steel  that  compressed  the  thumb  and  the 
whole  hand  with  an  exquisite  torture  ; an  invention  brought  by  Drummond 
and  Dalziel  from  Russia.”  For  other  notices,  see  FonntainhnW » Notes  of 
Scottish  Affairs  from  1680  till  1701,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1822,  pp.  41,  97,  101  ; 
Bower’s  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  p.  30  ; Crookshank's 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  192  ; N Cloud  of  tVitnesses  for 
the  Royal  Prerogatives  of  Jesus  Christ,  edit.  Glasgow,  1779,  p.  371  ; and  Life 
of  Walter  Smith,  p.  85,  in  the  second  volume  of  Walker  s Biographia  Pres- 
byteriana,  Edinburgh,  1827. 

" “ In  1684,  the  Scotish  nation  was  in  the  most  distressing  and  pitiable 
situation  that  can  be  imagined.”  . . . “The  state  of  society  had  now  Ite- 
come  such,  that,  in  Edinburgh,  attention  to  ordinary  business  was  neglected, 
and  every  one  was  jealous  of  his  neighbour.”  Bower's  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 

’•  “ Upon  the  10th  of  March,  all  freeholders,  heritors,  and  gentlemen 
in  Nithsdale  and  Annandale,  and,  I suppose,  in  most  other  shires  of  the 
kingdom,  but  I name  those  as  being  the  scene  of  the  severities  now  used, 
were  summoned  to  attend  the  king's  standard ; and  the  militia  in  the 
several  shires  were  raised.  Wherever  Claverhouse  came,  he  resolved  upon 
uarrow  and  <iniversal  work.  He  used  to  set  his  horse  upon  the  hills  and 
eminences,  and  that  in  different  parties,  that  none  might  escape  ; and  there 
his  foot  went  through  the  lower,  marshy,  and  mossy  places,  where  the  horse 
could  not  do  so  well.  The  shire  he  parcelled  o<it  in  so  many  divisions,  and 
six  or  eight  miles  square  would  be  taken  in  at  once.  In  every  division,  the 
whole  inhabitants,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  without  distinction, 
were  all  driven  into  one  convenient  p'ace."  . . . “ All  the  children  in  the 
division  were  gathered  together  by  themselves,  under  ten  years,  and  al>ove 
six  years  of  age,  and  a party  of  soldiers  were  drawn  out  before  them.  Then 
they  were  bid  pray,  for  they  were  going  to  be  shot.  Some  of  them  would 
answer.  Sir,  we  cannot  pray.”  ...  “At  other  times,  they  treated  them 
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some  on  tho  hand,  some  on  the  cheek.’'*  Those,  how- 
ever, who  remained  behind,  were  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  were  ready  to  do  what  remained  to  be  done. 
In  1688,  as  in  1042,  the  Scotch  people  and  the  English 
people  united  against  their  common  oppressor,  who  saved 
himself  by  sudden  and  ignominious  flight.  He  was  a 
coward  as  well  as  a despot,  and  from  him  there  was  no 
further  danger.  The  bishops,  indeed,  loved  him ; but 
they  were  an  insignihoant  body,  and  had  enough  to  do 
to  look  to  themselves.  His  only  powerful  friends  were 
the  Highlanders.  That  barbarous  race  thought,  with 
regret,  of  those  b}'gone  days  when  the  government  had 
not  only  allowed  them,  but  had  ordered  them,  to  plun- 
der and  oppress  their  southern  neighbours.  For  this 
purpose,  Charles  II.  had  availed  himself  of  their  ser- 
vices ; and  it  could  hardly  be  doubted,  that  if  the  Stuart 
dynasty  were  restored,  they  would  be  again  employed, 
and  would  again  enrich  themselves  by  pillaging  the  Low- 
landers.**  War  was  their  chief  amusement ; it  was  also 
their  livelihood ; and  it  was  the  only  thing  that  they 
understood.**  Besides  this,  the  mere  fact  that  James  no 

most  inhumanly,  threatening  them  with  death,  and  at  some  little  distance 
would  fire  pistols  without  WIl  in  their  face.  Some  of  the  poor  children 
were  frighted  almost  out  of  their  wits,  and  others  of  them  stood  all  out 
with  a courage  perfectly  above  their  age.  These  accounts  are  so  far  out  of 
the  ordinary  way  of  mankind,  that  I would  not  have  insert  them,  had  I not 
before  me  sever^  informatious  agreeing  in  all  these  circumstances,  written 
at  this  time  by  people  who  knew  the  truth  of  them.”  W'odrov's  HiMory  of 
Hit  Church  of&oUand,  voL  iv.  pp.  255,  256. 

” “ Numl>er8  were  transported  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the  North 
American  settlements ; but  tlie  women  were  not  unfrequencly  burnt  in  the 
cheek,  and  the  cars  of  the  men  were  lopt  off,  to  prevent,  or  to  detect,  their 
return.”  Laing’t  Hutory  of  ScotUind,  vol.  iv.  p.  162.  “ Great  multitudes 

banished.”  RWrotr's  HiUoty  of  the  Church,  voL  iv.  p.  211.  In  July  1685, 
“ the  men  are  ordered  to  have  their  ears  cropt,  and  the  women  to  be  marked 
in  their  hand.”  p.  217.  “To  have  the  following  stigma  and  mark,  that 
they  may  be  known  as  banished  persons  if  they  shall  return  to  this  king- 
dom, vis.  tliat  the  men  have  one  of  their  ears  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  the 
liangmau,  and  that  the  women  be  burnt  by  the  same  hand  on  the  cheek 
with  a burned  iron.”  p.  218.  These  are  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  privy-council. 

••  “Janies  II.  favoured  the  Highland  clans.”  Vote  m Founiainhall't 
Scotiith  Affairs  from  1680  till  1701,  p.  100.  He  could  hardly  do  otherwise. 
The  alliance  was  natural,  and  ready-made  for  him. 

Except  robbing,  which,  however,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  always  a 
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longer  possessed  authority,  wonderfully  increased  their 
loyalty  towards  him.  The  Ilighlaiiders  flourished  by 
rapine,  and  traded  in  anarchy.®*  They,  therefore,  hated 
any  government  which  was  strong  enough  to  punish 
crime  ; and  the  Stuarts  being  now  far  away,  this  nation 
of  thieves  loved  them  with  an  ardour  which  nothing  but 
their  absence  could  have  caused.  From  William  III., 
they  feared  restraint ; but  the  exiled  prince  could  do 
them  no  hurt,  and  would  look  on  their  excesses  as  the 
natural  result  of  their  zeal.  Not  that  they  cared  about 
the  principle  of  monarchical  succession,  or  speculated  on 
the  doctrine  of  divine  right.®®  The  only  succession  that 
interested  them,  was  that  of  their  chiefs.  Their  only 
notion  of  right,  was  to  do  what  those  chiefs  commanded. 
Being  miserably  poor,®^  they,  in  raising  a rebellion, 

part  of  war.  In  this,  they  were  very  apt.  Burnet  {IlUtory  of  hit  own 
Time,  vol.  i.  p.  fi7)  pithily  describes  them  as  “ good  at  robbing and 
Burton  (Livet  of  Lovat  and  Forbet,  p.  47)  says,  “ To  steal  even  vestments 
was  considerably  more  creditable  than  to  make  them.”  Otherwise,  they 
were  completely  absorbed  by  their  passion  for  war.  See  Thornton  s Me- 
moirs of  the  Jacobites,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17.7,  176,  London,  1845. 

" “ Revenge  was  accounted  a duty,  the  destruction  of  a neighbour  a 
meritorious  exploit,  and  rapine  an  honourable  employment.”  Browne’s 
Jlistory  of  the  HiyhUtndt,  vol.  iv.  p.  395.  “ The  spirit  of  rivalry  between 

the  clans  kept  up  a taste  for  hostility,  and  converted  rapine  into  a service 
of  honour.”  Thornton's  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites,  vol.  ii.  p.  229. 

“ Ucnce,  looking,  as  they  did,  merely  at  the  physical  qualities  of  indi- 
viduals, the  appearance  of  the  Pretender  in  1715  disgusted  them,  notwith- 
standing his  splendid  lineage.  See  some  excellent  remarks  in  Burton’s 
History  of  ScoUatid  from  1689  to  1748,  London,  1853,  vol.  ii.  pp.  198,  199. 
At  p.  383,  Mr.  Burton  justly  observes,  that  “ those  who  really  knew  the 
Highlanders  were  aware  that  the  followers  were  no  more  innate  supporters 
of  King  James’s  claim  to  the  throne  of  Britain,  than  of  Maria  Theresa’s  to 
the  throne  of  Uunrary.  They  went  with  the  policy  of  the  head  of  the  clan, 
whatever  that  might  he;  and  though  upwards  of  half  a century’s  advocacy 
of  the  exiled  house”  (this  refers  to  the  last  rebellion  in  1745)  “had  made 
Jacobitism  appear  a political  creed  in  some  clans,  it  was  among  the  fol- 
lowers, hi^h  and  low,  little  better  than  a nomenclature,  which  might  be 
chang^  with  circumstances.”  Since  Robertson,  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Cham- 
liers  are,  I will  venture  to  say,  the  two  writers  who  have  taken  the  most 
accurate  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  history  of  Scotland.  Robertson’s 
History  stops  short  where  the  roost  important  period  begins ; and  his  mate- 
rials were  scanty.  But  what  he  effected  with  those  materials  was  wonder- 
ful. To  my  mind,  his  History  of  Scotland  is  much  the  greatest  of  his 
works. 

•*  A curious  description  of  their  appearance,  given  by  tbe  Derby  Mercury 
in  1746  (in  Thomson’s  Memoirs  of  the  JacobUet,  vol.  iii.  p.  115),  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  more  general  statement  in  Anderson’s  Prise  Essay  on  the 
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risked  nothing  except  their  lives,  of  which,  in  that  state 
of  society,  men  are  always  reckless.  If  they  failed,  they 
encountered  a speedy,  and,  as  they  deemed  it,  an  honour- 
able death.  If  they  succeeded,  they  gained  fame  and 
wealth.  In  either  case,  they  were  sure  of  many  enjoy- 
ments. They  were  sure  of  being  able,  for  a time  at 
least,  to  indulge  in  pillage  and  murder,  and  to  practise, 
without  restraint,  those  excesses  which  they  regarded  as 
the  choicest  guerdon  of  a soldier’s  career. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  wondering  at  the  rebellions  of 
1715  and  1746,®°  the  only  wonder  is,  that  they  did  not 
break  out  sooner,  and  that  they  were  not  better  sup- 
ported. In  1745,  when  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
rebels  struck  England  with  terror,  and  when  they  pene- 
trated even  to  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  their  numbers, 
even  at  their  height,  including  Lowland  and  English  re- 
cruits, never  reached  six  thousand  men.  The  ordinary 
amount  was  five  thousand  ;®®  and  they  cared  so  little 
about  the  cause  for  which  they  professed  to  fight,  that, 
in  1715,  when  they  numbered  much  stronger  than  in 
1745,  they  refused  to  enter  England,  and  make  head 

Highlands,  Edinburgh,  1827,  p.  128.  “Cattle  were  the  main  resources  of 
the  tribe — the  acquisitiou  of  these  the  great  object  of  their  hostile  forrays. 
The  precarious  crops  ^ve  them  wherewithal  to  bake  their  oaten  cakes,  or 
distil  their  ale  or  whisky.  When  these  failed,  the  crowded  population  suf- 
fered every  extreme  of  misery  and  want.  At  one  time  in  particular,  in 
Sutherland,  they  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  broth  made  of  nettles,  thick- 
ened with  a little  oatmeal.  At  another,  those  who  had  cattle,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  bleeding  them,  and  mixing  the  blood  with  oat- 
meal, which  they  afterwards  cut  into  slices  and  fried.’’ 

“ Several  writers  erroneously  terra  them  “ unnatural."  See,  for  in- 
stance, Ihu's  llislorg  of  tht  llebtUion,  London,  174(i,  pp.  158,  169;  and 
Hornet  History  of  the  ilebdlion,  Loudon,  1802,  4to,  p.  347. 

“ “ When  the  rebels  began  their  march  to  the  southward,  they  were 
not  6000  men  complete.”  Home's  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  Year  1745, 
4to,  p.  137.  At  Stirling,  the  army,  “ after  the  junction  was  made,  amounted 
to  somewhat  more  than  9000  men,  the  greatest  number  that  Cliarles  ever 
had  under  his  coinmam}.”  p.  164.  But  the  actual  invaders  of  England  were 
much  fewer,  “ The  number  of  the  rebels  when  they  l>egau  their  march 
into  England  was  a few  above  .5000  foot,  with  about  500  on  horseback.” 
Home,  p.  331.  Browne  (History  of  the  Highlands,  vol.  iii.  p.  140)  says: 
“ When  mustered  at  Carlisle,  the  prince's  army  amounted  only  to  about 
4.500  men ; and  Lord  George  Murray  states  that,  at  Derby,  “ wo  wore  not 
almve  five  thousand  fighting  men,  if  so  many.”  Jacobite  Memoirs  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1745,  edited  by  Robert  Cluuubers,  Edinburgh,  1834,  p.  54. 
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against  the  government,  until  they  were  bribed  by  the 
promise  of  additional  pay.®^  So,  too,  in  1745,  after  they 
had  won  the  battle  of  Prestou-pans,  the  only  result  of 
that  gieat  victory  was,  that  the  Highlanders,  instead  of 
striking  a fresh  blow,  deserted  in  large  bodies,  that  they 
might  secure  the  booty  they  had  obtained,  and  which 
alone  they  valued.  They  heeded  not  whether  Stuart 
or  Hanoverian  gained  the  day ; and  at  this  critical 
moment,  they  were  unable,  says  the  historian,  to  resist 
their  desire  to  return  to  their  glens,  and  decorate  their 
huts  with  the  spoil.*® 

There  are,  indeed,  few  things  more  absurd  than  that 

Another  writer,  relying  mainly  on  traditional  evidence,  says,  “ Charles,  at 
the  head  of  4000  llighhiiiderfi,  marched  as  far  as  Derhy.”  Brovin  t Ilitlory 
of  Ulougow,  vol.  ii.  p.  41,  Edinburgh,  1797.  Compare  Johnstone  t Memoirs 
of  the  HebtlUon*  3d  edit.,  Loudon,  isSS,  pp.  xxxvii.  xxxviii.  30-32,  52. 
lohnstune  says,  p.  (M),  “ M.  Patiillo,  our  muster-master,  reviewed  our  army 
at  Carlisle,  when  it  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  five  hundred  men.”  Af- 
terwards, returning  to  Scotland,  “ our  army  was  suddenly  increased  to 
eight  thousand  men,  the  double  of  wltat  it  was  when  we  were  in  England.” 

p.  111. 

•'  “ Orders  were  given  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Carlisle,  and  recall 
the  detachment  sent  forward  to  Dumfriea  The  llighlanders,  still  true  to 
their  staguiiut  principles,  refused  obedience.”  . “ Pecuniary  negotia- 

tions were  now  commenced,  and  they  were  offered  sixpence  a day  of  regular 
pay — reasonable  remuneration  at  that  period  to  ordinary  troops,  but  to  the 
wild  children  of  the  mountain  a glittering  bril>e,  which  the  most  steady  ob- 
Btinai^  would  alone  resist.  It  was  partly  effective.”  Burton's  History  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  168.  “ And  from  this  day,  the  Highlanders  had  six- 

pence a head  per  day  payed  them  to  keep  them  in  good  order  and  under 
oommand.”  Batten's  History  of  the  late  Jiehrllion,  howion,  i7\7,  p.  73.  See 
also,  on  the  unwillingness  of  the  Highlanders  to  enter  England,  Hoe's  His- 
tory of  the  Hebdlion,  London,  1746,  2d  edit,  pp,  270,  271.  Browne  says 
(Histi.ry  of  the  Highlands,  vol.  ii.  pp.  300,  304):  “The  aversion  of  the 
Highlanders,  from  different  considerations,  to  a campaign  in  England,  was 
almost  insuperable but  “ by  the  aid  of  great  promises  and  money,  the 
greater  part  of  the  llighlanders  were  prevailed  upon  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  their  commander.  ” 

■*  “ Few  victories  have  been  more  entire.  It  is  said  that  scarcely  two 
hundred  of  the  infantry  escaped.”  . . . . “ The  Highlanders  obtained  a 
glorious  booty  in  arms  and  clothes,  besides  self  mo.viug  watches,  and  other 
products  of  civilisation,  which  surprised  and  puzzled  them.  Excited  by 
such  acquisitions,  a coutiderable  number  could  not  resist  the  old  practice 
of  their  people  to  return  to  their  glens,  and  decorate  their  huts  with  their 
spoil.  ” Barton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  4<i6.  Compare  Home's  His- 
tory of  the  Bsbellion,  p.  12:}.  This  was  an  old  practice  of  theirs,  as  Montrose 
found  out,  a century  earlier,  “when  many  of  the  Highlanders,  being  loaded 
with  spoil,  deserted  privately,  and  soon  after  retunied  to  their  own  coun- 
tiy.”  H Wiurt  s Memoirs  of  the  Maryuis  of  Montrose,  Edinburgh,  1819, 
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lying  spirit  of  romance,  which  represents  the  rising  of 
the  Highlanders  as  the  outburst  of  a devoted  loyalty. 
Nothing  was  further  from  their  minds  than  this.  The 
Highlanders  have  crimes  enough  to  account  for,  without 
being  burdened  by  needless  reproach.  They  were  thieves 
and  murderers ; but  that  was  in  their  way  of  life,  and 
they  felt  not  the  stigma.  Though  they  were  ignorant 
and  ferocious,  they  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  be  person- 
ally attached  to  that  degraded  family,  which,  before  the 
accession  of  William  III.,  occupied  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land. To  love  such  men  as  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
may,  perhaps,  be  excused  as  one  of  those  peculiarities 
of  taste  of  which  one  sometimes  hears.  Hut  to  love  all 
their  descendants  ; to  feel  an  affection  so  coinprelicnsivo 
as  to  take  in  the  whole  dynasty,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  that  eccentric  passion,  not  only  to  undergo 
great  hardships,  but  to  inflict  enormous  evil  upon  two 
kingdoms,  would  have  been  a folly  as  well  as  a wicked- 
ness, and  would  convict  the  Highlanders  of  a species  of 
insanity  alien  to  their  nature.  They  burst  into  insur- 
rection, because  insurrection  suited  their  habits,  and 
because  they  hated  all  government  and  all  order.®®  But, 
BO  far  from  caring  for  a monarch,  the  very  institution  of 
monarchy  was  repulsive  to  them.  It  was  contrary  to 
that  spirit  of  clanship  to  which  they  were  devoted ; and, 

p.  189.  So,  too,  Burnet  (Meinoin  of  the  Duhet  of  Hamilton,  p.  272) : “ Be- 
tides, any  ounipaiiies  could  be  brought  down  from  the  Highlands  might  do 
well  enough  fur  a uhile,  but  no  order  could  be  expected  from  them,  for  as 
soon  as  they  were  loaded  with  plunder  and  spoil,  they  would  run  awaj  home 
to  their  lurking  holes,  and  desert  those  who  had  trusted  them.  ” i^c  also 
p.  .Vid.  A more  recent  writer,  drawing  a veil  over  this  little  infirmity,  re- 
marks, with  much  delicacy,  that  “ the  Highlanders,  brave  as  they  were, 
bad  a custom  of  returning  home  after  a battle.”  Thmnton't  ile^noirs  of  the 
Jacobitet,  London,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  122.  Not  unfrequeutly  they  first  robbed 
their  fellow-soldiers.  In  1746,  liisset  writes  ; “ The  Highlanders,  who  went 
off  after  the  battel,  carried  off  iiorses  and  baggage  from  their  own  men,  the 
Lowlaudets,”  Uianj  of  the  Uererend  John  hmet,  in  Miecellany  of  the  UpoUd- 
iny  ViuL,  vol.  i.  p.  377,  Aberdeen,  1841,  4to. 

" “ Whoever  desired,  with  the  sword,  to  disturb  or  overturn  a fixed 
government,  was  sure  of  the  aid  of  the  chiefs,  because  a settled  government 
was  ruinous  to  their  power,  and  almost  inimical  to  their  existence.  The 
mure  it  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and  throve  on  industrially  created 
well-being,  the  more  did  it  drive  into  an  antagonist  position  a people  who 
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from  their  earliest  childhood,  they  were  accustomed  to 
respect  none  but  their  chiefs,  to  whom  they  paid  a will- 
ing obedience,  and  whom  they  considered  far  superior 
to  all  the  potentates  of  the  earth.®®  No  one,  indeed, 
who  is  really  acquainted  with  their  history,  will  think 
them  capable  of  having  spilt  their  blood  on  behalf  of  any 
sovereign,  be  he  whom  he  might ; still  less  can  we  be- 
lieve that  they  would  quit  their  native  land,  and  under- 
take long  and  hazardous  marches,  with  the  object  of 


did  not  change  their  nature,  who  made  no  industrial  progress,  and  who 
lived  by  the  swords  which  acquit ed  for  them  the  fruits  of  other  men's 
industry.  With  their  interests,  a peaceful,  strong  government  was  as  incon- 
sistent as  a well-guarded  sheepfold  with  the  interest  of  wolves.  ” Jiurton’t 
UiAory  of  Scotland,  vol.  L pp.  105,  100.  “ The  Ilighlanders,  in  all  reigns, 

have  been  remarkable  for  disturbing  the  established  government  of  Scot- 
land by  taking  up  arms  on  every  invasion  for  the  invaders.”  Mardtant't 
llittory  of  the  hreaent  lithdlion,  London,  1746,  p.  18.  See  also  Mack-y't 
Journey  through  Scotland,  London,  1732,  p.  129  ; and  a short,  but  veir 
curious,  account  of  the  Highlanders,  in  1744,  in  The  Mitcellany  of  the  Spald- 
ing cull),  vol.  ii.  pp.  87-89. 

••  An  observer,  who  had  excellent  opportunities  of  studying  their  cha- 
racter between  the  rebellion  of  1715  and  that  of  1745,  writes,  “The  ordintiry 
Highlanders  esteem  it  the  most  sublime  degree  of  virtue  to  love  their  chief, 
and  pay  him  a blind  obedience,  although  it  be  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  laws  of  the  kindgom,  or  even  to  the  law  of  God.  He  is  their 
idol ; and  as  Mey  profeat  to  know  no  Httg  but  him  (I  was  going  farther),  so 
will  they  say,  they  ought  to  do  whatever  he  commands,  without  inquiry.” 
Letters  from  a lienlleman  in  the  Xorth  of  Scotland,  edit.  Loudon,  1815,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  83,  84.  “The  Highlanders  in  Scotland  are,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
the  soonest  wrought  upon  to  follow  their  leaders  or  chiefs  into  the  field, 
having  a wonderful  veneration  for  their  Lords  and  Chieftains,  as  they  aro 
called  there  : A'or  do  these  j/eople  ever  consider  the  vedidity  of  the  engaging 
cause,  but  blindly  follow  their  chiefs  into  what  mischief  they  please,  and 
that  with  the  greatest  precipitation  imaginable.”  Patten's  History  of  the 
llebellioH,  London,  1717,  p.  151.  “The  power  of  the  chiefs  over  their 
clans  was  the  true  source  of  the  two  lebellions.  The  clansmen  cared  no 
more  about  the  legitimate  race  of  the  Stuarts,  than  they  did  aliont  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession.”  . . . “ The  Jacobite  Highland  chiefs  tanged 
their  followers  on  the  Jacobite  side — the  Hanoverians  ranged  theirs  on  the 
side  of  goveninient,  Lovat's  conduct  was  a sort  of  experimentum  crude; 
he  made  his  clan  Hanoverian  in  one  reliellion,  and  Jacobite  in  another." 
Burtons  Lives  of  Lovat  and  Forbes,  p.  160.  Compare  the  change  of  side  of 
the  Mackintoshes,  in  Browne's  History  of  the  Highlands,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
Kven  so  late  as  the  American  war,  the  sovereign  was  deemed  subordinate 
to  the  chief.  “One  Captain  Frazer  from  the  northern  district,  brought 
down  a hundred  of  his  clan,  all  of  the  name  of  Frazer.  Few  of  them  could 
understand  a word  of  English  ; and  the  only  distinct  idea  they  had  of  all 
the  mustering  of  forces  which  they  saw  around  them,  was  that  they  were 
going  to  fight  for  King  Frazer  and  George  ta  Three.”  Penny's  Traditions 
of  Perth,  pp.  49,  60,  Perth,  1836. 
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restoring  that  corrupt  and  tyrannical  dynasty,  whose 
offences  smelt  to  heaven,  and  whose  cruelties  had,  at 
length,  kindled  the  anger  even  of  humble  and  meek- 
minded  men. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  outbreaks  of  1715  and 
1745  were,  in  our  country,  the  last  struggle  of  bar- 
barism against  civilization.  On  the  one  side,  war  and 
confusion.  On  the  other  side,  peace  and  prosperity. 
These  were  the  interests  for  which  men  really  fought ; 
and  neither  party  cared  for  Stuarts  or  for  Hanoverians. 
The  result  of  such  a contest  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
could  hardly  be  doubtful.  At  the  time,  the  rebellions 
caused  great  alarm,  both  from  their  suddenness,  and  from 
the  strange  and  ferocious  appearance  of  the  Highland  in- 
vaders.^^  But  the  knowledge  we  now  possess,  enables 
us  to  see,  that,  from  the  beginning,  success  was  impos- 
sible. Though  the  government  was  extremely  remiss, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  infonnation  it  received,  allowed 
itself  on  both  occasions  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  there 
was  no  real  danger.®  The  English,  not  being  par- 

•'  Which  gave  rise  to  a report  that  they  were  cannibals.  “ The  late 
Mr.  Ilalkston  of  Rathillet,  who  had  been  in  this  expedition”  (the  Rebellion 
of  IT-l.!),  “ told  Mr.  Young  that  the  belief  was  general  among  the  people  of 
England,  that  the  Highlanders  ate  children.”  Johtutone'a  Memoir$  of  the 
li£tllion,  3d  edit.  London,  1822,  p.  101.  Such  a rumour,  notwithstanding 
its  absurdity,  was  made  somewhat  plausible  by  the  revolting  conduct  of  the 
Uighhauders  in  the  first  rebellion  of  1715,  when  they  committed,  in  the  Low- 
lands, horrible  outrages  on  corpses  which  they  dug  up.  See  the  contem- 
porary evidence,  in  CorreepoiuUnce  of  the  /lev.  Uobert  Wodrov,  published  by 
the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8fi,  87,  93.  “They  have  even  raised  up 
some  of  my  Lord  Rothes's  children  and  mangled  their  dead  bodies”  . . . 
“ tiil  the  stench  put  them  away.”  In  1745,  they  signalized  their  entnuice 
into  England  in  the  following  manner.  “ The  rebels,  during  their  stay  in 
Carlisle,  committed  the  most  shocking  detestable  villanies ; for,  not  con- 
tented with  robbing  &milies  of  their  most  valuable  effects,  they  scrupled 
not  to  act  their  brutal  insolence  on  the  persons  of  some  young  ladies,  even 
in  the  presence  of  their  parents.  A gentleman,  in  a letter  to  his  friend  in 
London,  writes  thus : ‘ That,  after  Ming  in  a manner  stripped  of  every 
thing,  he  had  the  misery  to  see  three  of  his  daughters  treated  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  could  not  relate  it.’  ” MarchuM  i Ilietory  of  the  pretent 
JtebellioH,  London,  1746,  pp.  181,  182. 

••  Even  when  they  had  penetrated  to  Derby,  the  beat  informed  of  their 
own  party  despaired  of  success.  See  the  Jacobitical  account  in  The  Lock- 
hart Paper!,  London,  4to,  1817,  vol.  ii.  p.  468  : “ The  next  thing  to  bo  con- 
sidered of,  was  what  was  now  to  be  done;  they  were  now  at  Derby,  with  an 
army  not  half  the  number  of  what  they  were  reported  to  be,  surrounded  iu 
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ticularly  enamoured  either  with  the  Ilighlanders  or 
with  the  Stuarts,  refused  to  rise  and  it  cannot  be 
seriously  supposed,  that  a few  thousand  half-naked  ban- 
ditti had  it  in  their  power  to  prescribe  to  the  people  of 
England  what  sovereign  they  should  obey,  and  under 
what  sort  of  government  they  should  live. 

After  1745,  there  was  no  further  interruption.  The 
interests  of  civilusation,  that  is,  the  interests  of  know- 
ledge, of  liberty,  and  of  wealth,  gradually  assumed  the 
upper  hand,  and  reduced  men  like  the  Highlanders  to 
utter  insignificance.  Eoads  were  cut  through  their 
country ; and,  for  the  first  time,  travellers  from  the 
south  began  to  mingle  with  them  in  their  hitherto  in- 
accessible wilds.**  In  those  parts,  the  movement  was. 


a manner  with  regular  troops  on  all  sides,  and  more  than  double  their  num- 
ber. To  go  forward,  there  was  no  encouragement,  for  their  friends  (if  they 
had  any)  had  kept  little  or  no  correspondence  with  them  from  the  time 
they  entered  England.”  The  Chevalier  De  Johnstone,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Itehellion,  frankly  says,  “If  we  bad  oontinued  to  advance  to 
London,  and  had  encountered  all  the  troops  of  England,  with  the  Uessiaus 
and  bwiss  in  its  pay,  there  was  every  appearance  of  our  being  immediately 
extenuiuated,  without  the  chance  of  a single  man  escaping.”  Joltntlone’i 
ilemoirt  of  Uu  HrieUion  in  1745  and  1746,  p.  79. 

" Lord  George  Murray,  the  commander-in-chief  in  1745,  was  unwilling 
to  advance  far  south  of  Carlisle,  “ without  more  encouragement  from  the 
country  than  we  had  hitherto  got.”  See  his  own  account,  in  T/ie  Jacobite 
ilemoirt  of  the  Rebellion  of  edited  by  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh,  1834, 
p.  48.  But  his  prudent  advice  was  over-ruled.  The  Highlanders  pressed 
on  ; and  that  liappened,  which  any  one,  tolerably  acquainted  with  England, 
might  have  foreseen.  Johnstone  (ilemoirt  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  70)  says, 
“In  case  of  a defeat  in  England,  no  one  in  our  army  could  by  any  possibility 
escape  destruction,  as  the  Eiu,lith  peatatUt  tvere  hostile  tovardt  ut  in  the 
highest  degree;  and,  besides,  the  army  of  Marshal  Wade  was  in  our  rear, 
to  cut  us  off  from  ail  communication  with  bcotlaud,”  And  at  p.  81,  “ In 
every  place  we  passed  through,  we  found  the  English'  very  ill  disposed  to- 
wards us,  except  at  Manchester,  where  there  appeared  some  remains  of 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart.”  The  champion  of  arbitrary  power 
would  find  a different  reception  now,  in  that  magnificent  specimen  of  Eng- 
lish prosperity,  ai^d  of  true,  open-mouthed,  English  fearlessness.  But  a cen- 
tury ago,  the  men  of  Manchester  were  poor  and  ignorant ; and  the  state- 
ment of  Johnstone  respecting  them  is  confirmed  by  Home,  who  says,  “ At 
Mwchester,  several  gentlemen,  and  about  200 or  300  of  the  common  people, 
joined  the  rebel  army  ; these  were  the  oulg  Englishmen  (a  few  individuals  ex~ 
cevted)  who  joined  Charles  in  hit  march  through  tlu  countrg  of  England." 
Home's  HiMorg  of  the  liebellioH  tn  1746,  Loudon,  1802,  4to,*p.  145.  lu 
1715,  the  English  equ.xlly  held  lack,  except  at  Manchester.  See /’a/fcn’s 
Historg  of  the  kite  Rebellion,  London,  1717,  pp.  89,  108. 

“ Ihe  establishment  of  roads  caused  great  displeasure.  Pennant,  who 
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indeed,  very  slow ; but,  in  the  Lowlands,  it  was  much 
more  rapid.  For,  the  traders  and  inhabitants  of  towns 
were  now  becoming  prominent,  and  their  authority 
helped  to  neutralize  the  old  warlike  and  anarchical 
habits.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
taste  for  commercial  speculation  sprung  up,  and  a large 
amount  of  the  energy  of  Scotland  was  turned  into  this 
new  channel.®®  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
same  tendency  was  displayed  in  literature ; and  works 
on  mercantile  and  economical  subjects  became  common.®® 

visited  Scotland  in  1769,  says,  “These  pnWick  works  werent  first  very  dis- 
agreeable to  the  old  chieftains,  and  lessened  theii  infiuence  greatly  : for  by 
admitting  strangers  among  them,  their  clans  were  taught  that  the  Lairds 
were  not  the  first  of  men.”  Pennant'i  Totir  in  Scotland,  4th  edit.  Dublin, 
1779,  vol.  i p.  204.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  feeling 
began  to  die  away.  " Till  of  late,  the  people  of  Kintail,  as  well  as  other 
Highlands  had  a strong  aversion  to  roads.  The  more  inaccessible,  the  more 
secure,  was  their  maxim.”  JUindairt  litatUtical  Account  of  iicotland,  vol.  vi. 
p.  244,  Edinburgh,  1793. 

•*  “ Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  revolution  settlement,  the  ardent 
feelings  of  the  Scottish  people  were  tunied  out  of  their  old  channels  of  reli- 
gious controversy  and  war  in  the  direction  of  commercial  enterprise.”  liur- 
ton'i  Criminal  Trials  in  iScolland,  vol.  i.  p.  1(*4.  Compare  Bumrl's  History 
ofhuoirn  Time,  vol.  iv.  pp.  280,  287,  418 ; and  the  note  (at  p.  419) : “ The 
lords  and  commons  of  Scotland  were  then  desirous  of  getting  into  trade.” 
This  is  under  the  year  10  !0.  In  1098,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  writes  : “ by 
no  contrivance  of  any  man,  but  by  an  unforeseen  and  unexpected  change  of 
the  genius  of  this  nation,  all  their  thoughts  and  iuclinations,  as  if  united 
and  directed  by  a higher  power,  seem  to  be  turned  upon  trade,  and  to  con- 
spire together  for  its  advancement.”  First  IHscomrst  on  iht  Affairs  of  Scot- 
land, in  Fletcher  of  Saltoun' s Political  Worts,  Glasgow,  1749,  p.  97.  At  this, 
the  clergy  were  uneasy.  In  1709,  the  Reverend  Kohert  Wodrow  expresses 
an  opinion,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  “ the  sin  of  our  too  great  fondness  for 
trade,  to  the  neglecting  of  our  more  valuable  interests,  I humbly  think  will 
be  written  upon  our  judgment.”  Woilrov's  Correspondence,  Edinburgh, 
1842,  8vo,  vol.  i.  p.  67.  In  the  same  year,  some  ships  beinp  taken  by  the 
French,  part  of  the  loss  fell  upon  Glasgow.  Thereupon,  Wodrow  writes: 
“ It’s  said  that  in  all  there  is  about  eighty  thousand  pound  sterling  lost 
there,  whereof  Glasgow  has  lost  ten  thousand  pound.  I wish  trading  per- 
sons may  see  the  language  of  such  a Providence.  I am  sure  the  Lord  is 
remarkably  frouning  upon  our  trade,  in  more  respects  than  oue,  since  it 
was  put  in  the  room  of  religion,  in  the  late  alteration  of  our  coiisticution.” 
Wodrote's  Analecta,  vol.  i.  p 218,  4to,  published  by  the  Maitland  Club. 

••  I.iaing  (History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  290),  under  the  ye.ir  1703,  B.ays  ; 
“Ever  since  the  projected  settlement  at  Darien,  the  genius  of  the  nation 
had  acquired  a new  direction  ; and  as  the  press  is  the  true  criterion  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  the  numerous  productions  on  political  and  commercial 
subjects,  with  which  it  daily  teemed,  had  supplanted  the  religious  disputes 
of  the  foniicr  age.”  Unfortunately  for  Scotland,  they  were  by  no  means 
supplanted.  StUl,  the  movement  was  great,  and  not  to  be  mistaken. 
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A change  in  manners  was  also  perceptible.  About  this 
period,  the  Scotch  began  to  lose  something  of  that  rugged 
ferocity  which  had  distinguished  them  of  old.  This  im- 
provement was  evinced  in  several  ways ; one  of  the  most 
remarkable  being  an  alteration,  which  was  first  observed 
in  1710,  when  it  was  noticed  that  men  were  leaving  oflT 
armour,  which  had  hitherto  been  worn  by  every  one  who 
could  afford  it,  as  a useful  precaution  in  a barbarous,  and 
therefore  a warlike,  society.®^ 

To  trace  the  general  progress  in  its  various  parts,  or 
even  to  indicate  the  immediate  consequences,  would  re- 
quire a separate  volume.  One  of  the  results  is,  however, 
too  conspicuous  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  though  it 
does  not  deserve  all  the  importance  that  has  been  attached 
to  it.  This  is,  the  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions, 
which,  after  all,  was  but  a symptom  of  the  great  move- 
ment, and  not  a cause  of  it ; being  itself  due,  partly  to  the 
growth  of  the  industrial  spirit,  and  partly  to  that  dimi- 
nution of  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  which  had  been 
visible  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. During  many  ages,  certain  persons  of  noble  birth 
had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  trying  offences,  and  even  of 
indicting  capital  punishment,  simply  because  their  ances- 
tors had  done  so  before  them ; the  judicial  power  being, 
in  fact,  part  of  their  patrimony,  and  descending  to  them 
like  the  rest  of  their  property.®*  An  institution  of  this 
sort,  which  made  a man  a judge,  not  because  he  was  apt 

” “ It  wag  only  in  1710,  that  they  began  to  throw  off  their  armour,  and 
allow  the  soldier  to  merge  into  the  quiet  and  industrious  craftsman.” 
Penny  * Traditions  of  Perth,  p.  3.35,  Perth,  ISSS.  This  particularly  applies 
to  the  citizens  of  Perth. 

“ On  these  “ hereditary  or  proprietary  jurisdictions,”  which  conferred 
the  right,  or,  I would  rather  say,  the  power,  of  putting  people  to  death, 
see  liurton'e  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  42.5,  vol.  ii.  p.  402.  The  tech- 
nical term  for  so  monstrous  a privilege,  was  the  right  “of  pit  and  gallows.” 
Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  in  l^lland.  vol  ii.  p.  94;  and  Macienzie’s  Lares 
and  Customs  of  Scotland  in  Jlatters  Criminal,  pp.  70,  100,  187,  210.  This 
meant,  that  men  were  to  bo  hung,  and  women  to  be  drowned.  See  also 
Arnot's  History  of  Edinburgh,  p.  224  : Fountain  hall's  Holes  on  Scottish  Af- 
fairs, p.  139  ; Hume's  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  vol.  i.  p.  346  ; Let- 
tier's  Scotbmd,  p.  271 ; Sinclair's  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  417,  vol.  iv.  p.  478, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  195,  258,  vol.  viii.  pp.  129,  348,  vol.  xiii.  p.  663,  vol.  liv.  p.  34, 
vol.  zvii.  pp.  442,  600,  vol.  zviii.  p.  473. 
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for  the  office,  but  because  he  was  born  under  particular 
circumstances,  was  a folly  which  the  revolutionary  temper 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  likely  to  spare.  The 
innovating  spirit  for  which  that  age  was  remarkable, 
could  hardly  fail  to  attack  so  preposterous  a custom ; and 
its  extinction  was  facilitated,  both  by  the  decline  of  the 
nobles  who  possessed  the  privilege,  and  by  the  rise  of 
their  natural  opponents,  the  trading  and  commercial 
classes.  The  decay  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  may  be  traced  to  two  special  causes,  in 
addition  to  those  general  causes  which  were  weakening 
the  aristocracy  nearly  all  over  Europe.  With  the  general 
causes,  which  were  common  to,  England  and  to  most  parts 
of  the  Continent,  we  are  not  now  concerned.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  they  were  entirely  dependent  on  that 
advance  of  knowledge,  which,  by  increasing  the  authority 
of  the  intellectual  class,  undermines,  and  must  eventually 
overthrow,  mere  hereditary  and  accidental  distinctions. 
But  those  causes  which  were  confined  to  Scotland,  had  a 
more  political  character,  and  though  they  were  purely 
local,  they  harmonized  with  the  whole  train  of  events, 
and  ought  to  bo  noticed,  as  links  of  a vast  chain,  which 
connects  the  present  state  of  that  singular  country  with 
its  past  history. 

The  first  cause  was  the  Union  of  Scotland  with  Eng- 
land, in  1707,  which  struck  a heavy  blow  at  the  Scotch 
aristocracy.  By  it,  the  legislature  of  the  smaller  country 
was  absorbed  in  that  of  the  larger,  and  the  hereditary 
legislators  suddenly  sunk  into  insignificance.  In  the 
Scotch  parliament,  there  were  a hundred  and  forty-five 
peers,  all  of  whom,  except  sixteen,  were,  by  the  Act  of 
Union,  deprived  of  the  power  of  making  laws.”®  These 


••  Laing  {Ilittory  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  345)  gays,  that  in  1706,  “the 
commons  in  the  Scottish  parliament  were  160;  the  peers  145.”  Of  these 
peers,  the  Treaty  of  Union  declared  that  “sixteen  shall  be  the  number  to 
sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords.”  Ih  Foe't  Hutory  of  the  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  London,  1786,  4to,  pp.  205,  538.  The  English 
House  of  Lords  consisted  of  17U  members.  See  The  Lockhart  Papers,  Lon- 
don, 1817,  4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  343,  647.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the 
result  of  this  sweeping  measure,  by  which,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  “ Soot- 
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sixteen  were  sent  off  to  London,  and  took  their  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  they  formed  a small  and 
miserable  fraction.  On  every  subject,  however  impor- 
tant to  their  own  eountry,  they  were  easily  oiitvoted; 
their  manners,  their  gesticulations,  and  particularly  their 
comical  mode  of  pronouncing  English,  were  openly  ridi- 
culed and  the  chiefs  of  tliis  old  and  powerful  aristo- 
cracy found  themselves,  to  their  utter  amazement,  looked 
on  as  men  of  no  account,  and  they  were  often  obliged  to 
fawn  and  cringe  at  the  levee  of  the  minister,  in  order  to 
procure  a place  for  some  needy  dependent.  Their  friends 
and  relations  applied  to  them  for  offices,  and  generally 
applied  in  vain.  Indeed,  the  Scotch  nobles,  being  very 
poor,  wanted  for  themselves  more  than  the  English  go- 

land  was  to  retrench  her  nobility.”  Dt  Foe'n  Ilulory  of  the  Union,  p.  495. 
Compare  p.  471  : “ The  nobility  being  thereby,  as  it  were,  degraded  of  their 
characters.”  In  1710,  a Scotchman  writes  in  his  journal:  “ It  was  one  of 
the  nielaiicholyest  sights  to  any  that  have  any  sense  of  our  antient  Nobility, 
to  sec  them  going  throu  for  votes,  and  making  pai-tys,  and  giving  their  votes 
to  others  who  once  had  their  oun  vote ; and  1 suspect  many  of  them  reu 
the  bargain  they  made,  in  giving  their  oun  pouer  away.”  Wodrote  t Ana- 
lecta,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

The  Scotch,  consequently,  became  so  eager  to  do  away  with  this 
source  of  mirth,  that  even  as  iate  as  the  year  1761,  when  the  notorious  lec- 
turer, Sheridan,  visited  Edinburgh,  “ such  was  the  rage  for  speaking  with 
an  English  accent,  that  more  than  three  hundred  gentlemen,  among  whom 
were  the  most  eminent  in  the  country  for  rank  and  learning,  attended  him.” 
RxUhie't  Life  of  Hume,  London,  1807,  p.  94.  It  was,  however,  during  about 
twenty  years  immediately  after  the  Union,  that  the  Scotch  members  of 
Parliament,  both  Lords  and  Commons,  were  most  jeered  at  in  London,  and 
were  treated  with  marked  disrespect,  socially  and  politically.  Not  only 
were  they  mocked  and  lampooiicu,  but  they  were  also  made  tools  of.  In 
Septemtajr  1711,  AVodrow  writes  {Analecta,  vol.  i.  p.  348,  4to,  1842):  “ lu 
the  licginning  of  this  (month),  I hear  a gcnerall  dissatisfaction  our  Nobil- 
ity, that  wer  at  last  Parliament,  have  at  their  treatment  at  laindon.  They 
complean  they  are  only  made  use  of  as  tools  among  the  English,  and  cast 
by  when  their  party  designee  are  over.”  The  next  year  (1712),  the  Scotch 
meniliers  of  the  House  of  Commons  met  together,  and  expressed  their 
“ high  resentment  of  the  uncivil,  haughty  treatment  they  mett  with  from 
the  English.”  TAr  Zoc/IAart London,  1817,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  417.  See, 
further.  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.  “ Without  descending 

to  rudeness,  the  polished  contemporaries  of  Wharton  and  St.  John  could 
madden  the  sensitive  and  haughty  Scots  by  light  shafts  of  raillery,  about 
their  pronunciation  or  knowledge  of  parliamentary  etiquette.”  Some  curi- 
ous observations  upon  the  way  in  which  the  Scotch  pronounced  English, 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  will  be  found  in  Morer's  Short  Account  of 
Scotland,  London,  1702.  pp.  13,  14.  The  author  of  this  book  was  chaplain 
to  a Scotch  regiment. 
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veraraent  was  inclined  to  give,  and,  in  the  eagerness  of 
their  clamour,  they  lost  both  dignity  and  reputation.^®* 
They  were  exposed  to  mortifying  rebuffs,  and  their  true 
position  being  soon  known,  weakened  their  influence  at 
home,  among  a people  already  prepared  to  throw  off  their 
authority.  To  this,  however,  they  were  comparatively 
indifferent,  as  they  looked  for  future  fortune,  not  to  Scot- 
land, but  to  England.  London  became  the  centre  of 
their  intrigues  and  their  hopes.  Those  who  had  no 


Among  many  illustrations  with  which  contemporary  memoirs  abound, 
the  following  is  by  no  means  the  worst.  Buniet,  as  a Scotchman,  thinks 
proper  to  say  that  those  of  his  countrymen  who  were  sent  to  parliament, 
“were  persons  of  such  distinction,  that  they  very  well  deserved”  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  with  which  they  were  treated.  To  which.  Lord  Dart- 
mouth adds : “and  were  very  importunate  to  have  their  deserts  rewarded. 
A Scotch  earl  pressed  Lord  Godolphin  extremely  for  a place.  He  said  there 
was  none  vacant.  The  other  said,  his  lordship  could  soon  make  one  so,  if 
he  pleased.  Lord  Godolphin  asked  him,  if  he  exi>ected  to  have  any  body 
killed  to  make  room  1 Ho  said.  No  ; but  I,ord  Dartmouth  commonly  voted 
against  the  court,  and  every  body  wondered  that  he  had  not  been  turned 
out  before  now.  Lord  Godolphin  told  him,  he  hoped  his  lordship  did  not 
expect  that  he  should  be  the  person  to  propose  it ; and  advised  him  never 
to  mention  it  any  more,  for  fear  the  queen  should  come  to  hear  of  it ; for 
if  she  did,  his  lordship  would  run  great  risk  never  to  have  a place  as  long 
as  she  lived.  But  he  could  not  forbear  telling  every  where,  how  ill  the  lord 
treasurer  had  used  him.”  Burnel's  Hintory  of  hit  ovrn  Time,  vol.  v.  p.  349, 
Oxford,  1823.  Compare  the  account,  in  1710,  in  HWroic’s  Analecta,  vol.  i. 
p.  293.  “ Argyle  is  both  picked  {>.<.  piqued)  at  Marlburrou.  and  his  bro- 

ther Yla,  for  refuising  him  a regiment ; and  Godolphin  should  have  said  to 
the  Queen  that  my  Lord  Yla  was  not  to  be  trusteo  with  a regiment  ! The 
Earl  of  Marr  was  one  of  the  greatest  cronuies  Godolphine  had,  till  the  matter 
of  his  pension,  after  the  Secretary  office  was  taken  from  him,  came  about. 
Godolphine  caused  draw  it  during  pleasure;  Marr  expected  it  during  life, 
which  the  Treasurer  would  not  yield  to,  and  therefore  they  brake.”  The 
history  of  the  time  is  full  of  these  wretched  squabbles,  which  show  what 
the  Scotch  nobles  were  made  of.  Indeed,  their  rapacity  was  so  shameless, 
that,  in  1711,  several  of  them  refused  to  perform  tneir  legislative  duties  in 
London,  unless  they  received  some  offices  which  they  expected  “ About 
the  midle  of  this  moneth,  I hear  thcr  was  a meeting  of  severall  of  our  Scots 
Peers,  at  the  Viscount  of  Kilsyth’s,  where  they  concerted  not  to  goe  up  to 
this  parliament  till  percmptorly  writ  for  ; and  (also)  some  assurance  be 
given  of  the  places  they  were  made  to  hope  for  last  session  and  have  missed. " 
tVodrovi’e  Analecta,  vol.  i.  p.  365.  In  1712,  the  same  Scotchman  writes 
(Analecta,  vol.  ii.  p.  8):  “Our  Scots  Peers’ secession  from  the  House  of 
Peers  makes  much  noise ; but  they  doc  not  hold  by  it.  They  somtimes 
come  and  somtimes  goe,  and  they  retuler  thenuelco  bate  in  the  eyet  of  the 
Enylish.”  See  also  a letter  “couceniing  the  Scots  Peerage,”  in  Somert 
Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  (i<)7,  edit.  Scott,  London,  1814,  4to. 

A Scotch  writer,  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  says  : “ Most  of  our 
gentlemen  and  people  of  quality,  who  have  the  best  estates  in  our  country, 
VOL.  II.  X 
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seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  longed  to  have  one,  and  it 
was  notorious,  that  the  darling  object  of  nearly  every 
Scotch  noble  was  to  be  made  an  English  peer.^**^  The 
scene  of  their  ambition  being  shifted,  they  were  gradually 
weaned  from  their  old  associations.  Directly  this  was 
apparent,  the  foundation  of  their  power  was  gone.  From 
that  moment,  their  real  nationality  vanished.  It  became 
evident  that  their  patriotism  was  but  a selfish  passioii. 
They  ceased  to  love  a country  which  could  give  them 
nothing,  and,  as  a natural  consequence,  their  country 
ceased  to  love  them. 

Thus  it  was  that  this  great  tie  was  severed.  In  this, 
as  in  all  similar  movements,  there  were,  of  course,  excep- 
tions. Some  of  the  nobles  were  disinterested,  and  some 
of  their  dependents  were  faithful.  But,  looking  at  the 
Lowlands  as  a whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  bond  of  affec- 
tion was  gone,  which,  in  former  times,  made  tens  of 
thousands  of  Scotchmen  ready  to  follow  their  superiors 


lire  for  the  most  part  at  London.”  Reasont  for  Improving  the  Fisheries  and 
Linen  Manufacture  of  Scotland,  London^  1727,  p.  22.  I do  not  know  who 
wrote  this  curious  little  treatise  ; but  the  author  was  evidently  a native  of 
Scotland.  See  p.  25.  I have,  however,  still  earlier  evidence  to  adduce. 
A letter  from  Wodrow,  dated  9th  of  August  1725,  complains  of  “ the  gene- 
ral sending  our  youth  of  quality  to  England  and  a letter  to  him,  in  1716, 
describes  the  Anglicizing  process  going  on  among  the  Scotch  aristocracy, 
only  nine  years  after  the  Union.  ” Most  of  our  Lords  and  others  here  do 
so  much  depend  qp  the  English  for  their  posts,  and  seeking  somewhat  or 
other,  that  their  mouths  are  almost  quite  stopped  ; and  really  most  of  them 
go  into  the  English  tray  in  all  things."  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii. 
p.  196,  vol.  iii.  p.  224.  The  Earl  of  Mar  lost  popularity  in  Scotland,  ou 
account  of  the  court  he  paid  to  Lord  Oodolphin  ; for,  he  “ appears  to  have 
passed  much  more  time  in  intrigues  in  London  than  among  the  gardens  of 
Alloa.”  Thomson’s  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites,  \o\.  i.  p.  36.  Even  Earl  Hay, 
in  his  anxiety  to  advance  himself  at  the  English  court,  “ used  to  regret  his 
being  a Scots  peer,  and  to  wish  earnestly  he  was  a commoner.”  Letters  of 
Lord  Grange,  in  The  Miscdlany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  voL  iii.  p.  39,  Aber- 
deen, 4to,  1646. 

luaeed,  their  expectation  ran  so  high,  as  to  induce  a hope,  not  only 
that  those  Commissioners  of  the  Union  who  were  Scutch  peers  should  bo 
made  English  ones,  but  that  “ the  whole  nobility  of  Scotland  might  in  time 
be  admitted.”  Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  346.  Compare  The 
l/ockhart  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  298,  343  : “ the  Scots  Peerage,  many  of  whom 
had  been  bubled  with  the  hopes  of  being  themselves  created  British  Peers.” 
Also  The  Gordon  Letters,  in  The  Miscdlany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  227,  228. 
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in  any  cause,  and  to  sacrifice  their  lives  at  a nod.  That 
spirit,  which  was  once  deemed  ardent  and  generous,  but 
which  a deeper  analysis  shows  to  be  mean  and  servile, 
was  now  almost  extinct,  except  among  the  barbarous 
Highlanders,  whose  ignorance  of  affairs  long  prevented 
them  from  being  influenced  by  the  stream  of  events. 
That  the  proximate  cause  of  this  change  was  the  Union, 
will  probably  be  denied  by  no  one  who  has  minutely 
studied  the  history  of  the  period.  And  that  the  change 
was  beneficial,  can  only  bo  questioned  by  those  senti- 
mental dreamers,  with  whom  life  is  a matter  rather  of 
feeling  than  of  judgment,  and  who,  despising  real  and 
tangible  interests,  reproach  their  own  age  with  its  mate- 
rial prosperity,  and  with  its  love  of  luxury,  as  if  they 
were  the  result  of  low  and  sordid  desires  unknown  to 
the  loftier  temper  of  bygone  days.  To  visionaries  of 
this  sort,  it  may  well  appear  that  the  barbarous  and 
ignorant  noble,  surrounded  by  a host  of  devoted  re- 
tainers, and  living  with  rude  simplicity  in  his  own  dull 
and  wretched  castle,  forms  a beautiful  picture  of  those 
unmercenary  and  uncalculating  times,  when  men,  instead 
of  seeking  for  knowledge,  or  for  wealth,  or  for  comfort, 
were  content  with  the  frugal  innocence  of  their  fathers, 
and  when,  protection  being  accorded  by  one  class,  and 
gratitude  felt  by  the  other,  the  subordination  of  society 
was  maintained,  and  its  different  parts  were  knit  together 
by  sympathy,  and  by  the  force  of  common  emotions, 
instead  of,  as  now,  by  the  coarse  maxims  of  a vulgar  and 
selfish  utility. 

Those,  however,  whose  knowledge  gives  them  some 
acquaintance  with  the  real  course  of  human  affairs,  will 
see  that  in  Scotland,  as  in  all  civilized  countries,  the 
decline  of  aristocratic  power  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  general  progress.  It  must,  therefore,  be  esteemed  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  that,  among  the  Scotch,  where 
that  power  had  long  been  enormous,  it  was  weakened  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  not  only  by  general  causes,  which 
were  operating  elsewhere,  but  also  by  two  smaller  and 
more  special  causes.  The  first  of  those  minor  causes  was. 
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as  we  have  just  seen,  the  Union  with  England.  The 
other  cause  was,  comparatively  speaking,  insignificant, 
but  still  it  produced  decided  effect,  particularly  in  the 
northern  districts.  It  consisted  in  the  fact,  that  some  of 
the  oldest  Highland  nobles  were  concerned  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745,  aud  that,  when  that  rebellion  was  put  down, 
those  who  escaped  from  the  sword  were  glad  to  save  their 
lives  by  flying  abroad,  leaving  their  dependents  to  shift 
for  themselves.!®*  They  became  attached  to  the  court  of 
the  Pretender,  or,  at  all  events,  intrigued  for  him.  That, 
indeed,  was  their  only  chance,  their  estates  at  home  being 
forfeited.  For  nearly  forty  years,  several  great  families 
were  in  exile,  and  although,  about  1784,  they  began  to 
return,’®"  other  associations  had  been  formed  during  their 
absenec,  and  new  ideas  had  arisen,  both  in  their  own 
minds,  and  in  the  minds  of  their  retainers.  A fresh 
generation  had  grown  up,  and  fresh  influences  had  been 
brought  to  bear.  Strangers,  with  whom  the  people  had 
no  sympathy,  had  intruded  upon  the  estates  of  the  no- 
bles, and  though  they  might  receive  obedience,  it  was  an 
obedience  uuaceompanied  by  deference.  The  real  rever- 
ence was  gone ; the  homage  of  the  heart  was  no  more. 
And  as  this  state  of  things  lasted  for  about  forty  years, 
it  interrupted  the  old  train  of  thought ; and  the  former 
habits  were  so  completely  broken,  that,  even  when  the 
chiefs  were  restored  to  their  forfeited  honours,  they  found 
that  there  was  another  part  of  their  inheritance  which 


The  Chevalier  de  Johustonc,  in  hie  plaintive  remarks  on  the  battle  of 
Culloileii,  Kiys  : “ The  ruin  of  many  of  the  must  illustrious  families  in  Scot- 
land immediately  followed  our  defeat.”  John*tone'$  Memoin  of  the  ilehellion 
in  174S,  p.  211.  lie,  of  course,  could  not  perceive  that,  sad  as  such  ruin 
was  to  the  individual  sufferers,  it  was  an  immense  benefit  to  the  nation. 
Mr.  Skene,  referring  to  the  year  1748,  says  of  the  Ilighhanders : “their 
long  cherished  ideas  of  clanship  gradually  gave  way  under  the  absence  and 
ruin  of  so  many  of  their  chiefs.”  iSiene  t IlitjhlanJert,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

“About  1784,  the  exiled  families  l>egan  to  return.”  Penny’ t TniJi- 
tione  of  Perth,  p.  41.  Sec  also  Maephereon'e  Annalt  of  Commerce,  vol.  iv. 
p.  53.  In  1784,  “a  bill  passed  the  Commons  without  opposition,”  to  re- 
store the  “ Forfeited  Estates”  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  See  Pnriiamentnry 
Ilietory,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  1310-1322.  On  that  ocaision.  Fox  said  (p.  1321), 
the  proprietors  “ laid  been  sufficiently  punished  by  forty  years’  deprivation 
of  their  fortunes  for  the  faults  of  their  ancestors. " 
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they  were  unable  to  recover,  and  that  they  had  lost  for 
ever  that  unreserved  submission,  which,  in  times  of  yore, 
had  been  willingly  paid  to  their  fathers,  i** 

Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  course  of  affairs  in 
Scotland,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  especially 
during  the  first  half  of  it,  was  marked  by  a more  rapid 
decline  of  the  influence  of  the  higher  ranks  than  was 
seen  in  any  other  country.  It  was,  therefore,  an  easy 
task  for  the  English  government  to  procure  a law,  which, 
by  abolishing  hereditary  jurisdictions,  deprived  the  Scotch 
aristocracy,  in  1748,  of  the  last  great  ensign  of  their 
powcr.i''''  The  law,  being  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  worked  well ; aud  in  the  Highlands,  in  particular, 
it  was  one  immediate  cause  of  the  establishment  of  some- 
thing like  the  order  of  a settled  state."^**  But,  in  this 
instance,  as  in  every  other,  the  real  and  overruling  cause 


Dean  Ramsay,  in  his  lieminxtcenctt  (5th  edit.  Edinburgh,  1859,  p.  57), 
notices  th.at,  owing  to  “ transfers  of  property  aud  extinction  of  old  families 
in  the  llighlands,  as  well  as  from  more  general  causes,”  the  old  clannish 
affection  “ is  passing  away.”  But  this  intelligent  observer  has  not  indi- 
cated the  connexion  between  so  important  a fact  aud  the  Rebellion  of  1745. 
In  1792,  Heron  writes : “ The  prejudices  of  clanship  liave  almost  died 
away.”  . . . . “ The  dependents  of  the  family  of  Kenmure  are  still  at- 
tached to  its  representative  with  much  of  that  affection  and  respect  with 
whieu  the  tritnjs  of  the  llighlands  have  till  laldy  been  accustomed  to  ad- 
here to  their  lord.”  Ileron’t  Journey  throwjh  the  Wenteni  Counties  of  Scot- 
land, 2d  edit.,  I’erth,  1799,  vol.  i.  p.  248,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.54.  See  also  the 
remarks  made,  in  the  same  year,  in  Lettice’s  Letters  on  a Tuur  Otrouyh  vari- 
ous Parts  of  Scotland,  London,  1794,  p.  340.  To  trace  the  movement  back 
still  further.  Pennant  writes,  in  1769 : “ But  in  many  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, their  character  begins  to  be  more  faintly  marked ; they  mix  more 
with  the  world  ; a.i\di.  become  daily  less  attached  to  their  chiefs,"  ....  “Dur- 
ing the  feudal  reign,  their  love  for  their  chieftain  induced  them  to  bear 
many  things,  at  present  intoleraUe. " These  two  important  passages  are  in 
the  4tli  edition  of  Pennant’s  Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p 194,  vol.  ii.  p.  307, 
Dublin,  1775.  They  prove  that,  twenty-four  years  .after  the  Rebellion  of 
1745,  the  decay  of  affection  was  so  manifest,  as  to  strike  a candid,  and  care- 
ful, but  by  no  means  philosophic,  observer.  For  Pennant  to  have  discerned 
these  changes,  they  must  already  have  risen  to  the  surface.  Other  and  cor- 
roborative evidence  will  be  found  in  Sinclair's  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  545,  Edinburgh,  1792;  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  377,  437,  vol.  xiii.  p.  310,  vol. 
XV.  p.  592,  vol.  XX.  p.  33. 

Burton’s  History  of  Scotland,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  635-637.  StnUhers’  History 
of  Scotlutui,  Glasgow,  1828,  vol.  in  pp.  619.525. 

*"  Maephersou  (Anwds  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii.  p.  259)  says,  “This  excel- 
lent statute  may  not  unfitly  be  termed  a new  magna  charta  to  the  free  people 
of  Scotland.” 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  society. 
A fe\v  generations  earlier,  haraly  any  one  would  have 
thought  of  abolishing  these  mischievous  jurisdictions, 
which  were  then  deemed  beneficial,  and  were  respected, 
as  belonging  to  the  great  families  by  natural  and  in- 
alienable right.  Such  an  opinion  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  state  of  things  then  existing.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  legislature  had,  at  that 
time,  been  so  rash  as  to  lay  its  hand  on  what  the  nation  re- 
spected, popular  sympathy  would  have  been  aroused,  and 
the  nobles  would  have  been  strengthened  by  what  was 
intended  to  weaken  them.'™  In  1748,  however,  matters 
were  very  different.  Public  opinion  had  changed ; and 
this  change  of  opinion  was  not  only  the  cause  of  the  new 
law,  but  was  the  reason  of  the  new  law  being  effective. 
And  so  it  always  is.  They,  indeed,  whose  knowledge  is 
almost  confined  to  what  they  see  passing  around  them, 
and  w'ho,  on  account  of  their  ignorance,  are  termed  prac- 
tical men,  may  talk  as  they  will  about  the  reforms  which 
government  has  introduced,  and  the  improvement  to  bo 
ejLpected  from  legislation.  But  whoever  will  take  a 
wider  and  more  commanding  view  of  affairs,  will  soon 
discover  that  such  hopes  are  chimerical.  They  will  learn 
that  lawgivers  are  nearly  always  the  obstructors  of  so- 
ciety, instead  of  its  helpers ; and  that,  in  the  extremely 
few  cases  in  which  their  measures  have  turned  out  well, 
their  success  has  been  owing  to  the  fact,  that,  contrary  to 
their  usual  custom,  they  have  implicitly  obeyed  the  spirit 
of  their  time,  and  have  been,  as  they  always  should  be, 
the  mere  servants  of  the  people,  to  whose  wishes  they 
are  bound  to  give  a public  and  legal  sanction. 

Another  striking  peculiarity  of  Scotland,  during  the 
remarkable  period  wo  are  now  considering,  was  the 

""  I cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Maepherson,  who  aaaerte,  in  his  valu- 
able work,  that  the  abolition  of  these  jurisdictions  “ should  undoubttslly 
h.ave  l>cen  made  an  essential  preliminary  of  the  consolidating  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  concluded  forty  years  before." 
Macp/ierson'i  Annalt  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii.  p.  2.^7.  Compare  J)e  Foe'*  }{is- 
tori/  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Hcotland,  pp.  458,  459,  Loudon, 
1766, '4to. 
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sudden  rise  of  trading  and  mamifacturing  interests. 
This  preceded,  by  a whole  generation,  the  celebrated 
statute  of  1748,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  it,  in  so  far 
as  it  weakened  the  great  families,  against  whom  that 
statute  was  directed.  The  movement  may  be  traced 
back,  as  I have  already  noticed,  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  it  was  in  active  operation  before  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  passed 
away.  A mercantile  and  money-making  spirit  was  dif- 
fused to  an  extent  formerly  unknown,  and  men  becom- 
ing valued  for  their  wealth  as  well  as  for  their  birth,  a 
new  standard  of  excellence  was  introduced,  and  new 
actors  appeared  on  the  scene.  Heretofore,  persons  were 
respected  solely  for  their  parentage ; now  they  were  also 
respected  for  their  riches.  The  old  aristocracy,  made 
uneasy  by  the  change,  did  every  thing  they  could  to 
thwart  and  discourage  these  young  and  dangerous  ri- 
vals. Nor  can  we  wonder  at  their  feeling  somewhat 
sore.  The  tendency  which  was  exhibited,  was,  indeed, 
fatal  to  their  pretensions.  Instead  of  asking  who  was  a 
man’s  father,  the  question  became,  how  much  he  had  got, 
And  certainly,  if  either  question  is  to  be  put,  the  latter 
is  the  more  rational.  Wealth  is  a real  and  substantial 
tiling,  which  ministers  to  our  pleasures,  increases  our 
comfort,  multiplies  our  resources,  and  not  unfrequently 
alleviates  our  pains.  But  birth  is  a dream  and  a shadow, 
which,  so  fur  from  benefiting  either  body  or  mind,  only 
puffs  up  its  possessor  with  an  imaginary  excellence,  and 
teaches  him  to  despise  those  whom  nature  has  made  his 
superiors,  and  who,  whether  engaged  in  adding  to  our 
knowledge  or  to  our  wealth,  are,  in  either  case,  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  society,  and  rendering  to  it  true 
and  valuable  service. 

This  antagonism  between  the  aristocratic  and  trading 
spirit,  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  essential,  how- 
ever it  may  be  disguised  at  particular  periods.  There- 

"•  In  1740,  “ the  rising  manufacturing  and  trading  interests  of  the 
country”  were  “ looked  down  upon  and  discouraged  by  the  feudal  aristo- 
cracy.” Hurton’s  Live!  of  Lovai  and  Forbes,  p.  361. 
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fore  it  is,  that  the  history  of  trade  has  a philosophic  im- 
portance in  reference  to  the  progress  of  society,  quite 
independent  of  practical  considerations.  On  this  account 
I have  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  what  other- 
wise would  be  foreign  to  the  objects  of  the  present  Intro- 
duction ; and  I will  now  trace,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
beginning  of  that  great  industrial  movement,  to  the  exten- 
sion of  which  the  overthrow  of  the  Scotch  aristocracy  is 
to  bo  partly  ascribed. 

The  Union  with  England,  which  was  completed  in 
1707,  produced  immediate  and  striking  effects  on  trade. 
Its  fij’st  effect  was,  to  throw  open  to  the  Scotch  a new 
and  extensive  commerce  with  the  English  colonies  in 
America.  Before  the  Union,  no  goods  of  any  kind  could 
be  landed  in  Scotland  from  the  American  plantations, 
unless  they  had  first  been  landed  in  England,  and  paid 
duty  there ; nor  even,  in  that  case,  might  they  be  con- 
veyed by  any  Scotch  vessel.*^  This  was  one  of  many 
foolish  regulations  by  which  our  legislators  interfered 
with  the  natural  course  of  affairs,  and  injured  the  in- 
terests of  their  owm  country,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
neighbours.  Formerly,  however,  such  laws  were  con- 
sidered to  bo  extremely  sagacious,  and  politicians  were 
constantly  contriving  protective  schemes  of  this  sort, 
which,  with  the  best  intentions,  inflicted  incalculable 
harm.  But  if,  as  seems  probable,  one  of  their  objects,  in 
this  instance,  was  to  retard  the  improvement  of  Scotland, 


III  “Whereas  Scotland  had,  before  this,  prohibited  all  the  English 
woollen  manufactures,  under  severe  penalties,  and  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  excluded  the  Scots  from  trading  with  Scots  ships  to  their  colo- 
nies in  America,  directly  from  Scotland,  and  had  contiBcated  even  their  own 
English  ships  trading  to  the  said  Colonies  fixiin  England,  if  navigated  or 
manned  with  above  one-third  Scots  seamen,"  <to.  I)t  Foe't  HiMory  of  tht 
Union,  p.  603.  lu  1696,  the  wise  men  in  our  English  parliament  passed  a 
law,  “ that  on  no  pretence  whatever  any  kind  of  goods  from  the  English 
American  plantations  should  hereafter  be  put  on  shore,  either  in  the  king- 
doms of  Ireland  or  Scotland,  without  being  first  landed  in  England,  and 
having  also  paid  the  duties  there,  under  forfeiture  of  ship  and  cargo.”  Jfae- 
p/ceTton'g  AnnaU  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  684.  Certainly,  the  more  a man 
knows  of  the  history  of  legislation,  the  more  he  will  wonder  that  nations 
should  have  been  able  to  advance  in  the  face  of  the  formidable  impediments 
which  legislators  have  thrown  in  their  way. 
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they  were  more  than  usually  successful  in  effecting  the 
purpose  at  which  they  aimed.  For,  the  whole  of  the 
western  coast,  being  cut  off  from  direct  intercourse  with 
the  American  colonies,  was  debarred  from  the  only  foreign 
trade  it  could  advantageously  follow  ; since  the  European 
ports  lay  to  the  east,  and  could  not  be  reached  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  Scotland  without  a long  circum- 
navigation, which  prevented  them  from  competing,  on 
equal  terms,  with  their  countr5Tnen,  who,  sailing  from  the 
other  side,  were  already  near  the  chief  seats  of  com- 
merce. The  consequence  was,  that  Glasgow  and  the 
other  western  ports  remained  almost  stationary ; having 
comparatively  few  means  of  gratifying  that  enterprising 
spirit,  which  rose  among  them  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  not  daring  to  trade  with  those  prosperous 
colonies  which  were  just  before  them  across  the  Atlantic, 
but  from  which  they  were  entirely  excluded  by  the  jealous 
precautions  of  the  English  parliament.”* 

When,  however,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  the  two  coun- 
tries became  one,  these  precautions  were  discontinued, 
and  Scotland  was  allowed  to  hold  direct  intercourse  with 
America  and  the  West  India  Islands.  The  result  which 
this  produced  on  the  national  industry,  was  almost  instan- 
taneous, because  it  gave  vent  to  a spirit  which  had  begun 
to  appear  among  the  people  late  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  because  it  was  aided  by  those  still  more  general 
causes,  which,  in  most  pai-ts  of  Europe,  predisposed  that 
age  to  increased  industry.  The  west  of  Scotland,  being 
nearest  to  America,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  movement. 
In  1707,  the  inhabitants  of  Greenock,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  goveniment,  imposed  on  themselves  a volun- 
tary assessment,  with  the  object  of  constructing  a har- 

“ A spirit  for  commerce  appears  to  liave  been  raised  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Glasgow  iK-'tweeu  the  periods  of  IfiOO  and  1707,  when  the  Union 
with  England  took  place.”  ....  Hut,  “whatever  their  trade  was,  at  this 
time,  it  could  not  be  considerable ; the  ports  to  which  they  were  obliged  to 
trade,  lay  all  to  the  ea.stward  ; the  circum-navig:ition  of  the  island  would, 
therefore,  prove  an  almost  insurmountable  bar  to  the  commerce  of  Glasgow ; 
the  people  upon  the  cast  coast,  from  their  situation,  would  l>e  in  possession 
of  almost  the  whole  commerce  of  Scotland."  Oibton'a  IlUtori/  of  GCatjow, 
p.  205,  Glasgow,  1777. 
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hour.  In  this  undertaking,  they  displa}’cd  so  much  zeal, 
that,  by  the  year  1710,  the  whole  of  the  works  were 
completed ; a pier  and  capacious  harbour  were  erected, 
and  Greenock  was  suddenly  raised  from  insignificance  to 
take  an  important  part  in  tlie  trade  of  the  Atlantic."^ 
For  a while,  the  merchants  were  content  to  carry  on 
their  traffic  with  ships  hired  from  the  English.  Soon, 
however,  they  became  holder ; they  began  to  build  on 
their  own  account;  and,  in  1719,  the  first  vessel  be- 
longing to  Greenock  sailed  for  America  From  that 
moment,  their  commerce  increased  so  rapidly,  that,  by 
the  year  1740,  the  tax  which  the  citizens  had  laid  on 
themselves  sufficed,  not  only  to  wipe  off  the  debt  which 
had  been  incurred,  but  also  to  leave  a considerable  sur- 
plus available  for  municipal  purposes.**®  At  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  action  of  the  same  causes,  Glasgow 
emerged  from  obscurity.  In  1718,  its  enterprising  in- 


“ The  importance  of  the  measure  induced  the  inhahitants  of  Greenock 
to  make  a contract  with  the  superior,  by  wliich  they  agreed  to  an  assess- 
ment of  1*.  4(f.  sterling  on  every  sack  of  malt,  brewed  into  ale,  within  the 
limits  of  the  towu  ; the  money,  so  levied,  to  be  applied  in  liquidating  the 
expence  of  forming  a proper  harbour  at  Greenock.  The  work  was  iH’gun, 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Union,  in  1707;  and  a capacious  harbour,  containing 
upwards  of  ten  Scotish  acres,  was  formed  by  building  an  extensive  circular 
pier,  with  a straight  pier,  or  tongue,  in  the  middle,  by  which  the  harliour 
was  divided  into  two  parts.  This  formidable  work,  the  greatest  of  the 
kind,  at  that  time,  in  Scotland,  incurred  an  expence  of  more  than  100,000 
marks  Scots.”  Chalwtn'  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  807,  Ixuidon,  1824,  4to. 
In  M‘CuUoelds  Oeogrophical  and  ,%ituiticnl  Dirtionary,  London,  1849,  vol.  i. 
p.  930,  it  is  stated,  that  “the  inhabitants  took  the  matter  (1707)  into  their 
own  hands,  and  agreed  with  their  superior  to  assess  themselves  at  a certain 
rate,  to  build  a proper  pier  and  harbour.  The  work  was  finished  in  1710, 
at  an  expense  of  5,B!i!il. 

“ The  trade  of  Greenock  has  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  made 
on  its  harliour.  The  uuion  of  the  kingaoms  (1707)  opened  the  colonies  to 
the  enterprising  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  generally  of  the  west  of  Scot- 
land ; but  it  was  not  till  1719  that  the  first  veaeel  belonging  to  Greenock 
crossed  the  Atlantic.”  M‘CuUuch'»  Ueographical  and  .SiatCitical  Dictionary, 
vol.  i.  p.  930. 

"•  “Such  was  the  effect  of  the  new  harbour  in  increasing  the  trade,  .and 
the  population,  of  the  towu,  that  tl\e  assessment,  and  port-dues,  cleared  off 
the  whole  debt  before  1740,  and  left,  in  that  year,  a clear  surplus  of  27,000 
marks  Scots,  or  15(K)/.  sterling.”  Chalmert’  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  807.  “ After 
the  Union,  however,  the  trade  of  the  port  increased  so  rapidly,  that,  in  the 
year  1740,  the  whole  debt  was  extinguished,  and  there  remained  a surplus, 
the  foundation  of  the  present  town’s  funds,  of  27,(tOO  merks.”  Hindair'e 
Utatieiical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  070,  Edinburgh,  1793. 
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habitants  launched  in  the  Clyde  the  first  Scotch  vessel 
which  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic ; thus  anticipating  the 
people  of  Greenock  by  one  year."®  Glasgow  and  Greenock 
became  the  two  great  commercial  outlets  of  Scotland,  and 
the  chief  centres  of  activity."^  Comforts,  and,  indeed, 
luxuries,  hitherto  only  attainable  at  enormous  cost,  began 
to  bo  diffused  through  the  country.  The  productions  of 
the  tropics  could  now  be  procured  direct  from  the  New 
World,  which,  in  return,  offered  a rich  and  abundant 
market  for  manufactyred  goods.  This  was  a further  sti- 
mulus to  Scotch  industry,  and  its  effects  were  immediately 
apparent.  The  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  finding  a great 
demand  among  the  Americans  for  linen,  introduced  its 
manufacture  into  their  city  in  1725,  whence  it  extended 
, to  other  places,  and,  in  a short  time,  gave  employment  to 

"•  “ By  the  Union,  however,  new  views  were  opened  up  to  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city  ; they  tliereby  obtained  the  liberty  of  a free  commerce  to 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  from  which  they  had  been  before  shut  out ; 
they  chartered  English  vessels  for  these  voyages,  having  none  at  first  fit  for 
the  purpose  ; sent  out  cargoes  of  goods  for  the  use  of  the  colonies,  and  re- 
turned homo  laden  with  tobacco.  The  business  doing  well,  vessels  were 
built  belonging  to  the  city,  and  in  the  year  1718,  the  first  ship,  the  pro- 
perty of  Glasgow,  crossed  the  Atlantic.”  Denholm's  History  of  O'lasyow, 
n.  405,  3d  edit.  Glasgow,  1804.  Brown  (History  of  Glnsgoro,  vol.  ii.  p 330, 
Edinburgh,  1797)  says,  that  the  Glasgow  merchants  “ chartered  White- 
haven ships  for  many  years;”  but  that,  “in  1716,  a vessel  of  sixty  tons 
burden  was  launched  at  Crawford’s  dike,  being  the  first  Clyde  ship  that 
went  to  the  British  settlements  in  America  with  goods  and  a supercargo.” 
But  this  date  is  probably  two  years  too  early.  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  his  ex- 
cellent Geographical  and Stulutical  Dictiomiry,  London,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  659, 
says  : “ But  for  a while,  the  merchants  of  Glasgow,  who  first  embarked  in 
the  trade  to  America,  carried  it  on  by  means  of  vessels  belonging  to  English 
ports;  and  it  was  not  till  1718  that  a ship  built  in  Scotland  (in  the  Clyde), 
the  property  of  Scotch  owners,  sailed  for  the  American  colonies.”  Gibson, 
also  (History  of  Glasgow,  1777,  p.  206),  says : “ In  1718,  the  first  vessel  of 
the  pniperty  of  Glasgow  crossed  the  Atlantic.”  And,  to  the  same  effect, 
ISinanir’s  iitatisticnl  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  V.  p.  498,  Edinburgh,  1793. 

The  progress  was  so  rapid,  that,  in  a work  printed  in  1732,  it  is 
stated,  that  “ this  city  of  Glasgow  is  a place  of  the  greatest  trade  in  the 
kingdom,  especially  to  the  Plantations  ; from  whence  they  have  twenty  or 
thirty  sail  of  ships  every  year,  laden  with  tobacco  and  sugar  ; an  advantage 
this  kingdom  never  enjoyed  till  the  Union,  They  are  purchasing  a harbour 
on  the  Frith  near  Alloway,  to  which  they  have  nut  twelve  miles  by  land  ; 
and  then  they  can  re-ship  their  sugars  and  tobacco,  for  Holland,  Germany, 
and  the  Baltick  Bea,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  sailing  round  England 
or  Scotland.”  Mneky's  Journey  thrcniyh  Scotland,  pp.  294,  295,  2d  edit. 
London,  1732.  The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  also  printed  in  1732. 
See  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  vol.  i.  p.  631  ra.,  Edinburgh,  1624,  4to. 
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thousands  of  workmen.”*  It  is  also  from  the  year  1725, 
that  Paisley  dates  its  rise.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  this  rich  and  prosperous  city  was 
still  a straggling  village,  containing  only  a single  street.”® 
But,  after  the  Union,  its  poor,  and  hitherto  idle,  inhabi- 
tants began  to  be  moved  by  the  activity  which  they  saw 
on  cveiy  side.  Gradually,  their  views  expanded ; and  the 
introduction  among  them,  in  1725,  of  the  manufacture 
of  thread,  was  the  first  step  in  that  great  career  in  which 
they  never  stopped,  until  they  had  naised  Paisley  to  be  a 
vast  emporium  of  industry,  and  a successfid  promoter  of 
every  art  by  which  industry  is  nurtured.’^ 

Nor  was  it  merely  in  the  west,  that  this  movement 
was  displayed.  In  Scotland  generally,  the  spirit  of  trade 
became  so  rife,  that  it  began  to  encroach  on  the  old  the- 
ological spirit,  which  had  long  been  supreme.  Hitherto, 
the  Scotch  had  cared  for  little  except  religious  polemics. 
In  every  society,  these  had  been  the  chief  subject  of  con- 
versation ; and  on  them,  men  had  wasted  their  energies, 
without  the  least  benefit  either  to  themselves  or  to  others. 
But,  about  this  time,  it  was  observed,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  manufactures  became  a common  topic  of  dis- 


"*  Gibson,  who  was  a Glasgow  merchant,  says,  in  his  Hittory  o f Ola»- 
^ow,  p.  236,  “ that  the  conimercQ  to  America  first  suggested  the  idea  of 
introducing  manufactures  into  Glasgow,  is  to  me  very  evident ; and  that 
they  were  only  attempted  to  be  introduced  about  the  year  172/i  is  appa- 
rent.” Denholm  (Ui*lory  of  Glasgow,  p.  412)  says:  “The  linen  manufac- 
ture, which  began  here  in  the  year  1725,  was,  for  a long  time,  the  staple, 
not  only  of  this  city,  but  of  the  west  of  Scotland.”  Compare  Ilervii's  Jour- 
ney through  the  Western  Counties  of  ikotland,  Perth,  1799,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

“ Consisting  only  of  one  principal  street  about  half  a mile  in  length." 
ftinclair' s ^statistical  AccontU  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  62.  But  the  local 
historian  mentions,  with  evident  pride,  that  this  one  street  contained 
“ handsome  houses.”  Crawfurd's  Jlistory  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew,  part  iii. 
p.  305,  edit.  Paisley,  1782,  4to. 

Denholm's  History  of  Glasgow,  pp.  546,  547  ; and  Sindair's  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  pp.  62-64.  See  also,  on  the  rise  of  Paisley, 
Heron’s  Journey  throsigh  the  Western  Counties  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  399, 4(KI ; 
1‘ennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  144;  and  Crawfurd's  History  of  the 
Shire  of  Renfrew,  part  iii.  p.  321.  At  an  earlier  period.  Paisley  w:is  famous 
in  a different  way.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  swarmed  with  monks.  Keith 
(Catalogue  of  Scotch  Bishops,  p.  252,  Edinburgh,  1755, 4to)  tells  us  tliat,  “ it 
formerly  was  a IMory,  and  afterwards  changed  into  an  Abbey  of  Black 
Monks.” 
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course.^-*  Such  a statement,  made  by  a well-informed 
writer,  who  witnessed  what  he  relates,  is  a curious  proof 
of  the  change  which  was  beginning,  though  very  faintly, 
to  steal  over  the  Scotch  mind.  It  shows  that  there  was, 
at  all  events,  a tendency  to  turn  aside  from  subjects 
which  are  inaccessible  to  our  understanding,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  has  no  effect  except  to  exasperate  those 
who  dispute,  and  to  make  them  more  intolerant  than 
ever  of  theological  opinions  different  from  their  owm. 
Unhappily,  there  were,  as  I shall  presently  point  out, 
other  causes  at  work,  which  prevented  this  tendency  from 
producing  all  the  good  that  might  have  been  expected. 
Still,  so  far  as  it  went,  it  was  a clear  gain.  It  was  a 
blow  to  superstition,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  attempt  to 
occupy  the  human  mind  with  mere  secular  considerations. 
In  a country  like  Scotland,  this  alone  was  extremely  im- 
portant. W e must  also  add,  that,  though  it  was  the  effect 
of  increased  industry,  it,  as  often  happens,  re-acted  upon, 
and  strengthened,  its  cause.  For,  by  diminishing,  how- 
ever little,  the  inordinate  respect  formerly  paid  to  the- 
ological pursuits,  it  was,  in  the  same  proportion,  an  in- 
ducement to  ambitious  and  enterprising  men  to  abstain 
from  those  pursuits,  and  to  engage  in  temporal  matters, 
where  ability,  being  less  fettered  by  prejudice,  has  more 
scope,  and  enjoys  more  freedom  of  action.  Of  those  men, 
some  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  literature ; while  others, 
taking  a different  but  equally  useful  turn,  became  as 
eminent  in  trade.  Ilence,  Scotland,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  possessed,  for  the  first  time,  two  powerful  and 
active  classes,  whose  aim  was  essentially  secular ; the  in- 
tellectual class,  and  the  industrious  class.  Before  the 
eighteeuth  century,  neither  of  these  classes  exercised  an 
independent  sway,  or  could,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  a 
separate  existence.  The  intellect  of  the  country  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  church ; the  industry  of  the  country  was 


The  author  of  Tht  I iiterest  of  Scotland  Considered,  Ediiil)urgh,  1733, 
says  (p.  xvi.)  that  since  1727,  “ we  liave  happily  turned  our  eyes  upon  the 
improvement  of  our  manufactures,  which  is  now  a common  subject  iu  dis- 
course, and  this  contributes  not  a little  to  its  success.” 
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controlled  by  the  nobles.  The  effect  which  this  change 
produced  on  the  literature  of  Scotland,  will  be  traced  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  present  volume.  Its  effect  on 
industry  was  equally  remarkable,  and,  for  the  well-being 
of  the  nation,  was  equally  valuable.  But  it  does  not  pos- 
sess that  general  scientific  interest  which  belongs  to  the 
intellectual  movement ; and  I shall,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  evidence  already  given,  confine  myself  to  a few 
more  facts  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Scotch  industry 
do\vn  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  which 
time  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  flood  of 
material  prosperity  had  fairly  set  in. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  the  only  Scotch  manu- 
facture of  any  importance  was  that  of  linen,  which,  how- 
ever, like  every  other  branch  of  industry,  was  very  back- 
ward, and  was  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  discouragement.*-^ 
But,  after  the  Union,  it  received  a sudden  impetus,  from 
two  causes.  One  of  these  causes,  as  I have  already  no- 
ticed, was,  the  demand  from  America,  consequent  upon 
the  trade  of  the  Atlantic  being  thrown  open.  The  other 
cause  was,  the  removal  of  the  duty  which  England  had 
imposed  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  linen.  These 
two  circumstances,  occurring  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
produced  such  effect  on  the  national  industry,  that  De 
Foe,  who  had  a wider  knowledge  of  the  details  of  trade 
than  any  man  of  that  age,  said  that  it  seemed  as  if,  for 
the  future,  the  Scotch  poor  could  never  lack  employ- 
ment.*^ Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  case,  and  never 
will  be,  until  society  is  radically  changed.  But  the 
movement  which  provoked  so  bold  a remark  from  so 
cautious  an  observer  as  De  Foe,  must  have  been  very 

Merer,  who  waa  in  Scotland  in  1688  and  1689,  says,  “But  that 
which  employs  great  part  of  their  land  is  hemp,  of  which  they  have  mighty 
burdens,  and  on  which  they  bestow  much  care  and  pains  to  dress  and  pre- 
pare it  for  making  their  linen,  the  most  noted  and  beneficial  manufacture 
of  the  kingdom.”  Morer't  Short  AccoutU  of  Scotland,  London,  1702,  pp.  3,4. 

“ The  duties  upon  linen  from  Scotland  being  taken  off  in  England, 
made  so  great  a demand  for  Scots  linen  more  than  usual,  that  it  seemed  the 
poor  could  want  no  employment.”  De  Foe's  History  of  the  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  p.  604.  Compare  Macyherson’s  Annals  of  Comnwree, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  736  : “ a prodigious  vent,  not  only  in  England,  but  lor  the  Ame- 
rican plantations.  ’’  This  concerns  a later  period. 
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striking ; and  we  know,  from  other  sources,  that,  between 
1728  and  1738,  the  manufacture  of  linen  for  exporta- 
tion alone  was  more  than  doubled.'-^  After  that  period, 
this  and  other  departments  of  Scotch  industry  advanced 
with  a constantly  accelerating  speed.  It  is  mentioned, 
by  a contemporary  who  was  likely  to  be  well  informed, 
that,  between  1715  and  1745,  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  Scotland  increased  more  than  they  had  done 
for  ages  before.*-®  Such  a statement,  though  valuable 
as  corroborating  other  evidence,  is  too  vague  to  be  en- 
tirely relied  on;  and  historians,  who  usually  occupy 
themselves  with  insignificant  details  about  courts  and 
princes  and  statesmen,  desert  us  in  matters  which  are 
really  important,  so  that  it  is  now  hardly  possible  to  re-, 
construct  the  history  of  the  Scotch  people  during  this, 
the  first  epoch  of  their  material  prosperity.  I have,  how- 
ever, gathered  a few  facts,  which  appear  to  rest  on  good 
authority,  and  which  supply  us  with  something  like  pre- 
cise information  as  to  dates.  In  1739,  the  manufacture 
of  linen  was  introduced  into  Kilbarchan,*^®  and,  in  1740, 
into  Arbroath.*^''  From  the  year  1742,  the  manufactures 

The  surplus  of  linen  made  above  the  consumption,  was,  in  1728, 
2,183,978  yards  ; in  1738,  4,666,011.”  Chalmers'  CiUedonia,  vol.  i.  p.  873. 
On  the  increase  between  1728  and  1732,  see  the  Table  in  The  Intenet  of 
tScotbmd  Coneidered,  Edinburgh,  1733,  p.  97.  In  a work  published  in  1732, 
it  is  stated  tliat  “ they  make  a great  deal  of  linncn  all  over  tlie  kingdom, 
not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  export  it  to  England,  and  to  the  Plantations. 
In  short,  the  women  are  all  kept  employ’d,  from  the  higlicst  to  the  lowest 
of  them.”  MitcLy't  Journey  throuyh  StMlund,  London,  1732,  p.  271.  This 
refers  merely  to  the  women  of  Scotland,  whom  Macky  represents  as  much 
more  industrious  than  the  men. 

In  1745,  Craik  writes  to  Lord  Nithisdale,  “ The  present  family  have 
now  reigned  over  us  these  thirty  years,  and  though  during  so  long  a time 
they  may  have  fallen  into  errors,  or  may  have  committed  faults,  (as  what 
Government  is  without  ?)  yett  I will  defy  the  most  sanguine  zealot  to  find 
in  history  a period  e<}ual  to  this  in  which  Scotland  possessed  so  uninterrupted 
a felicity,  in  which  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  was  so  universally  enjoyed  by 
all  people  of  whatever  denomination — nay,  by  the  open  and  avowed  ennemys 
of  the  family  and  constitution,  or  a pcri<^  in  which  all  ranks  of  men  have 
been  so  effectually  secured  in  their  property.  Have  not  trade,  manufactures, 
agriculture,  and  the  spirit  of  industry  in  our  country  extended  themselves 
further  during  this  period  and  under  this  ffuuily  than  for  ages  before)” 
Thornton  » Memoirt  of  Ute  Jacobiiet,  London,  1845,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  61. 

Crawfunt a Utalory  of  the  Shire  of  Rrnfrem,  part  ii.  p.  114. 

Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  341,  compared 
with  vol.  xii.  pp,  176,  177. 
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of  Kilmarnock  date  their  rise.^^  In  1748,  the  first 
linen  was  manufactured  in  Cullen  and  in  the  same 
year  in  Inverary.'^  In  1749,  this  great  branch  of  in- 
dustry and  source  of  wealth  was  established,  on  a large 
scale,  in  Aberdeen  while,  about  1750,  it  began  to  dif- 
fuse itself  in  Werayss,  in  the  county  of  Fife.*^^  These 
things  happening,  within  eleven  years,  in  parts  of  the 
country  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  so  totally  uncon- 
nected, indicate  the  existence  of  general  causes,  which 
governed  the  whole  movement;  though  in  this,  as  in 
all  instances,  every  thing  is  popularly  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  a few  powerful  individuals.  We  have, 
however,  other  proofs  that  the  progress  was  essentially 
national.  Even  in  Edinburgh,  where  hitherto  no  claims 
had  been  respected  except  those  of  the  nobles  or  clergy, 
the  voice  of  this  new  trading  interest  began  to  be  heard. 
In  that  poor  and  warlike  capital,  a society  was  now  first 
established  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures ; and 
we  are  assured  that  this  was  but  a single  manifestation 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  was  generally  felt  on  the  sub- 
ject. Coinciding  with  this  movement,  and  indeed 
forming  part  of  it,  we  can  discern  the  earliest  symptoms 
of  a monied  class,  properly  so  called.  In  1749,  there 
was  established,  at  Aberdeen,  the  first  county  bank  ever 
seen  in  Scotland ; and,  in  tlie  very  same  year,  a similar 
establishment  was  formed  at  Glasgow.  These  repre- 


Chalmtrt'  Ccdedonui,  vol.  iii.  p.  483. 

*"  Sinclair » Stati*tical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xii.  p.  145. 

Ihid.,  vol.  V.  p.  237. 

Kcnnctlft  Annals  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  199,  200. 

'*  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xvi.  p.  620:  “About 
the  ye.ir  17.50.”  I need  hardly  Kiy,  that  some  of  these  dates,  dependiug 
upon  tradition,  are  given  by  the  authors  approximativcly. 

“ Betwixt  the  year  1750  and  1760,  a great  degree  of  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm arose  in  Scotland  to  encourage  arts  and  manufactures  ; and  the  Kdin- 
burifh  Society  was  established  in  1755  for  the  expre.ss  purpose  of  improving 
these."  Bower's  History  of  the  Vnmrsity  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii.  pp.  126,  7. 

'«  “ The  first  country-hank  that  any  where  appeared,  was  the  Aberdeen 
Bank,  which  was  settled  in  1749:  it  was  immediately  followed  by  a similar 
establishment  in  Glasgow  during  the  same  year.”  Chalmers’  Caledonia,, 
vol.  iii.  p.  9,  4to,  1824.  Kennedy  (Annals  of  Aberdeen,  4to,  1818,  vol.  ii. 
p.  195)  says : “ Banking  was  originally  projected  in  Aberdeen  alraut  the 
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sented  the  east  and  the  west,  and,  by  the  advances  which 
they  were  able  to  make,  each  assisted  the  trade  of  its 
own  district.  Between  eastern  and  western  Scotland,  the 
intercourse,  as  yet,  was  difficult  and  costly.  But  this  like- 
wise was  about  to  be  remedied  by  an  enterprise,  the  mere 
conception  of  which  would  formerly  have  excited  ridicule. 
After  the  Union,  the  idea  arose  of  uniting  the  east  with 
the  west  by  a canal,  which  should  join  the  Forth  to  the  \ 
Clyde.  The  plan  was  deemed  chimerical,  and  was  aban-  j 
doned.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  manufacturing  and  ^ 
commercial  classes  had  gained  sufficient  influence  they  ^ 
adopted  it,  with  that  energy  which  is  characteristic  of 
their  order,  and  which  is  more  common  among  them  than 
among  any  other  rank  of  society.  The  result  was,  that,  in 
1708,  the  great  work  was  fairly  begun  and  the  first 
step  was  taken  towards  what,  in  a material  point  of  view, 
was  an  enterprise  of  vast  importance,  but,  in  a social  and 
intellectual  point  of  view,  was  of  still  superior  value,  inas- 
much as,  by  supplying  a cheap  and  easy  transit  through 
the  heart  of  the  most  populous  part  of  Scotland,  it  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  make  different  districts  and  different 
places  feel  that  each  had  need  of  others,  and  thus  en- 
couraging the  notion  that  all  belonged  to  one  common 
scheme,  it  assisted  in  diminishing  local  prejudice  and 
assuaging  local  jealousy ; while,  in  the  same  proportion, 
by  enticing  men  to  move  out  of  the  narrow  circle  in  which 
they  had  habitually  lived,  it  prepared  them  for  a certain 


jeai  1752,  by  a few  of  the  principal  citizene  who  were  engaged  in  commerce 
and  manufactures.  They  commenced  husiness,  upon  a limited  scale,  in  an 
office  on  the  north  side  of  the  Castle  Street,  issued  notes  of  hand,  of  five 
pounds  and  of  twenty  shillings  sterling,  and  discounted  bills  and  promissory 
notes,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public.”  It  is  uncertain  if  Chalmers 
knew  of  this  passage ; but  he  was  a more  accurate  writer  than  Kennedy, 
and  I,  therefore,  prefer  his  authority.  Besides,  Kennedy  vaguely  says, 

“ about  the  year  1752.” 

“ After  having  been  frequently  proposed,  since  the  Union,  this  canal 
was  at  length  be^n  in  1768,  and  hnished  in  1790,  The  trade  upon  it  is 
already  great,  and  is  rapidly  increasing,”  Sinclair's  Stalisiical  Account  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  279,  280,  Edinburgh,  1792.  See  also  vol.  xii.  p.  125; 
Irving's  History  of  Ihimbartonthire,  18fX),  4to,  p.  247  ; and  an  interesting 
contemporary  notice  in  Nirnmo’s  History  of  StiHitigshirc,  Edinburgh,  1777,  ; 

pp.  46H-4H1.  In  1767,  Watt  was  eniployM  as  a surveyor.  See  Muirhead’s 
Life  of  iVatt,  2d  edit.  London,  1859,  p.  167. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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enlargement  of  mind,  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
seeing  affairs  under  various  aspects,  and  which  is  never 
found  in  any  country  in  which  the  means  of  travelling 
are  either  very  hazardous  or  very  expensive. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Scotland  towards  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  ; and  surely  a fairer  prospect  was 
never  opened  to  any  country.  The  land  was  at  peace. 
It  had  nothing  to  fear,  either  from  foreign  invasion,  or 
from  domestic  tyranny.  The  arts,  which  increase  the 
comfort  of  man,  and  minister  to  his  happiness,  were 
sedulously  cultivated ; wealth  was  being  created  with 
unexampled  speed,  and  the  blessings  which  follow  in  the 
train  of  wealth  were  being  widely  diffused;  while  the 
insolence  of  the  nobility  was  so  effectually  curbed,  that 
industrious  citizens  could,  for  the  first  time,  feel  their  own 
independence,  could  know  that  w'hat  they  earned,  that 
likewise  they  should  enjoy,  and  could  hold  themselves 
erect,  and  with  a manly  brow,  in  the  presence  of  a class 
before  whom  they  had  long  crouched  in  abject  sub- 
mission. 

Besides  this,  a great  literature  now  arose,  a literature 
of  rare  and  surpassing  beauty.  To  narrate  the  intel- 
lectual achievements  of  the  Scotch  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  a manner  at  all  commensurate  with  their  im- 
portance, would  require  a separate  treatise,  and  I cannot 
now  stop  even  to  mention  what  all  educated  persons  are 
at  least  partly  acquainted  with ; each  student  recognizing 
the  value  of  what  was  done  in  his  own  pursuit.  In  the 
last  chapter  of  this  volume,  I shall,  however,  attempt  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  general  results  considered  as  a 
W'hole;  at  present,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge  this  once  poor  and  ignorant  people 
produced  original  and  successful  thinkers.  What  makes 
this  the  more  remarkable,  is  its  complete  contrast  to 
their  former  state.  Down  even  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Scotland  could  only  boast  of  two 
authors  whoso  works  have  benefited  mankind.  They 
were  Buchanan  and  Napier.  Buchanan  was  the  first 
political  writer  who  held  accurate  views  respecting  go- 
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vemment,  and  who  clearly  defined  the  true  relation  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  rulers.  He  placed  popular 
rights  on  a solid  basis,  and  vindicated,  by  anticipation, 
all  subsequent  revolutions.  Napier,  equally  bold  in  an- 
other department,  succeeded,  by  a mighty  effort  of  genius, 
in  detecting,  and  pushing  to  its  extreme  eonsequence,  a 
law  of  the  progression  of  numbers,  which  is  so  simple 
and  yet  so  potent,  that  it  unravels  the  most  tedious  and 
intricate  calculations,  and,  thus  economizing  the  labours 
of  the  brain,  has  saved  an  enormous  and  incalculable 
waste.  These  two  men  were,  indeed,  great  benefactors  / y-' 
of  their  species ; but  they  stand  alone,  and  if  all  the  other  L/ 
authors  Scotland  produced  down  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  never  been  born,  or  if,  being  bom, 
they  had  never  written,  society  would  have  lost  nothing, 
but  would  be  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  it  now  is. 

Early,  however,  in  the  eighteenth  centurj’,  a move- 
ment was  felt  all  over  Europe,  and  in  that  movement 
Scotland  participated.  A spirit  of  inquiry  was  abroad, 
so  general  and  so  searching,  that  no  country  could  en- 
tirely escape  from  its  action.  Sanguine  men  were  ex- 
cited, and  even  grave  men  were  stirred.  It  seemed  as  if 
a long  night  were  about  to  close.  Light  broke  forth 
where  before  there  was  nothing  but  darkness.  Opinions 
which  had  stood  the  test  of  ages  were  suddenly  ques- 
tioned; and  in  every  direction  doubts  sprung  up,  and 
proofs  were  demanded.  The  human  mind,  waxing  bold, 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  old  evidence.  Things 
were  examined  at  their  foundation,  and  the  basis  of  every 
belief  was  jealously  scrutinized.  For  a time,  this  was 
confined  to  the  higher  intellects ; but  soon  the  movement 
spread,  and,  in  the  most  advanced  countries,  worked  upon 
nearly  all  classes.  In  England  and  in  France,  the  result 
was  extremely  beneficial.  It  might  have  been  hoped, 
that  in  Scotland  likewise,  the  popular  mind  would  gra- 
dually have  become  enlightened.  But  not  so.  Time 
rolled  on ; one  generation  succeeded  another ; the  eigh- 
teenth century  passed  away ; the  nineteenth  century 
came ; and  still  the  people  made  no  sign.  The  gloom  of 
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the  middle  ages  was  yet  upon  them.  While  all  around 
was  light,  the  Scotch,  enveloped  in  mist,  crept  on,  grop- 
ing their  way,  dismally,  and  with  fear.  While  other 
nations  were  shaking  off  their  old  superstitions,  this  sin- 
gular people  clung  to  theirs  with  undiminished  tenacity. 
Now,  indeed,  their  grasp  is  gradually  slackening,  but 
with  extreme  slowness,  and  threatening  reactions  fre- 
quently appear.  This,  as  it  always  has  been,  and  still 
is,  the  curse  of  Scotland,  so  also  is  it  the  chief  difficulty 
with  which  the  historian  of  Scotland  has  to  contend. 
Every  where  else,  when  the  rise  of  the  intellectual  classes, 
and  that  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes,  have 
accompanied  each  other,  the  invariable  result  has  been,  a 
diminution  of  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and,  consequently, 
a diminution  of  the  influence  of  superstition.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  Scotland  is,  that,  during  the  eighteenth  centurj', 
and  even  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  industrial  and  intellectual  progress  has  continued 
without  materially  shaking  the  authority  of  the  priest- 
hood.^®® Strange  and  unequalled  combination ! The  coun- 
try of  bold  and  enterprising  merchants,  of  shrewd  manu- 
facturers, of  far-seeing  men  of  business,  and  of  cunning 
artificers ; the  country,  too,  of  such  fearless  thinkers  as 
George  Euchanan,  David  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  is 
awed  by  a few  noisy  and  ignorant  preachers,  to  whom  it 
allows  a license,  and  yields  a submission,  disgraceful  to 
the  age,  and  incompatible  with  the  commonest  notions  of 
liberty.  A people,  in  many  respects  very  advanced,  and 
holding  upon  political  subjects  enlightened  views,  do, 
upon  all  religious  subjects,  display  a littleness  of  mind, 
an  illiberality  of  sentiment,  a heat  of  temper,  and  a love 
of  pei-secuting  others,  which  shows  that  the  Protestantism 
of  which  they  boast  has  done  them  no  good ; that,  in  the 


I will  quote,  in  a single  passage,  the  opinions  of  an  eminent  German 
and  of  an  eminent  Scotchman.  “Dr.  Spurzheim,  when  he  last  visited 
Scotland,  remarked  that  the  Scotch  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most  priest- 
ridden  nation  in  Europe;  Spain  and  Portugal  not  excepted.  After  mving 
teen  other  coiirUriet,  I can  unUrstand  the  force  of  thit  obtermtion,  Xotee  on. 
the  United  State!  of  North  America  by  George  Combe,  vol.  iii.  p.  32,  Edin- 
burgh, 1841. 
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most  important  matters,  it  has  loft  them  as  narrow  as  it 
found  them  ; and  that  it  has  been  unable  to  free  them 
from  prejudices  which  make  them  the  laughing-stock  of 
Europe,  and  which  have  turned  the  very  name  of  the 
Scotch  Kirk  into  a by-word  and  a reproach  among  edu- 
cated men. 

I shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  how  all  this  arose, 
and  how  such  apparent  inconsistencies  are  to  bo  recon- 
ciled. That  they  may  be  reconciled,  and  that  the  incon- 
sistencies are  merely  apparent  and  not  real,  will  be  at 
once  admitted  by  whoever  is  capable  of  a scientific  con- 
ception of  history.  For,  in  the  moral  world,  as  in  the 
physical  world,  nothing  is  anomalous ; nothing  is  unna- 
tural ; nothing  is  strange.  All  is  order,  symmetry,  and 
law.  There  are  opposites,  but  there  are  no  contradic- 
tions. In  the  character  of  a nation,  inconsistency  is  im- 
possible. Such,  however,  is  still  the  backward  condition 
of  the  human  mind,  and  with  so  evil  and  jaundiced  an 
eye  do  we  approach  the  greatest  problems,  that  not  only 
common  writers,  but  even  men  from  whom  better  things 
might  bo  hoped,  are  on  this  point  involved  in  constant 
confusion,  perplexing  themselves  and  their  readers  by 
speaking  of  inconsistency,  as  if  it  were  a quality  belong- 
ing to  the  subject  which  they  investigate,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  really  is,  a measure  of  their  own  ignorance. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  remove  this  ignor- 
ance, by  showing  that  the  movements  of  nations  are 
perfectly  regular,  and  that,  like  all  other  movements, 
they  are  solely  determined  by  their  antecedents.  If  he 
cannot  do  this,  he  is  no  historian.  He  may  be  an  anna- 
list, or  a biographer,  or  a chronicler,  but  higher  than 
that  he  cannot  rise,  unless  he  is  imbued  with  that  spirit 
of  science  which  teaches,  as  an  article  of  faith,  the  doc- 
trine of  uniform  sequence ; in  other  words,  the  doctrine 
that  certain  events  having  already  happened,  certain 
other  events  corresponding  to  them  will  also  happen. 
To  seize  this  idea  with  firmness,  and  to  apply  it  on  all  oc- 
casions, without  listening  to  any  exceptions,  is  extremely 
difficult,  but  it  must  be  _ done  by  whoever  wishes  to  ele- 
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vatc  the  study  of  history  from  its  present  crude  and 
informal  state,  and  do  what  he  may  towards  placing  it 
in  its  proper  rank,  as  the  head  and  chief  of  all  the 
sciences.  Even  then,  he  cannot  perform  his  task  unless 
his  materials  are  ample,  and  derived  from  sources  of  un- 
questioned credibility.  But  if  his  facts  are  sufficiently 
numerous ; if  they  are  very  diversified ; if  they  have 
been  collected  from  such  various  quarters  that  they  can 
check  and  confront  each  other,  so  as  to  do  away  with  all 
suspicion  of  their  testimony  being  garbled;  and  if  he 
who  uses  them  possesses  that  faculty  of  generalization, 
without  which  nothing  great  can  be  achieved,  ho  will 
hardly  fail  in  bringing  some  part  of  his  labours  to  a 
prosperous  issue,  provided  he  devotes  all  his  strength  to 
that  one  enterprise,  postponing  to  it  every  other  object 
of  ambition,  and  sacrificing  to  it  many  interests  which 
men  hold  dear.  Some  of  the  most  pleasurable  incen- 
tives to  action,  he  must  disregard.  Not  for  him,  are 
those  rewards  which,  in  other  pursuits,  the  same  energy 
would  have  earned ; not  for  him,  the  sweets  of  popular 
applause ; not  for  him,  the  luxury  of  power;  not  for  him, 
a share  in  the  councils  of  his  country ; not  for  him,  a 
conspicuous  and  honoured  place  before  the  public  eye. 
Albeit  conscious  of  what  he  could  do,  he  may  not  com- 
pete in  the  great  contest ; he  cannot  hope  to  win  the 
prize;  he  cannot  even  enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  strug- 
gle. To  him,  the  arena  is  closed.  His  recompense  lies 
within  himself,  and  he  must  learn  to  care  little  for  the 
sympathy  of  his  fellow-creatures,  or  for  such  honours  as 
they  are  able  to  bestow.  So  far  from  looking  for  these 
things,  he  should  rather  be  prepared  for  that  obloquy 
which  always  awaits  those,  who,  by  opening  up  new 
veins  of  thought,  disturb  the  prejudices  of  their  contem- 
poraries. While  ignorance,  and  worse  than  ignorance, 
is  imputed  to  him,  while  his  motives  are  misrepresented 
and  his  integrity  impeached,  while  he  is  accused  of 
denying  the  value  of  moral  principles,  and  of  attacking 
the  foundation  of  all  religion,  as  if  he  were  some  public 
enemy,  who  made  it  his  business  to  corrupt  society,  and 
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whose  delight  it  was  to  see  what  evil  he  could  do ; while 
these  charges  arc  brought  forward,  and  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  ho  must  be  capable  of  pursuing  in 
silence  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  without  swerving, 
without  pausing,  and  without  stepping  from  his  path  to 
notice  the  angry  outcries  which  he  cannot  but  hear,  and 
which  he  is  more  than  human  if  he  does  not  long  to 
rebuke.  These  are  the  qualities,  and  these  the  high 
resolves,  indispensable  to  him,  who,  on  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  subjects,  believing  that  the  old  road  is  worn 
out  and  useless,  seeks  to  strike  out  a new  one  for  him- 
self, and,  in  the  effort,  not  only  perhaps  exliausts  his 
strength,  but  is  sure  to  incur  the  enmity  of  those  who 
are  bent  on  maintaining  the  ancient  scheme  unimpaired. 
To  solve  the  great  problem  of  affairs;  to  detect  those 
hidden  circumstances  which  determine  the  march  and 
destiny  of  nations;  and  to  find,  in  the  events  of  the  past, 
a key  to  the  proceedings  of  the  future,  is  nothing  less 
than  to  unite  into  a single  science  all  the  laws  of  the 
moral  and  physical  world.  Whoever  does  this,  will  build 
up  afresh  the  fabric  of  our  knowledge,  re-arrange  its 
various  parts,  and  harmonize  its  apparent  discrepancies. 
Perchance,  the  human  mind  is  hardly  ready  for  so  vast 
an  enterprise.  At  all  events,  he  who  undertakes  it  will 
meet  with  little  sympathy,  and  will  find  few  to  help  him. 
And  let  him  toil  as  he  may,  the  sun  and  noontide  of  his 
life  shall  pass  by,  the  evening  of  his  days  shall  overtake 
him,  and  he  himself  have  to  quit  the  scene,  leaving  that 
unfinished  which  he  had  vainly  hoped  to  complete,  lie 
may  lay  the  foundation ; it  will  be  for  his  successors  to 
raise  the  edifice.  Their  hands  will  give  the  last  touch ; 
they  will  reap  the  glory ; their  names  will  be  remem- 
bered when  his  is  forgotten.  It  is,  indeed,  too  true,  that 
such  a work  requires,  not  only  several  minds,  but  also 
the  successive  experience  of  several  generations.  Once, 
I own,  I thought  otherwise.  Once,  when  I first  caught 
sight  of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  and  seemed,  how- 
ever diml}",  to  discern  its  various  parts  and  the  relation 
they  bore  to  each  other,  I was  so  entranced  with  its  sur- 
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passing  beauty,  that  the  judgment  was  beguiled,  and  I 
deemed  myself  able,  not  only  to  cover  the  surface,  but 
also  to  master  the  details.  Little  did  I know  how  the 
horizon  enlarges  as  well  as  recedes,  and  how  vainly  we 
grasp  at  the  fleeting  forms,  which  melt  away  and  elude 
us  in  the  distance.  Of  all  that  I had  hoped  to  do,  I now 
find  but  too  surely  how  small  a part  I shall  accomplish. 
In  those  early  aspirations,  there  was  much  that  was 
fanciful ; perhaps  there  was  much  that  was  foolish.  Per- 
haps, too,  they  contained  a moral  defect,  and  savoured  of 
an  arrogance  which  belongs  to  a strength  that  refuses  to 
recognize  its  own  weakness.  Still,  even  now  that  they 
are  defeated  and  brought  to  nought,  I cannot  repent 
having  indulged  in  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I would 
willingly  recall  them,  if  I could.  For,  such  hopes  belong 
to  that  joyous  and  sanguine  period  of  life,  when  alone 
we  are  really  happy  ; when  the  emotions  are  more  active 
than  the  judgment ; when  experience  has  not  yet  har- 
dened our  nature ; when  the  affections  are  not  yet  blighted 
and  nipped  to  the  core ; and  when  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
appointment not  having  yet  been  felt,  difficulties  are 
unheeded,  obstacles  are  unseen,  ambition  is  a pleasure  in- 
stead of  a pang,  and  the  blood  coursing  swiftly  through 
the  veins,  the  pulse  beats  high,  while  the  heart  throbs  at 
the  prospect  of  the  future.  Those  are  glorious  days;  but 
they  go  from  us,  and  nothing  can  eompensate  their  ab- 
sence. To  me,  they  now  seem  more  like  the  visions  of  a 
disordered  fancy,  than  the  sober  realities  of  things  that 
were,  and  are  not.  It  is  painful  to  make  this  confession ; 
but  I owe  it  to  the  reader,  because  I would  not  have 
him  to  suppose  that  either  in  this,  or  in  the  future 
volumes  of  my  History,  I shall  be  able  to  redeem  my 
pledge,  and  to  perform  all  that  I promised.  Something, 
I hope  to  achieve,  which  will  interest  the  thinkers  of 
this  age ; and  something,  perhaps,  on  which  posterity 
may  build.  It  will,  however,  only  be  a fragment  of  my 
original  design.  In  the  two  last  chapters  I have  at- 
tempted, and  in  the  two  next  chapters  I shall  still 
further  attempt,  to  solve  a curious  problem  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  Scotland,  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
other  problems  of  a yet  graver  import : but  though  the 
solution  will,  I believe,  be  complete,  the  evidence  of  the 
solution  will,  most  assuredly,  be  imperfect.  I regret  to 
add,  that  such  imperfection  is  henceforth  an  essential  part 
of  my  plan.  It  is  essential,  because  I despair  of  supply- 
ing those  deficiencies  in  my  knowledge,  of  which  I grow 
more  sensible  in  proportion  as  my  views  become  more 
extensive.  It  is  also  essential,  because,  after  a fair  esti- 
mate of  my  own  strength,  of  the  probable  duration  of 
my  life,  and  of  the  limits  to  which  industry  can  safely 
be  pushed,  I have  been  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  this 
Introduction,  which  I had  projected  as  a solid  foundation 
on  which  the  history  of  England  might  subsequently  be 
raised,  must  either  be  greatly  curtailed,  and  consequently 
shorn  of  its  force,  or  that,  if  not  curtailed,  there  will 
hardly  be  a chance  of  my  being  able  to  narrate,  with  the 
amplitude  and  fulness  of  detail  which  they  richly  deserve, 
the  deeds  of  that  great  and  splendid  nation  with  which  I 
am  best  acquainted  and  of  which  it  is  my  pride  to  count 
myself  a member.  It  is  with  the  free,  the  noble,  and 
the  high-minded  English  people,  that  my  sympathies  are 
most  closely  connected ; on  them  my  affections  naturally 
centre;  from  their  literature,  and  from  their  example, 
my  best  lessons  have  been  learnt;  and  it  is  now  the  most 
cherished  and  the  most  sacred  desire  of  my  heart,  that  I 
may  succeed  in  writing  their  history,  and  in  unfolding 
the  successive  phases  of  their  mighty  career,  while  I am 
yet  somewhat  equal  to  the  task,  and  before  my  faculties 
have  begun  to  dwindle,  or  the  power  of  continuous  atten- 
tion has  begun  to  decay. 
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As  Examinatios  op  thk  Scotch  Intellect  dup.ing  the  Seventeenth 
Cektckt. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  volume,  I purpose  to  de- 
vote to  an  attempt  to  unravel  still  further  that  two- 
fold paradox,  which  forms  the  prominent  peculiarity  of 
the  history  of  Scotland.  The  paradox  consists,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  fact,  first,  that  the  same  people  have  long 
been  liberal  in  politics,  and  illiberal  in  religion;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  brilliant,  inquisitive,  and  sceptical  lite- 
rature, which  they  produced  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  unable  to  weaken  their  superstition,  or  to  instil  into 
them  wiser  and  larger  maxims  on  religious  matters. 
From  an  early  period,  there  were,  as  I have  endeavoured 
to  show,  many  circumstances  which  predisposed  the 
Scotch  to  superstition,  and,  so  far,  had  a general  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  before  us.  But  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  with  wliich  we  are  immediately  concerned, 
may,  I think,  be  traced  to  two  distinct  causes.  The  first 
cause  was,  that,  for  a hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
the  establishment  of  Protestantism,  the  rulers  of  Scotland 
either  neglected  the  church  or  persecuted  it,  thereby 
driving  the  clergy  into  the  arms  of  the  people,  from 
whom  alone  they  could  obtain  sympathy  and  support. 
Hence  an  alliance  between  the  two  parties,  more  intimate 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible ; and  hence,  too, 
the  rise  of  that  democratic  spirit  which  was  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  such  an  union,  and  which  the  clergy 
encouraged,  because  they  were  opposed  and  thwarted  by 
the  upper  classes.  So  far,  the  result  was  extremely  bene- 
ficial, as  it  produced  a love  of  independence  and  a hatred 
of  tyranny,  which,  twice  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
saved  the  country  from  the  yoke  of  a cruel  despotism.  But 
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these  very  circumstances,  which  guarded  the  people  against 
political  despotism,  exposed  them  all  the  more  to  ecclesias- 
tical despotism.  For,  having  no  one  to  trust  except  their 
preachers,  they  trusted  them  entirely,  and  upon  all  subjects. 
The  clergy  gradually  became  supreme,  not  only  in  spiritual 
matters,  but  also  in  temporal  ones.  Late  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  had  been  glad  to  take  refuge  among  the  peo- 
ple ; before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
ruled  the  people.  IIow  shamefully  they  abu.scd  their 
power,  and  how,  by  encouraging  the  worst  kind  of  su- 
perstition, they  prolonged  the  reign  of  ignorance,  and 
stopped  the  march  of  society,  will  be  related  in  the 
course  of  this  chapter ; but,  in  fairness  to  them,  we  ought 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  religious  servitude  into  which 
the  Scotch  fell  duiing  the  seventeenth  century,  was,  on 
the  whole,  a willing  one,  and  that,  mischievous  as  it  was, 
it  had  at  least  a noble  origin,  inasmuch  as  the  influence 
of  the  Protestant  clergy  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
fearlessness  with  which  they  came  forward  as  leaders  of 
the  people,  at  a period  when  that  post  was  full  of  danger, 
and  when  the  upper  classes  were  ready  to  unite  with  the 
crown  in  destroying  the  last  vestiges  of  national  liberty. 

To  trace  the  operation  of  this  cause  of  Scotch  super- 
stition, will  be  the  business  of  the  present  chapter ; while, 
in  the  next  and  concluding  chapter,  I shall  examine  the 
other  cause,  which  I have  as  yet  hardly  mentioned.  This 
latter  inquiry  will  involve  some  considerations  respecting 
the  philosophy  of  method,  still  imperfectly  appreciated 
among  us,  and  on  which  the  history  of  the  Scotch  mind 
will  throw  considerable  light.  For,  it  will  appear,  that, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ablest  Scotchmen, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  adopted  a method  of  investi- 
gating truth,  which  cut  them  off  from  the  sympathies  of 
their  countrymen,  and  prevented  their  works  from  pro- 
ducing the  effect  which  they  might  otherwise  have  done. 
The  result  was,  that  though  a very  sceptical  literature 
w'as  produced,  scepticism  made  no  progress,  and  there- 
fore superstition  was  undiminished.  The  highly-educated 
minds,  indeed,  were  affected;  but  they  formed  a class 
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apart,  and  there  were  no  means  of  communication  be- 
tween them  and  the  people.  That  this  was  owing  to  the 
method  which  literary  men  employed,  I hope  to  prove 
in  the  next  chapter ; and  if  I succeed  in  doing  so,  it  will 
be  evident,  that  I have  been  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  in 
terming  this  the  second  great  cause  of  the  prolongation 
of  Scotch  superstition,  since  it  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  prevent  the  intellectual  classes  from  exercising  their 
natural  functions  as  the  disturbers  of  old  opinions. 

We  have  already  seen,  that,  almost  immediately  after 
the  Eeformation,  ill-feeling  arose  between  the  upper 
classes  and  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Protestant  church, 
and  that  this  ill-feeling  increased  until,  in  1580,  it  vented 
itself  by  the  abolition  of  episcopacy.  Tliis  hold  and  deci- 
sive measure  made  the  breach  irreparable.  The  preachers 
had  now  committed  themselves  too  far  to  recede,  even  if 
they  had  desired  to  do  so ; and  from  that  moment,  unit- 
ing themselves  heartily  with  the  people,  they  took  up  a 
position  which  they  have  never  since  abandoned.  Dur- 
ing the  remaining  twenty-three  years  that  James  was 
in  Scotland,  they  were  occupied  in  exciting  the  people 
against  their  rulers;  and  as  they  became  more  demo- 
cratic, so  did  the  crown  and  nobles  grow  more  hostile, 
and  display,  for  the  first  time,  a disposition  to  combine 
together  in  defence  of  their  common  interests.  In  1603, 
James  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  struggle 
began  in  earnest.  It  lasted,  "wnth  few  interruptions, 
eighty-five  years,  and,  during  its  continuance,  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy  never  wavered ; they  were  always  steady 
to  the  good  cause ; always  on  the  side  of  the  people. 
This  greatly  increased  their  influence ; and  what  favoured 
it  still  more  was,  that,  besides  being  the  champions  of 
popular  liberty,  they  were  also  the  champions  of  national 
independence.  When  James  I.  and  the  two  Charles’s  at- 
tempted to  force  episcopacy  upon  Scotland,  the  Scotch  re- 
jected it,  not  only  because  they  hated  the  institution,  but 
also  because  they  looked  on  it  as  the  mark  of  a foreign 
domination,  which  they  were  determined  to  resist.  Their 
nearest  and  most  dangerous  enemy  was  England;  and 
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they  spurned  the  idea  of  receiving  bishops  who  must,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  consecrated  in  London,  and  who,  it 
was  certain,  would  never  have  been  admitted  into  Scot- 
land unless  England  had  been  the  stronger  country.  It 
was,  therefore,  on  patriotic,  as  well  as  religious,  grounds, 
that  the  Scotch  clergy,  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
struggled  against  episcopacy  and  when  they  overthrew 
it,  in  1638,  their  bold  and  determined  conduct  associated, 
in  the  popular  mind,  the  love  of  country  with  the  love  of 
the  church.  Subsequent  events  strengthened  this  asso-’ 
ciation.^  In  1650,  Cromwell  invaded  Scotland,  over- 
threw the  Scotch  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and  intmsted 
to  Monk  the  task  of  cm-bing  their  spirit,  by  building  for- 
tresses, and  establishing  a long  chain  of  military  posts.® 
The  nation,  cowed  and  broken,  gave  way,  and,  for  the  first 
time  for  three  centuries,  felt  the  pressure  of  a foreign  yoke. 
The  clergy  alone  remained  firm.^  Cromwell,  who  knew 

' In  1638,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scotch  clergy  writes  : “ Our 
maine  fcare”  is  “ to  have  our  religion  lost,  our  throats  cutted,  our  poore 
countrey  made  ane  English  province,  to  be  disposed  upon  for  ever  hereafter 
at  the  will  of  a Bishope  oi  Canterburie.”  liaUlit’t  LriUn  and  Joumalt, 
vol.  i.  p.  66.  Compare  p.  450.  “ This  kirk  is  a free  and  iiidepeudant  kirk, 

no  less  then  the  kingdom  is  a free  and  independant  kingdom  ; and  as  our 
own  Patriots  can  best  judge  what  is  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  so  our 
own  Pastors  should  lie  most  able  to  judge  what  form  of  worship  beseemeth 
our  Reformation,  and  what  serveth  most  for  the  good  of  the  People.”  Two 
generations  later,  one  of  the  most  popular  arguments  against  the  Union 
was,  that  it  might  enable  the  English  to  force  episcopacy  upon  Scotland. 
See  />r  t'ot’s  HUtorv  of  the  Unim  between  En<jlaml  and  Scotland,  m.  222, 
284,  359.  “ The  (mnger  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  suffrages  of 

English  bishops,”  dec. 

‘ The  hatred  which  the  Scotch  naturally  felt  against  the  English  for 
having  inflicted  so  much  suffering  upon  them,  was  intense  about  the  middle 
of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  union  of  the 
two  nations  against  Charles,  In  1652,  “ the  criminal  record  is  full  of  cases 
of  murder  of  English  soldiers.  They  were  cut  off  by  the  people  whenever 
a fitting  opportunity  occurred,  and  were  as  much  detested  in  Scotland  as 
the  French  soldiers  were  in  Spain  during  the  Peniusular  war.”  The  S/>ot- 
tincovde  Miecellany,  vol.  ii.  p.  98,  Edinburgh,  1845.  See  also  p.  167 : “ a 
nationall  quarrell,  and  not  for  the  Stuarts.” 

‘ Urownet  Uietory  of  the  lliyhlaude,  vol.  ii.  pp.  76-77 : “ the  English 
army  was  augmented  to  twenty  thousand  men,  and  citadels  erected  in  seve- 
ral towns,  and  a long  chain  of  military  stations  drawn  across  the  country  to 
curb  the  inhabitants.” 

* Clarendon,  under  the  year  1655,  says,  Though  Scotland  was  van- 
quished, and  subdued,  to  that  degree,  that  there  was  no  place  nor  person 
who  made  the  least  show  of  opposing  Cromwell ; who,  by  the  admiuistra- 
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that  they  were  the  chief  obstacle  to  completin"  his  con- 
quest, hated  them,  and  did  every  thing  he  could  to  ruin 
them.®  But  their  power  was  too  deeply  seated  to  be 
shaken.  From  their  pulpits,  they  continued  to  influence 
and  animate  the  people.  In  face  of  the  invaders,  and  in 
spite  of  them,  the  Scotch  church  continued  to  hold  its 
General  Assemblies,  until  the  summer  of  1053.  Then, 
indeed,  they  had  to  yield  to  brute  force ; and  the  people, 
to  their  unutterable  grief,  beheld  the  venerated  represen- 
tatives of  the  Scotch  kirk  driven  from  their  place  of  meet- 
ing by  English  soldiers,  and  led  like  criminals  through 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh.® 


tion  of  Monk,  m.tde  the  yoke  very  grievous  to  the  whole  nation ; yet  the 
preachers  kept  their  pulpit  license ; and,  more  for  the  affront  tliat  was 
offered  to  presbytery,  than  the  conscience  of  what  was  duo  to  majesty, 
many  of  them  presumed  to  pray  for  the  king ; and  generally,  though  se- 
cretly, exasperated  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  present  govern- 
ment.” Clareudmi'/  Hittory  of  the  IteMlion,  p.  b03. 

• And,  what  they  must  have  felt  very  acutely,  he  would  not  go  to  hear 
them  preach.  A writer  of  that  time  infonns  us  that,  even  in  1648,  when 
Cromwell  was  in  Edinburgh,  “ he  went  not  to  their  churches ; but  it  is 
constantle  reported  that  ewerie  day  he  had  sermons  in  his  oune  ludginge, 
himself  being  the  preacher,  whensoewer  the  spirit  came  upon  him  ; which 
took  him  lyk  the  hits  of  an  ague,  somtyms  twise,  sometyms  thryse  in  a 
day.”  Gordon's  Jirilatie’s  Distemf>fr,  p.  212.  In  1650,  according  to  another 
contemporary,  “ he  made  stables  of  all  the  churches  for  hes  horsses  quher- 
socuer  he  came,  and  burned  all  the  seatts  and  pewes  in  them ; riffled  the 
ministers  housses,  and  distrayed  thcr  conies.”  linlfour's  AnnaUs  of  Heot- 
land,  vol.  iv.  p.  88.  The  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  employing  a resource 
with  which  their  profession  has  always  been  familiar,  represent^  Cromwell 
as  opposing  Providence,  because  he  was  opposing  them.  Rutherford  (Iteli- 
^ious  Xettrrs, reprinted  Glasgow,  1824,  p.  ;146)  says,  that  he  fought  “against 
the  Lord’s  secret  ones;”  and  Row  (Conlinuation  of  Blair's  Autobiography, 
p.  .335),  under  the  year  1658,  triumphantly  observes : “ In  the  beginning 
of  September  this  year,  (he  Protector,  that  old  fox,  died.  It  was  oliserved, 
as  a remarkable  cast  of  divine  providence,  that  he  died  upon  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, which  he,  glorying  of  routing  of  our  armies  at  Dunbar  and  Wor- 
cester on  that  day,  used  to  call  A is  day.  On  that  same  very  day  the  J ust 
Judge  called  him  to  an  account,”  <kc. 

• See  contemporary  notices  of  this,  in  NicoU's  Diary,  p.  110;  and  in 
The  Diary  of  Mr.  John  Lamont  of  A'eteton,  pp.  56,  67.  But  the  best  ac- 
count is  that  given  by  Baillie,  in  a letter  to  Calamy,  dated  Glasgow,  27th 
July  1663.  He  writes  : “ That  on  the  20th  of  July  \att,  when  our  Generali 
Assemblie  wes  sett  in  the  ordiuarie  tyme  and  place,  Lieutenant-Colonell 
Cotterall  besett  the  church  with  some  rattes  of  musqueteirs  and  a troup  of 
horse ; himself  (after  our  fast,  wherein  Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Dowglas  had 
two  gracious  sermons)  entered  the  Assemblie-house,  and,  immediately  after 
Mr.  Dickson  the  Moderator  his  prayer,  required  audience ; wherein  he  in- 
quired, If  we  did  sitt  there  by  the  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Corn- 
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Thus  it  was  that  in  Scotland,  after  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  every  thing  tended  to  increase  the 
reputation  of  the  clergy,  by  raising  them  to  the  foremost 
rank  among  the  defenders  of  their  country.  And  it  was 
but  natural  that  the  spiritual  classes,  finding  themselves 
in  the  ascendant,  should  conduct  the  contest  according  to 
views  habitual  to  their  profession,  and  should  be  anxious 
for  religious  advantages,  rather  than  for  temporal  bene- 
fits. The  war  which  the  Scotch  waged  against  Charles  I. 
partook  more  of  the  character  of  a crusade  than  any  war 
ever  carried  on  by  a Protestant  nation.’'  The  main  ob- 
ject was,  to  raise  up  presbyters,  and  to  destroy  bishops. 
Prelaey  was  the  accursed  thing,  and  that  must  be  rooted 
out  at  every  hazard.  To  this,  all  other  considerations 


monwealth  of  England ! or  of  the  Commanders-in-chiefe  of  the  English 
forces?  or  of  the  English  Judges  in  Scotland?  The  Moderator  rejdyed, 
That  we  were  ane  Eccleaiasticall  synod,  ane  Spirituall  court  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  medled  not  with  any  thing  Civile  ; that  our  authoritie  wes  from 
God,  and  established  by  the  lawes  of  the  land  yet  standing  unrepealed ; 
that,  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  most  of  the  English  army 
stood  obliedged  to  defend  our  Generali  Assemblie.  When  some  speeches  of 
this  kind  had  passed,  the  Lieutenant-Colonell  told  us,  his  order  was  to  dis- 
solve us ; whereupon  he  commanded  all  of  us  to  follow  him,  else  he  would 
drag  us  out  of  the  rowme.  When  we  had  entered  a Protestation  of  this 
unheard-of  and  unexampled  vioienee,  we  did  ryse  and  follow  him ; he  ledd 
us  all  through  the  whole  streets  a myle  out  of  the  towne,  encompassing  us 
with  foot-companies  of  musqueteirs,  and  horsemen  without ; all  the  people 
f^ing  and  mourning  as  at  the  saddest  spectacle  they  had  ever  seen.  When 
he  had  ledd  us  a myle  without  the  towne,  he  then  declared  what  further  he 
had  in  commission.  That  we  should  not  dare  to  meet  any  more  above  three 
in  number ; and  that  against  eight  o’clock  to-morrow,  we  should  depart 
the  towne,  under  paine  of  being  guiltie  of  breaking  the  pubiiek  peace  : And 
the  day  following,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  we  were  commanded  off  towne 
under  the  paine  of  present  imprisonment.  Thus  our  Generali  Assemblie, 
the  glory  and  strength  of  our  Church  upon  earth,  is,  by  your  souldiarie, 
crushed  and  trod  under  foot,  without  the  least  provocationc  from  us,  at 
this  time,  either  in  word  or  deed.”  DaiUU’t  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  iii. 

pp.  226,  226. 

’ In  August  1640,  the  army  marched  into  England  ; and  “ it  was  very 
refreshfiill  to  remark,  that  after  we  came  to  ane  quarter  at  night,  there  was 
nothing  almost  to  be  heard  throughout  the  whole  army  but  singing  of 

Esalms,  prayer,  and  reading  of  Scripture  by  the  souldicrs  in  their  sevcrall 
utts.”  (Sr/'rt  Biographies,  edited  by  Mr.  Tweedie  for  the  Wodrow  Society, 
vol.  i.  p.  163.  “ The  most  zealous  among  them  boasted,  they  should  carry 

the  triumphant  banners  of  the  covenant  to  Rome  itself.”  Amot's  History 
of  Edinburgh,  p.  124.  In  1644,  the  celebrated  divine,  Andrew  Cant,  was 
appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly  “ to  preach  at 
the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  wherein  he  satisfied  their  expectation  fully. 
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were  subordinate.®  The  Scotch  loved  liberty,  and  hated 
England.  Yet,  even  these  two  passions,  notwithstand- 
ing their  strength,  were  as  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
their  intense  desire  to  extend  and  to  propagate,  if  need 
be  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  their  own  Presbyterian 
polity.  This  was  their  first  and  paramount  duty.  They 
fought,  indeed,  for  freedom,  but,  above  all,  they  fought 
for  religion.  In  their  eyes,  Charles  was  the  idolatrous 
head  of  an  idolatrous  church,  and  that  church  they  were 
resolved  to  destroy.  They  felt  that  their  cause  was  holy, 
and  they  went  forth  full  of  confidence,  convinced  that 
the  sword  of  Gideon  was  drawn  on  their  side,  and  that 
their  enemies  would  be  delivered  up  to  them. 

The  rebellion,  therefore,  against  Charles,  which,  on 
the  part  of  the  English,  was  essentially  secular,®  was,  on 
the  part  of  the  Scotch,  essentially  religious.  This  was 
because  with  us,  the  laymen  were  stronger  than  the 
clergy ; while  with  them,  the  clergy  were  stronger  than 
the  laymen.  In  1643,  both  nations  having  united  against 
the  king,  it  was  thought  advisable  that  an  intimate  al- 
liance should  be  concluded ; but,  in  the  negotiations  which 
followed,  it  is  notieed,  by  a contemporary  observer,  that 
though  the  English  merely  wished  for  a civil  league,  the 


For,  the  main  point  he  drove  at  in  his  sermon,  was  to  state  an  opposition 
betwixt  King  Charles  and  King  Jesus  (as  he  was  pleased  to  speak),  and 
upon  that  account  to  press  resistance  to  King  Charles  for  the  interest  of 
King  Jesus.  It  may  be  wondered  that  such  doctrine  should  have  relish'd 
with  men  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures ; and  yet,  such 
was  the  madness  of  the  times,  that  none  who  preach’d  in  public  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Troubles,  had  been  so  cried  up  as  he  was  for  that  sermon.” 
Quthry’f  Metmirt,  pp.  136,  137. 

■ “ The  rooting  out  of  prelacy  and  the  wicked  hierarchy  therein  so  ob- 
viously described,  is  the  main  dut^."  Xuphtali,  or  the  of  the 

ChurA  of  iicotiand,  pp.  53,  54.  This  refers  to  the  Covenant  of  1643.  So, 
too,  the  coiitinuator  of  Row’s  History  of  the  Kirk,  p.  521,  says,  under  the 
year  1639,  that  the  object  of  the  war  was,  “ to  withstand  the  prelaticall 
faction  and  malignant,  countenanced  by  the  kinge  in  his  owne  persone.” 
Compare  the  outbreak  of  the  llcvereiid  Samuel  Rutherford,  against  ‘‘the 
accursed  and  wretched  prelates,  the  Antichrist's  first-bom,  and  the  first 
fruit  of  his  foul  womb.”  RtUherford's  Religiotis  Inters,  p.  179. 

• Our  civil  war  was  not  religious  ; but  was  a struggle  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Parliament.  See  a note  in  ISuckle's  History  of  Civilualion,  vol.  i. 
pp.  329,  330. 
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Scotch  demanded  a religious  covenant.^®  And  as  they 
would  only  continue  the  war  on  condition  that  this  was 
granted,  the  English  were  obliged  to  give  way.  Tiie 
result  was  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  by  which 
what  seemed  a cordial  union  was  effected  between  the 
two  countries.’!  Such  a compact  was,  however,  sure  to 
be  short-li\  ed,  as  each  party  had  different  objects ; the 
aim  of  the  English  being  political,  while  that  of  the 
Scotch  was  religious.  The  consequences  of  this  difference 
were  soon  apparent.  In  January  1645,  negotiations  hav- 
ing been  opened  with  the  king,  commissioners  met  at 
Uxbridge,  with  the  view  of  concluding  a peace.  The 
attempt  failed,  as  might  have  been  expected,  seeing  that, 
not  only  were  the  pretensions  of  the  king  irreconcilable 
with  those  of  his  opponents,  but  that  the  pretensions  of 
his  opponents  were  irreconcilable  with  each  other.  At 
Uxbridge,  during  the  conferences,  the  Scotch  expressed 
their  readiness  to  concede  to  him  what  he  required,  if  he 
■«  ould  gratify  them  in  regard  to  the  Church ; while  the 
English,  occupying  themselves  with  civil  and  political 
quest  ions,  cared  less,  says  Clarendon,  for  what  concerned 
the  Church  than  for  any  thing  else.’-  A better  illustra- 


In  September  1643,  Baillie,  writing  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  in  the  preceding  month,  says,  “ In  our  com- 
mittees also  we  had  hard  enough  debates.  The  English  were  for  a civill 
League,  we  for  a religious  Covenant.”  Letter  to  Mr.  William  Spang, 
dated  22d  September  1643,  in  ISniUu'i  Lftten  and  Joumalt,  vol.  ii.  p.  !K). 

" “ Tlie  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,”  which  “ is  memorable  as  the 
first  approach  towards  an  intimate  union  between  the  kingdoms,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  intolerant  principles  of  the  age,  a federal  alliance  was  con- 
structed on  the  frail  and  narrow  basis  of  religions  communion.”  Ijning't 
Hittory  of  Scotlaml,  vol.  iii.  pp.  258,  250.  The  passage,  however,  which  I 
have  quoted,  in  the  Last  note,  from  Haillie,  shows  tliat  England  was  not 
responsible  for  the  intolerant  principles,  or,  consequently,  for  the  narrow 
basis. 

” The  Chancellor  of  Scotland  ” did  as  good  as  conclude  ‘ that  if  the 
king  would  satisfy  them  in  the  business  of  the  Church,  they  would  not  con- 
cern themselves  in  any  of  the  other  demands.’  ” . . . “ Aud  it  was  manifest 
enough,  by  the  private  conferences  with  other  of  the  commissionere,  that 
the  parliament  took  none  of  the  points  in  controversy  less  to  heart,  or  were 
less  united  in,  tlian  in  what  concerned  the  Church.”  Clarrndon't  lliMory 
of  Oie  HeMlion,  edit.  Oxford,  1843,  p.  522.  See  also  p.  527  : “that  the 
Scots  would  insist  upon  the  whole  government  of  the  Church,  and  in  ail 
other  matters  would  defer  to  the  king.” 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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tion  could  hardly  be  found  of  the  secular  character  of  the 
English  rebellion,  as  compared  with  the  spiritual  charac- 
ter of  the  Scotch  rebellion.  Indeed,  the  Scotch,  so  far 
from  concealing  this,  boasted  of  it,  and  evidently  thought 
that  it  proved  how  superior  they  were  to  their  worldly- 
minded  neighbours.  In  February  1645,  the  General 
Assembly  issued  an  address  to  the  nation,  including  not 
only  those  who  were  at  home,  but  also  those  who  served 
in  armies  out  of  Scotland.  In  this  document,  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  such  a quarter,  necessarily  exercised  great 
influence,  political  considerations,  as  having  to  do  merely 
with  the  temporal  happiness  of  men,  are  treated  as  insig- 
nificant, and  almost  despicable.  That  Rupert  was  de- 
feated, and  that  York  and  Newcastle  were  taken,  were 
but  trifling  matters.  They  were  only  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing an  end,  and  that  end  was  the  reformation  of 
religion  in  England,  and  the  establishment  there  of  the 
pure  Presbyterian  polity.’® 

A war,  undertaken  with  such  holy  objects,  and  con- 
ceived in  so  elevated  a spirit,  was  supposed  to  be  placed 

’•  See  this  extraordinary  document  in  Aetunf  the  General  AesnnUy  of  the 
Church  of  tScotland  from  1S38  to  1842,  pp.  122-128,  Edinburgh,  1843.  It 
is  entitled  “ A sulemne  and  seat^onuble  warning  to  the  noblemen,  barons, 
gentlemen,  burniws,  ministers,  and  commons  of  Scotland;  as  also  to  armies 
without  and  within  this  kingdom.”  In  it  (p.  12.3)  occurs  the  following 
passage : “ And  for  our  part,  our  forces  sent  into  that  kingdom,  in  pur- 
suance of  that  Covenant,  have  been  so  mercifully  and  manifestly  assisted 
and  blessed  from  heaven  (though  in  the  mids  of  many  dangers  and  dis- 
tresses, and  much  want  and  hardship),  and  have  Ireen  so  farre  instrumentall 
to  the  foyling  and  scattering  of  two  principall  armies  ; first,  the  Marquesse 
of  Newaistle  his  army;  and  afterward  I’rince  Rupert’s  and  his  together; 
and  to  the  reducing  of  two  strong  cities,  York  and  Newcastle,  that  we  have 
what  to  answer  the  enemy  that  reproacheth  us  concerning  that  businesse, 
and  that  which  may  make  iniquitie  it  self  to  stop  her  mouth.  But  which 
i*  more  unto  tie  than  all  vietoriee  or  u>hateo7/ifver  temporoll  lleenmg,  the  re- 
formation of  religion  in  England,  and  uniformity  therein  between  both 
kingdoms  (a  principal  end  of  that  Covenant),  is  so  far  advanced,  that  the 
English  Service-Book  with  the  IIoly-Dayes  and  many  other  ceremonies 
contained  in  it,  together  with  the  Prelacy,  the  fountain  of  all  these,  are 
abolished  and  taken  away  by  ordinance  of  parliament,  and  a directory  for 
the  worship  of  God  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  agreed  upon  in  the  Assem- 
blies, and  in  the  Parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  without  a contrary  voice 
in  either;  the  government  of  the  kirk  by  congi-egational  elderships,  clas.sical 
presbyteries,  provincial  and  national  assemblies,  is  agreed  upou  by  the  As- 
sembly of  Ilivines  at  Westminster,  which  is  also  voted  and  concluded  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  England.” 
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under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Deity,  on  whose 
behalf  it  was  carried  on.  In  the  language  of  the  time,  it 
was  a war  for  God,  and  for  God’s  church.  Every  victory 
that  was  obtained,  was  the  result,  not  of  the  skill  of  the 
general,  nor  of  the  valour  of  the  troops,  but  was  an 
answer  to  prayer.'*  When  a battle  was  lost,  it  was 
either  because  God  was  vexed  at  the  sins  of  the  people,'® 
or  else  to  show  them  that  they  must  not  trust  to  the 
arms  of  the  flesh.'®  Nothing  was  natural ; all  was  super- 
natural. The  entire  course  of  afiiiirs  was  governed,  not 
by  their  own  antecedents,  but  by  a series  of  miracles. 
To  assist  the  Scotch,  winds  were  changed,  and  storms 

'*  In  1644,  “ God  ansuered  our  Wednesday’s  prayers : Balfour  and  Wal- 
ler had  gotten  a glorious  victorie  over  Forth  and  Hopton,  and  routed  them 
totallie,  horse  and  foot.”  liaiUie's  iMters  midJonrnaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.5.  In 
the  same  year,  thanksgivings  being  offered  at  Aberdeen  for  the  victory  of 
Leslie  over  Rupert,  “ oure  minister  Mr.  William  Strathauchin  declairit  out 
of  pulpit  that  this  victory  wes  miraculous,  wrocht  by  the  fynger  of  God  ” 
S/xtldinff'n  Hittori)  of  the  TrouUet,  vol.  ii.  p.  254.  In  1648,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  General  Assembly,  in  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
stated  that  the  Deity  had  been  “ lighting  for  his  people meaning  by  his 
people,  the  Scotch  people.  They  added,  that  the  fact  of  their  enemies 
having  been  repulsed,  was  a proof  of  “ how  sore  the  Lord  hath  been  dis- 
ple.ased  with  their  way.”  Clarendon  State  Papera,  vol.  ii.  p.  424,  Oxford, 
177.3,  folio. 

“ Two  Scotch  notices  are  now  before  me  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Dunbar. 
According  to  one,  the  defeat  was  intended  to  testify  against  “ the  great  sin 
and  wickedness”  of  the  people.  XaphtuH,  or  the  HVrarfinyi  cf  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  p.  75.  According  to  the  other,  it  was  owing  to  the  anger  of  the 
Deity  at  the  .Scotch  showing  any  favour  to  the  partizaus  of  Charles.  For, 
says  the  Reverend  .\Iexander  Shields,  “both  at  that  time,  and  since  that 
time,  the  Lord  never  countenanced  an  expedition  where  that  malignant 
interest  was  taken  in  unto  the  state  of  the  quarrel.  Upon  this,  our  land  was 
invaded  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  defeat  our  army  at  Dunbar,  where  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  evidently  seen  to  smoke  against  us,  for  espousing 
that  interest.”  Shielda'  Hind  lit  looae,  p.  75.  These  opinions  wore  formed 
after  the  battle.  Before  the  battle,  a different  hypothesis  was  broached. 
Sir  Edward  Walker,  who  was  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  tells  us,  that  the 
clergy  assured  the  people  that  “ they  had  an  army  of  saints,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  beaten.”  Journal  of  Affaire  in  Scotland  in  1650,  in  Walier'a 
Jliatorical  Diacouraea,  lAUidon,  1705,  folio,  p.  165. 

“ “ Each  new  victory  of  .Slontrose  was  expressly  attributed  to  the  ad- 
monitory ‘indignation  of  the  Lord’ against  his  chosen  peojile  for  their  sin, 
in  ‘ trusting  too  much  to  the  arm  of  flesh.’  ” Xapier’a  Life  of  Montroae, 
Edinburgh,  1840,  p.  283.  Compare  (huhrie'a  Conaiderationa  contributing 
unto  the  Diacovery  of  the  Dangera  that  threaten  Heligion,  pp.  274,  275,  re- 
printed Edinburgh,  1846.  Guthrie  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lord  Somerville  s.ays  of  the  Scotch, 
when  they  were  making  war  against  Charles  I.,  that  it  was  “ ordinary  fur 
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were  lulled.  Such  intelligence  as  was  important  for 
them  to  receive,  was  often  brought  by  sea ; and,  on  those 
occasions,  it  was  expected  that,  if  the  wind  were  unfavoui  - 
able.  Providence  would  interfere,  would  shift  it  from  one 
quarter  to  anoiher,  and,  when  the  news  had  safely  ar- 
rived, would  allow  it  to  return  to  its  former  direction.*^ 
It  was  in  this  way  that,  in  Scotland,  eveiy  thing 
conspired  to  strengthen  that  religious  element  which  the 
force  of  circumstances  had,  at  an  early  period,  made  pro- 
minent, and  which  now  threatened  to  absorb  all  the  other 
elements  of  the  national  character.  The  clergy  were 
supreme ; and  habits  of  mind  natural  and  becoming  to 
themselves,  were  diffused  among  all  classes.  The  theories 
of  a single  profession  outweighed  those  of  all  other  pro- 
fessions ; and  not  only  war,  bul^  also  trade,  literature, 
science,  and  art,  were  held  of  no  account  unless  they 
ministered  to  the  general  feeling.  A state  of  society  so 
narrow  and  so  one-sided,  has  never  been  seen  in  any 
other  country  equally  civilized.  Nor  did  there  appear 
much  chance  of  abating  this  strange  monopoly.  As  tlie 
seventeenth  century  advanced,  the  same  train  of  events 
was  continued ; the  clergy  and  the  people  always  mak- 
ing common  cause  against  the  crown,  and  being,  by  the 
necessity  of  self-preservation,  forced  into  the  most  inti- 
mate union  with  each  other.  Of  this,  the  preachers 
availed  themselves  to  strengthen  their  own  influence; 


them,  dureing  the  wholl  tyme  of  this  warre,  to  attribute  then  great  suc- 
cesse  to  the  goodiiesse  and  justice  of  their  cause,  uutill  Divyiie  Justice 
trysted  them  with  some  crossc  dispeusatione,  and  then  you  might  have 
heard  this  language  from  them,  that  it  pleased  the  Ijord  to  give  his  ouiie 
the  heavyest  end  of  the  tree  to  bear,  that  the  saints  and  people  of  God 
must  still  he  sufferers  while  they  arc  here  away  ; that  that  malignant  party 
was  God’s  rod  to  punish  them  for  their  unthankfulluesse,”  <tc.  Somerville's 
ifetnorie  of  the  Somervilles,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3ol,  352. 

” Baillie  mentions,  in  1644,  an  instance  of  those  expectations  lieing  ful- 
filled. He  says  {Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  138),  “ These  things  were 
brought  in  at  a very  important  nick  of  time,  by  God’s  gracious  proviiienco : 
Never  a more  quick  ptussage  from  Holy  Island  to  Yarmouth  in  thirtie 
houres ; they  had  not  ea.st  anchor  halfe  an  houre  till  the  wind  turned  con- 
trare."  Compare  p.  142  : “ If  this  were  past,  we  look  for  a new  lyfe  and 
vigour®  ill  all  affaires,  especiallie  if  it  please  God  to  send  a sweet  north- 
wind,  carrying  the  certain  news  of  the  taking  of  Newcastle,  which  we  dailie 
expect.” 
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and  for  upwards  of  a century  their  exertions  stopped  all 
intellectual  culture,  discouraged  all  independent  inquiry, 
made  men  in  religious  matters  fearful  and  austere,  and 
coloured  the  whole  national  character  with  that  dark  hue, 
which,  though  now  gradually  softening,  it  still  retains. 

The  Scotch,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  instead 
of  cultivating  the  arts  of  life,  improving  their  minds,  or 
adding  to  their  wealth,  passed  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  what  were  called  religious  exercises.  The  ser- 
mons were  so  long  and  so  frequent,  that  they  absorbed 
all  leisure,  and  yet  the  people  were  never  weary  of  hear- 
ing them.  When  a preacher  was  once  in  the  pulpit,  the 
only  limit  to  his  loquacity  was  his  strength.  Being  sure 
of  a patient  and  reverential  audience,  he  went  on  as  long 
as  he  could.  If  he  discoursed  for  two  hours  without  in- 
termission, he  was  valued  as  a zealous  pastor,  who  had 
the  good  of  his  flock  at  heart;  and  this  was  about  as 
much  as  an  ordinary  clergyman  could  perform,  because, 
in  uttering  his  sentiments,  he  was  expected  to  display 
great  vehemence,  and  to  evince  his  earnestness  by  toil- 
ing and  sweating  abundantly.^*  This  boundary  was,  how- 
ever, often  passed  by  those  who  were  equal  to  the  labour; 
and  Forbes,  who  was  vigorous  as  well  as  voluble,  thought 
nothing  of  preaching  for  five  or  six  hours.^®  But,  in  the 

'•  No  one,  perh.ips,  carried  this  further  than  John  Menzies,  the  cele- 
brated professor  of  divinity  at  Aberdeen.  “ Such  was  his  uncommon  fer- 
vour iu  the  pulpit,  that,  we  are  informed,  ho  ‘ used  to  change  his  shirt 
always  after  preaching,  and  to  wet  two  or  three  napkins  with  tears  every 
sermon.’”  Note  in  Wodrout'a  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.  James  Forbes, 
also,  was  “an  able  and  zealous  preacher,  who  after  every  sermon  behooved 
to  change  his  shirt,  he  spoke  with  such  vehemeucy  and  sweating.”  Meet 
Liographut,  published  by  the  W’odrow  Society,  vol.  i.  p,  333.  Lord  So- 
iiierville,  who  wrote  iu  1679,  mentions  “ their  thundering  preachings.” 
Memorie  of  the  tiomerviUea,  vol.  ii.  p.  388.  A traditionary  anecdote,  related 
by  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  refers  to  a later  period,  hut  is  characteristic  of 
the  class.  “ Another  description  I have  heard  of  an  energetic  preacher 
more  forcible  than  delicate — ‘ Eh,  our  minister  had  a great  power  o'  watter, 
for  he  grat.  and  spat,  and  swat  like  mischeef.’  ” , Iteminitcencca  of  IScoUith 
Life  and  Character,  by  E.  B.  Ramsay,  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  p.  201. 

lie  “ was  a very  learned  and  pious  man  ; he  had  a strange  faculty  of 
preaching  Hve  or  six  hours  at  a time.”  ISurnet'a  Ilitlorg  of  his  own  Time, 
vol.  i.  p.  :)8.  Even  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  theological  fer- 
vour was  beginning  to  decline,  and  sermons  were  consequently  shorter, 
Hugh  Thomson  came  near  to  Forbes.  “ lie  was  the  longest  preacher  ever 
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ordinary  course  of  nature,  such  feats  were  rare ; and,  as 
the  people  were  in  these  matters  extremely  eager,  an  in- 
genious contrivance  was  hit  upon  whereby  their  desires 
might  he  satisfied.  On  great  occasions,  several  clergy- 
men were  present  in  the  same  church,  in  order  that,  when 
one  was  fatigued,  he  might  leave  the  pulpit,  and  be  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  followed  by  a 
third ; the  patience  of  the  hearers  being  apparently  inex- 
haustible.** Indeed,  the  Scotch,  by  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  grown  accustomed  to  look  up 
to  their  minister  as  if  he  were  a god,  and  to  dwell  with 
rapture  upon  every  word  that  dropt  from  his  lips.  To 
hear  a favourite  preacher,  they  would  incur  any  fatigue, 
and  would  undertake  long  joiuneys  without  sleep  or 
food,*^*  Their  power  of  attention  was  marvellous.  The 
same  congregation  would  sometimes  remain  together  for 
ten  hours,  listening  to  sermons  and  prayers,  interspersed 


I heard,  and  would  have  preached  four  (or)  five  hours,  and  was  not  gene- 
rally under  two  hours ; that  almost  every  body  expected.”  , . . . “ He  was 
a piouse  good  man,  and  a fervent  affectionat  preacher,  and,  when  I heard 
him,  he  had  a vast  deal  of  heads,  and  a great  deal  of  matter,  and  generally 
very  good  and  practicall,  but  very  long.”  Wodrou's  Analtcta,  voL  iv. 
p.  203. 

" In  165.3,  Lnmont  casually  mentions,  in  his  journal,  that  “the  one 
came  doune  from  the  pulpit  and  the  other  went  vp,  in  the  tyme  that  the 
psalmc  after  the  first  sermon  was  singing,  so  that  ther  was  no  intennission 
of  the  exercise,  nether  were  the  peopell  dismissed  till  both  sermons  were 
ended.”  The  Diary  of  Mr.  John  Lamont  of  Nevton,  p.  58.  Buniet  {His- 
tory of  his  own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  92)  says,  “ I remember  in  one  fast  day  there 
were  six  sermons  preached  without  intermission.  1 was  there  myself,  and 
not  a little  weary  of  so  tedious  a service.” 

” When  Guthrie  preached  at  Fenwick,  “his  church,  although  a large 
country  one,  was  overlaid  and  crowded  every  .Sabbath-day,  and  very  many, 
without  doors,  from  distant  parishes,  such  as  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Hamilton, 
Laiierk,  Kilbryde,  Glasford,  Strathaven,  Newniills,  Kgelsham,  and  many 
other  places,  who  hungered  for  the  pure  gospel  preached,'  and  got  a meal 
by  the  word  of  his  ministry.  It  was  their  usual  practice  to  come  to  Fen- 
wick on  Saturday,  and  to  spend  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in  prayer  to 
God,  and  conversation  about  the  great  concerns  of  their  souls,  to  attend 
the  public  worship  on  the  SabKith,  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  that  holy 
day  in  religious  exercises,  and  then  to  go  home  on  Monday  the  length  of 
ten,  twelve  or  twenty  miles  without  grudging  in  the  least  at  the  long  way, 
want  of  sleep  or  other  refreshments;  neither  did  they  find  themselves  the 
less  prepared  for  any  other  business  through  the  week.”  Howie’s  Hiogmyhia 
Scoticana,  2d  edit.,  Glasgow,  1781,  p.  311.  One  woman  went  forty  miles  to 
hear  Livingstone  preach.  See  her  own  statement,  in  H’orfiw's  Analecta, 
vol  ii.  p.  249. 
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with  singings  and  readings.^  In  an  account  of  Scotland 
in  1670,  it  is  stated  that,  in  a single  church  in  Edin- 
burgh, thirty  sermons  were  delivered  every  week.“  Nor 
is  this  at  all  unlikely,  considering  the  religious  enthu- 
siasm of  the  age.  For,  in  those  times,  the  people  delighted 
in  the  most  harassing  and  ascetic  devotions.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  1653,  when  the  sacrament  was  administered, 
they  pursued  the  following  course.  On  Wednesday, 
they  fasted,  and  listened  to  prayers  and  sermons  for 
more  than  eight  hours.  On  Saturday,  they  heard  two 
or  three  sermons;  and  on  Sunday,  the  number  of  ser- 
mons was  so  great  that  they  stayed  in  church  more 
than  twelve  hours ; while,  to  conclude  the  whole,  three 
or  four  additional  ones  were  preached  on  Monday  by  way 
of  thanksgiving.^^ 

Such  eagerness,  and  yet  such  patience,  indicate  a 
state  of  society  altogether  peculiar,  and  for  which  we 
find  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  civilized  country. 
This  intense  desire  to  hear  whatever  the  preachers  had 
to  say,  was,  in  itself,  a homage  of  the  most  flattering 
kind,  and  was  naturally  accompanied  by  a belief  that 
they  were  endowed  with  a light  which  was  withheld  from 
their  less  gifted  countrymen.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  clergy,  who,  at  no  period,  and  in  no  nation,  have 

” Spalding  gives  the  following  account  of  what  happened  at  Ahcrdeen 
in  1644.  “ So  heir  in  Old  Ahirdene,  upone  the  sevint  of  July,  we  had  ane 

fast,  entering  the  churche  be  nyne  houris,  and  continewit  praying  and 
preiching  wliill  tiia  houris.  Efter  sermon,  tlic  people  sat  still  heiriug  reid- 
ing  whill  efternoue's  sermon  began  and  endit,  whiche  continewit  till  half 
hour  to  sex.  Then  the  prayer  bell  rang  to  the  evening  prayeris,  and  con- 
tinewit whill  seven.”  S/ialdiiuj't  History  of  thr  TrotMrt,  vol.  ii.  p.  244, 
edit.  Edinburgh,  1821),  4to.  See  also  p.  42:  “the  people  keipit  churche 
all  day.”  This  was  also  at  Aberdeen,  in  1642. 

“ “ Out  of  one  pulpit  now  they  have  thirty  sermons  per  week,  all  under 
one  roof.”  A Modern  Account  of  ^icolluTul,  in  The  UarUian  Mitcellany, 
vol.  vi.  p.  1.38,  edit.  Park,  London,  1810,  4to. 

**  “ But  where  the  greatest  part  was  more  sound,  they  gave  the  sacra- 
ment with  a new  and  unusual  solemnity.  On  the  Wednesday  before,  they 
held  a fast  day,  with  prayers  and  sermons  for  about  eight  or  ten  hours  to- 
gether : on  the  Saturday  they  had  two  or  three  preparation  sermons : and 
on  the  Lord's  day  they  had  so  very  many,  that  the  action  continued  al>ove 
twelve  hours  in  some  places  : and  all  ended  with  three  or  four  sermons  on 
Monday  for  thanksgiving.”  Dumett  liittory  of  hit  ovm  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 
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been  remarkable  for  their  meekness,  or  for  a want  of 
confidence  in  themselves,  should,  under  circumstances 
so  eminently  favoiu^ble  to  their  pretensions,  have  been 
somewhat  elated,  and  should  have  claimed  an  authority 
even  greater  than  that  which  was  conceded  to  them. 
And  as  this  is  intimately  connected  with  the  subsequent 
history  of  Scotland,  it  will  be  necessary  to  collect  some 
evidence  respecting  their  conduct,  which  will  have  the 
further  advantage  of  exhibiting  the  true  character  of 
spiritual  domination,  and  of  showing  how  it  works,  not 
only  on  the  intellectual,  but  also  on  the  practical,  life  of 
a people. 

According  to  the  Presbyterian  polity,  which  reached 
its  height  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  selected  a^  certain  number  of  laymen  on  whom 
he  could  depend,  and  who,  under  the  name  of  elders, 
were  his  councillors,  or  rather  the  ministers  of  his  autho- 
rity. They,  when  assembled  together,  formed  what  was 
called  the  Kirk-Session,  and  this  little  court,  which  en- 
forced the  decisions  uttered  in  the  pulpit,  was  so  sup- 
ported by  the  superstitious  reverence  of  the  people,  that 
it  was  far  more  powerful  than  any  civil  tribunal.  By  its 
aid,  the  minister  became  supreme.  For,  whoever  pre- 
sumed to  disobey  him  w'as  excommunicated,  was  deprived 
of  his  property,  and  was  believed  to  have  incurred  the 
penalty  of  eternal  perdition.^  Against  such  weapons, 

“ “ The  power  of  those  kirk-sessions,  which  are  now  private  assem- 
blages, in  whose  meetings  and  proceedings  the  public  take  no  interest 
whatever,  is  defined  to  be  the  cognizance  of  parochial  matters  and  rases 
of  scandal ; but  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  especially  dur- 
ing the  Covenanting  reign  of  terror  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
against  Charles  I.,  the  kirk-sessions  of  Scotland  were  the  sources  of  exces- 
sive tyranny  and  oppression — were  arbitrary,  inquisitorial,  and  revengeful, 
to  au  extent  which  exceeds  all  belief.  It  is  truly  stated  by  the  author  of 
the  ‘ Memoirs  of  lajcheill’ — ‘ Every  parish  had  a tyrant,  who  made  the 
greatest  Lord  in  his  district  stoop  to  his  authority.  The  kirk  was  the  place 
where  he  kept  bis  court ; the  pulpit  his  throue  or  tribunal  from  whence  he 
issued  out  his  terrible  decrees ; and  twelve  or  fourteen  sour  ignorant  eu- 
thiisiasts,  under  the  title  of  Elders,  composed  his  council.  If  any,  of  what 
quality  soever,  had  the  assurance  to  disoliey  his  orders,  the  dreadful  sen- 
tence of  excoiumunicatiou  was  immediately  thundered  out  against  him,  his 
goods  and  chattels  confiscated  and  seized,  and  he  himself  being  looked  upon 
as  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  devil,  and  irretrievably  doomed  to  eter- 
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in  such  a state  of  society,  resistance  was  impossible. 
The  clergy  interfered  with  every  man’s  private  concerns, 
ordered  how  he  should  govern  his  family,  and  often  took 
upon  thems(dves  the  personal  control  of  his  household.*® 
Their  minions,  the  elders,  were  every  whore ; for  each 
parish  was  divided  into  several  quarters,  and  to  each 
quarter  one  of  these  officials  was  allotted,  in  order  that 
he  might  take  special  notice  of  what  was  done  in  his  own 
district.*'  Besides  this,  spies  were  appointed,  so  that 


nal  perdition.’  ” Introduction  to  Thf  Kirt-Session  Regitter  of  Perth,  in  The 
SpoUitwooiU  Miscetlang,  vol.  ii.  pp.  S29,  230,  Edinburgh,  1s45.  In  regard 
to  the  perdition  which  the  sentence  of  exconimunication  was  supposed  to 
involve,  one  of  the  most  influential  Scotch  divines  of  that  time  merely  ex- 
presses the  prevailing  notion,  when  he  asserts,  that  whoever  was  excum- 
niunicated  was  thereby  given  up  to  Satan.  “ That  he  who  is  excommuni- 
cated may  he  truly  sjiid  to  be  delivered  to  Sathan  is  undeniable.”  Oitlee- 
pie  » Aixron  e Hud  lUotioming,  or  the  Divine  Ordinance  of  Church  (lovern- 
metU  I'indioited,  1G4U,  4to,  p.  230.  “ Excommunication,  which  is  ashutting 
out  of  a Church 'member  from  the  Church,  whereby  Sathan  commeth  to 
get  dominion  and  power  over  him.”  Ibid.,  p.  297.  “ Sure  I am  an  ex- 

oommunicate  person  may  truly  be  said  to  be  delivered  to  Satban.”  p.  424. 

" Clarendon,  under  the  year  1040,  emphatically  says  {/lietorg  of  the 
Hebellion,  p.  07),  “ Tiie  preacher  reprehended  the  husbaud.  governed  the 
wife,  chastised  the  children,  and  insulted  over  the  servants,  in  the  houses 
of  the  greatest  men  ” The  theory  was,  that  “ luinisters  and  elders  must 
be  submitted  unto  as  fathers."  iihi-ld.  a En(fuirg  into  Church  Communion, 
2d  edit.,  Edinburgh,  1747,  p.  60.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, oue  of  the  most  ftunous  of  the  Scutch  preachers  openly  asserted  the 
right  of  his  profession  to  interfere  in  family  matters,  on  the  ground  that 
such  was  the  custom  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  “ The  Ministers  of  God’s 
house  have  not  ouly  the  ministry  of  holy  things,  as  Word  and  Sacraments, 
committed  to  their  charge,  but  also  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  govenimeut 
to  take  order  with  scandalous  offences  within  the  femilie ; both  these  are 
here  promised  to  Joshua  and  the  Priests.”  Ilutcheeon'a  Expotition  of  the 
Minor  Prophet!,  vol.  iii.  p.  72,  London,  I0.'i4.  In  1603,  the  Presbytery  of 
Aberdeen  took  upon  themselves  to  order  that  every  master  of  a house  should 
keep  a rod,  that  hie  family,  including  his  servants,  might  be  beaten  if  they 
used  improper  language.  “ It  is  coucludit  that  thair  salbe  in  ewerie  houss 
a palmar.”  Sdrcliont  from  Ute  Hecorde  of  the  Kirk  Keaeion,  Preahgtery,  and 
iignod  of  Aberdeen,  printed  for  the  Spalding  Club,  4to,  Aberdeen,  1846, 
p.  194.  It  also  appears  (p.  303)  that,  in  1074,  the  clergyman  was  expected 
to  e.xercise  supervision  over  all  visitors  to  private  houses ; since  he  ohght 
to  be  informed,  ” iff  ther  lie  anie  persouo  receaved  in  the  iiuuilie  without 
testimouiall  presented  to  the  minister.” 

•'  In  lOijO,  it  was  ordered,  “ That  everie  paroche  be  divydit  in  sevemll 
qunrteris,  and  each  elder  his  owne  qu.arter,  over  which  be  is  to  have  speciall 
inspectioun,  and  that  everie  elder  visit  bis  quarter  once  everie  month  at 
least,  according  to  the  act  of  the  Geuerall  Assemblie,  1649,  and  in  thair 
visitatioun  tak  notice  of  all  disorderlie  walkeris,  cspeciallie  neglectouris  of 
God's  worship  in  thair  families,  sueareris,  hauuteris  of  aill  houses,  espe- 
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nothing  could  escape  their  supervision.^  Not  only  the 
streets,  but  even  private  house.s,  were  searched,  and  ran- 
sacked, to  see  if  any  one  was  absent  from  church  while 
the  minister  was  preaching.^  To  him,  all  must  listen, 
and  him  all  must  obey.  Without  the  consent  of  his 
tribunal,  no  person  might  engage  himself,  either  as  a 
domestic  servant,  or  as  a field  labourer.**  If  any  one 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy,  they  did  not 
scruple  to  summon  his  servants  and  force  them  to  state 
whatever  they  knew  respecting  him,  and  whatever  they 
had  seen  done  in  his  house.^*  To  speak  disrespectfully 
of  a preacher  was  a grievous  offence  to  differ  from  him 


dallie  at  vnscasonable  tymea,  aud  long  sitteris  thair,  and  driiikeris  of 
healtliis ; and  that  he  dilute  these  to  the  Sessioun.”  t>eleclion«  from  iht 
iHmUe*  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  printed  for  the  Abbotsford  Club,  Edinburgh, 
1837,  4to,  p.  168.  “ The  elders  each  one  in  his  own  quarter,  for  trying 

the  manners  of  the  people.”  The  O'orernmrnt  and  Order  of  the  Church  of 
Scotlaml,  Edinburgh,  169U,  p.  14.  This  scarce  little  volume  is  reprinted 
from  the  edition  of  1641.  See  the  advertisement  at  the  beginning. 

“ In  1652,  the  Kirk-Session  of  Glasgowr  “ brot  boyes  and  servants  before 
them,  for  breaking  the  Sabbath,  and  other  faults.  They  had  clandestine  > 
censors,  and  gave  money  to  some  for  this  end.”  Wodrow't  Collections, 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  74,  Glasgow,  1848,  4to, 

’’  ” It  is  thocht  expedient  that  ane  haillie  wdth  tua  of  the  sessioun  pas 
throw  the  towne  everie  Sabboth  day,  and  nott  sic  as  thay  find  absent  fra 
the  sermnnes  ather  afoir  or  efter  none ; and  fur  that  effect  that  thay  pas 
sa\A  tertche  tic  house  a»  they  think  maiM  meit,  and  pas  athort  the  streitlis.” 
Selections  from  the  Jlecords  of  the  Kirk  Session,  Fresbytery,  and  Synod  of 
Aberdeen,  p.  26.  “ To  pas  throw  the  towne  to  cans  the  people  resort  to  the 
hering  of  the  serroones.”  p.  .59.  “ Ganging  throw  the  towne  on  the  ordi- 

iiar  preiching  dayes  in  the  weik,  als  weill  as  on  the  Saboth  day.  to  caus 
the  people  resort  to  the  scrmones.”p.  77.  See  also  p.  94  ; and  Wodrow's 
Collations,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  37 : “ the  Session  allous  the  searchers  to  go 
into  houses  and  apprehend  absents  from  the  kirk.” 

“ “Another  peculiarity  was  the  supervision  wielded  over  the  move- 
ments of  people  to  such  a degree  that  they  could  neither  obtain  lo<tying  nor 
emnloyment  except  by  a licence  from  the  Kirk-Session,  or,  by  defying  this 
police  court,  expose  themselves  to  tine  aud  imprisonment.”  Lawton's  Book 
of  Perth,  p.  xxxvii.,  Edinburgh,  1847. 

In  1652,  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  indignantly  writes,  that  the  presbytery 
of  Aberdeen,  “ when  they  had  tried  many  wayes,  hot  in  vaine,  to  mak  pro- 
bable this  their  vaine  imaginatiune,  they,  at  lenthe,  when  all  other  meauee 
failed  thame,  by  ane  unparalelled  barbiintie,  enforced  my  serwandis  to  re- 
weall  upon  oathe  what  they  sawe,  herd,  or  knewe  done  within  my  house, 
l)eyond  which  no  Turkische  inquisitione  could  pase.”  The  Miscellany  of 
the  Spalding  Club,  vol.  iii.  p.  206,  Aberdeen,  1846,  4to. 

” In  1656,  a servant  was  ordered  to  be  brought  before  the  Kirk-Session 
of  Aberdeen  “ for  her  rayleiug  againest  Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  minister,  in  say- 
ing tliat  becaus  the  said  Mr.  Audrow  spak  againest  YuUI,  he  spak  lyke  ane 
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was  a heresy  even  to  pass  him  in  the  streets  without 
saluting  him,  was  punished  as  a crime.®^  His  very  name 
was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  not  to  he  taken  in  vain. 
And  that  it  might  be  properly  protected,  and  held  in  duo 
honour,  an  Assembly  of  the  Church,  in  1642,  forbad  it 
to  be  used  in  any  public  paper  unless  the  consent  of  the 
holy  man  had  been  previously  obtained.®® 

These  and  similar  proceedings,  being  upheld  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  were  completely  successful.  Indeed,  they 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise,  seeing  that  it  was 
generally  believed  that  whoever  gainsaid  the  clergy, 
would  be  visited,  not  only  with  temporal  penalties,  but 
also  with  spiritual  ones.  For  such  a crime,  there  was 
punishment  here,  and  there  was  punishment  hereafter. 
The  preachers  willingly  fostered  a delusion  by  which 
they  benefited.  They  told  their  hearers,  that  what  was 
spoken  in  the  pulpit  was  binding  upon  all  believers,  and 


old  fool."  SeJeciiant  from  the  Record*  of  the  Kiri  Seteion,  Pre*bi/ler;/,  and 
Ryuod  of  Aberdeen,  p.  138.  In  1642,  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark  had  up  a 
certain  James  Baillie,  because  he  stated  the  extremely  probable  ciruum- 
stance,  “ that  two  fooles  mett  togither,  when  the  Minister  and  his  sone 
mett  togither.”  tkiection*  from  the  Regieter*  of  the  PreRtytery  of  Lanark, 
printed  for  the  Abbotsford  Club,  Edinburgh,  1839,  4to,  p.  30. 

“ In  1644,  “ If  you  dissent  from  them  in  a theological  tenet,  it  is 
heresy.”  Prethytery  Dieplnyed,  1644,  p.  39,  reprinted  London.  1663,  4to. 
In  1637,  “ If  ye  depart  from  what  I taught  you  in  a hair-breadth  for  fear  or 
favour  of  men,  or  desire  of  ease  in  this  world,  I take  heaven  and  earth  to 
witness,  that  ill  shall  come  upon  you  in  end.”  RttiherfonT * Religiou*  Let- 
ter*, p.  116.  In  1607,  “Mr.  William  Oowper,  Minister,  complained  upon 
Rol>crt  Keir  that  he  had  disdainfully  spoken  of  his  doctrine.  The  (Kirk) 
Session  ordained  him  to  be  warned  to  the  morrow.”  Lawton*  Rook  of 
Perth,  p.  247. 

” In  1619,  a man  was  summoned  before  the  Kirk-Session  of  Perth, 
because,  among  other  things,  he  would  not  perfonn  “ that  civil  duty  of 
salutation,  ns  liecomes  him  to  his  pastor;"  but  “passed  b^  him  without 
using  any  kind  of  reverence."  The  Chronicle  of  Perth,  Edinburgh,  1831, 
4to,  p.  80.  The  complaint  was  preferred  by  the  minister  himself.  Indeed, 
the  l^otch  clergy  took  these  things  so  much  to  heart,  that  they  set  up  a 
theory  to  the  effect  that  whoever  showed  them  any  disrespect,  was  prompted 
thereto  by  Satan.  “ It  is  Satan’s  great  engine  to  draw  men  to  coutemne 
Qod  and  his  word,  under  pretext  of  disrespect  and  prejudice  against  the 
Messengers  only.”  ....  “It  may  let  us  see  their  guilt  who  despise  most 
eminent  ordinary  Messengers.”  llutcheton't  KxjMtUion  of  the  Minor  Pro- 
phett,  vol.  i.  pp.  205.  2.33. 

“ The  General  Assembly  of  Saint  Andrews,  in  1642,  passed  “an  act 
against  using  ministers’  names  in  any  of  the  public  papers,  without  their 
own  consent.”  kiteceiuon’i  Hutory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  503, 
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was  to  be  regarded  as  immediately  proceeding  from  the 
Deity.®*  This  proposition  being  established,  other  pro- 
positions naturally  followed.  The  clergy  believed  that 
they  alone  were  privy  to  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty, 
and  that,  by  virtue  of  this  knowledge,  they  could  deter- 
mine what  any  man’s  future  state  would  be.'*^  Going 
still  further,  they  claimed  the  power,  not  only  of  foretell- 
ing his  future  state,  but  also  of  controlling  it ; and  they 
did  not  scruple  to  affirm  that,  by  their  censures,  they 
could  open  and  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^®  As  if 
this  were  not  enough,  they  also  gave  out  that  a word 
of  theirs  could  hasten  the  moment  of  death,  and  by  cutt- 

“ “ Directions  for  a believer’s  walk,  given  by  Christ’s  ministers  from  his 
word,  are  his  own,  and  are  accounted  by  him  as  if  he  did  immediately  8[)eak 
them  himself.”  Ihirham  s Erjiotition  of  the  htonff  of  Solomon,  p.  1(J2.  I 
quote  from  the  Glasgow  reprint  of  1788.  That  my  references  may  be  easily 
veritied.  and  any  error,  if  error  there  be,  detected,  I mention  that  the  exact 
edition  used  will,  in  every  case,  be  found  speeiKed  in  the  List  of  .-Vuthors  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume.  But,  if  it  will  give  the  reader  any  88811100.11 
conhdence,  I will  venture  to  observe,  that  I am  always  scrupulously  c.ireful 
in  reference  to  quotations,  having  looke8  out  each  passage  afie.sh,  as 
the  sheets  came  from  the  printer’s  han8s.  Some  of  the  circumstances 
uarrate8  in  this  chapter  are  so  monstrous,  that  I hope  to  be  excuse8 
in  saying  that  I have  taken  all  possible  pains  to  secure  their  literal  ac- 
curacy. 

•'  “Yea,  such  was  their  arrogance,  that,  as  if  they  had  been  privy  to 
the  councils  of  Qu8,  or  the  dispensers  of  his  vengeance  to  the  world,  they 
presumed  to  pronounce  upon  their  future  state,  and  doomed  them,  botli 
iH)dy  and  soul  to  eternal  torments.”  Wuhart  t Memoire  of  the  Murt/uit  of 
Moiitrote,  p.  2.37.  “ Ye  heard  of  me  the  whole  counsel  of  God.”  Jtut/ur- 

ford't  Rdigio\t»  Letter*,  p.  16.  “ I am  free  from  the  blood  of  all  men;  for 
1 have  communicated  to  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God.”  IhiJ.,  p.  ipl. 
“ This  is  the  great  business  of  Gospel  Ministers,  to  declare  the  whole  coun- 
sel of  God.”  }l'dyhu.rtun'»  tlreal  Concern  of  Salvation,  p.  4.  “Asserting 
that  he  had  declared  the  whole  counsel  ol  God,  and  had  keeped  nothing 
back.”  Life  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Ptden,  p.  41,  in  vol.  i.  of  Walker' » Rio- 
graphia  1‘reehyteriana. 

*•  “ The  power  of  the  keys  is  given  to  the  ministers  of  the  church, 
wherewith  nut  only  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  but  also  to  church  cen- 
sures, (sic)  they  open  and  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  JJickeon'e  Truth's 
Victory  over  Error,  p.  282.  “ To  preach  the  I\  ord,  impiigne,  rebuik,  ad- 

monishe,  exhort  and  correct,  and  that  under  no  less  paine  then  casting 
both  bodie  and  soull  into  eteruall  hell's  fire.”  Eorbee’  Certaine  Records 
touching  the  Estate  of  the  Kirk,  p.  619.  “ The  next  words,  ‘ Whatsoever  ye 

shall  bind  on  Earth  shall  he  liound  in  Heaven,'  being  spoken  to  the  Apostles, 
and  in  them  to  other  Ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Udletpie  s Aaron's  Rod 
Rtossoming,  p.  366.  “The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven”  ....  “are 
committed  and  intrusted  to  the  pastors  and  other  ruling  officers  of  the 
Church.”  /hid.,  p.  260. 
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ing  off  the  sinner  in  his  prime,  could  bring  him  at  once 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  God.®® 

Utterly  horrible  as  such  a pretension  now  appears,  it 
was  made,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  advantage ; 
and  numerous  instances  are  recorded,  in  which  the  people 
believed  that  it  was  strictly  enforced.  The  celebrated 
John  Welsh,  sitting  one  night  at  table,  round  which  a 
party  were  assembled  at  supper,  began  to  discourse  to 
the  company  respecting  the  state  of  their  souls.  Those 
who  were  present  listened  with  humility ; but  to  this 
general  feeling  there  was  one  exception.  For,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  a Koman  Catholic  was  in  the  room,  and  he, 
of  course,  disagreed  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Presbyterian  divine.  If  he  had  been  a cautious  man,  he 
would  have  kept  his  disagreement  to  himself ; but  being 
a hot-headed  youth,  and  being  impatient  at  seeing  a 
single  person  engross  the  conversation,  he  lost  his  tem- 
per, and  not  only  ridiculed  Welsh,  but  actually  made 
faces  at  him.  Thereupon,  Welsh  charged  the  company 
to  take  heed,  and  see  what  the  Lord  was  about  to  do  to 
him  who  mocked.  Scarcely  had  this  threat  been  uttered, 
when  it  was  carried  into  execution.  lie  who  had  dared 
to  jest  at  the  minister,  suddenly  fell,  sank  under  the 
table,  and  died  there  in  presence  of  the  whole  party.^® 


••  “ Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  and  make  you  ready  for  meeting 
the  Lord ; I have  oficn  summoned  you,  and  now  I summon  you  again,  to 
compear  before  your  Judge,  to  make  a reckoning  of  your  life.”  Rxither- 
/on/’s  Rfliijiom  iMUrs,  p.  235.  “ Jlr.  Cameron,  musing  a little,  said, 

‘ You,  and  all  who  do  not  know  my  God  in  mercy,  shall  know  him  in  his 
judgments,  which  shall  be  sudden  and  surprising  in  a few  days  upon  you ; 
and  I,  as  a sent  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  commission  I bear,  and 
whose  badge  1 wear  upon  my  breast,  give  you  waniiiig,  aiid  le.ave  you  to  the 
justice  of  God.’  Accordingly,  in  a few  days  after,  the  s;iid  Andrew,  being 
in  perfect  health,  took  his  breakfast  plentifully,  and  before  he  rose  fell 
a-vomiting,  and  vomited  his  heart's  blood  in  the  very  vessel  out  of  which 
he  had  taken  his  breakfast ; and  died  in  a most  frightful  manner.''  llo^cie't 
liiotfraphia  Scoticniui,  p.  40<>. 

*•  Silting  .at  supper  with  the  Lord  Ochiltree  (who  was  uncle  to  Mr. 
Welsh’s  wife),  as  his  manner  w:is,  he  enterUiiiied  the  company  with  godly 
and  edifying  discourse,  which  w;is  well  received  by  all  the  company  save 
only  one  debauched  Popish  young  gentleman,  who  sometimes  laughed,  and 
Bometinics  mocked  and  made  faces ; whereupon  Mr.  Welsh  brake  out  into 
a sa<l  abrupt  charge  upon  all  the  company  to  be  silent,  and  observe  the 
work  of  the  Lord  upon  that  profane  mucker,  which  they  should  presently 
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This  happened  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and, 
being  bruited  abroad,  it  became  a great  terror  to  all  evil- 
doers. But,  after  a time,  its  effect  appears  to  have  been 
weakened ; since  another  man  was  equally  rash  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  afterwards.  It  seems  that  a Scotch 
clergyman,  of  considerable  repute,  Mr.  Thomas  Hog,  was, 
like  Welsh,  sitting  at  supper,  when  it  so  chanced  that 
the  servant  forgot  to  lay  the  knives.  Mr.  Hog,  thinking 
the  opportunity  a favourable  one,  observed  that  such 
forgetfulness  was  of  little  moment,  and  that,  while  we 
thought  so  much  of  our  comforts  here,  it  was  far  more 
necessary  to  consider  our  condition  hereafter.  A gentle- 
man present,  amused,  either  by  the  manner  of  Mr.  Hog, 
or  by  the  skill  with  which  he  introduced  the  topics  of 
his  own  profession,  was  unable  to  restrain  himself,  and 
burst  into  a violent  fit  of  laughter.  The  minister,  how- 
ever. was  not  to  be  checked,  and  he  continued  after  such 
a fashion,  that  the  laughter  was  repeated  louder  than  ever. 
At  length  Mr.  Hog  turned  round,  and  told  his  merry 
comrade  that  very  shortly  he  should  seek  for  mercy,  but 
find  it  not.  That  same  night,  the  scoffer  was  taken  ill, 
and  in  great  alarm  sent  for  Mr.  Hog.  It  was,  however, 

behold : upon  which  immediately  the  profane  wretch  sunk  down  and  died 
beneath  the  table,  but  never  retunied  to  life  a^iii,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  all  the  company.”  lliMoTy  of  Mr.  John  Wehh,  Minister  of  the 
llosfiel  at  .\i/r,  in  Select  liiofira}ihies,  vol.  i.  p.  i!9.  “ Mr.  Welsh  being  by 

the  Captaine,  set  at  the  upper  end,  intertained  the  company  with  grave  .and 
edifying  discourse  which  all  delighted  to  hear,  save  this  young  Papist  who 
with  laughter  and  derision  laltoun  d to  silence  him,  which  was  little  re- 
garded by  .Mr.  Welsh.  But  after  supper  while  the  guests  sate  a little,  this 
youth  stood  up  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  while  Mr.  Welsh  pro- 
ceeded from  grave  to  gracious  enterhiinnicnt  of  his  company,  the  youth 
came  to  that  height  of  insolence  as  with  the  finger  to  point  at  him  and 
with  the  face  to  make  flouting  grimaces,  whereby  he  grieved  the  holy  man, 
BO  as  on  a suddain  he  was  forced  to  a silence.  The  whole  company,  who  had 
heard  him  with  delight,  were  silent  with  him.  Within  a little,  Mr.  IVelsh, 
as  moved  by  the  spirit  of  God,  broke  forth  into  these  words  : ‘ Gentlemen, 
the  spirit  of  God  is  provoked  against  us,  and  I shall  intreat  you  nut  to  be 
afraid  to  see  what  God  shall  do  among  you  before  you  rise  from  the  table, 
for  he  will  smite  some  of  you  with  death  before  you  go  hence.’  All  were 
silently  .astonished,  waiting  to  see  the  issue  with  fear.  And  while  every 
man  feared  himselfe,  except  the  insolent  youth,  he  fel  down  dead  suddenly 
at  the  foot  of  the  table  to  shew  the  power  of  God's  jealousie  against  the 
mockers  of  his  Spirit  and  the  offers  of  bis  grace.”  FUinira/'a  Fuljilling 
the  Scri/jtnre,  pp.  374,  375. 
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useless.  Before  the  clergyman  could  reach  his  room,  the 
sinner  was  lying  dead,  a lost  and  ruined  man.'” 

Nor  was  it  merely  in  private  houses  that  such  ex- 
amples were  made.  Sometimes  the  clergyman  denounced 
the  offender  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  punishment  was  as 
public  as  the  offence.  It  is  said  that  Gabriel  Semple, 
when  preaching,  had  a strange  habit  of  putting  out  his 
tongue,  and  that  this  excited  the  mirth  of  a drunken 
man,  who  went  into  the  church,  and,  by  way  of  derision, 
put  out  his  tongue  also.  But,  to  his  horror,  he  found 
that,  though  he  could  put  it  out,  he  could  not  draw  it  in 
again.  The  result  was,  that  the  tongue  stiffened ; it  lost 


“ “ When  they  sat  doun  to  supper,  it  seems,  knives  were  forgote  ; and 
when  the  servant  was  rebuked,  Mr.  Hogg  said,  there  was  noe  matter,  for 
he  had  one  in  his  pocket,  and  it  was  a necessary  companion  fur  a travailer ; 
and,  as  liis  use  was  npon  evry  thing,  he  took  occasion  to  raise  a spiritual! 
discourse  from  it  : ‘If  we  wer  soe  carefull  about  accommodations  in  our 
way  here,  what  care  should  wo  take  in  our  spiiituall  jouniey!’  and  the  like; 
at  which  the  facrour  takes  a kink  of  laughing.  Mr.  Hogg  looked  at  him 
with  a frown,  atid  went  on  in  his  discourse.  Within  a litle,  at  somewhat 
or  other,  he  laughed  out  yet  louder,  and  Mr.  Hogg  stoped  a litle,  and 
looked  him  very  stern  in  the  face,  and  went  on  in  his  discourse,  upon  the 
free  grace  of  God  ; and,  at  some  expression  or  other,  the  man  fell  a laugh- 
ing and  flouting  very  loud : Upon  which  .Mr.  Hogg  stoped,  and  directed  his 
discourse  to  him,  to  this  purpose  : ‘ Alace  1’  sayes  he,  ‘ my  soul  is  afflicted  to 
say  what  I must  say  to  yon,  sir,  and  I am  constrained  and  pressed  in  spirit 
to  say  it,  and  cannot  help  it.  Sir,  you  nou  dispise  the  grace  of  God,  and 
muck  at  it ; but  I tell  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  the  time  is  ct>ra- 
ing,  and  that  very  shortly,  when  yon  (will)  seek  ane  offer  of  grace,  but  shall 
not  find  it  1'  Upon  which  the  man  arose,  laughing  and  flouting,  and  went 
to  his  room.  After  he  was  away,  the  lady  asked  Mr.  Hogg,  What  he  thought 
would  come  upon  him  ? He  answered,  he  kneu  noe  more  then  he  had  said, 
and  that  he  was  constrained  and  oblidged  to  say  it  against  his  inclination  ; 
and  he  could  not  accompt  for  some  of  these  impressions  he  sometimes  felt, 
and  after  Providences  would  clear,  and  that  shortly ; but  what  it  was,  when, 
or  where,  he  kneu  not.  The  man  told  some  of  the  servants  that  a phanatick 
Minister  had  been  pronouncing  a curse  on  him,  but  he  did  not  value  him 
nor  it  either.  After  Mr.  Hogg  had  been  somtime  with  the  lady,  he  went 
to  his  room  ; and  after  he  had,  as  he  used  to  doe,  spent  some  time  in  prayer, 
• he  putt  off  his  cloaths,  and  just  as  he  was  stepping  into  his  bedd,  a servant 
comes  and  knocks  at  the  dore  and  cryes,  ‘ For  tlie  Lord's  sake,  Mr.  Hogg, 
come  doun  staires,  presently,  to  the  factour'g  room  I’  He  put  on  his  cloaths, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  came  donn,  but  the  wretch  was  dead  before  he 
reached  him  !”  AnaltcUi,  or  M"terinU  for  a llirtori/  of  Ittmarhilile  Provi- 
drtuxt,  mottl;/  rrlatiiy/  to  Scotch  MiniMrre  awl  ChriMinn*,  by  the  Rev.  RolKjrt 
Wodrow,  vol.  i.  pp.  26.5,  266.  Compare  The  Life  of  Mr.  Thorwie  Hoy,  in 
Jlowie'e  Bioiirnphin,  p.  54.3,  where  a version  is  given,  slightly  different,  but 
essentially  the  same. 
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all  sensibility ; and,  paralysis  coming  on,  tbe  man  died  a 
few  days  after  his  transgression.^^ 

Occasionally,  the  penalty  was  less  severe,  though  the 
miracle  was  equally  conspicuous.  In  1082,  a certain 
woman  took  upon  herself  to  scold  the  famous  divine, 
Peden,  who  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  the  Scotch  Church.  “ I wonder,”  said  that 
eminent  man,  “ I wonder  your  tongue  is  not  sore  with 
so  much  idle  clatter.”  She  indignantly  replied,  that  she 
had  never  suffcjcd,  either  fron)  a sore  tongue,  or  from  a 
sore  mouth,  lie  told  her  that  she  soon  would.  And 
the  consequence  of  his  saying  so  was,  that  her  tongue 
and  gums  swelled  to  that  degree,  that  for  some  days  she 
was  unable  to  take  her  usual  food.^® 

She  escaped  with  her  life ; others  were  more  sharply 
handled.  A clergyman  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of 
his  sermon  by  three  gentlemen  leaving  the  church.  It 
is  not  stated  that  there  was  any  thing  ofi'ensive  in  their 
manner ; but  their  object  in  going  was  to  amuse  them- 
selves at  some  fair  or  race,  and  the  minister,  no  doubt, 
thought  that  they  should  have  been  content  with  the 
gi-atification  of  heanng  him.  At  all  events,  he  was  dis- 
satisfied, and,  after  the  sermon  was  over,  he  censured 
their  conduct,  and  threatened  them  with  the  divine  dis- 
plea.«ure.  His  words  were  remembered,  and,  to  the  awe 
of  his  parishioners,  every  tittle  was  fulfilled.  Of  the 

*’  “ He  tells  me,  that  when  in  the  South  country,  ho  heard  this  story, 
which  was  not  doubted  about  Geddnrt”  (i.  e.  Jedburgh) : “ Mr.  Gabriel 
Semple  had  gote  a habite,  when  speaking  and  preaching,  of  putting  out  his 
tongue,  and  licking  bis  lipps  very  frequently.  Ther  was  a fellou  that  used 
to  ape  him,  in  a way  of  muck  ; and  one  day,  in  a dniken  caball,  he  was 
aping  him  and  putting  out  his  tongue ; and  it  turned  stilTe  and  sensless, 
and  he  could  not  dmu  it  in  agsiin,  but  in  a feu  d.ayes  dyed.  Tills  accompt 
is  soc  odd,  that  I wish  I may  have  it  confirmed  from  other  hands.”  ti'od- 
row'a  Analecta,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

“ “ About  the  same  time,  wading  Douglas-watcr  very  deep,”  (he)  “ came 
to  a house  there  ; the  goodwife  ot  the  house  iusisted  (as  niort  [lart  of  women 
do  not  keep  a bridle-hand)  in  chiding  of  him  ; which  made  him  to  fret,  and 
said,  I wonder  that  your  tongue  is  not  sore  with  so  much  idle  clatter.  She 
said,  I never  h.ad  a sore  tongue  nor  mouth  all  my  d.ays.  He  s.aid.  It  will  not 
be  long  so.  Accordingly,  her  tongue  and  gooms  swelled  so,  that  she  could 

fet  no  meat  taken  for  some  days.”  Acemmt  cf  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mr. 
Valter  Umitli,  p.  93,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Walkcr't  Dioffraj/hia  Pre^^teriana. 
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three  gentlemen,  all  died  violent  deaths;  one  of  tlicm 
broke  his  neck  by  falling  from  his  horse,  and  another 
was  found  in  his  room  with  his  throat  cut.*^ 

Cases  of  this  sort  were  frequent  during  the  seven- 
teenth century ; and  as  in  that  credulous  age  they  wore 
firmly  believed  and  widely  circulated,  the  power  of  the 
clergy  was  consolidated  by  them.  The  Laird  of  Hilton 
once  ventured  to  pull  a minister  out  of  a pulpit  which 
was  not  his  own,  and  into  which  he  had  unlawfully  in- 
truded. “ For  the  injury  you  have  done  to  the  servant 
of  God,”  cried  the  enraged  preacher,  “ you  shall  be 
brought  into  this  church  like  a sticked  sow.”  And  so 
indeed  he  was.  Yet  a little  while,  and  Hilton  became 
entangled  in  a quarrel,  was  run  through  the  body,  and 
his  corpse,  still  bleeding,  was  carried  into  the  very  church 
where  the  outrage  had  been  committed.^^ 


“ “ I hear  from  I^idy  Henriett  Campbell,  who  was  present  at  a Com- 
munion at  JcUibrt  (Jedburgh),  gome  years  before  Mr.  Gabriel  Semple’s 
death,  that,  cither  on  the  hist  day,  or  Saturnday,  ther  wer  three  geiitl- 
meii  either  in  the  parish  or  noturely  knoueu  thereabout,  who  rose  in  the 
time  of  the  last  senuon,  and  with  their  servants  went  out  of  (the  cliurcli), 
either  tosome  fair  or  some  race,  not  fair  off.  Aftersennon,  when  Mr.  Semple 
rose  to  give  the  ordinary  advertisments,  he  Ix-gan  with  taking  nottice  of  this, 
and  said,  he  had  remai  ked  three  gentlmcn  rise  in  time  of  sermon,  and  con- 
temptuously and  boldly  leave  God’s  service  to  goe  to  a fair,  or  lace,  as  he 
supposed  ; but  sayes.  ‘ It's  born  in  upon  me,  and  I am  perswaded  of  it,  the 
Lord  will  not  suffer  them  to  goe  off  time,  without  some  remarkable  judgment, 
and  I am  much  mistaken  if  the  most  part  that  have  seen  tliem  coiumitt  tiie 
sin,  will  not  hear  of  the  punishment  of  such  open  despite  to  the  ordinances 
of  Christ.'  This  peremptoryness  did  very  much  surprize  Lady  Il(enriett), 
and  coming  home  from  sermon  with  my  Lord  Lothian  and  his  laidy,  in  cosich, 
she  expressed  her  surprize  at  it.  My  Lord  Lothian  Siiid,  ‘ The  Jlinister  is  a 
man  of  God,  and  I am  perswaded  not  one  word  of  his  will  fall  to  the  ground  1' 
Within  some  feu  inoueths,  my  Lord  or  my  Lady,  writing  to  Lady  IRen- 
riett),  signifyed  to  her,  that  one  of  tliese  geutlmen  was  found  in  his  room, 
(if  I forgett  not),  with  his  throat  cutt ; and  a second,  being  drunk,  fell  off  his 
horse,  and  broke  his  neck  ; and  some  while  after,  shee  heard  the  third  had 
dyed  some  violent  dejith.”  iroi/row's  Anal<Ktu,  vol.  i.  pp.  344,  345. 

“ “ In  the  time  of  sermon,  the  Laird  of  Hiltoun  conies  in,  and  charges 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  to  come  out  of  (the)  pulpitc,  in  the  king's 
name.  Mr.  Douglasse  refused  ; whereupon  the  Laird  comes  to  the  pulpit, 
and  pulls  him  out  hy  force  1 VVhen  he  sau  he  behoved  to  yeild,  he  said, 
‘Hiltoun,  for  this  injury  you  have  done  to  the  servant  of  God,  knou  what 
you  are  to  meet  with  ! In  a litle  time  you  shall  be  brought  into  this  very 
church,  like  a sticked  sou  I’  And  in  some  litle  time  after,  Hilton  wa.s  run 
throu  the  body,  and  dyed  by,  if  I mistake  not,  Annandule’g  brother,  either 
in  a douell  or  a drunken  toilzie,  and  his  corpus  wer  brought  in,  all  blced- 
VOL.  II.  A A 
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Even  when  a clergyman  was  in  prison,  he  retained 
the  same  power.  His  authority  was  delegated  to  him 
from  on  high,  and  no  temporal  misfortime  could  cui'tail 
it.  In  1673,  the  Eevercnd  Alexander  Peden,  when  in 
confinement,  heard  a young  girl  laughing  at  him  outside 
the  door  of  his  room,  while  he  was  engaged  in  those 
vociferous  devotions  for  which  he  was  celebrated.  The 
mirth  of  the  poor  child  cost  her  dear.  Peden  denounced 
against  her  the  judgment  of  God.  In  consequence  of 
that  denunciation,  the  wind  blew  her  from  a rock  on 
which  she  was  walking,  and  swept  her  into  the  sea,  where 
she  was  quickly  drowned.^ 

Sometimes  the  vengeance  of  the  clergy  extended  to 
the  innocent  offspring  of  the  man  who  had  offended  them. 
A certain  minister,  whose  name  has  not  been  preserved, 
met  with  opposition  in  his  parish,  and  fell  into  pecuniary 
and  other  difficulties.  He  applied  for  aid  to  a trader, 
who,  being  wealthy,  ought,  he  thought,  to  afford  him 
assistance.  The  trader,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and 
refused.  Upon  this,  the  clergyman  declared  that  God 
would  visit  him.  The  result  was,  that  his  business  not 
only  declined,  but  his  mind  became  impaired,  and  he 
died  an  idiot.  He  had  two  sons  and  t\s'o  daughters. 
Both  his  sons  went  mad.  One  of  his  daughters,  like- 
wise, lost  her  reason.  The  other  daughter  being  mar- 
ried, even  her  husband  became  destitute,  and  the  children 


ing,  into  that  church.  ‘ Touch  not  mine  annoynted,  and  doe  my  prophets 
noe  harm  !’  ” Wodrow't  Analecta,  vol.  ii.  p.  154.  In  the  same  work  (vol.  iv. 
p.  26S),  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wodrow  writes,  that  he  had  been  subsequently 
informed,  “ that  the  story  is  very  true  about  the  denuntiation  upon  the 
Laird  of  Hiltoun,  as  I have  (I  think)  published  it ; and  ther  is  a man  yet 
alive  who  was  witnes  to  it,  and  in  the  church  at  the  time.” 

*•  “ While  prisoner  in  the  Bass,  one  Sabbath  morning,  being  about  the 
publick  worship  of  God,  a young  lass,  about  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years,  came  to  the  chamber^ioor,  mocking  with  loud  laughter : He  said, 
Poor  thing,  thou  mocks  and  laughs  at  the  worship  of  God  ; but  ere  long, 
God  shall  write  such  a sudden,  surprising  judgment  on  thee,  that  shall  stay 
thy  laughing,  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  it.  Very  shortly  thereafter,  she 
was  walking  upon  the  rock,  and  there  came  a blast  of  wind,  and  sweeped 
her  off  the  rock  into  the  sea,  where  she  was  lost.”  Life  and  Death  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Pedeti,  p.  43,  in  vol.  i.  of  Walker't  Diographia  Vretbyterianu. 
See  also  llovoit't  liiographia  P reAyUriaua,  p.  487. 
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of  that  marriage  became  beggars,  that  the  heinous  crime 
might  be  visited  to  the  third  generation.^’' 

To  prosecute  a minister,  or  even  to  assert  one’s  rights 
against  him  before  a civil  tribunal,  was  not  only  a hazard, 
but  a certain  ruin.  About  the  year  1665,  James  Fraser 
was  sued  in  a court  of  law  for  a large  sum  of  money,  said 
to  be  due  from  his  father’s  estate.  As  usually  happens 
in  these  cases,  the  party  sued,  considered  that  he  was 
unjustly  treated,  and  that  his  opponent  had  no  right  to 
make  the  claim.  So  far,  all  was  natural.  But  the  pe- 
culiarity was,  that  Fraser,  against  whom  the  action  was 

•'  “ He  (Mr.  Fordyce,  in  Aberdeen)  tells  me  this  following  accompt, 
which  he  had  from  personall  observation  : When  he  lived  near  Frazerburge, 
in  the  North,  there  was  a Minister  setled  there  jitre  devoliUo,  the  toun 
being  biggotted  against  Presbytery  to  a pitch,  and  only  two  or  three  that 
had  any  seeming  liking  that  way.  After  the  Minister  is  setled,  he  expected 
much  encouragmeut  from  one  Ougstoun,  I think  his  name  was,  who  had 
professed  much  respect  for  him  and  that  way.  A while  after,  in  some  diffi- 
culty, the  Minister  came  to  him,  and  desired  his  countenance  and  assistance 
in  the  difficulty.  lie  at  first  put  the  Minister  off  with  delay ; and  within 
a litle  plainly  mocked  him,  and  would  doe  nothing.  Tlie  Minister  came 
from  him  to  my  informer,  who  lived  a litle  from  the  place,  and  gave  him 
ane  account  (of)  what  had  befallen  him,  and  said,  ‘ I expected  much  from 
that  man,  and  reaconed  upon  his  help  and  assistance,  in  soe  comfortless  a 
setlement  as  I have  ventured  on ; and  he  has  not  only  disappointed  me, 
but  mocked  me !’  And  the  Minister  was  like  to  sink  under  the  thoughts 
of  this  carriage ; and  after  some  silence,  he  said,  very  peremptorly,  * I am 
much  mistaken,  yea,  I’le  say  it,  God  hath  sent  me,  and  spoken  by  me. 
God  will  visite  that  man,  and  something  more  than  ordinary  will  befall 
him  and  his  !’  My  informer  was  very  much  stunned  and  greived  at  such  a 
peremptory  declaration.  However,  it  was  accomplished,  to  my  informer’s 
personall  knowledge.  The  man  was  a trader,  who  was  very  rich,  worth 
near  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  stock.  He  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Within  some  litle  time,  one  of  his  sons  turned  distracted, 
and  I think  continoues  soe  still.  The  other  son,  in  some  distemper,  turned 
silly,  and  litle  better,  and  dyed.  His  daughters,  one  was  maryed,  and  her 
husband  lost  all  bis  stock  at  sea,  twice  or  thrice ; his  good-father  stocked 
him  once  or  twice,  and  all  was  still  lost,  and  they  and  their  children  are 
miserable.  The  other  daughter  fell  into  a distemper,  wherein  she  lost  her 
reason.  The  man  himself,  after  that  time,  never  throve ; his  means  wasted 
away  insensibly;  and  throu  all  things,  he  fell  under  melancholy, and  turned 
silly,  and  dyed  stupide.  All  this  fell  out  in  some  feu  years  after  what 
passed  above ; and  my  relator  kneu  all  this  particularly,  and  had  occasion 
to  be  upon  the  man's  bussiuess  and  affairs.”  Wmirotn't  AnaUcta,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  175,  17G.  See  also,  in  another  work  by  this  eminent  Scotch  divine,  an 
account  of  what  happened,  when  “a  rash  young  man”  having  destroyed 
the  property  of  a clergyman,  named  Boyd,  “ it  was  observed  that  that 
family  did  never  thrive  afterwards,  but  were  in  a decaying  condition  till 
they  are  reduced  almost  to  nothing.”  Wodroxo't  CoUectiom  upon  the  Livtt 
of  Minuter*  of  the  Church  of  HcoUand,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  215. 
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brought,  was  a young  man  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
and,  therefore,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Provi-  ' 
dence.  Such  an  one  was  not  to  bo  vexed  with  impunity ; 
and  we  are  assured  by  Fraser  himself,  that  God  specially 
interposed  to  prevent  his  ruin ; that  one  of  his  opponents 
was  made  unable  to  appear  in  court,  and  that  the  I.ord, 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  others,  put  them  to  death,  in 
order  that  every  obstacle  might  he  at  once  removed.^® 
While  stories  of  this  sort  were  generally  believed,  it 
was  but  natural  that  an  opinion  should  grow  up  that  it 
Wiis  dangei’ous  to  meddle  with  a minister,  or  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with,  his  conduct.'*®  The  clergy,  intoxicated 


“ See  Fraser’s  Life  of  Himself,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Sdtet  liio^raphifu,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie.  “Nothing  now  remained  of  all  my  father’s  great 
fortune  but  a smiill  wadset  of  sixteen  chalders,  liferented  likewise  by  my 
mother.  And  about  the  same  time  a new  (though  an  unjust)  adversary 
charges  both  her  and  me  for  30,000  merks,  aud  a reduction  of  our  rights; 
BO  that  our  whole  livelihood  was  either  gone  or  at  the  stake.  For  four 
years  did  this  adversary  vex  us,  and  was  like  to  have  undone  us  as  to  our 
temporal  condition,  had  not  the  Lord  prevented.”  p.  l9(j.  “I,  ignorant 

what  defences  to  make,  had  in  my  company  a recistrate  homing,  which  I 
accidentally  and  without  premeditation  (God  putting  it  in  my  mind  at  the 
same  time)  did  cast  in,  by  which  he,  being  the  king’s  rebel,  was  inca]>:i- 
citate  from  pursuing  me.  And  the  Lord  so  ordered  it  that  he  never  after 
compeared  to  trouble  me,  by  which  means  I was  delivered  from  a loss  and 
a fashery,  and  had  but  one  court  to  wait  upon.”  p.  2D2.  “ My  condition 

during  this  time  was  a wrestling  condition  with  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  that 
were  too  strong  for  me ; little  or  no  overcoming,  yet  violent  wrestling.” 
. . . . “ For  I humbled  myself  under  the  sense  of  the  calamities  of  our 
family,  and  my  own  particular  wants;  I besought  him  to  keep  us  from 
utter  destruction.  Aud  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  hear  ; Ac  df»lToy(d  hy  dtalh 
my  chlff  aihfr>iirit»,  I found  shifts  to  pay  my  many  petty  debts,  gained 
our  law-action,  and  was  restored  to  some  of  my  ancient  possessions  again.” 
pp.  227,  228. 

" “So  hasardous  a thing  it  is  to  meddle  with  Christ's  sent  servants.” 
Life  of  Mr.  Vi’iUiam  Guthrie,  Minister  at  Fentrick,  by  the  Rev.  William  Dun- 
lop, reprinted  in  Select  liioffraphie*.  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  To  arrest  a clergyman  on 
a civil  or  criminal  process,  was  an  act  full  of  danger,  inasmuch  as  the  Deity 
would  hardly  fail  to  avenge  it.  This  applied  even  to  the  otficers  who  exe- 
cuted the  arrest,  as  well  as  to  him  by  whom  it  was  ordered.  Pee,  for  in- 
stance, Some  KemarkaUe  Faemyes  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mr,  John  Semple, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  p.  171  (in  Walker't  liioyraphia  I'reshyteriafxa,  vol.  i.). 
“ Pome  time  thereafter,  he  gat  orders  to  apprehend  Mr.  Pemple ; he  in- 
treated  to  excuse  him,  for  Mr.  Pemple  was  the  minister  aud  man  he  would 
not  meddle  with  ; for  he  was  sure,  if  he  did  that,  some  terrible  mischief 
would  suddenly  betil  him.  Mr.  Arthur  (Joupar,  who  was  Mr.  Pemplc’s 
precentor,  told  these  passages  to  a Reverend  Minister  in  the  church,  yet 
alive,  worthy  of  all  credit,  who  told  me.”  Durham  bexists  that,  “when 
Ministers  have  most  to  do,  aud  meti  with  most  opposition,  God  often  fur- 
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by  the  pos.session  of  power,  reached  to  such  a pitch  of 
arrogance,  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  declare,  that  who- 
ever respected  Christ,  was  bound,  on  that  very  account, 
to  respect  them.®^  They  denounced  the  judgments  of 
God  upon  all  who  refused  to  hear  the  opinions  they  pro- 
pounded in  their  pulpits.®^  Nor  did  this  apply  merely 
to  persons  who  usually  formed  their  audience.  Such  was 
their  conceit,  and  so  greedy  were  they  after  applause, 
tliat  they  would  not  allow  even  a stranger  to  remain  in 
their  parish,  unless  he,  too,  came  to  listen  to  what  they 
chose  to  say.®^  Because  they  had  adopted  the  Presby- 
terian polity,  they  asserted  that  the  Almighty  had  never 

nisheth  them  accordingly  with  more  boldnesse,  gifts,  and  assistance  than 
ordinary.  Christ's  witnesses  are  a terrible  party ; for  as  few  as  these  wit- 
nesses are,  none  of  their  opposits  do  gain  at  their  hand  ; whotvfr  hurldh 
them  eJmll  in  thi*  manner  be  tt/Jeil.  Though  they  be  despicable  in  sackcloth, 
yet  better  opjibiie  a king  in  hit  etrength,  ami  giving  onlert  from  hit  throne 
covered  in  cioath  of  date,  than  theni : though  they  may  burn  some  and  im- 
prison others,  yet  their  opposers  will  pay  sickerly  for  it.  This  is  not  be- 
cause of  any  worth  that  is  in  them,  or  for  their  own  sake ; lint  1.  for  His 
sake  and  for  His  authority  that  sendeth  them.  2.  for  the  event  of  their 
word,  which  will  certainly  come  to  passe,  and  that  more  tenibly,  and  as 
cerUinly,  as  ever  any  tcmporall  judgement  was  brought  on  by  Moses  or 
Elias.”  Jiurhatn't  Commentarie  upon  the  Hook  of  the  Heveiation,  p.  416. 

“ “ These  who  are  trusted  by  Christ  to  be  keei>er8  of  the  vineyard,  and 
his  ministers,  ought  also  to  be  respected  by  the  people  over  whom  they  are 
set;  and  Christ  allows  this  on  them.  Where  Christ  is  respected  and  gets 
his  due,  there  the  keepers  will  be  respected  and  get  their  due."  Durham'a 
Jixpotition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  pp.  4.’j0,  451.  Fergusson  complacently 
B.ay,s,  that  to  affront  a clergyman  by  not  believing  his  statement,  or  “ mes- 
sage,” as  he  terms  it,  is  a “ dLslionour  done  to  Cod.”  Fergutton't  Eximti- 
tion  of  the  Epittlet  of  Paul,  p.  422. 

“ “As  it  is  true  conceniing  vs,  that  necessitie  lycth  vpon  vs  to  preach, 
and  woe  will  l>ee  to  vs  if  wee  preach  not;  so  it  is  true  concerning  you,  that  a 
neces-sitie  lyeth  vpon  you  to  heare,  aud  woe  will  be  to  you  if  you  heare  not." 
Coioper't  Heaven  Opened,  p.  166. 

“ The  following  order  was  promulgated  by  the  Kirk-Session  of  Aberdeen 
on  the  12th  July  1607.  “ The  said  day,  iurespect  it  wes  delatit  to  the  ses- 

sioun  that  thair  is  sindrie  landvart  gcntillmeu  and  vtiieris  cum  to  tins  towne, 
qnha  mackis  thair  residence  thairin,  and  resortis  not  to  the  prcching  nattier 
on  iSaboth  nor  vlk  dayes  ; thairfor,  it  is  ordanit  that  time  eldcris  of  everie 
quarter  convene  with  the  mini.strie  in  the  scssioun  hous,  inimediatlie  efter 
the  ending  of  the  sennonc  on  Tuysday  ni.\t,  aud  thair  tak  vp  the  names  of 
the  gentilliiien  and  vthcris  skipperis  duelling  in  this  burgh,  quha  kepis 
nochi  the  Kirk,  nor  resortis  not  to  the  hering  of  Uodis  word ; and  thair 
mimes  being  taken  vp,  ordains  aue  off  the  ministeris,  with  a bailtie,  to  jias 
vuto  thame  and  admoneis  thamc  to  cum  to  the  preichingis,  aud  keip  the 
Kirk,  vthervayes  to  remowe  thame  atf  the  towne.”  Selectiont from  thx  He- 
cord*  of  the  Kirk  Se*tivn,  Presbytery  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  p,  6b.  It  was 
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failed  to  punish  eveiy  one  who  tried  to  supersede  it 
and  as  this  was  the  perfection  of  the  church,  those  who 
were  blind  to  its  merits,  were  given  over  to  wrath,  and 
were,  indeed,  the  slaves  of  Satan.^  The  clergy,  who 
held  this  language  respecting  their  opponents,  exhausted 

not  enough  to  go  occasionally  to  church  ; the  attendance  must  l>e  re^lar ; 
otherwise  the  clergy  were  dissatisfied,  and  punished  the  delinquents.  In  the 
Presbytery  Book  of  Strathbogie  it  is  recorded  that,  on  the  29th  SeptemlHjr 
1619,  “ Mr.  Johne  Reidfurd  being  posed  quhat  diligence  he  had  vseQ  to  the 
Lady  Frendraught,  reported,  shoe  had  hard  three  sermons,  and  so,  as  he 
thought,  shoe  intended  to  continow  ane  hearer.  The  bretheren,  considering 
her  long  continowed  contumacie  and  delay  of  her  process,  by  heiring  a lermou 
now  and  then,  thought  not  that  iind  of  heiring  satitfactorie,  quherfor  Mr. 
Robert  Watson,  and  .Mr.  Robert  Irving,  ver  ordained  to  goe  with  Mr.  Johne 
Reidfurd,  and  requyre  the  said  laidy  to  subscryv  the  Covenant,  quherby  shoe 
might  testitie  her  conformitie  vith  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  quhilk,  if  shoe  re- 
fused, the  said  Mr.  Johne  vas  ordained  to  pronunce  the  sentence  of  excom- 
muuicatioun  against  hir  before  the  Provincial!  Assemblie,  as  he  void  be  an- 
swerable therto.”  KxtracU  from  the  Perthgtery  Book  of  Strathbogie,  p.  115. 
Neither  distance,  nor  illness,  might  be  pleaded  asa  valid  excuse.  Under  no 
circumstances,  would  the  preachers  tolerate  the  affront  of  any  one  displaying 
an  unwillingness  to  hear  their  sermons.  In  1650,  “ corapeired  the  Lord 
Oliphant,  being  summonditfornot  keeping  his  parish  kirk  of  Abercherdour, 
vho  declared  his  inabilitic  of  bodie  many  tymes,  and  the  want  of  houses  for 
accommodating  him  and  his  familic  so  forr  distant  from  the  same,  vas  the 
onlie  cans,  quhilk  he  promised  to  amend  in  tym  comming.  Mr.  John  Reid- 
furd ordained  to  report  the  same  to  the  prcsb3rtrie,  and  vpon  his  continowed 
absence,  to  processe  him.”  PrtAyttry  Book  of  Strathbogie,  p.  149.  See  more 
on  4his  subject  in  BrgUters  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark,  pp.  5,  33,  67  ; 
Minutes  of  the  Presbyteries  of  St.  .indreics  ana  Cumtr,  pp.  67,  68,  90,  153  ; 
Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  pp.  18,  55,  132  ; and  Spalding's  History  of  t/se 
Troubles,  vol.  ii.  p.  57.  Spalding  also  mentions  (p.  114)  that  at  Aberdeen, 
in  1643,  the  clergy  discoursed  every  Tuesday,  Thui^ay,  and  Saturday,  in  the 
afternoon ; on  which  occasions,  “ the  people  is  compellit  to  attend  their 
Lectureis,  or  then  cryit  out  against.” 

“ “ And  it  may  be  truly  said,  as  the  Church  of  Scotland  hath  had  no 
detractors,  but  such  as  were  ignorant  of  her,  or  mis  informed  about  her,  or 
whom  faction,  partiality,  prejudice,  wickedness,  or  love  of  unlawful  liberty 
did  inspire  ; so  no  person  or  party  hath  endeavoured  hithertil  to  root  out 
Presbytery,  but  the  Lord  hath  made  it  a burdensome  stone  unto  them.” 
Saphtali,  sig.  B 2 rev.  “ The  Lord’s  wrath  shall  so  meet  his  enemies  in  the 
teeth,  wheresoever  they  turn,  that  they  shall  be  forced  to  forsake  their  pur- 
suing of  the  Church.’’  Dickson's  Fcplication  of  the  First  Fifty  Psalms, 
p.  115. 

**  “ The  true  children  of  the  Kirk  are  indeed  the  excellent  ones  of  the 
earth,  and  princes  indeed,  wherever  they  live,  in  comparison  of  allothermeu 
who  are  but  the  beastly  slaves  of  Satan.”  Dickson's  Fxjdication  of  the  First 
Fifty  Psalms,  p.  312.  Another  high  authority  carefully  identifies  “ the  true 
religion”  with  “the  true  presbyterial  profession.”  8ee  .in  Fnquiry  into 
Church  Communion  by  Mr.  Alexander  ShieUis,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Saint 
Andrews,  p.  126.  His  remark  applies  to  the  “Burgess-oaths.” 
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the  choicest  epithets  of  praise  on  themselves,  and  on  their 
own  pursuits.  When  one  of  them  got  into  the  pulpit, 
or  took  a pen  in  his  hand,  he  seemed  as  if  he  could  not 
find  words  strong  enough  to  express  his  sense  of  the  sur- 
passing importance  of  that  class  of  which  he  was  himself 
a member.®*  They  alone  knew  the  truth;  they  alone 
were  able  to  inform  and  enlighten  mankind.  They  had 
their  instruction  direct  from  heaven  ; they  were,  in  fact, 
the  ambassadors  of  Christ ; from  him  they  received  their 
appointment ; and  since  no  one  else  could  reward  them, 
so  no  one  else  had  a right  to  rule  them.®®  As  they  were 
messengers  sent  by  the  Almighty,  they  were  rightly 
termed  angels,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  to  listen 
to  their  minister,  as  if  he  really  were  an  angel  who  had 
descended  upon  earth.®^  His  parishioners,  therefore, 
were  bound,  not  only  to  acknowledge  him  and  provide 

**  Fergusson  gives  an  ingenious  turn  to  this,  and  sajs  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  praise  their  own  profession,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  others.  “ It  is  the  duty  of  Christ’s  ministers  to  commend  and  magnify 
their  office,  not  for  gaining  praise  and  esteem  to  themselves,  2 Cor.  iii.  1, 
hut  that  the  malice  of  Satan  and  his  instruments  may  bo  hereby  frustrated, 
2 Cor.  xi.  12,  who  labours  to  bring  that  sacred  calling  into  contempt ; that 
so  it  may  have  the  loss  of  success  upon  people’s  hearts.”  Fergxu»ont  Ex- 
potition  of  the  EfiUdee  of  J‘aiU,  p.  180. 

“ ‘ ‘ Neither  is  there  any  mediate  authoritie  betweene  the  Lord  and  his 
amhossadours,  in  the  affaires  of  their  message;  he  only  scndeth  them  ; he 
alone  gives  them  to  be  pastors  and  doctors,  etc. ; ho  alone  shall  judge 
them  ; he  alone  shall  reward  them  ; to  him  alone  they  must  give  an  accoinpt 
of  their  dispensation : and  he  himselfe  alone  doth  immediatlie  rule  them 
by  his  spirit  and  word.”  Forbet'  CerUiine  HecortU  touching  the  E»tate  of  Ote 
Kirk,  p.  435.  In  reference  to  these  amazing  pretensions,  the  Scotch  clergy 
were  constantly  terming  themselves  the  ambassadors  of  the  Deity  ; thereby 
placing  themselves  infinitely  alxive  all  other  men.  See,  for  instance,  Dur- 
nttm'e  Commeniarie  upon  the  Book  of  the  HevrUtlion,  pp.  86,  100,  160.  Dur- 
ham'» Law  Untealed,  pp.  85,  96  Ilaliihiirton't  tireat  Concern  of  Balvation, 
p.  402.  Ferguieon’t  Expotition  of  the  Epiellee  of  Paul,  pp.  17,  273.  BhiehU’ 
Enquiry  into  Church  Communion,  p.  72.  Binning's  Bermont,  vol.  ii.  p. 
118,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.  Abernethy'e  Phyeicke  for  the  Boule,  p.  122.  Monro’a 
Sermona,  p.  207.  Oilleapie’a  Aaron'a  Itoii  Bloaaoming,  pp.  240,413.  Cow/wr'a 
Heaven  Opened,  p.  166.  Itutherford'a  Free  DiapuUition  against  Pretended 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  p.  41.  Dickson's  Tnith's  Victory  over  Error,  p.  274. 
Oral)  a (ireat  and  Precious  Promises,  pp.  50,  74.  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the 
Bcrlpture,  p.  429.  Cockburn’a  Jacob's  Vow,  or  Man's  Felicity  and  Duty, 
p.  401.  Hutcheson’s  Exjwsition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  pp.  461,  479. 

•’  “ Ministers  are  called  Angels,  because  they  are  God’s  Messengers, 
intrusted  by  Him  with  a high  and  heavenly  imployment ; and  it  is  a title 
that  should  put  Ministers  in  mind  of  their  duty,  to  do  God's  will  on  earth 
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for  him,  but  also  to  submit  to  him.®*  Indeed,  no  one 
could  refuse  obedience,  who  considered  who  the  clergy 
were,  and  what  functions  they  performed.  Besides  being 
ambassadors  and  angels,  they  were  watchmen,  who  spied 
out  every  danger,  and  whose  sleepless  vigilance  protected 
the  faithful.®*  They  were  the  joy  and  delight  of  the 
eai’th.  They  were  musicians,  singing  the  songs  of  sweet- 

as  the  Angels  do  it  in  heaven,  in  a spiritual  and  heavenly  way,  cheerfully, 
willingly  and  readily;  and  it  thoijd  pul  in  mind  of  their  duty,  to  tale 

thin  word  off'  .Viniitlere  handi,  at  from  Anydt,"  Durham'!  Commentarie  uj>on 
the  Hook  of  the  UevrltUion,  p.  4!)(i.  “ Therefore  arc  Ministers  called  Angels, 

and  Angels,  Ministers.”  p.  .59(i.  Cockbuni  siiys  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
“ we  should  behave  ourselves  decently  and  reverently"  in  church  ; “ for  if  the 
presence  of  Kings  overawe  us,  how  much  more  should  the  presence  of  God 
and  Angels.”  Cockburn't  Jacob'!  Vow,  or  Man'!  Felicity  and  Duty,  p 356. 
Another  Scotch  divine  asserts  that  he  and  his  brethren  are  able  to  instruct 
the  angels,  and  free  them  from  their  ignorance.  See  the  audacious  passtige 
in  Feryuiion'i  Exjunition  of  the  EpMn  of  Paul,  p.  ISO  : “ Thu  may  com- 
mend the  minieten  of  the  yotpel  not  a little  unto  men,  and  beget  reverence  in 
them  towiu-ds  the  same,  that  even  the  blessed  angels  are  in  some  sort  bettered 
by  it,  and  that  it  is  therefore  respected  by  them : for  Paul  coramendeth  his 
office  from  this,  that  by  occasion  thereof  unto  the  principalities  and  powers, 
was  made  known  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.’  Though  angels  be  most 
ktiuwing  creatures,  as  enjoying  the  immediate  sight  and  presence  of  God, 
Matt,  xviii.  10,  yet  they  are  iqnorant  of  tome  ihinys,  which,  by  O'od't  way  of 
die/ieming  the  (loepel  to  his  church,  they  come  to  a more  fidl  knowledge  off.” 
After  this,  it  is  a slight  matter  to  find  Monro  insisting  that  “the  people 
should  consider  our  character  os  the  most  difficult  and  most  sacred.” 
Monro'!  Sermon*,  p.  20Si. 

“ “ He  is  obliged  to  minister  unto  them  in  the  gospel ; and  they  are 
obliged  to  submit  to  him,  strengthen  him,  acknowledge  him,  communicate 
to  him  in  all  good  things,  and  to  provide  for  him,”  <tc.  Durham  ! Com- 
nuJitarie  upon  the  Hook  of  the  llerelation,  p.  90.  That  the  clergy  are  “ rulers 
and  governors,”  and  that  their  business  is  “ ruling  and  watcliing  over  the 
flock,”  is  likewise  affirmed  in  Gillespie'*  Aaron't  Hod  Hlosnaniny,  pp.  172, 
313.  Compare  The  Correspondence  of  the  Itee.  llobert  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  IHl ; 
“ rule  over  the  people  and  speak  the  word and  Hutherford's  Free  Dis- 
putation against  J'reteiuled  Liberty  of  Conscience,  p.  41  : “ the  commanding 
power  in  the  Ambassjidour  of  Christ.  ” See  also  the  “ reverential  estima- 
tion” inculcated  in  Hoston's  Sermons,  p.  1»C. 

*•  “ Called  watchmen  by  a name  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  centinels 
in  armies  or  cities.”  They  are  “ Satiiu’s  greatest  eye-sores.”  Hutchesons 
Ex/iosition  on  the  Minor  Proplats,  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.  “ They 

being  made  watchmen,  do  thereby  become  the  butt  of  iSatau's  malice.” 
. . . . “ The  Enemy’s  principal  design  is  sure  to  be  against  the  watchman, 
becau.se  he  prevents  the  surprising  of  his  people  hy  8atan,  at  least  ’tis  his 
business  to  do  so.”  Halyburton's  Great  Concern  of  Sdvation,  p.  24.  Com- 
pare Guthrie's  Coniideratioiu  contributing  unto  tlte  Discocery  ofti<e  Dangers 
that  threaten  Religion,  p.  259  ; Fergusstm's  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
pp.  97,  106;  Durham’s  Ex/iosition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  pp.  278,  443; 
and  Wodrow'*  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  pp.  84,  244. 
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ness ; nay,  they  were  sirens,  who  sought  to  allure  men 
from  the  evil  path,  aud  save  them  from  perishing.®'^  They 
were  chosen  arrows,  stored  up  in  the  quiver  of  God.®^ 
They  were  burning  lights  and  shining  torches.  Without 
them,  darkne.ss  would  prevail;  but  their  presence  illu- 
mined the  world,  and  made  things  clear.®^  Hence  they 
were  called  stars,  which  title  also  expressed  the  eminence 
of  their  office,  and  its  superiority  over  all  others.®^  To 
make  this  still  more  apparent,  prodigies  were  vouchsafed, 
and  strange  lights  might  occasionally  be  seen,  wlxich, 
hoveruig  round  the  form  of  the  minister,  confirmed  his 
supernatural  mission.®*  The  profane  wished  to  jest  at 
these  things,  but  they  were  too  notorious  to  be  denied ; 
and  tliere  was  a well-known  case,  in  which,  at  the  death 


" One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Scotch  preachers  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  .ictiiivlly  ranks  liiiiiself,  in  this  respect,  as  doing  the  s.nme  work  as 
the  Son  of  God.  “ Christ  and  bis  ministers  are  the  musicians  tliat  do  apply 
their  songs  to  catch  men's  ears  aud  hearts,  if  so  bo  they  may  stop  tlieir 
course  and  not  perish.  These  are  blessed  syrens  that  do  so."  Binning’ s 
Semi'jtu,  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 

“ Kutherhird  terms  himself,  “ a chosen  arrow  hid  in  his  quiver.” 
IIowU's  liio(fraphut  Scoticami,  p.  230.  To  read  the  coarse  materialism  con- 
tained in  tliis  and  other  extracts,  will,  I know,  shock,  aud  so  far  offend, 
many  pure  and  refined  minds,  whose  feelings  I would  not  needlessly  wound. 
But  uo  one  can  understand  the  history  of  tlie  Scotch  intellect,  wlio  refuses 
to  cuter  into  these  matters ; and  it  is  for  the  reader  to  choose  whether  or 
not  he  will  remain  iguoraiit  of  what  I,  ns  an  historian,  am  bound  to  dis- 
close. 1 1 is  remedy  is  easy.  He  has  only  either  to  shut  the  book,  or  else 
to  pass  on  at  once  to  the  next  chapter. 

" “ The  Lord  calleth  men  to  be  preachers,  and  hath  them  in  his  hand 
as  starres,  holding  them  out  sometime  to  ouc  part  of  the  world,  aud  some- 
time to  another,  that  we  may  communicate  light  to  them  that  arc  sitting 
in  darkness.”  Coicper's  Uettven  Opened,  p.  3(k). 

" “ Ministers  are  called  Stars,  fur  these  reasons : I.  To  signific  and 
point  out  the  eminence  and  dignity  of  the  oflice,  that  it  is  a glorious  aud 
shineing  office.  II.  To  point  out  what  is  the  especiall  end  of  this  office  ; 
It  is  to  give  light : as  the  use  of  Stars  is  to  give  light  to  the  world  ; so  it's 
Ministers  main  imployment  to  shine  aud  give  light  to  others  ; to  make  the 
world,  which  is  a dark  night,  to  be  lightsome.”  Durhnn't  CommentnrU 
upon  the  Boot  of  the  Kenehuion,  p.  43.  See  also  pp.  151,  368  j and  Dickson  » 
Truth's  Victory  over  Error,  p.  176. 

•*  The  Rev.  James  Kirkton  says  of  the  Rev.  John  Welsh,  that  some  one 
who  observed  him  walking,  “ saw  clearly  a strange  light  surround  him,  and 
heard  hitn  speak  strange  words  about  his  spiritual  joy.”  Belect  Biographies, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  vol.  i.  p.  12.  But  more  than  this  re- 
mains to  be  told.  The  hearts  of  the  Scotch  clergy  were  so  lifted  up  with 
pride,  that  they  believed — horrible  to  relate — that  they  had  audible  and 
verbal  communications  from  the  Almighty  God,  which  bystanders  could 
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of  a clergyman,  a star  was  miraculously  exhibited  in  the 
firmament,  and  was  seen  by  many  persons,  although  it 
was  then  midday.®® 

Nor  was  this  to  be  regarded  as  a solitary  occurrence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  usually  happened,  that  when  a Scotch 
minister  departed  from  this  life,  the  event  was  accom- 
panied by  portents,  in  order  that  the  people  might  under- 
stand that  something  terrible  was  going  on,  and  that  they 
were  incurring  a serious,  perhaps  an  irretrievable,  loss. 
Sometimes , the  candles  would  be  mysteriously  extin- 
guished, without  any  wind,  and  without  any  one  touch- 
ing them.®®  Sometimes,  even  when  the  clergyman  was 
preaching,  the  supernatural  appearance  of  an  animal 
would  announce  his  approaching  end  in  face  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  might  vainly  mourn  what  they  were  un- 
able to  avert.®’’  Sometimes  the  body  of  the  holy  man 
would  remain  for  years  unchanged  and  undecayed ; death 
not  having  the  power  over  it  which  it  would  have  had 
over  the  corpse  of  a common  person.®®  On  other  occa- 

hear.  One  of  these  stories,  relating  also  to  W elsh,  will  be  found,  as  tradi- 
tion handed  it  down,  in  Hovie't  nioffrophia  Scoticaiia,  p.  14S.  I cannot 
quote  such  blasphemy  ; and  those  who  doubt  my  statement  had  better  refer 
to  the  second  ^ition  of  Howie’s  work,  published  at  Glasgow  in  1781.  It 
may  probably  be  met  with  in  the  British  Museum. 

“ “ Mr.  Johne  M'Bimie  at  Aberdeen,  (but  first  at  the  South  Ferrie, 
over  aganis  the  Castell  of  Broughtie,)  a most  zealous  and  painfull  pastor,  a 
great  opposer  of  hierarchie.  He  was  a shyning  torch  and  a burning  starre  ; 
wherefore  the  Lord  miraculonslie  made,  at  his  death,  a starre  to  appeare  in 
heaven  at  the  noone-tyde  of  the  day ; whilk  many  yit  alive  testifies  that 
they  did  evidentlie  see  it,  (at  Whitsunday  1609).”  How's  History  of  tlw 
Kiri  of  Scotland,  p.  421. 

" Mr.  James  Stirling,  minister  of  Barony,  Glasgow,  writes  respecting 
his  father,  Mr.  John  Stirling,  minister  at  Kilbarchan,  that  the  “ day  he 
was  burryed  ther  wer  two  great  candles  burning  in  the  chamber,  and  they 
did  go  out  most  surprisingly  without  any  wind  causing  them  to  go  out." 
Aiuuecta,  or  .Vaterials  for  a History  of  lUmariabU  Providences,  by  the  Kev. 
Robert  Wodrow,  vol.  lii.  p.  .37. 

•’  “ This  night,  Glanderston  told  me,  that  it  was  reported  for  a truth  at 
Burroustoness,  that  about  six  weeks  since  Mr.  David  Williamson  was 
preaching  in  his  own  church  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  midle  of  the  sermon, 
a ratton  came  and  sat  doun  on  his  Bible.  This  made  him  stope ; and  after 
a little  pause,  he  told  the  congregation  that  this  was  a message  of  God  to 
him,  and  broke  off  his  sermon,  and  took  a formall  fareweel  of  his  people, 
and  went  home,  and  continoucs  sick.”  Wodrow’s  Analecta,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

• “ The  same  person”  (i.  e.  the  Rev.  Mr.  White)  “ adds,  that  some  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Bruce’s  grave  was  opened,  to  lay  in  bis  grandchild,  bis  body 
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sions,  notice  was  given  to  him  of  his  death,  years  before 
it  occurred and,  to  strike  greater  awe  into  the  public 
mind,  it  was  remarked,  that  when  one  minister  died, 
others  were  taken  away  at  the  same  time,  so  that,  the 
bereavement  being  more  widely  felt,  men  might,  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  shock,  be  rendered  sensible  of  the  in- 
estimable value  of  those  preachers  whose  lives  were  hap- 
pily spared.™ 

It  was,  moreover,  generally  understood,  that  a minis- 
ter, during  his  abode  in  this  world,  was  miraculously 
watched  over  and  protected.  He  was  peculiai’ly  favoured 
by  angels,  who,  though  they  did  good  offices  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  true  church,  were  especially  kind  to  the 
clergy;’’^  and  it  was  well  known,  that  the  celebrated 
Rutherford,  when  only  four  years  old,  having  fallen  into 
a well,  was  pulled  out  by  an  angel,  who  came  there  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  his  life.™  Another  clergyman, 

was  almost  fresh  and  unoomipted,  to  the  great  wonder  of  many ; and  if  I 
riglit  rememlier,  the  grave  was  again  filled  up,  and  another  made.  The  fresh 
body  had  no  noisome  smell.  It  was  then  nearly  eighty  years  after  he  was 
buried.  My  informer  was  minister  of  Larbert  when  this  happened."  ItW- 
Zi/e  of  Bruce,  p.  150,  prefixed  to  Bruce's  Sermons.  , 

" “ lie”  (.John  Lockhart)  “ tells  me  Mr.  Robert  Paton,  minister  at 
Baruweel,  his  father-in-Iau,  had  a particular  for-notice,  seven  or  eight  years 
before,  of  his  death : That  he  siguifyed  so  much  to  my  informer.”  . . . 
“ When  my  informer  came,  he  did  not  apprehend  any  hazard,  and  signifyed 
so  much  to  his  father-in-lau,  Mr.  Paton.  He  answered,  ‘John,  John,  I am 
to  dye  at  this  time ; and  this  is  the  time  Qod  warned  me  of,  as  I told  you.  ’ 
In  eight  or  ten  dayes  he  dyed.  Mr.  Paton  was  a man  very  much  (beloved) 
and  jnighty  in  prayer.”  Wo<lrow’s  Atvdecta,  vol.  iii.  p.  451.  Compare  the 
case  of  Henderson  (in  Wodrow's  Correspondence,  vol.  iiL  p.  33),  where  the 
notice  was  much  shorter,  but  “ all  fell  out  as  he  had  foretold.  ” 

'•  “ Genenilly,  I observe  that  Ministers’  deaths  are  not  single,  but 
soverall  of  them  together.”  Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  iii.  p.  275. 

” The  Rev.  William  Row  (in  his  Continuation  of  Blair's  Autohioffraphy, 
p.  1.53)  says,  “ Without  all  doubt,  though  it  cannot  be  proven  from  Scrip- 
ture, that  every  one  has  a tutelar  angel,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  good  angels 
do  many  good  offices  to  the  people  of  God,  erpecially  to  his  ministers  and 
ambassadors,  which  we  do  not  see,  and  do  not  remark  or  know.” 

” “ Mr.  James  Stirling,  and  Mr.  Roliert  Mviir,  and  severall  others  in 
the  company,  agreed  on  this  accompt  of  Mr.  Rutherford.  When  about  four 
years  old,  he  was  playing  about  his  father’s  house,  and  a sister  of  his,  some- 
what older  than  he,  with  him.  Mr.  Rutherford  fell  into  a well  severall 
fathoms  deep,  and  not  full,  but  faced  about  with  heuen  stone,  soe  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  any  body  to  get  up  almost,  far  less  a child.  When  he  fell 
in,  his  sister  ran  into  the  house  near  by,  and  told  that  Samnell  was  fallen 
into  the  well ; upon  which  his  father  and  mother  ran  out,  and  found  him 
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who  was  in  the  habit  of  over-sloeping  himself,  used  to  be 
roused  to  his  duty  in  the  morning,  by  three  mysterious 
knocks  at  his  door,  which,  if  they  did  not  produce  a pro- 
per effect,  were  repeated  close  to  his  bed.  These  knocks 
never  failed  on  Sunday,  and  on  days  when  he  had  to  ad- 
minister the  communion ; and  they  lasted  during  the 
whole  of  his  ministry,  nntil  he  became  old  and  infirm, 
when  they  entirely  ceased.''® 

By  the  propagation  of  these  and  similar  stories,  in  a 
country  already  prepared  for  their  reception,  the  Scotch 
mind  became  imbued  with  a belief  in  miraculous  inter- 
position, to  an  extent  which  M'ould  be  utterly  incredible 
if  it  were  not  attested  by  a host  of  contemporary  and  un- 
impeachable witnesses.  The  clergy,  partly  because  they 
shared  in  the  general  delusion,  and  partly  because  they 
derived  benefit  from  it,  did  every  thing  they  could  to  in- 


Eitting  on  the  grasse  beside  the  well ; and  when  they  asked  him,  IIou  he 
goto  out ! he  said,  after  he  was  once  at  the  hottomc,  he  came  up  to  the  tope, 
and  ther  was  a homiy  young  man  pulled  him  out  by  the  hand.  Tber  was 
noe  body  near  by  at  the  time  ; and  soe  they  concluded  it  was  noe  doubt  ane 
augell.  The  Lord  had  much  to  doe  with  him."  Wodroio't  Analecta,  vol.  i. 
p.  57.  See  also  vol.  iii.  pp.  8s,  SO,  where  this  circumstance  is  again  men- 
tioned as  “ a tradition  aiieiit  him”  in  the  place  of  his  birth. 

'*  “ Jlr.  VVilliain  Trail,  minister  at  ****,  tells  me  that  his  father,  Mr, 
William  Trail,  minister  at  Uorthwick,  used  every  morning,  when  ho  had 
publick  work  on  his  hand,  to  hear  three  knocks  at  his  chamber  dorc  ; and  if, 
throu  wearynes,  or  heaviness,  he  did  sitt  these,  ther  wer  ordinarily  three 
knocks  at  his  bed-head,  which  he  never  durst  sitt,  but  gott  up  to  his  work. 
This  was  ordinarly  about  three  in  the  morning.  This,  at  first,  in  his  youth, 
frighted  him ; but  at  lenlh  it  turned  easy  to  him,  and  he  believed  these 
knocks  and  awaknings  proceeded  from  a good  art.  That  these  never  faik‘d 
him  on  Sabbaths  and  at  Communions,  when  he  was  oblidged  to  rise  early  : 
'fhat  when  he  turned  old  and  infirm,  toward  the  close  of  his  dayes,  tliey 
intirely  ceased  and  left  him.”  H'oi/mic’t  Analecta,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  This 
work,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  is  invaluable  for  the  history  of  the  Scotch 
mind ; being  a vast  repertory  of  the  opinions  and  traditions  of  the  clergy, 
during  the  seventeenth,  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth,  ceutui-y.  Wod- 
row  was  a man  of  ability,  certainly  above  the  average  ; his  honesty  is  unim- 
peacliable,  as  the  Jealous  scrutiny  which  the  episcopalians  have  made  of  his 
great  work  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  decisively  proves  ; and 
he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  personal  and  epistolary  communication  with 
the  leading  characters  of  his  age.  I have,  therefore,  freely  used  his  Ana- 
lecta ; also  his  Collections  upon  the  Lives  of  Ministers,  w hich  is  likewise  in 
four  quarto  volumes  ; and  his  Correspondence,  in  three  thick  oemvo  volumes. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  competent  witness  respi-cting  the  senti- 
ments of  his  ecclesiastical  brethren.  It  would  be  impossible  to  hud  a more 
candid  one. 
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crease  the  superstition  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  fami- 
liarize them  with  notions  of  the  supernatural  world,  such 
as  can  only  be  paralleled  in  the  monastic  legends  of  the 
middle  ages.'^^  How  they  laboured  to  corrupt  the  national 
intellect,  and  how  successful  they  were  in  that  base  vo- 
cation, has  been  hitherto  known  to  no  modern  reader ; 
because  no  one  has  had  the  patience  to  peruse  their  in- 
terminable discourses,  commentaries,  and  the  other  re- 
ligious literature  in  which  their  sentiments  are  preserved. 
As,  however,  the  preachers  were,  in  Scotland,  more  in- 
fluential than  all  other  classes  put  together,  it  is  only  by 
comparing  their  statements  with  what  is  to  be  found  in 
the  general  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  the  time,  that 
we  can  at  all  succeed  in  re-constructing  the  history  of 
a period,  which,  to  the  philosophic  student  of  the  human 
mind,  is  full  of  great,  though  melancholy,  interest.  I 
shall,  therefore,  make  no  apology  for  entering  into  still 
further  details  respecting  these  matters ; and  I hope  to 
put  the  reader  in  possession  of  such  facts  as  will  connect 
the  past  history  of  Scotland  with  its  present  state,  and 
will  enable  him  to  understand  why  it  is,  that  so  great  a 
people  are,  in  many  respects,  still  struggling  in  darkness, 
simply  because  they  still  live  under  the  shadow  of  that 
long  and  terrible  night,  which,  for  more  than  a century, 
covered  the  land.  It  will  also  appear,  that  their  hardness 
and  moroseness  of  character,  their  want  of  gaiety,  and 
their  indifference  to  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  are 
traceable  to  the  same  cause,  and  are  the  natural  product 
of  the  gloomy  and  ascetic  opinions  inculcated  by  their 


In  illustration  of  this,  a volume  might  be  filled  with  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  the  Scotch  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any.  ‘‘  Yea,  it  can  hardly  be  instanced 
any  great  change,  or  revolution  in  the  earth,  which  hath  not  had  some 
such  extraordinary  herald  going  before.  Can  the  world  deny  how  some- 
times these  prodigious  signes  have  been  shaped  out  to  point  at  the  very 
nature  of  the  stroke  then  imminent,  by  a strange  resemblance  to  the  same, 
such  ns  a flaming  sword  in  the  air,  the  appearance  of  armies  fighting  even 
sometimes  upon  the  earth,  to  the  view  of  many  most  sober  and  judicious 
onlookers,  also  showers  of  blood,  the  noise  of  drummes,  and  such  like,  which 
are  known  usu.ally  to  go  before  warr  and  commotions.”  I’leming'i  Ful- 
filling of  tilt  Hcripturt,  1081,  p.  216. 
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religious  teachers.  For,  in  that  age,  as  in  every  other, 
the  clergy,  once  possessed  of  power,  showed  themselves 
harsh  and  unfeeling  masters.  They  kept  the  people  in  a 
worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  inasmuch  as  they  enslaved 
mind  as  well  as  body,  and  not  only  deprived  men  of  in- 
nocent amusements,  but  taught  them  that  those  amuse- 
ments were  sinful.  And  so  thoroughly  did  they  do  their 
work,  that,  though  a hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed 
since  their  supremacy  began  to  wane,  the  imprint  of  their 
hands  is  every  where  discernible.  The  people  still  bear 
the  marks  of  the  lash ; the  memory  of  their  former  ser- 
vitude lives  among  them ; and  they  crouch  before  their 
clergy,  as  they  did  of  old,  abandoning  their  rights,  sacri- 
ficing their  independence,  and  yielding  up  their  con- 
sciences, to  the  dictates  of  an  intolerant  and  ambitious 
priesthood. 

Of  all  the  means  of  intimidation  employed  by  the 
Scotch  clergy,  none  was  more  efficacious  than  the  doc- 
trines they  propounded  respecting  evil  spirits  and  future 
punishment.  On  these  subjects,  they  constantly  uttered 
the  most  appalling  threats.  The  language,  which  they 
used,  was  calculated  to  madden  men  with  fear,  and  to 
drive  them  to  the  depths  of  despair.  That  it  often  had 
this  consequence,  and  produced  most  fatal  results,  we 
shall  presently  see.  And,  what  made  it  more  effectual 
was,  that  it  completely  harmonized  with  those  other 
gloomy  and  ascetic  notions  which  the  clergy  inculcated, 
and  according  to  which,  pleasures  being  regarded  as  sin- 
ful, sufferings  were  regarded  as  religious.  Hence  that 
love  of  indicting  pain,  and  that  delight  in  horrible  and 
revolting  ideas,  which  characterized  the  Scotch  mind 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  A few  specimens  of  the 
prevailing  opinions  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
the  temper  of  the  time,  and  to  appreciate  the  resources 
which  the  Scotch  clergy  could  wield,  and  the  materials 
with  which  they  built  up  the  fabric  of  their  power. 

It  was  generally  believed,  that  the  world  was  overrun 
by  evil  spirits,  who  not  only  went  up  and  down  the  earth, 
but  also  lived  in  the  air,  and  whose  business  it  was  to 
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tempt  and  hurt  mankind.'^®  Their  number  wa.s  infinite, 
and  they  were  to  be  found  at  all  places  and  in  all  seasons. 
At  their  head  was  Satan  himself,  whose  delight  it  was  to 
appear  in  person,  ensnaring  or  terrifying  every  one  he 
met.^®  With  this  object,  he  assumed  various  forms.  One 
day,  he  would  visit  the  earth  as  a black  dog  on  an- 
other day,  as  a raven ;'®  on  another,  he  would  bo  heard 

Durham,  after  mentioning  “ old  abbacies  or  monasteries,  or  castles 
when  walls  stand  and  none  dwelleth  in  them,”  adds,  “ If  it  be  asked,  If 
there  be  such  a thing,  as  the  haunting  of  evill  spirits  in  these  desolate 
places?  We  answer  1.  That  there  are  evill  spirits  raiigeing  up  and  down 
tiirough  the  earth  is  certain,  even  though  hell  be  their  prison  properly,  yet 
have  they  a sort  of  dominion  and  abode  both  in  the  earth  and  air  ; partly, 
as  a piece  of  their  curse,  this  is  laid  on  them  to  wander ; partly  as  their 
exercise  to  tempt  men,  or  bring  spiritual!  or  temporall  hurt  to  them,”  die. 
Durham’i  Comtnenlarie  upon  the  Hook  of  the  Revelation,  p.  682.  So,  too, 
Hutcheson  (Evpoeition  of  the  Hook  of  Job,  p.  9) : “We  should  remember 
that  we  sojourn  in  a world  where  Devils  are,  and  do  haunt  among  ns and 
Fleming  {Fulfillinp  of  the  Scripture,  p.  217) : “ But  the  truth  itself  is  sure, 
that  such  a party  is  at  this  day,  encompassing  the  earth,  and  trafficking  up 
and  down  there,  to  prove  which  by  arguments  were  to  light  a ctndle  to  let 
men  see  that  it  is  day,  while  it  is  known  what  ordinary  familiar  convene 
many  have  therewith.  One  of  their  favourite  abodes  was  the  Shetland 
Islands,  where,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  “ almost  every 
family  had  a Brouny  or  evil  spirit  so  called."  See  the  account  given  by  the 
Rev.  John  Bratid,  in  his  work  entitled  .1  Hrief  Hetcription  of  Orkney,  Zet- 
land, Piyhtland-Firtli,  and  Caithnets,  pp.  Ill,  112,  Edinburgh,  1701. 

'*  “There  is  not  one  whom  he  assaulteth  not.”  Ahernethy  » Hhyeicke 
for  the  Soxde,  p.  101.  “On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left."  Cowper't 
Heaven  Opetud,  p.  273.  Even  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  “ most 
popular  divines"  in  Scotland,  affirmed  that  Satan  “ frequently  appears 
clothed  in  a corporeal  substance."  Memoirt  of  Charlee  Lee  Lewet,  written 
ly  Himnelf,  vol.  iii.  pp.  29,  30,  London,  1805. 

” “ This  night  James  Lochheid  told  me,  that  last  year,  if  I mistake  not, 
at  the  Communion  of  Bafron,  he  was  much  helped  all  day.  At  ni^ht, 
when  dark  somewhat,  he  went  out  to  the  feilds  to  pray ; and  a terrible 
slavish  fear  came  on  him,  that  he  almost  lost  his  senses.  Houever,  he  re- 
solved to  goe  on  to  bis  duty.  By  (the  time)  he  was  at  the  place,  his  fear 
was  off  him ; and  lying  on  a knou-side,  a black  dogg  came  to  his  head  and 
stood.  He  said  he  kneu  it  to  be  Satan,  and  shooke  his  hand,  but  found 
nothing,  it  evanishing.”  . . . . “ Lord  help  against  his  devices,  and 
strenthen  a^inst  them  1”  Wodrow't  Analecta,  vol.  i.  p.  24.  The  Reyuter* 
of  the  Premytery  of  Ijanark,  p.  77,  contain  a declaration,  in  16.50,  that 
“ the  devill  appeared  like  a little  whelpe,"  and  afterwards,  “like  a brown 
whelpe.” 

'•  The  celebrated  Peden  was  present  when  “there  came  down  the  ap- 
pearance of  a raven,  and  sat  upon  one  man's  head.” Thereupon, 

“ home,  Mr.  Peden  said  to  his  land-lord,  I always  thought  there  was 
Devilry  among  you,  but  I never  thought  that  he  did  appear  visibly  among 
you,  till  now  I nave  seen  it.  0,  for  the  Lord’s  sake  quit  this  way.”  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Hr.  Alexander  Peden,  late  Minioter  of  t/te  Gotpd  at  New 
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in  the  distance,  roaring  like  a hull.'®  He  appeared  some- 
times as  a white  man  in  black  clothes  and  sometimes 
he  came  as  a black  man  in  black  clotlies,  when  it  was 
remarked  that  his  voice  was  ghastly,  that  he  wore  no 
shoes,  and  that  one  of  his  feet  was  cloven.®*  His  strata- 
gems wore  endless.  For,  in  the  opinion  of  divines,  his 
cunning  increased  with  his  age ; and  having  been  study- 
ing for  more  than  five  thousand  years,  he  had  now  at- 
tained to  unexampled  dexterity.®®  He  eould,  and  he  did, 
seize  both  men  and  women,  and  earry  them  away  through 


GlndH<x  in  GaUowa\),  pp.  Ill,  112,  in  vol.  i.  of  Vi’aUxr's  Diographia  Pret- 
hgterinna. 

™ “ I heard  a voice  just  before  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and 
it  seemed  to  he  like  the  g;roaniiig  of  an  aged  man.  It  continued  so  some 
time.  1 knew  no  man  could  he  there ; for,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
where  I he.ard  the  groaning,  there  was  a great  stank  or  pool.  I nothing 
doubted  hut  it  was  Satan,  and  I guessed  his  design  ; hut  still  I went  on  to 
beg  the  child's  life.  At  length  he  roared  and  made  a noise  like  a hull,  ,and 
that  very  loud.  From  all  this  I concluded,  that  I had  been  provoking  God 
some  way  or  other  in  the  duty,  and  that  he  was  angry  with  me,  and  had  let 
the  enemy  loose  on  me,  and  might  give  him  leave  to  tear  me  in  pieces. 
This  made  me  intreat  of  God,  to  shew  me  wherefore  he  contended,  and 
begged  he  would  relmke  Satan.  The  enemy  continued  to  make  a noise  like 
a hull,  and  seemed  to  he  coming  about  tho  hedge  towards  the  door  of  the 
summer-seat,  Imllowing  as  he  came  along.”  Sttventou's  /{ftre,  Soul-Strtngth- 
filing,  ami  Comforting  CorJial  for  Old  and  Young  ChrUtian.^,  p.  2!1.  This 
book  was  published,  and  pn-pared  for  the  press,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Cupples.  tW'  .Mr.  Cupnles’  letter  at  the  beginning. 

"•  In  1084,  with  “ nlack  cloaths,  and  a blue  band,  and  white  handcuffs.  ” 
Sinclair' f Satan  r Inriiiblf  ^S'orld  Discorertd,  p.  8. 

*'  “ He  observed  one  of  the  black  man's  feet  to  be  cloven,  and  that  the 
black  man's  apparel  was  black,  and  that  he  had  a blue  band  about  his 
neck,  and  white  hand  cuffs,  and  that  he  had  hoggers  upon  his  legs  witiiout 
shoes  ; and  that  the  black  man's  voice  was  hollow  and  ghastly.”  Satan'* 
Inruibtc  World  Dincocfred,  p.  9.  “ The  devil  .appeared  in  the  shape  of  a black 
man.”  p.  31.  See  also  Ilrand  » Description  of  Orhirg,  p.  126  : “ all  in  black.” 

” “ The  acquired  knowledge  of  the  Devill  is  great,  hee  being  an  ad- 
vancing student,  and  still  learning  now  above  five  the  nsand  yeares.”  7f«- 
therford's  Christ  Dt/ing  ami  Dratring  Sinners  to  llimselfe,  p.  204.  “ He 

knowes  very  well,  partly  by  the  quicknesse  of  his  nature,  and  partly  by 
long  experience,  being  now  very  neere  six  thousand  yecrcs  old.”  CoKpers 
Heaven  Oficned,  p.  219.  “ Hee,  being  compared  with  vs,  hath  many  vant- 

ages ; as  that  he  is  more  subtill  in  nature,  being  of  greater  experience,  and 
more  ancient,  being  now  almost  sixe  thousand  yeercs  old  ” /bid,,  p.  403. 
“ The  diuell  here  is  l)oth  diligent  and  cunning,  and  (now  almost  of  sixe 
thousand  yeeres)  of  great  experience.”  Abemelhg's  J‘hi/sicke  for  the  Soule,, 
p.  142.  ‘“Satan,  such  an  ingenious  and  experimented  spirit.”  liinning's 
Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  67.  “ His  great  sleight  and  cunning.”  Ibid.,  p.  110. 

Other  eulogies  of  his  skill  may  he  seen  in  Fergusson's  Exposition  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paid,  p.  470  ; and  in  Fleming's  Fulflling  of  the  Scripture,  p.  45. 
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the  air.®®  Usually,  he  wore  the  garb  of  laymen,  but  it 
was  said,  that,  on  more  tlian  one  occasion,  he  had  impu- 
dently attired  himself  as  a minister  of  the  gospel.®*  At 
all  events,  in  one  dress  or  other,  he  frequently  appeared 
to  the  clergy,  and  tried  to  coax  them  over  to  his  side.®® 
In  that,  of  course,  he  failed ; but,  out  of  the  ministry, 
few,  indeed,  could  withstand  him.  He  could  raise  storms 
and  tempests ; he  could  work,  not  only  on  the  mind,  but 
also  on  the  organs  of  the  body,  making  men  hear  and  see 

A “minister,''  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  states  that  he  is  “of  an  ex- 
cellent substance,  of  great  natural  parts,  long  experience,  and  deep  under- 
standing." tiindftir'ii  SnUin’a  IiieiniUe  World  Ducovtrrd,  p.  78. 

“ lu  Professor  Sinclair's  work  {Sittnn’s  InoitiUe  World  Ditcowred, 
p.  141),  we  Knd.  in  1C84,  “ an  evident  instance,  that  the  devil  can  transport 
the  bodies  of  men  and  women  through  the  air.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  carry 
her  far  off,  but  not  for  want  of  skill  and  power."  Late  in  the  .seventeenth 
century,  it  was  generally  lielieved  that  one  of  Satan’s  accomplices  was  lite- 
rally “ strangled  in  his  chair  by  the  devil,  least  he  should  make  a confession 
to  the  detriment  of  the  service.”  Craicfurd't  llittory  of  the  Shire  of  lUn- 
frew,  part  iii.  p.  319. 

.Sec  the  account  of  a young  preacher  being  deceived  in  this  way,  in 
Wodnno'e  Aiuilectii,  vol.  i.  pp.  lOil,  1(>1.  The  Rev.  Robert  Blair  detected 
the  cheat,  and  “ with  atic  awful  seriousness  appearing  in  his  countenance, 
lieg.ni  to  tell  the  youth  his  hazard,  and  that  the  man  whom  he  tiKik  fur  a 
Minister  was  the  Divel,  who  had  trepanned  him,  and  brought  him  into  his 
net ; advised  him  U>  be  earnest  with  God  in  prayer,  and  likewise  not  to  give 
way  to  dispair,  for  ther  was  yet  hope.”  The  preacher  had,  on  this  occa- 
sion. beeu  so  far  duped  as  to  give  the  devil  “a  written  promise”  to  do 
whatever  he  was  reipiested.  As  soon  ns  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blair  ascertained  this 
fact,  he  took  the  young  man  before  the  Presbytery,  and  narrated  the  cir- 
cumstance to  the  members.  “ They  were  all  strangely  affected  with  it, 
and  resolved  unanimously  to  dispatch  the  Presbitry  business  presently, 
and  to  stay  all  night  in  town,  and  on  the  morrow  to  meet  for  prayer  in  one 
of  the  most  retired  churches  of  the  Presbitry,  accpiainting  none  with  their 
business,  (but)  taking  the  youth  alongst  with  them,  whom  they  keeped 
alwise  close  by  them.  Which  was  done,  and  after  the  Ministers  had  prayed 
all  of  them  round,  except  Mr.  Blair,  who  prayed  last,  in  time  of  his  prayer 
there  cjime  a violent  rushing  of  wind  upon  the  church,  so  great  that  they 
thought  the  church  should  have  fallen  down  about  their  ears,  and  with 
that  the  youth’s  paper  and  covenant"  (i.e.  the  covenant  which  he  had 
signeil  at  the  request  of  S^tau)  “ droops  down  from  the  roof  of  the  church 
among  the  Ministers.” 

“ “The  devil  strikes  at  them,  that  in  them  he  may  strike  at  the  whole 
congregation.”  Jtoetoit'e  Sermone,  p.  \ii6.  Fleming  (Fu/flliiiff  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, p.  379 ) gives  an  account  of  bis  appearing  to  one  of  the  l^otoh  clergy. 
Comptire  Woaroxe'e  Aiodrcla,  vol.  iv.  p.  lit).  In  1(1^4,  Bruce  writes,  “I 
heard  his  voice  as  vively  as  ever  I heard  any  thing,  not  living  sleeping,  but 
waking.'’  Life  of  llruce,  p.  8,  prefixed  to  Briice'e  Srrmom.  The  only  re- 
medy was  immediate  resistance.  “ It  is  the  duty  of  called  ministers  to  go 
on  with  courage  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  notwithstanding  of  any  discour- 

VOL.  11.  B B 
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■whatever  he  chose.*®  Of  his  victims,  some  he  prompted 
to  commit  suicide,®'  others  to  commit  murder.®®  Still, 
formidable  as  he  was,  no  Christian  was  considered  to 
have  attained  to  a full  religious  experience,  unless  he 
had  literally  seen  him,  talked  to  him,  and  fought  with 
him.®®  The  clergy  were  constantlj'  preaching  about  him, 
and  preparing  their  audience  for  an  interview  with  their 
gi'cat  enemy.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  people  be- 


agement  of  that  kind,  receiving  manfully  the  first  onset  chiefly  of  Satan’s 
fury,  as  knowing  their  ceding  to  him  will  make  him  more  cruel.”  Fergut- 
ton't  Exposition  of  tht  Epistles  of  Patti,  p.  74.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Scotch  clergy  often  complimented  each  other  on  having  haffled  him, 
and  thereVry  put  him  iii  a passion.  Thus,  in  Dickson  writes  to  Hoyd  : 
“The  devil  is  mad  against  you,  he  fesirs  hi.s  kingdom.”  Life  of  linbert 
Bogd,  in  H'odroie's  t telections  v/ion  the  Lives  of  Ministers,  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
p.  238.  See  also  pp.  16.0,  236. 

“ “ He  can  delude  ears,  eyes,  <tc.,  either  by  misrepresenting  external 
objects,  or  by  inward  disturbing  of  the  fiiculties  and  organes,  whereby  men 
and  women  may,  and  do  often,  apprehend  that  they  hear,  see,  itc.  such 
and  such  things,  which,  indeed,  they  do  not.”  Durham's  Commentarie  upon 
the  Boot  of  the  Iterelation,  p.  128.  “ Raise  tempests.”  Dinning's  Sermons, 
vol.  i.  p.  122.  “ His  power  and  might,  whereby  through  God’s  permission, 

he  doth  raise  up  storms,  commove  the  elements,  destroy  cattle,’’  Arc.  Fer- 
guston’s  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  p.  264.  “ Hee  can  work  curi- 

ously and  strongly  on  the  walls  of  bodily  organs,  on  the  shop  that  the 
understanding  soule  lodgeth  in,  and  on  the  necessary  tooles,  organs,  and 
powers  of  fancie,  imagination,  memory,  humours,  senses,  spirits,  blond,” 
Arc.  Ruiherford's  Christ  Dging,  p.  212.  Semple,  giving  notice  of  his 
intention  to  administer  the  sacrament,  told  the  congregation  “ that  the 
Devil  would  be  so  envious  about  the  good  work  they  were  to  go  atmut, 
that  he  was  afraid  he  would  be  permitted  to  raise  a storm  in  the  air  with  a 
speat  of  rain,  to  raise  the  waters,  designing  to  drown  some  of  them  ; but  it 
will  not  be  within  the  compass  of  his  power  to  drown  any  of  you,  no  not  so 
much  as  a dog.”  Rrmartahle  Passages  of  the  Life  ami  Death  of  Mr.  John 
Semple,  M inister  of  the  (lospel,  pp.  168,  169,  in  vol.  i.  of  Walker's  DiograjJiia 
Preshgteriana. 

*'  Sinclairs  Satan's  fnvisihle  World  Discovered,  p.  1.37.  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Ex/>eriences  of  Marion  Diird  of  Greenock,  with  a Preface  hg  the 
liev.  Mr.  Cock,  pp.  43,  44,  4.5,  84,  85.  172,  222,  22.3. 

“ “ I shall  next  show  how  the  murderer  Siitan  visibly  appeared  to  a 
wicked  man,  stirred  him  up  to  stab  me,  and  how  mercifully  I was  delivered 
therefrom.”  The  .\ntohiographg  of  Mr.  Ho’tert  lilair.  Minister  of  St.  An- 
drews, p.  6.5.  See  also  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  .'tcripture,  ]>p.  379,  380. 

“ “ One  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  a very  popular  presbyteri.an  preacher  in  the 
North,  asked  a person  of  great  learning,  in  a religions  conference,  whether 
or  not  he  had  seen  the  Devil?  It  was  answeied  iiiin,  ‘That  he  had  never 
seen  him  in  any  visible  ai>pearance.’  ‘Then,  I assure  you,’  saith  Mr.  Hogg, 
‘that  yon  can  never  be  happy  till  you  see  him  in  that  manner;  that  is. 
untill  you  have  both  a personal  converse  and  combat  with  him.’”  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Eloquence,  pp.  28,  29. 
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came  almost  crazed  with  fear.  ‘Whenever  the  preacher 
mentioned  Satan,  the  consternation  was  so  great,  that  the 
church  resounded  with  sighs  and  groans.®^  The  aspect 
of  a Scotch  congregation  in  those  days,  is,  indeed,  hard 
for  us  to  conceive.  Not  unfrequcntly  the  people,  be- 
numbed and  stupefied  with  awe,  were  rooted  to  their 
scats  by  the  horrible  fascination  exercised  over  them, 
which  compelled  them  to  listen,  though  they  are  de- 
scribed as  gasping  for  breath,  and  with  their  hair  stand- 
ing on  end.®^  Such  impressions  were  not  easily  effaced. 
Images  of  terror  were  left  on  the  mind,  and  followed  the 
people  to  their  homes,  and  in  their  daily  pursuits.  They 
believed  that  the  devil  was  always,  and  literally,  at  hand  ; 
that  he  was  haunting  them,  speaking  to  them,  and 
tempting  them.  There  was  no  escape.  Go  where  they 
would,  he  was  there.  A suddeh  noise,  nay,  even  the 
sight  of  an  inanimate  object,  such  as  a stone,  was  capable 
of  reviving  the  association  of  ideas,  and  of  bringing  back 
to  the  memory  the  language  uttered  from  the  pulpit.®^ 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  this  should  be  the  case.  All 
over  Scotland,  the  sermons  were,  with  hardly  an  excep- 


*•  “ Ye  go  to  the  kirk,  and  when  ye  hear  the  devil  or  hell  named  in  the 
preaching,  ye  sigh  and  make  a noise.”  TAt  Latt  and  Heavenly  Speechet  of 
John,  Viecounl  Kenmure,  in  Select  ISioyraphies,  vol.  i.  p.  405. 

" Aiidrewr  Gray,  who  died  in  1656,  used  such  language,  “that  his  con- 
temporary, the  foresaid  Mr.  Durham,  observed.  That  many  times  he  caused 
the  very  hairs  of  their  head  to  stand  up.”  Hovie’t  Bioyraphia  Scoticaua, 
p.  217.  James  Hutcheson  boasted  of  this  sort  of  success.  “ As  he  ex- 
pressed it,  ‘ I was  not  a quarter  of  ane  hour  in  upon  it,  till  I sau  a dozen 
of  them  all  gasping  before  me.’  He  preached  with  great  freedome  all  day, 
and  fourteen  or  twenty  dated  their  conversion  from  that  sermon.”  I(W- 
row'e  Analecta,  vol.  i.  p.  131.  When  Dickson  preached,  “many  were  so 
choaked  and  taken  by  the  heart,  that  through  terrour,  the  spirit  in  such  a 
measure  convincing  them  of  sin,  in  hearing  of  the  word  they  have  been 
made  to  fall  over,  and  thus  carried  out  of  the  church.”  Flemi>iy’»  Falfilliny 
of  the  Scripture,  p.  347.  There  was  hardly  any  kind  of  resource  which  these 
men  disdained.  Alexander  Dunlop  “ entered  into  the  ministry  at  Paislay, 
about  the  year  1643  or  1644.”  . . . . “ He  used  in  the  pulpit,  to  have  a 
kind  of  a groan  at  the  end  of  some  sentences.  Mr.  Peebles  called  it  a holy 
groan.”  Wodrovf e Analecta,  vol.  iii.  pp.  16,  21. 

” A schoolmaster,  recording  his  religious  experiences  {Wodrow't  Ana- 
lecta, vol.  i.  p.  246),  says  : “ If  any  thing  had  given  a knock,  I would  start 
and  shiver,  the  seeing  of  a dogg  made  me  alfrayed,  the  seeing  of  a stone  in 
the  fe:ld  made  me  affrayed,  and  as  I thought  a voice  in  my  bead  saying, 

‘ It’s  iSatan.'  ” 
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tion,  formed  after  the  same  plan,  and  directed  to  the 
same  end.  To  excite  fear,  was  the  paramount  object.®* 
The  clergy  boasted,  that  it  was  their  special  mission  to 
thunder  out  the  wrath  and  curses  of  the  Lord.®^  In 
their  eyes,  the  Deity  was  not  a beneficent  being,  but  a 
cruel  and  remorseless  tyrant.  They  declared  that  all  man- 
kind, a very  small  portion  only  excepted,  were  doomed 
to  eternal  misery.  And  when  they  came  to  describe 
what  that  misery  was,  their  dark  imaginations  revelled 
and  gloated  at  the  prospect.  In  the  pictures  which  they 
drew,  they  reproduced  and  heightened  the  barbarous 
imagery  of  a barbarous  age.  They  delighted  in  telling 
their  hearers,  that  they  would  bo  roasted  in  great  fires, 
and  hung  up  by  their  tongues.®®  They  were  to  be  lashed 

“ Only  those  who  are  ext^sively  read  in  the  theological  literature  of 
that  time,  can  fonn  an  idea  of  this,  its  almost  universal  tendency.  During 
about  a hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  Scotch  pulpits  resound^  with  the 
most  frightful  denunciations.  The  sins  of  the  people,  the  vengeituce  of 
Ood,  the  activity  of  Satan,  and  the  pains  of  hell,  were  the  leading  topics, 
lu  this  world,  calamities  of  every  kind  were  announced  as  inevitable  ; they 
were  immediately  at  hand ; that  generation,  perhaps  that  year,  should  not 
pass  away  without  the  worst  evils  which  could  be  conceived,  falling  on  the 
whole  country.  I will  merely  quote  the  opening  of  a sermon  which  is  now 
lying  befdre  me,  and  which  was  preached,  in  HJ82,  by  no  less  a mau  than 
Alexander  Peden.  “ There  is  three  or  four  things  that  I have  to  tell  you  this 
day  ; and  the  first  is  this,  A bloody  sword,  a bloody  sword,  a bloody  sword, 
for  thee,  0 Scotland,  that  shall  reach  the  most  part  of  you  to  the  veiy  heart. 
And  the  second  is  this.  Many  a mile  shall  ye  travel  in  thee,  0 .Scotland  1 
and  shall  see  nothing  but  waste  places.  The  third  is  this.  The  most  fertile 
places  in  thee,  O Scotland  I shall  be  wa.ste  as  the  mountain  tops.  And 
fourthly.  The  women  with  child  in  thee,  0 Scotland!  shall  be  dashed  in 

fiieces.  And  fifthly.  There  hath  been  many  conventicles  in  thee,  0 Scot- 
aud  1 but  ere  it  be  long,  God  sliall  have  a conventicle  in  thee,  that  shall 
make  thee  Scotland  tremble.  Many  a preaching  hath  God  wared  on  thee, 
0 Scotland ! but  ere  it  be  long  God’s  judgments  shall  be  as  frequent  in 
Scotland  as  these  precious  meetings,  wherein  he  sent  forth  liis  faittiful  se-r- 
vants  to  give  faithful  warning  in  his  name  of  their  haziird  in  apostatizing 
from  God,  and  in  breaking  all  his  noble  vows.  God  sent  out  a Welsh,  a Ca- 
meron, a Cargill,  and  a Semple  to  preach  to  thee ; but  ere  lung  God  shall 
preach  to  thee  by  a bloody  sword.”  &nno/is  by  Eminent  JJivinet,  pp. 
47,  48. 

•'  To  “ thunder  out  the  Lord’s  wrath  and  curse.”  Durhnm'e  Cum- 
metUarie  npon  the  Book  of  the  Jteoelntion,  p.  191.  “ It  is  the  duty  of  Mini- 

sters to  preach  judgments.”  Hutchteon’e  Expoeiiion  on  the  Minor  Vrophele, 
Tol.  i.  p.  !)3.  “ If  ministers  when  they  threaten  t>e  not  the  more  seiious 

and  fervent,  the  most  terrible  threatening  will  but  little  affect  the  most 
part  of  hearers.  " Eeryueton' f Expotiiion  of  the  Epistlee  of  Paul,  p.  421. 

“ The  clergj’  were  not  ashamed  to  propagate  a stoiy  of  a boy  who,  in  a 
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with  scorpioiw,  and  see  their  companions  writhing  and 
howling  around  them.'*®  They  were  to  be  thrown  into 
boiling  oil  and  scalding  lead.®’'  A river  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, broader  than  the  earth,  was  prepared  for  them ;®® 
in  that,  they  were  to  be  immersed;  their  bones,  their 
lungs,  and  their  liver,  were  to  boil,  but  never  be  con- 
sumed.®® At  the  same  time,  worms  were  to  prey  upon 
them ; and  while  these  were  gnawing  at  their  bodies, 
they  Avere  to  be  surrounded  by  devils,  mocking  and 
making  pastime  of  their  pains."*®  Such  were  the  first 
stages  of  sutfering,  and  they  were  only  the  first.  For 
the  torture,  besides  being  unceasing,  was  to  become 
gradually  worse.  So  refined  was  the  cruelty,  that  one 
hell  was  succeeded  by  another ; and,  lest  the  sufiferer 
should  grow  callous,  he  was,  after  a time,  moved  on,  that 
he  might  undergo  fi'esh  agonies  in  fresh  places,  provision 
being  made  that  the  torment  should  not  pall  on  the  sense, 
but  should  be  varied  in  its  character,  as  well  as  eternal 
in  its  duration.'®* 

trance,  had  been  mysteriously  conveyed  to  hell,  and  thence  permitted  to 
revisit  the  earth,  llis  account,  which  is  carefully  preserved  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Wodrow  {AnaUctn,  vol.  i.  p.  51)  was,  that  “ ther  wer  great  fires 
and  men  roasted  in  them,  and  then  cast  into  rivers  of  cold  water,  and  then 
into  l>oyliiig  water ; others  hung  up  by  the  tongue.” 

“ Seortched  in  hell-fire  and  hear  the  howling  of  their  fellow-prisoners, 
and  see  the  ugly  devils,  the  bloody  scorpions  with  which  Satan  lasheth 
miserable  Boules. " Hutherfonl  t Vhritt  />y»«<y,  pp.  41)1,  492. 

•'  “ Boiling  oil,  burning  brimstone,  scalding  lead.”  Sermon*  by  Eminent 
Divine*,  p.  362. 

“ “ A river  of  fire  and  brimstone  broader  than  the  earth.”  RuiherfnrtV » 
Rdiyiou*  Ijetter*,  p.  35.  “ See  the  poor  wretches  lying  in  bundles.  Imiling 
eternally  in  that  stream  of  brimstone.”  Ilalyburton  * (jreat  Concern  of  Sal- 
vation, p.  53. 

'•  “ Tongue,  lungs,  and  liver,  bones  and  all,  shall  boil  and  fry  in  a tor- 
turing fire.”  RtUlierforiV * Reliyiou*  Letter*,  p.  17.  “ They  will  be  universal 
torments,  every  part  of  the  creature  being  tormented  in  that  fiame.  When 
one  is  csist  into  a fiery  furnace,  the  fire  makes  its  way  into  the  very  bowels, 
and  leaves  no  memlx!r  untouched  : what  (sirt  then  can  have  ease,  when  the 
damned  swim  in  a lake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstone  f’  liotlon'*  Human 
Sature  in  it*  Fourfold  State,  p.  456. 

”•  “ While  wormes  are  sporting  with  thy  bones,  the  devils  shall  make 
pastime  of  thy  paines.”  Abernet/iy'*  J‘fiy*icte  for  the  Soule,  p.  97.  “ They 

will  have  the  society  of  devils  in  their  tonnents,  being  shut  up  with  them 
in  hell.”  Uotton'*  Human  A'ature  in  it*  FourfoUl  Stale,  p.  442.  “ Their 

ears  filled  with  frightful  yellings  of  the  infernal  crew.”  Ibid.,  p.  460. 

This  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  l^utcb  divines  is  tersely  summed  up 
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All  this  was  the  work  of  the  God  of  the  Scotch 
clergy.*^  It  was  not  only  his  work,  it  was  his  joy  and 
his  pride.  For,  according  to  them,  hell  was  created  be- 
fore man  came  into  the  world ; the  Almighty,  they  did 
not  scruple  to  say,  having  spent  his  previous  leisure  in 
preparing  and  completing  this  place  of  torture,  so  that, 
when  the  human  race  appeared,  it  might  be  ready  for 
their  reception."^  Ample,  however,  as  the  aiTangements 
■were,  they  were  insufficient ; and  hell,  not  being  big 
enough  to  contain  the  countless  victims  incessantly  poured 
into  it,  had,  in  these  latter  days,  been  enlarged.*®^  There 
was  now  sufficient  room.  But  in  that  vast  expanse  there 
was  no  void,  for  the  whole  of  it  reverberated  with  the 
shrieks  and  yells  of  undying  agony.*“®  They  rent  the 
air  with  horrid  sound,  and,  amid  their  pauses,  other  scenes 
occurred,  if  possible,  still  more  excruciating.  Loud  re- 
proaches filled  the  ear:  children  reproaching  their  pa- 
rents, and  servants  reproaching  their  masters.  Then, 
indeed,  terror  was  rife,  and  abounded  on  every  side.  For, 
while  the  child  cursed  his  father,  the  father,  consumed 
by  remorse,  felt  his  own  guilt ; and  both  children  and 


in  Binning' s Strmon»,  vol.  iii.  p.  130:  “You  shall  go  out  of  one  hell  into 
a worse ; eternity  is  the  measure  of  its  continuance,  and  the  degrees  of  itself 
are  answerable  to  its  duration.”  The  author  of  these  sermons  died  in  Ui03. 

And,  according  to  them,  the  barbarous  cruelty  was  the  natural  result 
of  His  Omniscience.  It  is  with  pain,  that  I transcribe  the  following  impious 
passage.  “ Consider,  Who  is  the  contriver  of  these  torments.  There  have 
been  some  very  exquisite  torments  contrived  by  the  wit  of  men,  the  naming 
of  which,  if  ye  understood  their  mature,  were  enough  to  till  your  hearts  with 
horror ; but  all  thete  fall  at  far  short  of  tht  tonnents  ye  are  to  endure,  at  the 
wisdom  of  man  falls  short  of  that  of  tJod."  . . . “ lafnite  wisdom  hat  con- 
trived that  evil.  The  Great  Concent  o f Salvation,  hy  the  late  lleeerend  Mr, 
Thomas  llulyhurton,  edit.  Edinburgh,  1722,  p.  l.’id. 

“ .Men  wonder  wliat  he  could  be  doing  all  that  time,  if  we  may  call  it 
time  which  hath  no  beginning,  and  how  he  was  employed.”  ..."  Remem- 
ber that  which  a godly  man  answered  some  wanton  curious  wit,  who,  iii 
scorn,  demanded  the  same  of  him — ‘ He  was  preparing  hell  for  curious  and 
proud  fools,’  said  he.”  Binning' s Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  194. 

'«  “ Hell  hath  inlarged  itselfe.”  Abernethy's  Physicke  for  the  Soule, 
p.  146.  . 

“ Eternal  shriekings.”  Sermons  hy  Eminent  Dirines,  p.  394.  “ Screak- 
ings  and  bowlings.”  Gray's  Great  and  Precious  Promises,  p.  20.  “0  ! the 

screechs  and  ycTs  that  will  be  in  hell.”  Durham's  Commentarie  U}>on  the 
Book  of  the  llerdation,  p.  6«>4.  “ The  horrible  scricches  of  them  who  are 

burnt  in  it.”  Cow/^’s  Jleaven  Oj/ened,  p.  175. 
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fathers  made  hell  echo  with  their  piercing  screams, 
writhing  in  convulsive  agony  at  the  torments  whicli  they 
suffered,  and  knowing  that  other  torments  more  gi-ievous 
still  were  reserved  for  them."^ 

Even  now  such  language  freezes  the  blood,  when  we 
consider  what  must  have  passed  through  the  minds  of 
those  who  could  bring  themselves  to  utter  it.  The 
enunciation  of  such  ideas  unfolds  the  character  of  the 
men,  and  lays  bare  their  inmost  spirit.  We  shudder, 
when  we  think  of  the  dark  and  corrupted  fancy,  the 
vindictive  musings,  the  wild,  lawless,  and  uncertain 
thoughts  which  must  have  been  harboured  by  those  who 
could  combine  and  arrange  the  different  parts  of  this 
hideous  scheme.  No  hesitation,  no  compunction,  no 
feelings  of  mercy,  ever  seem  to  have  entered  their  breasts. 
It  is  evident,  that  their  notions  were  well  matured ; it 
is  equally  evident,  that  they  delighted  in  them.  They 
w’ere  marked  by  a unity  of  conception,  and  were  enforced 
with  a freshness  and  vigour  of  language,  which  shows 
that  their  heart  was  in  their  work.  But  before  this 
could  have  happened,  they  must  have  been  dead  to  every 
emotion  of  pity  and  of  tenderness.  Yet,  they  were  the 
teachers  of  a great  nation,  and  were,  in  every  re.spect, 
the  most  influential  persons  in  that  nation.  The  people, 
credulous  and  grossly  ignorant,  listened  and  believed. 
We,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  living  in  another  realm 
of  thought,  can  form  but  a faint  conception  of  the  effect 


iM  « TiViien  children  and  servants  shall  go,  as  it  were,  in  sholes  to  the 
Pit,  cursing  their  parents  and  their  masters  who  brought  them  there.  And 
parents  and  masters  of  families  shall  be  in  multitudes  plunged  headlong  in 
endless  destruction,  because  they  have  not  only  murdered  their  own  souls, 
but  also  imbrued  their  Imnds  in  the  blood  of  their  children  and  servants. 
O how  doleful  will  the  reckoning  l>e  amongst  them  at  that  day  ! When  the 
children  and  servants  shall  upbraid  their  parents  and  masters.  ‘ Now,  now, 
we  must  to  the  Pit,  and  we  have  you  to  blame  for  it ; your  cursed  example, 
and  lamentable  negligence  has  brought  us  to  the  Pit.’  ” . . . “ And  on  the 
other  Imnd,  how  will  the  shrieks  of  parents  fill  every  esir  ? ‘ I have  damn'd 
myself,  I have  djimn’d  my  children,  1 have  damn'd  my  servants.  While  I fed 
their  bodies,  and  clothed  their  backs.  I have  ruined  their  souls,  and  brought 
double  damnation  on  myself.'”  Ilnlijburton' » Ormt  Concern  of  iSttlvalion, 
pp.  527,  528.  See  this  further  worked  out  in  /Jotton'e  Unman  Sature  in  it* 
Fonr-fM  State,  pp.  378,  379  ; “ curses  instead  of  salutations,  and  Uaring  of 
themselves,  and  raging  against  one  another,  instead  of  the  wonted  embraces.” 
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which  these  horrible  conceits  produced  upon  them.  They 
were  convinced  that,  in  this  world,  they  were  incessantly 
pursued  by  the  devil,  and  that  he,  and  other  evil  spirits, 
were  constantly  hovering  around  them,  in  bodily  and 
visible  shape,  tempting  them,  and  luring  them  on  to 
destruction.  In  the  next  world,  the  most  frightful  and 
unheard-of  punishments  awaited  them ; while  both  this 
world  and  the  next  were  governed  by  an  avenging  Deity, 
whose  wrath  it  was  impossible  to  propitiate.  No  wonder 
that,  with  these  ideas  before  them,  their  reason  should 
often  give  way,  and  that  a religious  mania  should  set  in, 
under  whose  influence  they,  in  black  despair,  put  an  end 
to  their  lives. 


""  William  Vetch,  “preaching  in  the  town  of  Jedburg  to  a great  con- 
gregation, said,  ‘ There  are  two  thousand  of  you  here  to  day,  but  I am  sure 
fourscore  of  you  will  not  be  saved  upon  which,  three  of  his  ignorant 
hearers  being  in  despair,  despatch’d  themselves  soon  after." 

Urian  Eloqwnuf,  p.  23.  See  also  the  life,  or  rather  panegyric,  of  Vetch  in 
Iloviie'f  Biofiraphui  iScotianui,  where  this  circumstance  is  not  denied,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  stated  to  be  no  “disparagement  to  him,”  p.  CO(i.  The 
frame  of  mind  which  the  teachings  of  the  clergy  encouraged,  and  which 
provoked  self-murder,  is  vividly  depicted  by  Samuel  Rutherford,  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  Scotch  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century.  “ Oh  1 hee 
lieth  down,  and  hell  lieddeth  with  him  ; hee  sleepeth,  and  hell  and  hee 
dreame  together ; he  riseth,  and  hell  goeth  to  the  fields  with  him ; hee  goes 
to  his  garden,  there  is  hell.”  . . . “ The  man  goes  to  his  table,  0 1 hee 
dare  not  eat,  hee  hath  no  right  to  the  creature ; to  eat  is  sin  and  hell ; so 
hell  is  in  every  dish.  To  live  is  sinuc,  would  faint  ckiut  Hranglintj ; 
every  act  of  breathing  is  sin  and  hell.  Hee  goes  to  church,  there  is  a dog 
as  great  as  a mountaiue  before  his  eye : Here  be  terrors.”  Huiherford' t 
ChriM  Dying,  1647,  4to,  pp.  41,  42.  Now,  listen  to  the  confessions  of  two 
of  the  tortured  victims  of  the  doctrines  enunciated  by  the  clergy ; victims 
who,  after  undergoing  ineffable  agony,  were  more  than  once,  according  to 
their  own  account,  tempted  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  “ The  cloud  lasted 
for  two  years  and  some  months.”  . . . “The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  did 
drink  up  my  spirits  ; night  and  day  his  hand  lay  heavy  upon  me,  so  that 
even  my  bodily  moisture  was  turned  into  the  drought  of  summer.  When 
I said  sometimes  that  my  couch  would  ease  my  complaint,  I was  filled  with 
tossings  to  the  dawning  of  the  day.”  . . . “ Amidst  all  my  downcastings, 
I had  the  roaring  lion  to  grapple  with,  who  likes  well  to  fish  in  muddy 
waters.  Ho  strongly  suggested  to  me  that  1 should  not  eat,  bccau.se  I had 
no  right  to  food  ; or  if  I ventured  to  do  it,  the  enemy  assured  me,  that  the 
wrath  of  God  would  go  down  with  my  morsel ; and  that  I had  forfeited  a 
right  to  the  divine  favour,  and,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  of 
God's  creatures.”  . . . “ However,  so  violent  were  the  temptations  of  the 
strong  enemy,  that  I frequently  forgot  to  e.at  my  bread,  and  durst  not 
attempt  it  ; and  when,  through  the  jiersuasion  of  my  wife,  I at  any  time  did 
it,  the  enemy  through  the  day  did  buffet  me  in  a violent  way,  assuring  me 
that  the  wrath  of  God  had  gone  over  with  what  I had  taken.”  . . . “ The 
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Little  comfort,  indeed,  could  men  then  gain  from 
their  religion.  Not  only  the  devil,  as  the  author  of  all 
evil,  but  even  Ho  whom  we  recognise  as  the  jiuthor  of 
all  good,  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  a cruel 
and  vindictive  being,  moved  with  anger  like  themselves. 
Tliey  looked  into  their  own  hearts,  and  there  they  found 
the  picture  of  their  God.  According  to  them.  He  was  a 
God  of  ten-or,  instead  of  a God  of  love.^“**  To  Him,  they 
imputed  the  worst  passions  of  their  omi  peevish  and 
irritable  nature.  They  a.scribed  to  Him,  revenge,  cun- 
ning, and  a constant  disposition  to  inflict  pain.  While 
they  declared  that  nearly  all  mankind  were  sinners  be- 
yond the  chance  of  redemption,  and  were,  indeed,  pre- 
destined to  eternal  ruin,  they  did  not  scruple  to  accuse 
the  Deity  of  resorting  to  artifice  against  these  unhappy 
victims ; lying  in  wait  for  them,  that  He  might  catch 
them  unawares.’™  The  Scotch  clergy  taught  their  hearers, 
that  the  Almighty  was  so  sanguinary,  and  so  prone  to 

enemy  after  all  did  so  pursue  me,  that  he  violently  suggested  to  ray  soul, 
that,  some  time  or  other,  God  would  suddenly  destroy  me  as  with  a thundcr- 
cLip  : which  so  filled  iny  soul  with  fear  and  pain,  that,  every  now  and  then, 
I looked  about  me,  to  receive  the  divine  blow,  still  expecting  it  was  a com- 
ing ; yea,  many  a night  1 durst  not  sleep,  lest  I had  awakened  in  everlast- 
ing flames.”  ,Su>'emont  Hare  Cortlitil,  pp.  11-13.  Another  poor  creature, 
after  hearing  one  of  Smiton's  sermons,  in  1740,  says,  “ Now,  I saw  myseif 
to  be  a condemned  ciiminal ; but  I knew  not  the  day  of  ray  execution.  I 
thought  that  there  was  nothing  lietween  me  and  hell,  but  the  brittle  thread 
of  natural  life.”  . . . “ And  in  this  dreadful  confusion,  I durst  not  sleej), 
least  I had  awakened  in  everlasting  flames.”  . . . “And  Ssitan  violently 
assaulted  me  to  take  away  ray  own  life,  seeing  there  was  no  mercy  for  me.” 
. . . “ Soon  after  this,  1 was  again  violently  assaulted  by  the  tempter  to 
take  away  my  own  life  ; he  presented  to  me  a knife  therewith  to  do  it ; no 
person  being  in  the  house  but  myself.  The  enemy  pursued  me  so  close, 
that  I could  not  endure  so  much  as  to  see  the  knife  iu  my  sight,  but  laid  it 
away.”  . . . “One  evening,  as  I was  upon  the  street,  Satan  violently  as- 
saulted me  to  go  into  the  sea  and  drown  myself ; it  would  be  the  easiest 
death.  Such  a fear  of  Satiin  then  fell  upon  me,  as  made  my  joints  to  shake, 
so  that  it  was  much  for  me  to  walk  home ; and  when  I came  to  the  door, 
I found  nobody  within  ; I was  afraid  to  go  into  the  house,  lest  Satan  should 
get  power  over  me.”  Memoir.i  of  the  Life  ami  Liur/teriencee  of  Marion,  JMird 
of  (Jreenock,  pp.  13,  14,  19,  4.5,  223,  224. 

llinning  Siiys,  that  “since  the  first  rebellion”  (that  is,  the  fall  of 
Adam),  “there  is  nothing  to  he  seen  but  the  terrible  countenauee  of  an 
augry  God.”  liinning  t t>eniioh»,  vol.  iii.  p.  2.54. 

i«  *1  jjg  if  were,  lie  in  wait  to  take  all  advantages  of  siuners  to 

undo  them.”  llutcheton'e  Ejrpoeition  on  the  Minor  Pruphett,  vol.  i.  p.  247. 
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anger,  that  lie  raged  even  against  walls  and  houses  and 
senseless  creatures,  WTcaking  Ilis  fury  more  than  ever, 
and  scattering  desolation  on  every  side.”“  Sooner  than 
miss  His  fell  and  malignant  purpose.  He  would,  they 
said,  let  loose  avenging  angels,  to  fall  upon  men  and  upon 
their  families.*^  Independently  of  this  resource.  He  had 
various  ways  whereby  He  could  at  once  content  Himself 
and  plague  His  creatures,  as  was  particularly  shown  in 
the  devices  which  He  employed  to  bring  famine  on  a 
people.'*^  When  a country  was  starving,  it  was  because 
God,  in  His  anger,  had  smitten  the  soil,  had  stopped  the 
clouds  from  yielding  their  moisture,  and  thus  made  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  to  wither.”^  All  the  intolerable  suf- 

"•  “ His  wrath  rages  against  walls,  and  houses,  and  scnselessc  creatures 
more  now  then  at  that  time”  (i.e.  at  the  time  when  the  Old  Testament  was 
written).  “ Sec  what  desolation  he  hath  wrought  in  Ireland,  what  eating 
of  horses,  of  intunts,  and  of  killed  souldiers,  hath  heene  in  that  land,  and  in 
Germany.”  Itiilltfrford'»  Fret  UitputiUiun  ugaintt  Pretended Libertg  of  Con- 
teimee,  pp.  244,  245. 

“ .-Ubeit  there  were  no  earthly  man  to  pursue  Christ’s  enemies  ; yet 
avenging  angels,  or  evil  spirits  shall  he  let  forth  upon  them  and  their 
families  to  trouble  them.”  Dicktoae  Fx/dication  of  the  First  Fifty  Pttslmt, 

p.  221). 

'*”  “ God  hath  many  wayes  and  mcanes  whereby  to  plague  man,  and 
reach  hit  contentmentt,"  Hutchemns  F.r/>otition  on  the  Jfinor  ProphHs, 
vol.  i.  p.  28U.  “ God  hath  variety  of  means  whereby  to  plague  men,  and 

to  bring  upon  them  any  afilietion  he  intendeth  against  them  ; and  particu- 
larly he  hath  several  wayes  whereby  to  bring  on  fiuuine.  He  can  arme  all 
his  creatures  to  out  off  men’s  provision,  one  of  them  after  another ; he  am 
make  the  change  of  aire,  and  small  insects  do  that  worke  when  he  plauseth.  ” 
Jbid.,  vol.  i.  p.  422.  The  same  divine,  in  another  elaborate  treatise,  dis- 
tinctly imputes  to  the  Deity  a sensation  of  pleasure  in  injuring  even  the 
innoceut.  “ When  God  sends  out  a scourge,  of  sword,  famine,  or  pestilence, 
suddenly  to  overthrow  and  cut  people  off,  not  only  are  the  wicked  reached 
thereby  (which  is  here  supposed),  but  even  the  innocent,  that  is  such  as  are 
righteous  and  free  of  gross  provocations;  for,  in  any  other  sense,  none  are 
innocent,  or  free  of  sin,  in  this  life.  Yea,  further,  in  trying  of  the  innocent 
by  these  scourges,  the  Lord  seems  to  act  at  one  delighted  tcith  it,  and  little 
resenting  the  great  extremities  wherewith  they  are  pressed.  ” JJulcheson  s Ex- 
position of  the  Book  of  Job,  lObi),  folio,  p.  123.  Compare  p.  359.  “ It  pleaseth 
the  Lord  to  cxer.ise  great  variety  in  afflicting  tlie  children  of  lueTi,”  <to. 
Hut,  after  all,  mere  extmets  can  give  but  a faint  idea  of  the  dark  and  malig- 
nant spirit  which  perviules  these  writings. 

m ••  'pjje  present  death  and  famine  quhilk  scases  vpou  many,  quhairby 
God  his  heavie  w rath  is  evidentlie  perceaved  to  l>e  kindlit  against  vs.”  .Vfec- 
tions  from  the  Minutet  of  the  Bynod  of  Fife,  p.  98.  “ Smiting  of  the  fruits 

of  the  ground.”  Hutcheson's  Ex/ositton  ott  the  Minor  Prophets,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

“ .Makes  fruits  to  wither.”  Jbid,,  vol.  ii.  p.  183.  “ Uce  restraiues  the  clouds, 
and  biudeth  up  the  wombe  of  heaven.  In  extreme  drought.”  liutherford't 
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ferings  caused  by  a want  of  food,  the  slow  deaths,  the 
agony,  the  general  misery,  the  crimes  which  that  misery 
produced,  the  anguish  of  the  mother  as  she  saw  her 
children  wasting  away  and  could  give  them  no  bread,  all 
this  was  Ilis  act,  and  the  work  of  Ilis  hands.*^^  In  His 
anger,  lie  would  sometimes  injure  the  crops  by  making 
the  spring  so  backward,  and  the  weather  so  cold  and 
rainy,  as  to  insure  a deficiency  in  the  coming  harvest.”® 
Or  else.  He  would  deceive  men,  by  sending  them  a 
favourable  season,  and,  after  letting  them  toil  and  sweat 
in  the  hope  of  an  abundant  supply.  He  would,  at  the  last 
moment,  suddenly  step  in,  and  destroy  the  corn  just  as 
it  was  fit  to  be  reaped.”®  For,  the  God  of  the  Scotch 
Kirk  was  a God  who  tantalized  His  creatures  as  well  as 
punished  them  ; and  when  He  was  provoked.  Ho  would 
first  allure  men  by  encouraging  their  expectations,  in 
order  that  their  subsequent  misery  might  be  more  poig- 
nant.*” 

Under  the  influence  of  this  hon-iblo  creed,  and  from 
the  unbounded  sway  exercised  by  the  clergy  who  advo- 

ChrUt  Dyitiff,  p.  52.  “Sometimo  hee  maketh  the  heaucu  aboue  as  brasse, 
aud  the  earth  bcueatli  as  iron  ; so  that  albeit  men  labour  and  sow,  yet  they 
rcceiue  no  eiicrease : sonietiiiie  againe  hue  gines  in  due  season  the  first  and 
latter  mine,  so  that  the  earth  renders  abundance,  but  the  Lord  by  blasting 
windes,  or  by  the  caterpiller,  canker-worme  and  grasse-hopper  doth  con- 
sume them,  who  come  out  as  exacters  and  officers  sent  from  God  to  poind 
men  in  their  goods.”  Cou>per'$  Hetteen  OjieneJ,  p.  d.'Jd. 

“ Under  the  late  dearth  this  pei'ple  suffered  greatly,  the  poor  were 
numerous,  and  many,  especially  about  the  town  of  Kilsyth,  were  at  the 
point  of  stiirving ; yet,  .as  1 frequently  observed  to  them,  I could  not  see 
any  one  turning  to  the  Lord  who  emote  them,  or  crying  to  him  because  of 
their  sins,  while  they  howled  upon  their  betle  for  bread,  Ilobe'i  Sarrativei 
of  the  L'xtraordiiuiry  Work  of  the  fipirit  of  Ood,  p.  68. 

"*  SicyU'e  Diary,  pp.  lo2,  15."}.  Much  rain  in  the  autumn,  was  ‘‘  the 
Lord's  displeasure  upon  the  laud.”  Minutes  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Saint 
Andrews  and  Cujwir,  p.  179. 

”•  “ -Men  sweat,  till,  sow  much,  and  the  sun  and  summer,  and  clouds, 
warme  dewes  and  raines  smile  upon  cornea  and  ineddowej,  yet  God  steppeth 
in  betweene  the  mouth  of  the  husbandman  aud  the  sickle,  and  blasteth  all.  ” 
Rutherford  s Christ  Jtyiny,  p.  87.  Compare  Uaillie's  Letters,  vol.  iii.  p.  52, 
on  the  “ continuance  of  very  intemperate  rain  upon  the  cunis,"  as  one  of 
the  “ great  signs  of  the  wrath  of  God.” 

*”  “ When  the  Lord  is  provoked,  he  can  not  only  send  an  affliction,  but 
so  order  it,  by  faire  appearances  of  a lietter  lot,  aud  heightening  of  the  sin- 
ners expectation  and  desire,  os  may  make  it  most  sad.”  llutcheson's  Ex- 
position on  the  Minor  Propitets,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9,  10. 
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cated  it,  the  Scotch  mind  was  thrown  into  such  a state, 
that,  during  the  seventeenth,  and  part  of  the  eighteenth, 
century,  some  of  the  noblest  feelings  of  which  our  nature 
is  capable,  the  feelings  of  hope,  of  love,  and  of  gratitude, 
were  sot  aside,  and  were  replaced  by  the  dictates  of  a 
servile  and  ignominious  fear.  The  physical  sulferings 
to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable,  nay,  even  the  very 
accidents  to  which  we  are  casually  exposed,  were  believed 
to  proceed,  not  from  our  ignorance,  nor  from  our  care- 
lessness, but  from  the  rage  of  the  Deity.  If  a fire  chanced 
to  break  out  in  Edinburgh,  the  greatest  alarm  was  ex- 
cited, becau.se  it  was  the  voice  of  (iod  crying  out  against 
a luxurious  and  dissolute  city.”*  If  a boil  or  a sore  ap- 
peared on  your  body,  that,  too,  was  a divine  puni.shment, 
and  it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  might  lawfully 
be  cured.”®  The  small-pox,  being  one  of  the  most  fatal 
us  well  as  one  of  the  most  loathsome  of  all  di.seases,  was 
especially  sent  by  God ; and,  on  that  account,  the  remedy 
of  inoculation  was  scouted  as  a profane  attempt  to  frus- 
trate Ilis  intentions.^^  Other  disorders,  which,  though 

”•  In  icon,  there  wag  a fire  in  Edinbnr^li ; whereupon  Moiicrief,  in  his 
sennoii  neit  day,  “ told  us,  ‘ That  God’s  voice  was  crying  to  this  city,  and 
that  he  was  come  to  the  very  ports,  and  was  crying  over  tlie  walls  to  us ; 
that  we  should  amend  our  ways,  lest  he  should  come  to  our  city,  and  con- 
sume us  ill  a terrible  manner.’  I cannot  tell  what  this  Dispensation  of 
Providence  wrought  on  me,”  <tc.  Hemoira  or  Hpiritrial  Extrciata  of  Klim- 
beth  Waal,  wriUen  by  her  own  J/and,  pp.  41,  42.  See  also,  at  pp.  122,  123, 
the  account  of  another  coiiflagration,  where  it  is  said,  “there  was  much  of 
God  to  be  seen  in  this  fire.”  Compare  a curious  passage  in  Calderwood’a 
Iliatory  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  pp.  45o,  4;i(J. 

The  Kev.  James  Fraser  had  a boil,  and  afterwards  a fever.  “ During 
this  siekne.ss  he  miraculously  allayed  the  paiu  of  my  boil,  and  speedily,  and 
that  without  means,  cured  it ; for  however  I bought  some  things  to  pre- 
vent it,  yet,  looking  on  it  as  a punishment  from  God,  I knew  not  if  I could 
be  free  to  take  the  rod  out  of  his  hand,  and  to  counterwork  him.”  Memoirs 
of  the  /lev.  Jamea  Fniaer  of  Urea,  Miniater  of  the  (loajnd  at  Culroaa,  irritten 
by  Jlimaelf,  in  Select  liioyra/diiea,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.  lJurham  declaims  against 
“Sinful  shunuiiig  and  shifting  off  suffering;”  and  Rutherford  says,  “No 
man  should  rejoice  at  weakness  and  diseases ; but  I think  we  may  have  a 
sort  of  gladness  at  boils  and  sores,  because,  without  them,  Christ’s  fingers, 
as  a slain  Lord,  should  never  have  touched  our  skin.’’  Durham'a  Law  Cn- 
aealrd,  p.  KiO;  lliUherford’a  JMiyioua  Jerttera,  p.  26.0.  I do  not  know  what 
effect  these  passages  may  produce  upon  the  reader ; but  it  makes  my  flesh 
creep  to  quote  them.  Compare  Stevenaon'a  Hare,  SoiU-atrenyiheniny,  and 
Conifortiny  Cordial,  p.  35. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  Scotch 
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less  terrible,  were  very  painful,  proeeeded  from  the  same 
souree,  and  all  owed  their  origin  to  the  anj'er  of  the  Al- 
mighty.’*' In  every  thing.  His  power  was  displayed,  not 
by  increasing  the  happiness  of  men,  nor  by  adding  to 
their  comforts,  but  by  hurting  and  vexing  them  in  all 
possible  ways.  His  hand,  always  raised  against  the 
people,  would  sometimes  deprive  them  of  wine  by  caus- 
ing the  vintage  to  fail  sometimes,  would  destroy  their 
cattle  in  a storm  and  sometimes,  would  even  make 

clergy  gave  up  this  notion.  At  last,  even  they  became  influenced  by  the 
ridicule  to  which  their  superstition  exposed  them,  and  which  produced 
more  effect  than  any  argument  could  have  done.  The  doctrines,  however, 
which  they  and  their  predecessors  had  long  inculcated,  had  so  corrupted 
the  pojiular  mind,  that  instances  will,  I believe,  be  found  even  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  of  the  Scotch  deeming  precautions  against  small-pox  to  be 
criminal,  or,  as  they  called  it,  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.  The  latest 
evidence  1 can  at  this  moment  put  my  hand  on,  is  in  a volume  published 
in  1797.  It  is  stated  by  the  Rev.  John  Paterson,  that,  in  the  parish  of 
Auldearn,  in  the  county  of  Naim,  “ Very  few  have  fiillen  a sacrifice  to  the 
small-pox,  though  the  people  are  in  general  averse  to  inoculation,  from  the 
general  gloominess  of  their  faith,  which  teaches  them,  that  all  diseases 
which  afflict  the  human  frame  are  instances  of  the  Divine  interposition,  for 
the  punishment  of  sin  ; any  interference,  therefore,  on  their  part,  they 
deem  an  nsnrpation  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty.’’  AVaninV’s  S/'i- 
ti'stica/  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xix.  p.  618,  Edinburgh,  1797.  See  also 
vol.  xiv.  p.  .'52,  Edinburgh,  This  is  well  said.  No  doubt,  so  abject, 

and  so  pernicious,  a superstition  among  the  people,  was  the  result  of  “ the 
general  gloominess  of  their  faith.”  But  the  Rev.  John  Paterson  has  for- 
gotten to  add,  that  the  gloominess  of  which  he  complains,  was  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  tesichings  of  the  most  able,  the  most  energetic,  and  the 
most  venerated  of  the  Scotch  clergy.  Mr.  Paterson  renders  scant  justice  to 
his  countrymen,  and  should  rather  have  praised  the  tenacity  with  which 
they  adhered  to  the  instructions  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  receive. 

The  Rev.  John  Welsh,  when  suffering  from  a painful  disorder,  and 
also  from  other  troubles,  writes  : “ .My  douleurs  ar  impossible  to  expresse.” 
. . . . “ It  is  the  Lord’s  indignation.”  See  his  letter,  in  MUcHUviy  of  the 
Wodrow  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  658.  See  also  Cotc/ier’e  Heaven  Opened,  p.  12.8. 
A pain  in  one’s  side  was  the  work  of  “ the  liord”  (Memoirs  of  itarion  Laird, 
p.  9.")) ; so  was  a sore  throat  ( Wast's  Mein'drs,  p.  203) ; and  so  was  the 
fever  in  pleurisy,  It<jbe’s  Narratives  of  the  Extraordinary  Work  of  the  Spirit 
of  (Jod,  p.  66. 

In  January  1653,  “This  tyme,  and  mony  moncthis  befoir,  thair  wes 
great  skairshtie  of  wynes.  In  this  also  apj)ered  Godis  justice  toward  this 
natioun  for  abusing  of  that  blissing  many  yeiris  befoir.”  NicolVs  Diary, 
p.  105. 

™ This  idea  was  so  deeply  rooted,  that  we  actually  find  a public  fa.st 
and  humiliation  ordered,  on  account  of  “this  present  uncouth  storine  of 
frost  and  siiaw,  quhilk  lies  continewit  sa  lang  that  the  bestiall  ar  dicing 
thik  fauld.”  Records  of  the  Kirk  Session,  Vreshytery,  and  Synod  of  Aler~ 
dten,  p.  82. 
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dogs  bite  their  legs  when  they  least  expected 
Sometimes,  He  would  display  llis  wrath  by  making  the 
weather  excessively  dry;*“  sometimes,  by  making  it 
equally  wet.^-®  He  was  always  punishing  ; always  busy 
in  increasing  the  general  suffering,  or,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  time,  making  the  creature  smart  under  the 
rod.’*^  Every  fresh  war  was  the  result  of  His  special  in- 
terference ; it  was  not  caused  by  the  meddling  folly  or 
insensate  ambition  of  statesmen,  but  it  was  the  imme- 
diate work  of  the  Deitv,  who  was  thus  made  responsible 
for  all  the  devastations,  the  murders,  and  other  erimes 
more  horrible  still,  which  war  produces.'^®  In  the  inter- 
vals of  peace,  which,  at  that  period,  were  very  rare.  He 
had  other  means  of  vexing  mankind.  The  shock  of  an 
earthquake  was  a mark  of  His  displeasure  a comet 

“ There  was  a dog  bit  my  leg  most  desperately.  I no  sooner  received 
this,  but  I saw  the  hand  of  God  in  it.”  Memoirs,  p.  114. 

“ The  evident  documentis  of  Goddis  wrath  agaiies  the  laud,  be  the 
extraordinarie  drouth.”  lUcords  of  the  Kirk  Session,  Preshi/leru,  and  Si/nod 
of  Aberdeen,  p.  78. 

“ The  hynous  synnes  of  the  land  produced  much  takines  of  Godis 
wraith  ; namelie,  in  this  spring  tyme,  for  all  Kebruar  and  a great  pairt  of 
Marche  wer  full  of  havie  weittis.”  NicoU's  Diary,  p.  152. 

Jfalyburton’s  tlreat  Concern  of  Std cation,  p.  83.  Fleminy's  Fulfilling 
of  Scripture,  pp.  101,  149,  17G.  Balfour's  Annales,  vol.  i.  p.  109.  Boston  s 
lyemwns,  p.  52.  Boston's  Human  Mature  in  its  Four-fdd  State,  pp.  (!7,  136. 
Memoirs  of  Marion  Diird,  pp.  63,  90,  113,  163.  Hutcheson's  hj-)tosition  of 
the  Book  tf  J„b,  pp.  62,  91,  140,  187,  242,  310,  449,  471,  476,  627,  528. 

“ War  is  one  of  the  sharp  scourges  whereby  God  punisheth  wicked 
nations ; and  it  cometh  upon  a people,  not  accideittally,  but  by  the  especial 
providence  of  (rotl,  who  hath  peace  and  war  in  his  own  hand.”  Hutcheson's 
Exposition  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  In  1644,  “ Civill  war 
wracks  Sp.aine,  and  lately  wracked  Italic : it  is  coming  by  appearance 
shortlio  upon  France.  The  just  Ixtrd,  who  beholds  with  patience  the  wick- 
ednessc  of  nations,  at  last  arises  in  f uric."  . “ The  Swedish  and  Dan- 

ish Sects,  after  a hott  tight,  are  making  for  a new  onsett : great  blood  is 
feared  shall  be  shortly  shed  there,  both  uy  sea  and  land.  The  anger  of  the 
Jjord  against  all  christeiidome  is  great.”  Badlie's  Letters  and  Journals, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  190,  223. 

m “ Earthquakes,  whereby  God,  when  he  is  angry,  overthrows  and 
overturns  very  mountains.”  Hutcheson's  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
p.  114.  “The  ministris  and  scssioun  convening  in  the  se.ssioun  hous,  con- 
siddering  the  fcarfull  erthquak  that  wes  yisternicht,  the  audit  of  this  in- 
stant, throughout  this  haill  citie  about  nine  houris  at  evin,  to  be  a docu- 
ment that  God  is  angric  agaues  the  Land  and  aganes  this  citie  in  particular, 
for  the  manifanld  sinnis  of  the  people,”  Ac.  Becords  of  the  Kirk  Session, 
Presbytery,  and  Synod  of  .Aberdeen,  p.  64. 
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was  a siful  of  coming  tribulation  and  when  an  eclipse 
appeared,  the  panic  was  so  universal,  that  persons  of  all 
ranks  hastened  to  church  to  deprecate  His  wrath.'®^ 
What  they  heard  there,  would  increase  their  fear,  in- 
stead of  allaying  it.  For  the  clergy  taught  tlieir  hearers, 
that  even  so  ordinary  an  event  as  thunder,  was  meant  to 
excite  awe,  and  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to 
men  Avith  how  terrible  a master  they  had  to  deal.^“^  Xot 
to  tremble  at  thunder,  was,  therefore,  a mark  of  im- 
piety ; and,  in  this  respect,  man  was  unfavourably  con- 
trasted with  the  lower  animals,  since  they  were  invari- 
ably moved  by  this  symptom  of  divine  power.*“ 

These  visitations,  eclipses,  comets,  earthquakes,  thun- 
der, famine,  pestilence,  Avar,  disease,  blights  in  the  air, 
failures  in  the  crops,  cold  winters,  dry  summers,  these, 
and  the  like,  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch  divines, 
outbreaks  of  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  against  the  sins 
of  men ; and  that  such  outbreaks  Avere  incessant  is  not 
surprising,  Avhen  we  consider  that,  in  the  same  age,  and 
according  to  the  same  creed,  the  most  innocent,  and  even 
praiseworthy,  actions  were  deemed  sinful,  and  worthy  of 
chastisement.  The  opinions  held  on  this  subject  are  not 


is>  n Whatever  natural  causes  may  bo  adduced  for  those  alarming  ap- 
pearances, tile  system  of  comets  is  yet  so  uiicertaiu,  and  they  have  so  fre- 
quently preceded  desolating  strokes  and  turns  in  pulilic  affairs,  tliat  they 
seem  designed  in  providence  to  stir  up  sinners  to  seriousness.  Those 
preachers  from  heaven,  when  God's  messengers  were  silenced,  neither 

£rince  nor  prelate  could  stop.”  Viodroui'i  llittory  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
\nd,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

iji  <<  People  of  all  sortesrane  to  the  churches  to  deprecat  God's  wrath.” 
Balfour  « Annalee,  vol.  i.  p.  403.  This  was  iu  1598. 

in  « j}y  jig  manifests  his  power  and  shows  himself  terrible.”  Dur- 
ham's  CmnmetUarie  upon  the  Boole  of  the  Revelation,  p.  33.  Compare  Roic't 
Jfutorp  of  the  Kirk,  p.  333;  and  apass.ageiu  iMird's  Memoirs,  p.  09,  which 
shows  how  greedily  their  credulous  hearers  imbibed  such  iiotioiis  : “ There 
were  several  signal  evidences  that  the  Lord's  righteous  judgments  were 
abroad  in  the  earth  ; great  claps  of  thunder,”  Ac. 

lu  « stupidity  and  senselessnesse  of  man  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
brute  creatures,  which  are  all  more  moved  with  the  thunder,  then  the 
hearts  of  men  for  the  most  part.”  Dickson's  Explication  of  the  First  Fifty 
Psalms,  p.  193.  Hutcheson  makes  a similar  remark  concerning  earth- 
quakes. “ The  shaking  and  trembling  of  iusensihle  creatures,  when  God 
is  angry,  serves  to  condemn  men,  who  are  not  sensible  of  it,  nor  will  stoop 
under  Us  hand.”  Hutcheson' s Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  p.  115, 
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only  curious,  but  extremely  instructive.  Besides  form- 
ing an  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
they  supply  decisive  proof  of  the  danger  of  allowing  a 
single  profession  to  exalt  itself  above  all  other  profes- 
sions. For,  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  directly  the  clergy 
succeeded  in  occupying  a more  than  ordinary  amount  of 
public  attention,  they  availed  themselves  of  that  circum- 
stance to  propagate  those  ascetic  doctrines,  which,  while 
they  strike  at  tlie  root  of  human  happiness,  benefit  no 
one  except  the  class  which  advocates  them.  That  class, 
indeed,  can  hardly  fail  to  reap  advantage  from  a policy, 
which,  by  increasing  the  apprehensions  to  which  the  ig- 
norance and  timidity  of  men  make  them  too  liable,  does 
also  increase  their  eagerness  to  tly  for  support  to  their 
spiritual  advisers.  And  the  greater  the  apprehension, 
the  greater  the  eagerness.  Of  this,  the  Scotch  clergy, 
who  were  perfect  masters  of  their  own  art,  were  well 
aware.  Under  their  influence,  a system  of  morals  was 
established,  wl)ich,  representing  nearly  every  act  as  sin- 
ful, kept  the  people  in  perpetual  dread,  lest  unwittingly 
they  were  committing  some  enormous  offence,  which 
would  bring  upon  their  heads  a signal  and  overwhelm- 
ing punishment. 

According  to  this  code,  all  the  natural  affections,  all 
social  pleasures,  all  amusements,  and  all  the  joyous  in- 
stincts of  the  human  heart  were  sinful,  and  were  to  be 
rooted  out.  It  was  sinful  for  a mother  to  wish  to  have 
sons  and,  if  she  had  any,  it  was  sinful  to  be  anxious 
about  their  welfare.^*®  It  was  a sin  to  please  yourself, 


Lady  Colsfeild  “ had  born  two  or  three  daughters,  and  was  sinfully 
anxious  after  a son,  to  heir  the  estate  of  Colsfeild.”  Aiuikcla, 

vol.  iii.  p.  2!>3. 

*“  Under  the  influence  of  this  terrible  creed,  the  amiable  mother  of 
Duncan  Forlies,  writing  ^o  him  respecting  his  own  health  and  that  of  his 
brother,  speaks  of  “ my  sinful  God-provoking  aii-viety,  both  for  your  souls 
and  bodies.”  Jlurtuti*  Lives  of  Lomt  and  Forlxe,  p.  274.  The  theological 
theory,  underlying  and  suggesting  this,  was,  that  “ grace  bridles  these 
affections.”  fSoston's  J/aman  Xaturt  in  its  Fourfold  t'kate,  p.  184.  Hence 
its  rigid  application  on  d.ays  set  apart  for  religious  purposes.  The  Kcv.  Mr. 
Lyon  (History  of  Siiint  Amlnws,  vol.  i.  p.  458)  mentions  that  some  of  the 
Scotch  clergy,  in  drawing  up  regulations  for  the  government  of  a colony. 
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or  to  please  others ; for,  by  adopting  either  course,  you 
were  sure  to  displease  God.^“  * All  pleasures,  therefore, 
however  slight  in  themselves,  or  however  lawful  they 
might  appear,  must  be  carefully  avoided.*^^  When  mix- 
ing in  society,  we  should  edify  the  company,  if  the  gift 
of  edification  had  been  bestowed  upon  us ; but  we  should 
by  no  means  attempt  to  amuse  them.*^  Cheerfulness, 
especially  when  it  rose  to  laughter,  was  to  be  guarded 
against ; and  we  should  choose  for  our  associates  grave 
and  sorrowful  men,  who  were  not  likely  to  indulge  in  so 
foolish  a practice.^^“  Smiling,  provided  it  stopped  short 


inserted  the  following  cl.iuso : “ No  husband  shall  kiss  his  wife,  and  no 
mother  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath  day.” 

iM  “The  more  you  please  yourselves  and  the  world,  the  further  you  are 
from  pleasing  God.”  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  Elsewhere  (vol.  ii. 

p.  45) : “ Amity  to  ourselves  is  enmity  to  God.” 

*>'  “ Pleasures  are  most  carefully  to  lie  auoided : because  they  lioth  harmo 
and  deceiue.”  Ahemethi/'s  P/ii/ticke  /or  tJie  Soule,  p.  251.  At  p.  26S,  the 
same  authority  says,  “B^te  downe  thy  body,  and  bring  it  to  subieotionby 
absUaining,  not  only  from  vulawfull  pleasures,  but  also  from  lawfull  and 
indifferent  delights.” 

According  to  Hutcheson’s  ErjMsUum  of  Job,  p.  6,  ” there  is  no  time 
wherein  men  are  more  ready  to  miscarry,  and  discover  any  bitter  root  in  them, 
then  when  they  are  aliout  the  liberal  use  of  the  creatures,  and  amidst  occa- 
sions of  mirth  and  cheerfulness.”  How  this  doctrine  ripened,  cannot  lie 
better  illustrated  than  from  the  sentiments  entertained,  so  late  as  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Colonel  Blackader,  a Scotch  officer, 
who  was  also  an  educated  man,  who  bad  seen  much  of  the  world,  and 
might,  to  some  degree,  be  called  a man  of  the  world.  In  December  1714, 
he  went  to  a wedding,  and,  on  his  return  home,  he  writes : “ I was  cheer- 
ful, and  perhaps  gave  too  great  a swing  to  raillery,  but  I hope  not  light  or 
vain  in  conversation.  1 desire  always  to  have  my  speech  seasoned  with 
salt,  and  ministering  profit  to  the  hearers.  Sitting  up  late,  and  merry 
enough,  though  I hope  innocent;  but  I will  not  justify  myself.”  The  Life 
and  Viart/  of  Lieul.-Cd.  J,  Blackader,  by  Andrew  Crichton,  p.  4.53.  On  an- 
other occasion  (p.  511),  in  1720,  he  was  at  an  evening  party.  “The  young 
people  were  merry.  I laid  a restraint  upon  myself  for  fear  of  going  too  far, 
and  joined  but  little,  only  so  as  not  to  show  moroseness  or  ill-breeding. 
We  sat  late,  but  the  conversation  was  innocent,  and  no  drinking  but  ns  we 
pleased.  However,  much  time  is  spent ; which  I dare  not  justify.  In  all 
thinys  we  offend.”  At  p.  159,  he  writes,  “ I should  always  be  mi.xing  some- 
thing that  may  edify  in  my  discourse and,  says  his  biographer  (p.  437), 
“Conversation,  when  it  ceased  to  accomplish  this  object,  he  regarded  as 
degeneralina  into  idle  etdertainment,  which  ought  to  be  checked  rather  than 
encouraged.” 

‘w  “ Frequent  the  gravest  company,  and  the  fellowship  of  those  that 
are  sorrowfulL”  Abernethy's  Physicke  for  the  Soule,  p.  416.  Compare  the 
attacks  on  “ too  much  carnal  mirth  and  laughter,”  in  Durham’s  Ijow  Un- 
sealed, p.  323  ; in  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Scrijdure,  p.  226  ; and  in  Fer- 
VOL.  11.  C C 
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of  laughter,  iniglit  occasionally  bo  allowed ; still,  being  a 
carnal  pastime,  it  was  a sin  to  smile  on  Sunday.’  Even 
on  week-days,  those  who  were  most  imbued  with  reli- 
gious principles  hardly  ever  smiled,  but  sighed,  groaned, 
and  wept.“’  A true  Christian  would  be  careful,  in  his 
movements,  to  preserve  invariable  gravity,  never  running, 

KxpotUion  of  the  KpittJet  of  /’aul,  p.  227.  See  also  Gniy'»  Spiritual 
Warfare,  p.  42.  Cowper  siys,  “ Woe  Iw  uuto  them  that  now  laugh,  for 
assuredly  they  shall  weepe,  the  end  of  their  joy  shall  bo  endlease  mourning 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  tliey  shall  shed  tears  abuud.antly  with  Esau,  but  shall 
find  no  place  for  mercy.”  Covi>er'e  Henren  0/>eneii,  p.  271.  Hutcheson, 
in  a strain  of  unusual  liberality,  permits  occasional  laughter.  He  says. 
“ There  is  a faculty  of  laughing  given  to  men,  which  cerUtinly  is  given  for 
use,  at  least  at  sometimes  ; and  diversions  are  sometime  needfull  for  men 
who  arc  serious  and  employed  in  weighty  affairs.” “And  particu- 

larly, laughter  is  sometime  lawful  for  magistrates  and  others  in  publick 
charge,  not  only  that  they  may  recreate  themselves,  hut  that,  thereby,  and 
by  the  like  insinuating  carri.agc,  they  may  gain  the  affection  of  the  people.” 
Iluteheson's  Ej-poeition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  edit,  folio,  KiC!),  pp.  389,  3!KI. 

In  le.'iO,  when  Charles  II.  was  in  .''cotl.and,  “the  clergy  reprehended 
him  very  sharj>ly,  if  he  smiled  on  those  days”  (Sund.ays).  ClarenJon's  llit- 
tory  of  the  liehdlion,\vjtj)L  xiii.  p.  747,  edit.  Oxford,  184.3. 

It  is-said  of  Donald  Cargill,  that  his  very  countenance  was  edifying 
to  beholders;  often  sighing  with  deep  groans.”  .1  Cloud  of  Witnestee  for 
the  Koyal  Preroyatiees  of  Jemu  Chriet,  p.  423.  The  celebrated  James  Dur- 
h.am  was  “ a person  of  the  utmost  gravity,  and  scarce  smiled  at  anything.” 
Ihywk't  Bioyraphia  Scoticaiui,  p.  2211.  Of  Livingston,  we  are  told  “ that  ho 
was  a very  affectionate  person,  and  weeped  mucli ; that  it  was  his  ordinary 
way,  and  might  he  observed  almost  every  Sabbath,  that  when  he  came  into 
the  pnlpite  he  sjite  douu  a litle,  and  looked  first  to  the  one  end  of  the  kirk, 
and  then  to  the  other;  and  then,  ordinarly,  the  tear  shott  in  his  eye,  and 
he  weeped,  and  oftimes  he  began  his  preface  and  his  work  weeping." 
Wodroie’a  Aiuilecta,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.  James  Alexander  “ used  to  weep  much 
in  prayer  and  preaching  ; he  was  every  way  most  savoury.”  /bid.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  39.  As  to  the  Ilev.  John  (,’arstairs.  “his  biind  in  the  Sabbath  would 
nave  been  all  wett,  as  if  it  had  been  doukiid,  with  tears,  before  he  was  done 
with  his  first  prayer.”  p.  48.  Aird,  minister  of  Palserf,  “ weeping  much” 
{Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  50),  “ Mr.  James  Stirling  tells  me  was  a most  fervent, 
affeciiouat,  weeping  preacher.”  p.  172;  and  the  Rev.  Ale.xander  Dunlop 
was  noted  for  what  was  tenned  “a  lady  groan.”  vol.  iii.  p.  21.  Sec  also,  on 
weeping  as  a mark  of  religit)n,  H<w<>  Memoirs,  pp.  83,  64  ; and  Robe's  Sar- 
ratives  of  the  Extraordinary  ll'orir  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  pp.  21,  31,  75,  150. 
One  passage  from  the  most  popular  of  the  Scotch  preachers,  I hesitate  as  to 
the  propriety  of  quoting ; nut  it  is  essential  that  their  ideas  should  be 
known,  if  the  history  of  Scotland  is  to  be  understood.  Rutherford,  after 
stating  whom  it  is  that  we  should  seek  to  imitate,  adds  : “ Christ  did  never 
laugh  on  earth  that  we  read  of,  but  he  wept.  ” RutherfortCs  Christ  iJyiny, 
1647,  4to,  p.  .525.  I publish  this  with  no  irreverent  spirit;  God  forbid  that 
I should.  But  I will  not  be  deterred  from  letting  this  age  see  the  real  cha- 
racter of  a system  which  aimed  at  destroying  all  human  happiness,  exciting 
slavish  and  abject  fear,  and  turning  this  glorious  world  into  one  vast  theatre 
of  woe. 
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but  walking  soberly,  and  not  treading  out  in  a brisk 
and  lively  manner,  as  unbelievers  are  wont  to  do.’^^  So, 
too,  if  he  wrote  to  a friend,  he  must  hcware  lest  his  letter 
should  contain  any  thing  like  joeoseness ; since  jesting 
is  incompatible  with  a holy  and  serious  life.^"^ 

It  was,  moreover,  wroug  to  take  pleasure  in  beautiful 
scenery ; for  a pious  man  had  no  concern  with  such 
matters,  which  were  beneath  him,  and  the  admiration  of 
which  should  be  left  to  the  unconverted.’**  The  unre- 
gcncrate  might  delight  in  these  vanities,  but  they  wlio 
were  properly  instructed,  saw  Nature  as  she  really  was, 
and  knew  that  as  she,  for  :ibout  five  thousand  years,  had 
been  constantly  on  the  move,  her  vigour  was  well-nigh 


“ Walk  with  a sober  pace,  not  ‘ tinkling  with  your  feet.’  ” Memoirs 
of  th'  liev.  Janus  Fraser,  written  by  llimseif,  in  iSdect  liioyraphies,  vol.  ii. 
p.  280.  “It  is  somewhat  like  this,  or  less  than  this,  which  the  Lord  con- 
demneth,  Isa.  iii.  16,  ‘ Walking  and  mincing,  or  tripping  and  making  a 
tinkling  with  their  feet.’  What  is  that  but  disdaining  the  grave  way  of  walk- 
ing, to  affect  an  art  in  it  ? as  many  do  now  in  our  days ; and  shall  this  be 
displeasing  to  the  Lord,  and  not  the  other?  seeing  he  loveth,  and  is  best 
pleased  with,  the  native  way  of  carrying  the  body.”  Durham’s  Law  L’n- 
sealeJ,  p.  324.  “ The  believer  hath,  or  at  least  ought  to  have,  and,  if  he  ho 

like  himself,  will  have,  a well  ordered  walk,  and  will  be  in  his  carriage 
stately  and  princely.”  Durham's  Kx-jmsiiion  of  the  Sony  of  Solomon,  p.  365. 

“At  home,  writing  letters  to  a friend.  My  vein  is  inclined  to  jest 
and  humour.  The  letter  was  too  comical  and  jocose  ; and  after  I had  sent 
it  aw.ay,  I had  a check  that  it  was  too  light,  and  jesting  foolishly.  1 sent 
and  got  it  hack,  and  destroyed  it.  My  temper  goes  too  far  that  way,  and  I 
ought  to  check  it,  and  be  more  on  my  guard,  and  study  edification  in  every 
thing.”  Crichton's  Life  and  Diary  of  lilackaJer,  pp.  .'536,  537.  Even 
amongst  young  children,  from  eight  years  old  and  Uj)wards,  toys  and  games 
were  bad  ; and  it  was  a g«>d  sign  when  they  were  oiscarded.  “ Some  very 
young,  of  eight  and  nine  years  of  age,  some  twelve  and  thirteen.  They  still 
inclined  more  and  more  to  their  duty,  so  that  they  meet  three  times  a day, 
in  the  moniing,  at  night,  and  at  noon.  Also  they  have  forsaken  all  their 
childish  fancies  and  plays ; so  these  that  have  been  awakened  are  known 
by  their  countenance  and  conversation,  their  walk  and  Imhaviour.”  Uotu's 
Narratives  of  the  Extraordinary  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  pp.  7i),  80. 

'*<  “ To  the  unmortified  man,  the  world  smelleth  like  the  garden  of 
God”  . . . “ the  world  is  not  to  him  an  ill-smelled  stinking  corps.” 
Rutherford's  Christ  Dyiny,  p.  498.  But  those  who  were  properly  mortified, 
knew  that  “ the  earth  is  hut  a potter’s  house”  (Ibid.,  p.  286) ; “ an  old 
thred-bare-worn  case”  (Ibid.,  p.  530) ; a “ smoky  house”  (Rutherford's  Re- 
liyious  letters,  p.  IW);  a “ piaistered,  rotten  world”  (Ibid.,  p.  i32);  and 
‘‘an  ashy  and  dirty  earth”  (Ibid.,  p.  169).  “The  eiirth  also  is  spotted  (like 
the  face  of  a woman  once  beautifull,  but  now  defonned  with  scabs  of 
Icpnjsie)  with  thistles,  thornes,  and  much  barren  wildemesse.  ” Cow^iers 
luaven  Opetud,  p.  255. 
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spent,  and  her  pristine  energy  had  departed. To  the 
eye  of  ignorance,  she  still  seemed  fair  and  fresh ; the 
fact,  however,  was,  that  she  was  worn  out  and  decrepit ; 
she  was  suffering  from  extreme  old  age  ; her  frame,  no 
longer  cla.stic,  was  leaning  on  one  side,  and  she  soon 
would  perish. Owing  to  the  sin  of  man,  all  things 
were  getting  worse,  and  nature  was  degenerating  so  fast, 
that  already  the  lilies  were  losing  their  whiteness,  and 
the  roses  their  smell.^*^  The  heavens  were  waxing  old 
the  very  sun,  which  lighted  the  earth,  was  becoming 
feeble.*^  This  universal  degeneracy  was  sad  to  think 
of;  but  the  profane  knew  it  not.  Their  ungodly  eyes' 
were  still  pleased  by  what  they  saw.  Such  was  the  result 
of  their  obstinate  determination  to  indulge  the  senses, 
all  of  which  were  evil ; the  eye  being,  beyond  compari- 
son, the  most  wicked.  Hence,  it  was  especially  marked 
out  for  divine  punishment ; and,  being  constantly  sinning, 
it  w'as  afflicted  with  fifty-two  different  diseases,  that  is, 
one  disease  for  each  week  in  the  year.*” 


*“  “ Wearinesse  and  motion  is  laid  on  Moon  and  Sunne,  and  all  crea- 
tures on  this  side  of  the  Moon.  Seas  ebbe  and  flow,  and  that’s  trovible  ; 
winds  blow,  rivers  move,  heavens  and  stars  these  five  thousai.d  yeares, 

except  one  time,  have  not  had  sixe  minutes  rest.” “The  Sunne 

that  never  rests,  but  moves  as  swiftly  in  tlie  night  as  in  the  day.”  Uuthrr- 
ford'n  Chrixt  Dywg,  pp-  12,  1.57,  “ This  is  the  world’s  old  age ; it  is  de- 

clining ; albeit  it  seem  a fair  and  beautiful  thing  in  the  eyes  of  them  w ho 
know  no  better,  and  unto  them  who  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing,  it 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  created  yesterday  ; yet  the  truth  is,  and  a believer 
knows,  it  is  near  the  grave.”  liinmng'x  S/rmonx,  vol.  iii.  p.  .372. 

lu  “This,  then,  1 say,  is  the  state  all  things  ye  see,  are  in, — it  is  their 
old  age.  The  creation  now  is  an  old  rotten  house  that  is  all  dropping 
through  and  leaning  to  the  one  side.”  liinning'i  Sermon*,  vol.  iii.  p.  398. 

“ The  lilies  and  roses,  which,  no  doubt,  had  more  sweetnesse  of 
beauty  and  smell,  before  the  sin  of  man  made  them  vanity-sick.”  JtuUier- 
fonTt  Chritt  Dging,  p.  18.5. 

“ Tlie  heavens  that  are  supposed  to  be  incorruptible,  yet  they  wax 
old  as  doth  a garment.”  Ilhming's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  9.5. 

'*•  “ The  neerer  the  sun  drawes  to  the  end  of  his  daily  coui-se,  the  lesse 
is  his  strciicth,  for  we  see  the  Sunne  in  the  evening  decayes  in  heat ; so  it  is, 
the  longer  ny  reuolution  he  tunies  about  in  his  sphere,  he  waxes  alway  the 
weaker;  and,  to  vse  the  similitude  of  the  holy  spirit,  as  a garment  the 
older  it  groweth  becomes  the  lesse  beautifull.”  Cowfer's  llearen  (Opened, 
p.  2.5.5. 

”*  “ It  is  so  delicate  by  nature,  that  since  it  was  the  first  sense  that 
ofifended,  it  is,  aboue  all  the  rest,  made  subject  (as  a condigne  punishment) 
to  as  many  maladies,  as  there  are  weekes  in  a yeere.”  Abernethg's  Phgsicke 
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On  this  account,  it  was  improper  to  care  for  beauty 
of  any  kind ; or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  there  was  no 
real  beauty.  The  world  afforded  nothing  worth  looking 
at,  save  and  except  the  Scotch  Kirk,  which  was  incom- 
parably the  most  beautiful  thing  under  heaven.’^^  To 
look  at  that  was  a lawful  enjoyment,  but  every  other 
pleasure  was  sinful.  To  write  poetry,  for  instance,  was 
a grievous  offence,  and  worthy  of  especial  condemna- 
tion.*^^ To  listen  to  music  was  equally  wrong ; for  men 
had  no  right  to  di.sport  themselves  in  such  idle  recrea- 
tion. lienee  the  clergy  forbad  music  to  be  introduced 

even  during  the  festivities  of  a marriage  neither 
would  they  permit,  on  any  occasion,  the  national  enter- 
tainment of  pipers.*^  Indeed,  it  was  sinful  to  look  at 
any  exhibition  in  the  streets,  even  though  you  only 
looked  at  it  from  your  o^vn  window.  *“  Dancing  was  so 

for  the  Soule,  p.  501.  The  Scotch  divine*  were  extremely  displeased  with 
our  eyes.  Rutherford  contemptuously  calls  them  “two  clay  windows.’’ 
ItulhrrforiVe  Chriet  Dying,  \i.  b~0.  Gray,  going  still  further,  says,  “these 
cursed  eyes  of  ours.”  draft  O' real  and  Precioiit  I’romitet,  p.  53. 

Ill  <1  Tije  true  visible  Kirlc  where  God’s  ordinances  are  set  up,  as  he  hath 
appointed,  where  his  word  is  purely  preached,  is  the  most  bcautifull  thing 
under  heaven.”  Diciton’i  Dxpticniion  of  the  Firtt  Fifty  Ptalmt,  p.  341. 

I have  one  very  late,  and,  on  that  account,  very  curious,  instance  of 
the  diffusion  of  this  feeling  in  Scotland.  In  17C7,  a vacancy  occurred  in 
the  mastership  of  the  grammar-school  of  Greenock,  It  was  offered  to 
John  Wilson,  the  author  of  “Clyde.”  But,  says  his  biographer,  “the 
magistrates  and  minister  of  Greenock  thought  fit,  before  they  would  admit 
Mr.  Wilson  to  the  superintendance  of  the  grammar  school,  to  stipulate  that 
he  should  abandon  ‘ the  profane  and  unprofitable  art  of  poem-making.’  ’’ 
Livtt  of  Eminent  Scottmenby  the  Society  of  Ancient  Scott,  1821,  vol.  v.  p.  169. 

‘‘Sept.  22,  1649. — The  quhilk  <iay  the  Sessioune  caused  mak  this  act, 
that  ther  sould  be  no  pypers  at  brydels,  and  who  ever  sould  have  a pyper 
playing  at  their  brydell  on  their  manage  day,  sail  loose  their  consigned 
money,  and  be  farder  punisched  as  the  Sessioune  thinks  fitt.”  Ertraett  from 
the  llegitten  of  the  Pretbytery  of  (ilatgou!,  aiul  of  the  Kirk  Settiont  of  the 
Parithet  of  Cambutnethnn  Ilumbie  ntul  Stirling,  p.  34.  This  curious  volume 
is  a quarto,  and  without  date  ; unless,  indeed,  one  of  the  title-pages  is 
wanting  in  my  copy. 

See  the  Minutes  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  Glasgow,  in  Wodrow't  Collec- 
tiont  upon  the  Livet  of  Minittert,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  70 ; also  the  case  of 
“ Mure,  pyper,”  in  Selectioru  from  the  JUinutet  of  Ure  PreJbyteriet  of  Saint 
Andreict  and  Cnjjar,  p.  72. 

This  notion  lingered  on,  probably  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  ; 
certainly  to  late  in  the  last.  In  a work  published  in  Scotland  in  1836,  it  is 
stated,  that  a clergyman  was  still  alive,  who  was  “ severely  censured,”  merely 
because,  when  Punch  was  performing,  “ the  servant  was  sent  out  to  the 
showman  to  request  him  to  come  below  the  windows  of  her  master's  house. 
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extremely  sinful,  that  an  edict,  expressly  prohibiting  it, 
was  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  read  in  every 
church  in  Edinburgh.*^  New  Year’s  Eve  had  long  been 
a period  of  rejoicing  in  Scotland,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Church  laid  her  hands  on  this  also,  and 
ordered  that  no  one  should  sing  the  songs  usual  on  that 
day,  or  should  admit  such  singers  into  his  own  private 
house.*” 

At  the  christening  of  a child,  the  Scotch  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  their  relations,  including  their  distant 
cousins,  in  whom,  then  as  now,  they  much  abounded. 
But  this  caused  pleasure,  and  plea.sure  was  sinful.  It 
was,  therefore,  forbidden ; the  number  of  guests  was 
limited ; and  the  strictest  supervision  was  exercised  by 
the  clergy,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  one  being 
improperly  happy  on  such  occasions.*^® 


that  tlie  clergyman  and  his  wife  might  enjoy  the  sight.”  Tradilions  of 
Perth  hy  (lfor;i<  Penny,  Perth,  1S36,  p.  1 24. 

“17  Feb.  KWO.  Aue  act  of  the  commissioun  of  the  Generali  Assem- 
blie  wes  red  in  all  the  churches  of  Edinburgh  dischargeiug  promiscuous 
dansing.”  XicoU't  Diary,  p.  3.  See  also  Acts  of  the  (Jew^al  Antembly  of 
the  Church  of  tsc'Aland,  l(i3S-lS-12,  p.  201  ; IleyiMer  of  the  Kirk  tkttion  of 
Caynbuinethan,  p.  3.7  ; Minutef  of  t/te  Preebyteriee  of  St,  Ayulreicstiyul  Cupar, 
pp.  55,  iBl  ; .uinuten  of  the  Sjyiod  of  Fife,  pp.  150,  l(i9,  175  ; and  a choice 
passage  in  .1  Collection  of  Sermone  by  Eryyiiunt  Diviyiee,  p.  51. 

See  Selections  froyn  the  Itecords  of  the  Kirk  S'ssion,  Presbytery,  and 
Synod  of  AbenUeyy,  pp.  77,  78,  forbidding  any  one  to  “ giwe  ouy  meatt  or 
drink  to  these  sjiugsteris  or  lat  thame  within  thair  houss.”  The  singers 
were  to  bo  “ put  in  prisoun.” 

In  1C43  the  Pre.sbytery  of  St.  Andrews  ordered  that  “ because  of  the 
great  abuse  that  is  likewayes  among  them  by  conveening  multitudes  at 
napCismes  and  contracts,  the  ministers  and  sessions  are  appointed  to  take 
strict  order  for  restraineing  these  abuses,  that  in  number  they  exceid  not 
sixe  or  seven.  As  also  orihrines  that  the  hostlers quhomak  such  feists  salbu 
censured  by  the  sessions.”  Miyyyites  of  the  Presbyteries  of  St.  Ayidreics  and 
Cupar,  n.  11.  liecords  of  the  Kirk  Session,  Presbytery,  ayyd  Synod 

of  Aberdeen,  pp.  109,  111),  complaining  of  the  custom  “ that  everie  base  ser- 
vile man  in  the  towne,  when  he  lies  a barne  to  be  baptesed,  iiivitis  tuelff  or 
sextenc  persoucs  to  be  his  go.ssopes  and  godfatheris  to  his  barne,”  die.  ; and 
enacting  ” that  it  shall  not  be  lesunie  to  any  inhabitant  within  this  hurt 
qnhasoever,  to  invite  any  ma  persones  to  be  godfatheris  to  thair  banie  iu 
ony  tyme  ciiinmiiig  Irot  tua  or  four  at  the  most,  lyk  as  the  Kirk  officier  is 
cxpresslie  comniandit  and  prohibitt  that  from  hence  fiirth  he  tak  vp  no 
ma  names  to  be  godfatheris,  nor  giwe  any  ma  vp  to  the  redar  hot  four  at 
the  most,  vnder  all  hiest  censure  he  may  incur  be  the  contrarie,  and  this 
ordinance  to  be  iutimat  out  of  pulpitt,  that  the  people  pretend  no  ignorance 
thuirof.’' 
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Xot  only  at  baptism.s,  but  also  at  marriages,  the  same 
spirit  was  displayed.  In  every  country,  it  has  been  usual 
to  make  ineny  at  marriages ; partly  from  a natural  feel- 
ing, and  partly,  perhaps,  from  a notion  that  a contract,  so 
often  productive  of  misery,  might,  at  all  events,  begin 
with  mirth.  The  Scotch  clergy,  however,  thought  other- 
wise. At  the  weddings  of  the  poor,  they  would  allow  no 
rejoicing  and  at  the  weddings  of  the  rich,  it  was  the 
custom  for  one  of  them  to  go  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preventing  an  excess  of  gaiety.  A better  precaution 
could  hardly  bo  devised ; but  they  did  not  trust  exclu- 
sively to  it.  To  check  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  they,  fur- 
thermore, took  into  account  the  cookery,  the  choice  of 
the  meats,  and  the  number  of  the  dishes.  They  were,  in 
fiict,  so  solicitous  on  these  points,  and  so  anxious  that 
the  nuptial  feast  should  not  be  too  attractive,  that  they 
fixed  its  cost,  and  would  not  allow  any  person  to  exceed 
the  sum  which  they  thought  proper  to  name.'®^ 

Nothing  escaped  their  vigilance.  For,  in  their  opi- 
nion, even  the  best  man  was,  at  his  best  time,  so  full  of 
tur2)itiule,  that  his  actions  could  not  fall  to  be  wicked.'®* 
lie  never  passed  a day  without  sinning,  and  the  smallest 

Tliey  forbad  music  and  dancing  ; and  they  ordered  that  not  more  than 
t'.venty-four  persons  should  be  present.  .See  the  enactment,  in  respect- 
ing “ Penuie  hryddclls,”  in  MintUts  of  the  I'rdbyleriet  of  St.  AiHirnoe  and 
CuiMir,  p.  117.  In  16.50,  “ The  Presbyterio  being  sadly  weghted  with  the 
report  of  the  continwance,  and  exliorbihint  and  unneccssarly  numerous  con- 
fluences of  people  at  pennie  brydles,  and  of  inexpedient  and  wnlawfull  pype- 
ing  and  dancing  at  the  same,  so  scandalous  and  sinfull  in  this  tyme  of  our 
Churches  lamentable  conditioun ; and  being  apprehensive  that  ministers  and 
Kirk  t^essiouns  have  not  bein  so  vigilant  and  active  (as  neid  werre),  for 
repressing  of  these  disorders,  doc  therfor  most  seriously  recommeud  to  min- 
isters and  Kirk  .Sessiouns  to  repressc  the  same.”  liul.,  pp.  169,  170.  See, 
further,  Ueijijtem  of  the  Preehytery  of  levMrk,  p.  29  ; and  ExlmcU  from  the 
I'reehytery  Book  of  StratMwjie,  pp,  4,  144. 

*"  See  two  curious  instances  of  limitation  of  nrice,  in  Irving's  flistorg 
of  Dvnihnilonshire,  p.  567  ; and  in  Wodrow's  Collections  u/ion  the  Lives  of 
Ministers,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  34. 

Ml  « What  a vile,  haughty,  and  base  creature  he  is — how  defiled  and 
desperately  wicked  his  nature — how  abominable  his  actions;  in  a word,  what 
a compound  of  darkness  and  wickedness  he  is — a heap  of  defiled  dust,  and  a 
mass  of  confusion — sink  of  impiety  and  iniquity,  even  the  best  of  mankind, 
those  of  the  rarest  and  most  refined  extraction,  take  tluin  at  their  best  estate." 
Binning’s  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.  Compare  Boston's  Unman  Stiture  in  its 
Four-fold  Stale,  pp.  26,  27. 
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sin  deserved  eternal  •wrath.*®*  Indeed,  every  thing  he 
did  was  sinful,  no  matter  how  pure  his  motives.*®®  Man 
had  been  gradually  falling  lower  and  lower,  and  had 
now  sunk  to  a point  of  debasement,  which  made  him  in- 
ferior to  the  beasts  that  perish.*®*  Even  before  he  was 
bom,  and  while  he  was  yet  in  his  mother’s  womb,  his 
guilt  began.*®®  And  when  he  grew  up,  his  crimes  mul- 
tiplied thick  and  fast ; one  of  the  most  heinous  of  them 
being  the  practice  of  teaching  children  new  words, — a 
horrible  custom,  justly  visited  by  divine  wrath.*®®  Q'his, 
however,  was  but  one  of  a series  of  innumerable  and  in- 
cessant offences ; so  that  the  only  wonder  was,  that  the 
earth  could  restrain  herself  at  the  hideous  spectacle  which 
man  presented,  and  that  she  did  not  open  her  mouth,  as 
of  old,  and  swallow  him  even  in  the  midst  of  his  wicked- 
ness.*®'' For  it  was  certain,  that  in  the  whole  creation, 
there  was  nothing  so  deformed  and  monstrous  as  he.*®® 

in  It  ipijg  igggj  cannot  but  deserve  God’s  wrath  and  curse  eternally.” 
Dickfon’s  Truth’n  Victort/  oetr  Error,  p.  71.  “ All  men,  even  the  regeuerate, 
sin  daily.”  Ibid.,  p.  153. 

“ Our  best  works  have  such  a mixture  of  corruption  and  sin  in  them, 
that  they  deserve  his  curse  and  wrath.”  Ibid,,  p.  130. 

'**  “ But  now,  felling  away  from  God,  hee  hath  also  so  ferre  degenerated 
from  his  owne  kind,  that  he  is  become  inferiour  to  the  beasts.”  Coirper's 
Heaven  Ojxtied,  p.  251.  “ O ! is  not  man  become  so  brutish  and  ignorant, 

that  he  may  be  sent  unto  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  lie  instructed  of  that 
which  is  his  duty  f’  Gray' t iSpirUwil  )Vatfare,  p.  28.  “ Men  are  natu- 

rally more  bruitish  than  beasts  themselves.”  Uoston’s  Human  Eature 
in  iii  Fanr-fM  State,  p.  68.  “ Worse  than  the  beast  of  the  field.”  Haly- 

burton's  OretU  Concern  of  Salmtion,  p.  71. 

“ Infants,  even  in  their  mother’s  belly,  have  in  themselves  sufficient 
guilt  to  deserve  such  judgments  i.e.  when  women  with  child  are  “ ript 
up.”  Hutcheton't  Ejrjtoiitioji  on  the  Minor  Prophett,  vol.  i.  p.  2.'>5. 

“ And  in  our  speech,  our  Scripture  and  old  Scots  names  are  gone  but 
of  request ; instead  of  Father  and  Mother,  Mamma  and  Papa,  tniiniug 
children  to  speak  nonsense,  aud  what  th^  do  not  understand.  These  few 
instances,  amongst  many  that  might  be  given,  arc  additional  causes  of  God's 
wrath.”  The  Life  and  Heath  of  Mr.  Alerander  Petlen,  late  Minister  of  the 
Goepel  at  Xeic  Glenluce,  in  Galloway,  in  Walker  t liioyraphia  Preehyttriana, 
vol.  i.  p.  140. 

'*•■  “ Yea,  if  the  Lord  did  not  restraine  her,  shee  would  open  her  mouth 
and  swallow  the  wicked,  as  she  did  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.”  Coirper’s 
Heaven  Opened,  p.  257.  Compare  Hutcheson’s  Ecpositiou  on  the  Minor 
Prophets,  vol.  i.  p.  607. 

"■  “ There  is  nothing  so  monstrous,  so  deformed  in.  the  world,  as  man.” 
Pinning' s Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  234.  “ There  is  not  in  all  the  creation  such  a 

miserable  cfeature  as  man.”  vol.  iii.  p.  321.  “ Nothing  so  misemble.” 

Abernethy's  Physicke  for  the  Soule,  p.  37. 
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Such  being  the  ca-se,  it  behoved  the  clergy  to  come 
forward,  and  to  guard  men  against  their  own  vices,  by 
controlling  their  daily  actions,  and  forcing  them  to  a 
right  conduct.  This  they  did  vigorously.  Aided  by 
the  elders,  who  were  their  tools  and  the  creatures  of  their 
power,  they,  all  over  Scotland,  organized  themselves  into 
legislative  bodies,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  little  senate, 
they  enacted  laws  which  the  people  were  bound  to  obey. 
If  they  refused,  woe  be  to  them.  They  became  unruly 
sons  of  the  Church,  and  were  liable  to  be  imprisoned,  to 
be  fined,  or  to  be  whipped,^®®  or  to  be  branded  with  a hot 
iron,''"  or  to  do  penance  before  the  whole  congregation, 
humbling  themselves,  bare-footed,  and  with  their  hair 
cut  on  one  side,'^'  while  the  minister,  under  pretence 
of  rebuking  them,  enjoyed  his  triumph.'^*  All  this  was 
natural  enough.  For  the  clergy  were  the  delegates  of 
heaven,  and  the  interpreters  of  its  will.  They,  therefore, 
were  the  best  judges  of  what  men  ought  to  do ; and  any 
one  whom  they  censui-ed  was  bound  to  submit  with  hu- 
mility and  repentance.'”® 

“ December  17th,  1635.  Mention  made  of  a correction  house,  which 
the  Session  ordeans  persons  to  be  taken  to,  both  men  and  women,  and  appoints 
them  to  bo  whipt  every  day  during  the  Session’s  will”  \Vodrow'$  CdUctiotu 
upon  the  Liven  of  Mmittere,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  67. 

*'•  On  tlie  H2d  October  1648,  tlie  Kirk  Session  of  Dunfermline  ordered 
that  a certfiin  Janet  Robertson  “ shall  be  cartit  and  scourged  through  the 
town,  and  markit  with  an  hot  iron.”  Chalmert'  Uintory  of  Dunfermline, 
p.  437. 

”*  “ As  they  punish  by  pecuniary  fines,  so  corporally  too,  by  imprisoning 
the  persons  of  the  delinquents,  using  them  disgracefully,  carting  them 
through  cities,  making  them  stand  in  logges,  as  they  call  them,  pillaries 
(which  in  the  country  churches  are  fixed  to  the  two  sides  of  the  main  door  of 
the  Parish  Church),  cutting  thehalfe  of  their  hair,  shaving  their  beards,  &c., 
and  it  is  more  than  ordinary,  by  their  ‘ original’  and  ‘ proper  power,’  to  banish 
them  out  of  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  parish,  or  presbytery,  as  they  list 
to  order  it”  Preebytery  DUplayd,  p.  4. 

The  Scotch  clergy  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  not  much  given  to 
joking ; but  on  one  of  these  occasions  a preacher  is  said  to  have  hazarded  a 
pun.  A woman,  named  Ann  C’autly,  being  made  to  do  penance,  ‘‘  Here” 
(said  the  minister),  “ Here  is  one  upon  the  stool  of  repentance,  they  call  her 
Canity ; she  saith  herself,  she  is  an  honest  woman,  but  1 trow  tonUlyP 
tScotch  Presbyterian  L/opience,  p.  125.  From  what  1 have  read  of  Scotch 
tlieology,  1 can  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  this  book,  so  far  as  its 
general  character  is  concerned.  Indeed,  the  author,  through  fear  of  being 
entirely  discredited,  has  often  rather  understated  his  case. 

As  Durham  says,  in  his  pjej/osilion  of  the  iiong  of  tMomon,  p.  451,  “ It 
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The  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  tribunals,  which  now 
sprung  up  all  over  Scotland,  united  the  executive  autho- 
rity with  the  legislative,  and  exercised  both  functions  at 
the  same  time.  Declaring  that  certain  acts  ought  not  to 
be  committed,  they  took  t!ie  law  into  their  own  hands,  and 
punished  those  who  had  committed  them.  According  to 
the  principles  of  this  new  jurisprudence,  of  which  the 
clergy  were  the  authors,  it  became  a sin  for  any  Scotch- 
man to  travel  in  a Catholic  country.*'^  It  was  a sin  for 
any  Scotch  innkeeper  to  admit  a Catholic  into  his  inn.*'^ 
It  was  a sin  for  any  Scotch  town  to  hold  a market  either 
on  Saturday  or  on  ^Monday,  because  both  days  were  near 
Sunday.’'”  It  was  a sin  for  a Scotch  woman  to  wait  at  a 
tavern  it  was  a sin  for  her  to  live  alone  ;’'®  it  was  also 


is  no  burden  to  .in  honest  believer  to  acknowledge  Christ’s  ministers,  to  obey 
their  doctrine,  and  submit  to  their  censures.” 

A man,  named  Alexander  Laurie,  was  brought  before  the  Kirk  Session 
of  Perth,  “ and  l)eing  inquired  by  the  minister  if,  in  his  last  l>eing  out  of  this 
country,  he  had  been  in  Spain,  answered  tliat  be  w,is  in  Portugal,  but  was 
never  present  at  mass,  neither  gave  reverence  to  any  proces  ion,  and  that  he 
was  never  demanded  by  any  concerning  tiis  religion.  The  said  Alexander 
being  removed  and  censured,  it  was  thought  good  by  the  (Kirk)  Session  that 
he  should  be  admonished  not  to  travel  in  these  parts  ag-ain,  except  that  they 
were  otherwise  reformed  in  religion.”  Extnict*  fromthf  Kirk-Sf.<Hon  He- 
gi/ttr  of  I’erth,  in  The  SjiottiswoMe  MUcellan^,  vol.  ii.  p.  274.  Still  Ciirlier, 
thjit  is,  in  lo92,  the  clergy  attempted  to  interfere  even  with  commerce,  “al- 
legeing  that  the  marcbaiids  could  not  mak  vayage  in  Spayne  without  danger 
of  thair  sawlis,  and  thurefore  willit  thaynie  in  the  uayme  of  God  to  absteyne.” 
The  llUlorie  of  King  James  the  Hea-t,  p.  2.>4. 

•'*  Sec  the  case  of  Patrick  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Lawson’s  note  upon  it,  in 
Txivison’s  Book  of  Perth,  p.  238.  In  this  instance,  the  “ Roman  Catholic 
gentleman”  had  been  excommunictited,  which  made  matters  still  worse. 

”•  The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  “ by  their  tnuvscendeut  sole  authority, 
discharged  auy  market  to  be  kept  on  Monday  ; the  reason  was,  becjiuse  it 
occisioned  tlic  travelling  of  men  and  horse  the  Lord's  day  before,  which  pro- 
phaned  the  Sabliath.”  Presbytery  DisplayJ,  p.  10.  In  16.»0,  S;iturday  was 
also  taken  in  by  another  ecclesiastical  senate.  “The  Pre.sbytcrie  doe  ap- 
point the  severall  brethren  in  burghes,  to  deale  with  such  as  have  not 
changed  thcr  .Mondayes  and  Satcerdayes  inercats  to  other  dayes  of  the  weeke, 
that  they  may  doe  the  rarae  primo  ijuoifue  tempore.  ” MiniUesof  the  Presbyteries 
of  lit.  A ndrews  and  Cupar,  p.  53. 

In  Ki-iO,  “For  ‘ the  down-bearing  of  sin,’  women  were  not  allowed  to 
act  as  waiters  in  taverns,  but  ‘ allenarly  meu-servands  and  boys.’  ” Cham- 
bers’ Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  190.  This  order  “ wes  red  aud  publictlie  iutimat  iu 
all  the  kirkis  of  Edinburgh.”  A'icolPs  Diary,  p.  5. 

“Forsameikle  as  dilatatiuu  being  made,  that  Janet  Watson  holds  au 
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a sin  for  her  to  live  with  unmarried  sister.s.^^’’  It  was  a 
sin  to  go  from  one  town  to  another  on  Sunday,  however 
pressing  the  bu.siness  might  be.^®®  It  was  a siu  to  visit 
your  friend  on  Sunday  it  was  likewise  sinful  cither  to 
have  your  garden  watered,’®^  or  your  beard  shaved.*®® 
Such  things  were  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a Cliristiau  land. 
Xo  one,  on  Sunday,  should  pay  attention  to  his  health,  or 
think  of  his  body  at  all.  On  that  day,  horse-exerci.se  was 
sinful  so  was  walking  in  the  holds,  or  in  the  meadows, 
or  in  the  streets,  or  enjoying  the  hne  weather  by  sitting 

house  by  herself  where  the  may  give  occation  of  ttawler,  therefore  Patrick 
Pitciiirii,  elder,  is  ordained  to  adiiiunish  her  in  the  session’s  name,  either  to 
marry,  or  then  pass  to  service,  otherwise  that  she  will  not  be  suffered  to 
dwell  by  herself.”  Kiri-Hetttion  liecordt  of  Perth,  in  The  Chronide  of  Perth, 
p.  8t). 

“ Ordains  the  two  sisters,  Elspith  and  Janet  Stewart,  that  they  be  not 
found  in  the  house  again  with  their  sister,  but  every  one  of  them  shall  go 
to  service,  or  where  they  may  be  best  entertained  without  slander,  under  the 
penally  of  warding  their  persons  and  banishment  of  the  town.”  Kirk-hkt- 
tion,  Hegitter,  in  Lawton' t ISook  of  Perth,  p.  IG'.h 

“Compeirit  William  Kinneir,  .and  confest  his  travelling  on  the  Stab- 
bath  day,  which  he  dedairit  was  out  of  meer  ueceasitie,  havcing  two  waiters 
to  croce,  and  aue  tempestuos  day,  quhilk  moowit  him  to  fear  tliat  he  wold 
not  get  the  waiters  crost,  and  so  his  credit  might  faill.  He  was  sh.arpelie 
admonished  ; and  promist  newer  to  doe  the  lyke again.”  HeUctiomfroni  the 
UecorJt  of  the  Kirk-Settion  of  Aberdeen,  p.  136. 

“ Compearit  Thomas  Gray,  and  confest  that  one  Sunday  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  went  to  Culler  to  visit  a friend,  and  stayed  thair  all  night.  The 
scssioune  warnit  him,  agud  acta,  to  the  ne.xt  day,  and  appointed  Patrick 
Gray,  his  master,  to  be  cited  to  the  next  day,  to  give  furder  luformatioune  in 
the  matter.  (Sharply  rebuked  before  the  pulpit.)”  fxlections  from  t/te  lie- 
cordt of  the  Kirk-Settion  of  Aberdeen,  p.  140. 

iw  « reported  that  .Margaret  Brotherstono  did  water  her  kaill  wpon 

the  Sabbath  day.  and  thairwpon  was  ordained  to  lie  cited.”  . . . . “ Com- 
jieired  .Margaret  lirotherstoiie,  and  confessetl  her  breach  of  Sabbath  in  water- 
ing of  her  kaill,  and  thairwpon  ordained  to  give  evidence  in  publick  of  her 
repentance  the  next  Lord’s  day.”  ExlracU  from  the  Hegitter  of  the  Kirk- 
iSettion  of  llumbie,  p.  42.  . 

Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  “clergymen 
were  sometimes  libelled”  ....  “ for  shaving”  on  Sunday.  Hindair' t tita- 
tittical  Accou/it  of  HcotUmd,  vol.  xvi.  p.  34,  Edinburgh,  17!(.'5.  At  an  earlier 
period,  no  one  might  be  shaved  on  that  day.  See  The  S/>oltitwoode  Mitcel- 
/ang,  vol.  ii.  p.  276  ; and  leiwton't  Hook  of  Perth,  pp.  224,  22.1. 

“ Compeired  John  Gordon  of  Avachie,  and  confessed  that  he  had 
transgreased  in  travailing  on  the  Sabbath  day  with  horse,  going  for  a milston. 
Referred  to  the  session  of  Kinor  for  cemsure.”  Extracta from  the  Pretbgterg 
Hook  of  Stralhbogie,  p.  236.  See  also  the  case  mentioned  in  Ixttera  from  a 
dentleman  in  the  Sorth  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  172  j “This  riding  on  horse- 
back of  a Sunday  was  deemed  n great  scandal.” 
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at  the  door  of  your  own  house.^*®  To  go  to  sleep  on  Sun- 
day, before  tlie  duties  of  the  day  were  over,  was  also  sin- 
ful, and  deserved  church  censure.^®®  Bathing,  being  plea- 
sant as  well  as  wholesome,  was  a particularly  grievous 
offence ; and  no  man  could  be  allowed  to  swim  on  Sun- 
day.'*’^  It  was,  in  fact,  doubtful  whether  swimming  was 
lawful  for  a Christian  at  any  time,  even  on  week-days, 
and  it  was  certain  that  God  had,  on  one  occasion,  shown 
His  disapproval,  by  taking  away  the  life  of  a boy  while 
he  was  indulging  in  that  carnal  practice.'*® 

That  it  was  a sin  to  cleanse  one’s  body,  might,  in- 
deed, have  been  taken  for  granted;  seeing  that  the 
Scotch  clergy  looked  on  all  comforts  as  sinful  in  them- 
selves, merely  because  they  were  comforts.'®®  The  great 

In  1647,  the  punishment  was  ordered  of  whoever  was  guilty  of  “ sit- 
ting or  walking  idle  upon  the  streetes  and  feildes”  on  Sunday,  tiflectimu fnvm, 
the  MimUes  of  the  Hjjnod  of  Fife,  p.  1.52.  In  1742,  “sitting  idle  at  their 
doors”  and  “sitting  about  doors”  was  profane.  Rohe's  y<trratiees  of  the  Ex- 
traordinary Wori  of  the  .Spirit  of  God,  pp.  109, 110.  In  1756,  at  Perth,  “to 
stroll  about  the  fields,  or  even  to  walk  upon  the  inches,  was  looked  upon 
as  extremely  sinful,  and  an  intolerable  violation  of  the  fourth  commaud- 
ment.”  Penny’s  Traditions  of  Perth,  p.  36. 

In  1656,  “Cite  Issobell  Balfort,  servand  to  William  Gordone,  tail- 
yeor,  beeing  found  sleeping  at  the  Loche  side  on  the  Lord’s  day  in  tyme  of 
sermon.”  .Select  ions  from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk-.Session  of  .\herdeen,  p.  137. 
It  was  a sin  even  for  children  to  feel  tired  of  the  interminable  sermons 
which  they  were  forced  to  hear.  Ilalyburton,  addressing  the  young  people 
of  his  congregation,  says,  “ Have  not  you  been  glad  when  the  Lord’s  day 
was  over ; or,  at  least,  \ehen  the  preaching  was  done,  that  ye  might  get  your 
liberty?  Has  it  not  been  a buruen  to  you,  to  sit  so  long  in  the  church? 
Well,  this  is  a great  sin.”  See  this  noticeable  passage,  in  Ilalyburton' s Great 
Concern  of  .Sal cation,  p.  100. 

In  1719,  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  indignantly  declares,  “Yea, 
some  have  arrived  at  that  height  of  impiety,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  wash- 
ing in  waters,  and  swimming  in  rivers  tipon  the  holy  Sabbath.”  Register 
of  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  29M  ,ly/nV  1719,  in  Aniot's  History  of  Edin- 
burgh, n.  204. 

& late  as  1691,  the  Kirk-Session  of  Glasgow  attempted  to  prevent 
all  boys  from  swimming,  whatever  the  (hiy  miglit  be.  But  as  the  Church 
was  then  on  the  decline,  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  civil  authority 
for  help.  What  the  result  was,  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  There 
is,  however,  a curious  notice,  in  Wodruvi's  CoHectiotis  Ujsm  the  Lives  of  Min- 
isters, vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  77,  stating  that,  on  “ August  6th,  1691,  the  Session 
recommends  it  to  the  magistrates  to  think  on  some  overtures  for  discharg- 
ing boyes  from  swimming,  iu  regard  one  was  lately  lost.”  I have  met 
with  otlier  evidence  respecting  this ; Vit  I cannot  remember  the  passages. 

"•  The  Rev.  James  Fraser  says,  “The  world  is  a dangerous  thing  and  a 
great  evil,  and  the  comforts  of  it  a hell.”  Relect  Biographies,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 
Compare  Gray’s  Spiritual  Warfare,  p.  22. 
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object  of  life  was,  to  be  in  a state  of  constant  affliction.^®® 
Whatever  pleased  the  senses,  was  to  be  suspected.'®*  A 
Christian  must  beware  of  enjoying  his  dinner ; for  none 
but  the  ungodly  relished  their  food.*®^  By  a parity  of 
reasoning,  it  was  wrong  for  a man  to  wish  to  advance 
himself  in  life,  or  in  any  way  to  better  his  condition.*®® 
Either  to  make  money,  or  to  save  it,  was  unsuited  to 
Christians ; and  even  to  possess  much  of  it  was  objec- 
tionable, because  it  not  only  ministered  to  human  plea- 
sures, but  encouraged  those  habits  of  foresight  and  of 
provision  for  the  future,  which  are  incompatible  with 
complete  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  To  wish  for 
more  than  was  necessary  to  keep  oneself  alive,  was  a sin 
as  well  as  a folly,  and  was  a violation  of  the  subjection 
we  owe  to  God.*®*’  That  it  was  contrary  to  His  desire, 

“ It  is  good  to  be  continually  afflicted  here.”  Sdect  Biogmj>hie$, 
vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Gray,  advocating  the  same  doctrine,  sums  up  his  remarks 
by  a suggestion,  that,  “ I think  David  had  never  so  sweet  a time  as  then, 
when  he  wsis  pursued  as  a partridge  by  his  sou  Absalom.”  (Jray't  O’rtat 
and  Precioun  Promixn,  p.  14. 

” Suspect  that  which  pleaseth  the  senses.”  Abermthy't  Phytick-e  for 

Me.Wr,  p.  &3. 

Durham,  in  his  long  catalogue  of  sins,  mentions  as  one,  “the  pre- 
paring of  meat  studiously,  that  is,  when  it  is  too  riotously  dressed,  fur 
pleiising  men's  carnal  appetite  and  taste,  or  palate,  by  the  fineness  of  it, 
and  other  curiosities  of  that  kind.”  Durham'*  Dim  UnxtaltJ,  p.  333.  See 
also  p.  48,  on  “ palate-pleasers and  Dickson's  opinion  of  the  “rarest 
dishes  and  best  meats.”  Dickson'*  Kxjdicalion  of  the  Pmhns'-p.  84.  Ac- 
cording to  another  of  the  Scotch  divines,  whoever  makes  one  good  me.il 
and  has  enough  left  for  a second,  is  in  imminent  peril.  “ He  that  is  full, 
and  hath  enough  to  make  him  fuller,  will  easily  deny  Qod,  and  be  exalted 
against  him  : his  table  shall  be  a snare  to  his  body,  and  a snare  to  his 
Soule.”  Abernethy'*  Phyticke  for  the  .Soule,  p.  421. 

For,  says  Abernethy  (I'hysicke  for  the  Soule,  p.  488),  “men  are  loth 
to  lend  their  earc  to  the  Word,  when  they  abound  in  prosfMirity.”  So,  too, 
Hutcheson,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  p.  ;187 : “.Such  is  tho 
weakness  even  of  godly  men,  that  they  can  hardly  live  in  a prosperous  con- 
dition, and  not  be  overtaken  with  some  security,  carnal  confidence,  or  other 
misc.nriage.'' 

See  this  theory  worked  out  in  Cocklum's  Jacob's  loir,  or  Man’s  Feli- 
city ami  Duty,  pp.  71-75.  lie  says,  “ And  certainly  to  crave  and  bo  desir- 
ous of  more  than  what  is  competent  fur  the  maintenance  and  support  of  our 
lives,  is  iKith  inconsistent  with  that  dependence  and  subjection  we  owe  to 
Ood,  and  doth  also  bespeak  a great  deal  of  vanity,  fully,  and  inconsiderate- 
ness.”  Boston,  striking  at  the  very  foundation  of  that  practice  of  provid- 
ing for  the  future,  which  is  the  first  and  most  important  maxim  in  all  civil 
wi^om,  and  which  peculmrly  distinguishes  civilized  nations  from  barba- 
rians, asks  his  bearers,  “ Why  should  men  rack  their  heads  with  cares  how 
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was,  moreover,  evident,  from  tbo  fact  that  lie  bestowed 
wealth  liberally  upon  misers  and  covetous  men ; a re- 
markable circumstance,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Scotch 
divines,  proved  that  He  was  no  lover  of  riches,  other- 
wise He  would  not  give  them  to  such  base  and  sordid 
persons.^®® 

To  be  poor,  dirty,'  and  hungry,  to  pass  through  life 
in  misery,  and  to  leave  it  with  fear,  to  be  plagued  with 
boils,  and  sores,  and  diseases  of  every  kind,  to  be  always 
sighing  and  groaning,  to  have  the  face  streaming  with 
tears  and  the  chest  heaving  with  sobs,  in  a word,  to 
suffer  constant  affliction,  and  to  be  tormented  in  all 
possible  ways;  to  undergo  these  things  was  deemed  a 
proof  of  goodness,  just  as  the  contrary  was  a proof  of 
evil.  It  mattered  not  what  a man  liked ; the  mere  fact 
of  his  liking  it,  made  it  sinful.  "Whatever  was  natural, 
was  wrong.  The  clergy  deprived  the  peo])lc  of  their 
holidays,  their  amusements,  their  shows,  their  games, 
iind  tlieir  sports ; they  repressed  every  appearance  of  joy, 
they  forbad  all  merriment,  they  stopped  all  festivities, 
they  choked  up  evciy  avenue  by  which  pleasure  could 
enter,  and  they  spread  over  the  country  an  universal 


to  provide  for  to-morrow,  while  they  know  not  if  they  shall  then  need  any- 
thing?” Jlrmton's  Human  Xature  in  Uf  Four-fo/xl  fitate,  p.  300.  llutcliu- 
son  tliinks  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  impious  prudence,  deserve  to 
be  starved.  “ When  men  are  not  content  with  food  and  rayment,  hut 
would  still  heap  up  more,  it  is  jtist  with  €od  to  li-avc  them  not  so  much  as 
bread ; and  to  suffer  men  to  have  an  evil  eye  upon  them,  and  to  pluck  at 
them,  even  so  long  as  they  have  meat.”  Untchfuun't  Exjumlim  r.f  ihe  Jlook 
ofjcb,  p.  29(i.  Binning,  going  still  furtlier,  threatens  eternal  ruin.  “ Ve 
may  have  things  necessary  here, — food  and  raiment ; and  if  ye  seek  more, 
if  ye  will  be  rich,  and  will  have  superfluities,  then  je  shall  fall  into  m.any 
temptations,  snares,  and  hurtful  lusts  which  shall  drown  you  in  perdition.” 
Binnim/t  Sermont,  vol.  iii.  p.  3j5. 

“ If  God  loved  riches  well,  do  ye  think  he  would  give  them  so  lihe- 
rnlly,  and  heap  them  up  upon  some  Kise  covetous  wretches  ? Surely  no.” 
Binninfi'f  Sfmumt,  vol.  iii.  p.  3(i6.  Gray,  in  his  zeal  against  wealth,  pro- 
pounils  another  doctrine,  which  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere. 
He  says,  “ All  that  the  owner  of  riches  hath,  is,  the  seeing  of  them  ; which 
a man,  who  is  a passer  by,  may  likeways  have,  though  he  l>e  not  possessor 
of  them.”  (/ray's  Spiritual  'Xarfart,  p.  128.  I hope  that  the  rradcr  wilt 
not  suspect  me  of  having  maliciously  invented  any  of  these  passijges.  The 
books  from  which  they  arc  quoted,  are,  with  oidy  two  or  three  exceptions, 
all  in  my  library,  and  may  be  examined  by  persons  who  are  curious  in  sucli 
matters. 
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plooni.’®®  Then,  truly,  did  darkness  sit  on  the  land. 
Men,  in  their  daily  actions  and  in  their  very  looks,  be- 
came troubled,  melancholy,  and  ascetic.  Their  coun- 
tenance soured,  and  was  downcast.  Not  only  their 
opinions,  but  their  gait,  their  demeanour,  their  A’oicc, 
their  general  aspect,  were  influenced  by  that  deadly 
blight  which  nipped  all  that  was  genial  and  warm.  The 
way  of  life  fell  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf ; its  tints 
gradually  deepened ; its  bloom  faded,  and  passed  off ; it.s 
spring,  its  freshness,  and  its  beauty,  were  gone  ; joj-  and 
love  either  disappeared  or  were  forced  to  hide  themselves 
in  obscure  comers,  until  at  length  the  fairest  and  most 
endearing  parts  of  oiu*  nature,  being  constantly  repressed, 
ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  seemed  to  be  withered  into  j)er- 
petual  sterility. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  national  character  of  the  Scotch 
was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  dwarfed  and  mutilated. 
With  nations,  as  with  individuals,  the  harmony  and  free 
development  of  life  can  only  be  attained  by  exercising 
its  principal  functions  boldly  and  without  fear.  Those 
functions  are  of  two  kinds ; one  set  of  them  increasing 
the  happiness  of  the  mind,  another  set  increasing  the 
happiness  of  the  body.  If  we  could  suppose  a man  com- 
pletely perfect,  we  should  take  for  granted  that  he  would 
unite  these  two  fonns  of  pleasure  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  would  extract,  both  from  body  and  mind,  every  en- 
joyment consistent  with  his  own  happiness,  and  with  the 
happiness  of  others.  But,  as  no  such  character  is  to  be 
found,  it  invariably  occurs,  that  even  the  wisest  of  us  are 
unable  to  hold  the  balance ; we,  therefore,  err,  some  in 
over-indulging  the  body,  some  in  over-indulging  the 
mind.  Comparing  one  set  of  indulgences  with  the  other, 

'*•  “ The  ahscnce  of  external  appearances  of  joy  in  5?cotland,  in  contrast 
with  the  frequent  holidayings  ana  merry-makings  of  the  continent,  has 
been  much  remarked  upon.  We  find  in  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline clear  traces  of  the  process  l>y  which  this  distinction  was  hrouglit 
about.  To  the  puritan  kirk  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
every  outward  demonstration  of  natural  good  spirits  was  a sort  of  sin,  to  be 
as  far  as  possible  repressed.”  . . . . “ The  whole  sunshine  of  life  was,  as  it 
were,  squeezed  mit  of  the  community.”  Chumbert’  Annals  of  .Scotlaml, 
Tol.  i.  p.  336,  vol.  ii.  p.  loG. 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intellectual  pleasures  arc, 
in  many  respects,  superior  to  the  physical;  they  are 
more  numerous,  more  varied,  more  permanent,  and  more 
ennobling ; they  are  less  liable  to  cause  satiety  in  the 
individual,  and  they  produce  more  good  to  the  species. 
But  for  one  person  who  can  enjoy  intellectual  pleasures, 
there  are  at  least  a hundred  who  can  enjoy  physical  plea- 
sures. The  happiness  derived  from  gratifying  the  senses, 
being  thus  diffused  over  a wider  ai’ea,  and  satisfying,  at 
any  given  moment,  a greater  number  of  persons  than 
the  other  fonn  of  happiness  is  capable  of,  does,  on  that 
account,  possess  an  importance  which  many  who  call 
themselves  philosophers  are  unwilling  to  recognize.  Too 
often  have  philosophic  and  speculative  thinkers,  by  a 
foolish  denunciation  of  such  pleasures,  done  all  in  their 
power  to  curtail  the  quantity  of  happiness  of  which  hu- 
manity is  susceptible.  Forgetting  that  we  have  bodies 
as  well  as  minds,  and  forgetting,  too,  that  in  an  immense 
majority  of  instances  the  body  is  more  active  than  the 
mind,  that  it  is  more  powerful,  that  it  plays  a moi’e  con- 
spicuous part,  and  is  fitted  for  greater  achievements, 
such  writers  commit  the  enormous  error  of  despising  that 
class  of  actions  to  which  ninety-nine  men  out  of  every 
hundred  are  most  prone,  and  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted.  And  for  committing  this  error  they  pay  the 
penalty  of  finding  their  books  unread,  their  systems  dis- 
regarded, and  their  scheme  of  life  adopted,  perhaps,  by  a 
small  class  of  solitary  students,  but  shut  out  from  that 
great  world  of  reality  for  which  it  is  unsuited,  and  in 
w’hich  it  would  produce  the  most  serious  mischief. 

If,  then,  we  review  the  history  of  opinion  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  action,  we  may  probably  say,  that  the 
ascetic  notions  of  philosophers,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  and  similar  theories  of  mortifica- 
tion, have  not  worked  the  harm  which  might  have  been 
expected,  and  have  not  succeeded  in  abridging,  to  any 
perceptible  extent,  the  substantial  happiness  of  mankind. 
There  are,  I apprehend,  two  reasons  why  they  have  failed. 
In  the  first  place,  these  philosophers  have,  with  hardly 
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an  exception,  had  little  real  acquaintance  with  human 
nature,  and  have,  therefore,  been  unable  to  touch  those 
chords,  and  appeal  to  those  hidden  motives,  by  influenc- 
ing which  one  man  gains  over  another  to  his  side.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  they,  fortunately  for  us,  have  never 
possessed  authority,  and  have,  therefore,  been  unable 
either  to  enforce  their  doctrine  by  penalties,  or  to  recom- 
mend it  by  rewards. 

But,  tliough  philosophers  have  failed  in  their  effort  to 
lessen  the  pleasures  of  mankind,  there  is  another  body  of 
men,  who,  in  making  the  same  attempt,  have  met  with 
far  greater  success.  I mean,  of  course,  the  theologians, 
who,  cousidered  as  a class,  have,  in  every  country  and  in 
every  age,  deliberately  opposed  themselves  to  gratifica- 
tions which  are  essential  to  the  happiness  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  human  race.  Raising  up  a God 
of  their  own  creation,  whom  they  hold  out  as  a lover  of 
penance,  of  sacrifice,  and  of  mortification,  they,  under 
this  pretence,  forbid  enjoyments  which  are  not  only  inno- 
cent, but  praiseworthy.  For,  every  enjoyment  by  which 
no  one  is  injured,  is  innocent;  and  every  innocent  enjoy- 
ment is  praiseworthy,  because  it  assists  in  diffusing  that 
spirit  of  content  and  of  satisfaction  which  is  favourable  to 
the  practice  of  benevolence  towards  others.  The  theolo- 
gians, however,  for  reasons  which  I have  already  stated, 
cultivate  an  opposite  spirit,  and,  wlienever  they  have 
possessed  power,  they  have  always  prohibited  a large 
number  of  pleasurable  actions,  on  the  ground  that  such 
actions  are  offensive  to  the  Deity.  Tiiat  they  have  no 
warrant  for  this,  and  that  they  are  simply  indulging  m 
peremptory  assertions  on  subjects  respecting  wliich  we 
have  no  trustworthy  information,  is  well  known  to  those 
who,  impartially,  and  without  preconceived  bias,  have 
studied  their  arguments,  and  the  evidence  which  they 
adduce.  On  this,  however,  I need  not  dilate  ; for,  inas- 
much as  men  arc,  almost  every  year,  and  certainly  every 
generation,  becoming  more  accustomed  to  close  and  accu- 
rate reasoning,  just  in  the  same  proportion  is  the  convic- 
tion spreading,  that  theologians  proceed  from  arbitrary 
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assumptions,  for  which  they  have  no  proof,  except  by  ap- 
pealing to  other  assumptions,  equally  arbitrary  and  equally 
unproven.  Their  whole  s)’stem  reposes  upon  fear,  and 
upon  fear  of  the  worst  kind ; since,  according  to  them, 
the  Great  Author  of  our  being  has  used  Ilis  omnipotence 
in  so  cruel  a manner  as  to  endow  Ilis  crejituves  with 
tastes,  instincts,  and  desires,  which  He  not  only  forbids 
them  to  gratify,  but  which,  if  they  do  gratify,  shall  bring 
on  themselves  eternal  punishment. 

What  the  theologians  are  to  the  closet,  that  are  the 
priests  to  the  pulpit.  The  theologians  work  upon  the 
studious,  who  read  ; the  clergy  act  upon  the  idle,  who 
listen.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  same  man  often  per- 
forms both  othccs,  and  seeing,  too,  that  the  spirit  aud 
tendency  of  each  office  are  the  same,  we  ma}’,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  consider  the  two  classes  as  identical ; and, 
putting  them  together,  and  treating  them  as  a whole,  it 
must  be  admitted  by  whoever  will  take  a comprehensive 
view  of  Avhat  they  have  actually  done,  that  they  have 
been,  not  only  the  most  bitter  foes  of  human  happiness, 
but  also  the  most  successful  one.s.  In  their  high  aud 
palmy  days,  when  they  reigned  supreme,  when  credulity 
was  univcr-sal  and  doubt  unknown,  they  afflicted  mankind 
in  every  possible  way ; enjoiniug  fa.sts,  and  penances, 
and  pilgrimages,  teaching  their  simple  and  ignorant  vic- 
tims every  kind  of  austerity,  teaching  them  to  llog  their 
own  bodies,  to  tear  their  own  flesh,  and  to  mortify  the 
most  natural  of  their  appetites.  This  was  the  state  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  .still  the  state  of  every 
part  of  the  world  where  the  priesthood  are  uncontrolled. 
Such  ascetic  and  self-torrneuting  observances  are  the 
inevitable  issue  of  the  theological  spirit,  if  that  spirit  is 
unchecked.  Now,  and  owing  to  the  rapid  march  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  constantly  losing  ground,  because  the 
scientific  and  secular  spirit  is  enci'oaching  on  its  domain. 
Tlierefore,  in  our  time,  and  especially  in  our  country, 
its  most  repulsive  features  are  disguised,  and  it  is  forced 
to  mask  its  native  ugliness.  Among  our  clergy,  a habit 
of  grave  and  decent  compromise  has  taken  the  place  of 
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that  bold  and  fiery  war  which  their  predecessors  waged 
against  a sensual  and  benighted  world.  Their  threats 
have  perceptibly  diminished.  They  now  allow  us  a little 
pleasure,  a little  luxury,  a little  happiness.  They  no 
longer  tell  us  to  mortify  every  appetite,  and  to  forego 
every  comfort.  The  language  of  power  has  departed 
from  them.  Here  and  there,  we  find  ve.stiges  of  the  an- 
cient spirit ; but  this  is  only  among  uneducated  men, 
addressing  an  ignorant  audience.  The  superior  clergy, 
who  have  a character  to  lose,  are  grown  cautious  ; and, 
whatever  their  private  opinion  may  be,  they  rarely  ven- 
ture on  those  terrific  denunciations  with  which  their 
pulpits  once  resounded,  and  which,  in  times  of  yore,  made 
the  people  shrink  with  fear,  and  humbled  every  one  ex- 
cept him  by  whom  the  denunciation  was  uttered. 

Still,  though  much  of  this  has  vanishetl,  enough  remains 
to  show  what  the  theological  spirit  is,  and  to  justify  a 
btdief,  that  nothing  but  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  pre- 
vents it  from  breaking  out  into  its  former  extravagance. 
Many  of  the  clergy  persist  in  attacking  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  forgetting  that,  not  only  the  world,  but  all 
which  the  world  contains,  is  the  work  of  the  Almighty, 
and  that  the  instincts  and  desires,  which  they  stigmatize 
as  unholy,  arc  part  of  Uis  gifts  to  man.  They  have  yet 
to  learn,  that  our  appetites,  being  as  much  a portion  of 
ourselves  as  any  other  quality  we  possess,  ought  to  be 
indulged,  otherwise  the  whole  individual  is  not  developed. 
If  a man  suppresses  part  of  himself,  he  becomes  maimed 
and  shoiTi.  The  proper  limit  to  self-indulgence  is,  that 
he  shall  neither  hurt  himself  nor  hurt  others.  Short  of 
this,  every  thing  is  lawful.  It  is  more  than  lawful ; it  is 
necessary.  He  who  abstains  from  safe  and  moderate 
gratification  of  the  senses,  lots  some  of  his  essential  facul- 
ties fiill  into  abeyance,  and  must,  on  that  account,  be 
(teemed  imperfect  and  imfiuished.  Such  an  one  is  incom- 
plete ; he  is  crippled;  ho  has  never  reached  his  full 
stature.  He  may  be  a monk  ; he  may  be  a saint;  but  a 
man  he  is  not.  And  now,  more  than  ever,  do  we  want 
true  and  genuine  men.  Ko  previous  age  has  had  so 
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much  work  to  do,  and,  to  accomplish  that  work,  we  need 
robust  and  vigorous  natures,  whose  every  function  has 
been  freely  exercised  without  let  or  hindrance.  Never 
before,  was  the  practice  of  life  so  arduous ; never  were 
the  problems  presented  to  the  human  mind  so  numerous, 
or  so  complicated.  Every  addition  to  our  knowledge, 
every  fi-esh  idea,  opens  up  new  difficulties,  and  gives 
birth  to  new  combinations.  Under  this  accumulated  pres- 
sure, we  shall  assuredly  sink,  if  we  imitate  the  credulity 
of  our  forefathers,  who  allowed  their  energies  to  be 
cramped  and  weakened  by  those  pernicious  notions,  wliich 
the  clergy,  partly  from  ignorance,  and  partly  from  inter- 
est, have,  in  every  age,  palmed  on  the  people,  and  have, 
thereby,  diminished  the  national  happiness,  and  retarded 
the  march  of  national  prosperity. 

In  the  same  way,  we  constantly  hear  of  the  evils  of 
wealth,  and  of  the  sinfulness  of  loving  money;  although 
it  is  certain  that,  after  the  love  of  knowledge,  there  is 
no  one  passion  which  has  done  so  much  good  to  man- 
kind as  the  love  of  money.  It  is  to  the  love  of  money 
that  we  owe  all  trade  and  commerce ; in  other  words,  the 
possession  of  every  comfort  and  luxury  which  our  own 
country  is  unable  to  supply.  Trade  and  commerce  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  productions  of  many  lands, 
have  awakened  cmiosity,  have  widened  our  ideas  by 
bringing  us  in  contact  with  nations  of  various  manners, 
speech,  and  thought,  have  supplied  an  outlet  for  energies 
which  would  othciwise  have  been  pent  up  and  wasted, 
have  accustomed  men  to  habits  of  enterprise,  forethought 
aud  calculation,  have,  moreover,  communicated  to  us 
many  arts  of  great  utility,  and  have  put  us  in  possession 
of  some  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  cither  to  save  life  or  to  lessen  pain. 
These  things  we  owe  to  the  love  of  money.  If  theolo- 
gians could  succeed  in  their  desire  to  destroy  that  love, 
all  these  things  would  cease,  and  we  should  relapse  into 
comparative  barbarism.  The  love  of  money,  like  all  our 
appetites,  is  liable  to  abuse ; but  to  declaim  against  it  as 
evil  in  itself,  aud,  above  all,  to  represent  it  as  a feeling, 
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the  indulgence  of  which  provokes  the  wrath  of  God,  is  to 
betray  an  ignorance,  natural,  perhaps,  in  former  ages,  but 
shameful  in  our  time,  particularly  when  it  proceeds  from 
men  who  give  themselves  out  as  public  teachers,  and 
profess  that  it  is  their  mission  to  enlighten  the  world. 

Injurious,  however,  as  all  this  is  to  the  best  interests 
of  society,  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  doctrines 
formerly  advocated  by  the  Scotch  divines.  What  their 
ideas  were,  I have  shown  from  their  o^vn  sermons,  the 
reading  of  which  has  been  the  most  painful  literary  task 
I ever  undertook,  since,  in  addition  to  the  narrowness 
and  the  dogmatism  which  even  the  best  of  such  composi- 
tions contain,  there  is,  in  these  productions,  a hardness  of 
heart,  an  austerity  of  temper,  a want  of  sympathy  with 
human  happiness,  and  a hatred  of  human  nature,  such 
as  have  rarely  been  exhibited  in  any  ago,  and,  I re- 
joice to  think,  have  never  been  exhibited  in  any  other 
Protestant  country.  These  things,  I have  resuscitated 
from  the  oblivion  in  which  they  had  long  been  buried, 
partly  because  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  history  of  the  Scotch  mind,  and  partly  be- 
cause I desired  to  show  what  the  tendency  of  theolo- 
gians is,  when  that  tendency  is  uncontrolled.  Protes- 
tants, generally,  are  too  apt  to  suppose  that  there  is 
something  in  their  creed  which  protects  them  against 
those  hurtful  extravagancies  which  have  been,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  still  are,  practised  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Never  was  a greater  mistake.  There  is  but  one  protec- 
tion against  the  tyranny  of  any  class;  and  that  is,  to  give 
that  class  very  little  power.  Whatever  the  pretensions 
of  any  body  of  men  may  be,  however  smooth  their  lan- 
guage, and  however  plausible  their  claims,  they  are  sure 
to  abuse  power,  if  much  of  it  is  conferred  on  them.  The 
entire  history  of  the  world  affords  no  instance  to  the 
contrary.  In  Catholic  countries,  France  alone  excepted, 
the  clergy  have  more  authority  than  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries. Therefore,  in  Catholic  countries,  they  do  more 
harm  than  in  Protestant  countries,  and  their  peculiar 
views  are  developed  with  greater  freedom.  The  differ- 
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ence  depends,  not  on  the  nature  of  the  creed,  hut  on  the 
power  of  the  class.  This  is  very  apparent  in  Scotland, 
where  the  clergy,  being  supreme,  did,  Protestants  though 
they  were,  imitate  the  ascetic,  the  unsocial,  and  the  cruel 
doctrines,  which,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  gave  rise  to 
convents,  fastings,  scourgings,  and  all  the  other  appliances 
of  an  uncouth  and  ungenial  superstition. 

Indeed,  the  Scotch  divines,  in  some  of  their  theories, 
went  beyond  any  section  of  the  Catholic  Church,  except 
the  Spanish.  They  sought  to  destroy,  not  only  human 
pleasures,  but  also  human  affections.  They  held  that  our 
affections  are  necessarily  connected  with  our  lusts,  and 
that  we  must,  therefore,  wean  ourselves  from  them  as 
earthly  vanities.'®^  A Christian  had  no  business  with  love 
or  sympathy.  lie  had  his  own  soul  to  attend  to,  and 
that  was  enough  for  him.  Let  him  look  to  himself.  On 
Sunday,  in  particular,  he  must  never  think  of  benefiting 
others ; and  the  Scotch  clergy  did  not  hesitate  to  teach 
the  people,  that  on  that  day  it  was  sinful  to  save  a vessel 
in  distress,  and  that  it  was  a proof  of  religion  to  leave 
ship  and  erew  to  perish.’®*  They  might  go ; none  but 
their  wives  and  children  would  suffer,  and  that  was 
nothing  in  comparison  with  breaking  the  Sabbath.  So, 
too,  did  the  clergy  teach,  that  on  no  occirsion  must  food 
or  shelter  be  given  to  a starving  man,  unless  his  opinions 
were  orthodox.’®®  What  need  for  him  to  live  ? Indeed, 
they  taught  that  it  was  a sin  to  tolerate  his  notions  at 


“A  Christian  should  mortifie  his  affections,  which  are  his  predomi- 
nant lusts,  to  which  our  affections  are  so  much  joined,  and  our  soul  doth 
so  much  go  out  after.”  Oram’s  Spiritual  Warfare,  p.  29.  “ That  blessed 

work  of  weaning  of  affections  from  all  things  that  are  here.”  Uray't  Great 
and  Preciaim  J’rotninee,  p.  8(i. 

“ One  of  our  more  northern  ministers,  whose  parish  lies  along  the  coast 
between  Spey  and  Findorn,  made  some  fishermen  do  penance  for  sabb-ath- 
breaking,  in  going  out  to  sea,  though  purely  with  endeavour  to  save  a vessel 
in  distress  by  a storm.”  Letters  from  a Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  p.  17.3. 

”•  “ The  master  of  a family  may,  and  ought  to,  deny  an  act  of  humanity 
or  hospitality  to  strangers  that  arc  false  teachers."  Rutherford's  Free  Dis- 
putation agaitist  Pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience,  p.  176.  “ The  Holy  Ghost 

forbiddeth  the  master  of  every  Christian  family  to  owne  a hereticke  as  a 
guest.”  Ibid.,  p.  219.  Sec  also  p.  23t>. 
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all,  and  that  the  proper  course  was,  to  visit  him  with 
sharp  and  immediate  punishment.*^"  Goiug  yet  further, 
they  broke  the  domestic  ties,  and  set  parents  against 
their  offspring.  They  taught  the  father  to  smite  the  un- 
believing child,  and  to  slay  his  own  boy  sooner  than 
allow  him  to  propagate  error.*®^  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  they  tried  to  extirpate  another  affection,  even 
more  sacred  and  more  devoted  still.  They  laid  their  rude 
and  merciless  hands  on  the  holiest  passion  of  which  our 
nature  is  capable,  the  love  of  a mother  for  her  son.  Into 
that  sanctuary,  they  dared  to  intrude;  into  that,  they 
thrust  their  gaunt  and  ungentle  forms.  If  a mother  held 
opinions  of  which  they  disapproved,  they  did  not  scruple 

sM  11  Jjq]  j tollcratiou  of  all  religions  is  not  farre  from  blasphemy.” 

Jlntherfont f Free  Disputation  against  Pietauled  Liberty  of  Conscience,  p.  SO. 
“ If  wolves  be  permitted  to  teach  what  is  right  in  their  own  erroneous  con- 
science, and  there  be  no  ‘ Magistrate  to  put  them  to  shame,'  Judy,  xviii,  7, 
and  no  King  to  punish  them,  then  godlinesse  and  all  that  concernes  the  first 
Table  of  the  Law  must  be  marred.”  lbid.,\>.  200.  “ Wilde  and  atheisticiill 

lilierty  of  couscieuce.”  p.  3S7,  “ Cursed  toleration.”  p.  400.  See  also,  in 

the  same  work  (pp.  110,  244),  Rutherford's  remarks  on  the  murder  of  Ser- 
vetus.  In  164.'),  Baillie,  wiio  was  then  in  London,  writes,  “The  Indepen- 
dents here  plead  for  a tolleratiou  both  for  themselfes  and  other  sects.  My 
Dissuasive  is  come  in  time  to  doe  service  here.  We  hope  God  will  assist  us 
to  remonstrate  the  wickedness  of  such  an  tollcratiou.”  And  on  account  of 
the  Independents  wishing  to  show  common  charity  towards  persons  who 
differed  in  opinions  from  themselves,  Uaillie  writes  next  year  (1646),  “ The 
Independents  has  the  least  zeale  to  the  truth  of  God  of  any  men  we  know.” 
Jiailtie's  letters  and dournals,  vol.  ii.  pp.  328,  361.  Blair,  who  was  in  Lou- 
don in  1643,  was  sorely  vexed  with  “ the  most  illegal,  irreligious,  and  wicked 
pn)ceedings  and  actings  of  the  sectarian  army  one  of  their  crimes  being  the 
attempt  “to  ruin  religion  by  their  toleration.  ” CmUimuxtion  of  the  Anto- 
bioyraphy  of  Mr.  Hobert  Blair,  Minister  of  .St,  Andrews,  p.  213.  For  other 
evidence  of  this  persecuting  spirit,  see  Dickson’s  Truth's  Victory  over  Krror, 
pp.  1.59  163,  199-202  ; Abrmethy’s  Physicke  for  the  Boide,  p.  215 ; Durham's 
Exposition  of  the  fiong  of  Solomon,  p.  147  ; Jhtrham's  Commentarie  upon  the 
Book  of  the  llevelalion,  pp.  141,  143,  330  ; and  Shields'  J/imi  let  loose,  p.  168. 

“ A third  benefit  (which  is  a branch  of  the  former),  is  zeal  in  the 
godly  against  false  teachers,  who  shall  be  so  tender  of  the  truth  and  glory 
of  God,  and  the  safety  of  the  Church  (all  which  are  endangered  by  error), 
that  it  shall  overcome  natural  affection  in  them  ; so  that  parents  shall  not 
Sjetre  their  own  children,  being  seducers,  but  shall  either  by  an  heroick  act 
(such  as  was  in  I’hinchas,  Sumb.  xxv.  8),  themselves  judge  him  worthy  to  die, 
anil  give  sentence  and  execute  it,  or  cause  him  to  be  punished,  by  bringing 

him  to  the  .Magistrate,”  &c “ The  toleration  of  a false  religion  in 

doctrine  or  worship,  and  the  exemption  of  the  erroneous  from  civil  punish- 
ment, is  no  more  lawful  under  the  New  Testament  than  it  was  under  the  Old.” 
.‘1)»  Exposition  of  the  Prophecie  of  Eechariah,  in  Hutcheson's  Exposition  oh 
the  Minor  Prophets,  vol.  iii.  p.  203,  8vo,  1654. 
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to  invade  her  household,  take  away  her  children,  and 
forbid  her  to  hold  communication  with  them.^*  Or  if, 
perchance,  her  son  had  incurred  their  displeasure,  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  forcible  separation,  but  they 
laboured  to  corrupt  her  heart,  and  harden  it  against  her 
child,  so  that  she  might  be  privy  to  the  act.  In  one  of 
those  cases,  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  church  of 
Glasgow,  the  Kirk-Session  of  that  town  summoned  before 
them  a woman,  merely  because  she  had  received  into  her 
house  her  own  son,  after  the  clergy  had  excommunicated 
him.  So  effectually  did  they  work  upon  her  mind,  that 
they  induced  her  to  promise,  not  only  that  she  would 
shut  her  door  against  her  child,  but  that  she  would  aid 
in  bringing  him  to  punishment.  She  had  sinned  in  lov- 
ing him ; she  had  sinned,  even,  in  giving  him  shelter ; 
but,  says  the  record,  “ she  promised  not  to  do  it  again, 
and  to  tell  the  magistrates  when  he  comes  next  to 
her.”**" 

She  promised  not  to  do  it  again.  She  promised  to 
forget  him,  whom  she  had  borne  of  her  womb  and  suckled 
at  her  breast.  She  promised  to  forgot  her  boy,  who  had 
ofttimes  crept  to  her  knees,  who  had  slept  in  her  bosom, 
and  whose  tender  frame  she  had  watched  over  and 
nursed.  All  the  dearest  associations  of  the  past,  all  that 
the  most  exquisite  form  of  human  affection  can  give  or 
receive,  all  that  delights  the  memory,  all  that  brightens 
the  prospect  of  life,  all  vanished,  all  passed  away  from  the 
mind  of  this  poor  woman,  at  the  bidding  of  her  spiritual 
masters.  At  one  fell  swoop,  all  were  gone.  So  potent 
were  the  arts  of  these  men,  that  they  persuaded  the  mo- 
ther to  conspire  against  her  son,  that  she  might  deliver 
him  up  to  them.  They  defiled  her  nature,  by  purging  it 
of  its  love.  From  that  day,  her  soul  was  polluted.  She 
was  lost  to  herself,  as  well  as  lost  to  her  son.  To  hear  of 

**  Selection!  from  the  Regieten  of  the  Preibglery  of  Lanark,  pp.  x.  33,  66, 
63,  65,  73. 

I copy  the  exact  words  from  Wodrow'i  Collection!  u/>on  the  Live!  of 
MinUters  of  the  Church  of  Scotltind,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  71.  An  order  had  been 
previously  obtained  from  the  government,  “requiring  the  magistrates  to 
expell  forth  of  the  Toun  all  excomuuicated  persons.” 
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such  things,  is  enough  to  make  one’s  blood  surge  again, 
and  raise  a tempest  in  our  inmost  nature.  But  to  have 
seen  them,  to  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  yet 
not  to  have  rebelled  against  them,  is  to  us  utterly  ineon- 
ceivable,  and  proves  in  how  complete  a thraldom  the 
Scotch  were  held,  and  how  thoroughly  their  minds,  as 
well  as  their  bodies,  were  enslaved. 

What  more  need  I say  ? What  further  evidence  need 
I bring  to  elucidate  the  real  character  of  one  of  the  most 
detestable  tyrannies  ever  seen  on  the  earth  ? When  the 
Scotch  Kirk  was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  we  may 
search  history  in  vain  for  any  institution  which  can  com- 
pete with  it,  except  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Between 
these  two,  there  is  a close  and  intimate  analogy.  Both 
were  intolerant,  both  were  cruel,  both  made  war  upon 
the  finest  parts  of  human  nature,  and  both  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  religious  freedom.  One  difference, 
however,  there  was,  of  vast  importance.  In  political 
matters,  the  Church,  which  was  servile  in  Spain,  was 
rebellious  in  Scotland.  Hence,  the  Scotch  always  had 
one  direction  in  which  they  could  speak  and  act  with  un- 
restrained liberty.  In  politics,  they  found  their  vent. 
There,  the  mind  was  free.  And  this  was  their  salvation. 
This  saved  them  from  the  fete  of  Spain,  by  securing  to 
them  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  which  otherwise 
would  have  lain  dormant,  if,  indeed,  they  had  not  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  that  long  and  enfeebling  servitude 
in  which  their  clergy  retained  them,  and  from  which,  but 
for  this  favourable  cucumstance,  no  escape  would  have 
been  open. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Aw  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Intellect  during  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

^r'O  complete  the  history  and  analysis  of  the  Scotch 
-L  mind,  I have  now  to  examine  the  peculiar  intellec- 
tual movement  which  appeared  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  which,  for  several  reasons,  deserves  careful  atten- 
tion. It  was  essentially  a reaction  against  that  theo- 
logical spirit  which  predominated  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  Such  a reaction  would  hardly  have  been  pos- 
sible, except  for  the  fact  which  I have  already  noticed, 
namely,  that  the  political  activity  which  produced  the 
rebellion  against  the  Stuarts,  saved  the  Scotch  mind 
from  stagnating,  and  prevented  that  deep  slumber  into 
which  the  progress  of  superstition  would  naturally  have 
thrown  it.  The  long  and  stubborn  conflict  with  a des- 
potic government,  kept  alive  a certain  alertne.ss  and 
vigour  of  understanding,  which  survived  the  struggle 
that  gave  it  birth.  When  the  contest  was  ended,  and 
peace  was  restored,  the  faculties  which,  for  three  genera- 
tions, had  been  exercised  in  rc.sisting  the  executive 
authority,  sought  other  employment,  and  found  another 
field  in  which  they  could  disport  themselves.  Hence  it 
was,  that  the  boldness  which,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  practical,  became,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
speculative,  and  produced  a literature,  which  attempted 
to  unsettle  former  opinions,  and  to  disturb  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  the  human  mind.  The  movement  was  re- 
volutionary, and  bore  the  same  relation  to  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  which  the  previous  movement  hud  borne  to 
political  tyranny.  But  this  new  rebellion  had  one  strik- 
ing characteristic.  In  nearly  every  other  country,  when 
the  intellect  has  fairly  arrayed  itself  against  the  exclu- 
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sive  pretensions  of  the  Church,  it  has  happened  that  the 
secular  philosophy,  which  has  been  engendered,  has  been 
an  inductive  philosophy,  taking  for  its  basis  individual 
and  specific  experience,  and  seeking,  by  that  means,  to 
overthrow  the  general  and  traditional  notions,  on  which 
all  church  power  is  founded.  The  plan  has  been,  to  re- 
fuse to  accept  principles  which  could  not  be  substan- 
tiated by  facts ; while  the  opposite  and  theological  plan 
is,  to  force  the  facts  to  yield  to  the  principles.  In  the 
former  case,  experience  precetles  theorj' ; in  the  latter  case, 
theory  precedes  experience,  and  controls  it.  In  theology, 
certain  principles  are  taken  for  granted;  and,  it  being 
deemed  impious  to  question  them,  all  that  remains  for 
us  is  to  reason  from  them  downwards.  This  is  the  deduc- 
tive method.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inductive  method 
will  concede  nothing,  but  insists  upon  reasoning  upwards, 
and  demands  that  wo  shall  have  the  liberty  of  ascertain- 
ing the  principles  for  ourselves.  In  a complete  scheme 
of  our  knowledge,  and  when  all  our  resources  are  fully 
developed  and  marshalled  into  order,  as  they  must  even- 
tually bo,  the  two  methods  will  be,  not  hostile,  but  sup- 
plementary, and  will  be  combined  into  a single  system. 
At  present,  however,  wo  are  very  far  from  such  a result ; 
and  not  only  is  every  mind  more  prone  to  one  method 
than  to  another,  but  we  find,  historically,  that  different 
ages  and  different  countries  have  been  characterized  by 
the  extent  to  which  one  of  these  two  schemes  has  pre- 
dominated ; and  we  also  find,  that  a study  of  this  anta- 
gonism is  the  surest  way  of  understanding  the  intellec- 
tual condition  of  any  period. 

That  the  inductive  philosophy  is  even  more  marked 
by  its  secular  tendencies  than  by  its  scientific  ones,  will 
be  evident  to  whoever  observes  the  epochs  in  which  it 
has  been  most  active,  and  has  possessed  most  adherents. 
Of  this,  the  history  of  the  French  mind,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  affords  a good  instance,  where,  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  we  may  clearly  trace  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  growth  of  the  inductive  method,  and  the  sub- 
sequent overthrow  of  the  Gallican  chirrch.  In  England, 
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too,  the  rise  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  with  its  deter- 
mination to  subordinate  ancient  principles  to  modem 
experience,  was  the  heaviest  blow  which  has  ever  been 
inflicted  on  the  theologians,  whose  method  is  to  begin, 
not  with  experience,  but  with  principles,  which  are  said 
to  be  inscrutable,  and  which  we  are  bound  to  believe 
without  further  ditficulty.  And  I need  hardly  remind 
the  reader,  that  scarcely  was  that  philosophy  established 
among  us,  when  it  produced  those  bold  inquiries  which 
quickly  ended  in  the  downfall  of  the  English  Church 
under  Charles  I.  From  that  terrible  defeat,  our  clergy 
did,  for  a time,  partly  rally  ; but  as  their  apparent  success, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  owing  to  political  changes, 
and  not  to  social  ones,  they  were  unable  to  recover  their 
hold  over  society,  and,  unless  the  nation  should  retro- 
grade, there  is  no  possibility  that  they  ever  should  re- 
cover it.  Over  the  inferior  order  of  minds,  they  still 
Avield  great  influence ; but  the  Baconian  philosophy,  by 
bringing  their  favourite  method  into  disrepute,  has 
sapped  the  very  base  of  their  system.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  their  mode  of  investigation  was  discredited, 
the  secret  of  their  power  was  gone.  From  the  moment 
that  men  began  to  insist  on  inquiring  into  the  validity  of 
fii-st  principles,  instead  of  accepting  them  without  in- 
quiry, and  humbly  submitting  to  them  as  matters  of 
faith  and  of  necessary  belief;  from  that  moment,  the 
theologians,  driven  from  one  post  to  another,  and  con- 
stantly receding  before  the  pressure  of  advancing  know- 
ledge, have  been  forced  to  abandon  entrenchment  after 
entrenchment,  until  what  they  have  retained  of  their 
former  territory  is  hardly  worth  the  struggle.  As  a last 
resource,  they,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
determined  to  use  the  weapons  of  their  opponents ; and 
Paley  and  his  successors,  enlarging  the  scheme  which 
Bay  and  Derham  had  feebly  sketched,  endeavoured,  by 
a skilful  employment  of  the  inductive  method,  to  com- 
pensate their  party  for  the  failure  of  the  deductive  one. 
But  their  project,  though  ably  conceived,  has  come  to 
naught.  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  nothing  can 
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bo  made  of  it,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the 
old  theological  premises  by  a chain  of  inductive  reason- 
ing. Respecting  this,  the  most  eminent  philosophei-s 
agree  with  the  most  eminent  theologians;  and,  since 
the  time  of  Kant  in  Germany,  and  of  Coleridge  in  Eng- 
land, none  of  our  ablest  men,  even  among  divines  them- 
selves, have  recurred  to  a plan  which  Paley,  indeed,  pur- 
sued with  vigour,  but  of  which  our  Bndgewater  Trea- 
tises, our  Prize-Essays,  and  such  schoolboy  productions, 
are  poor  and  barren  imitations.’  No  great  thinkers  now 
follow  this  cbur.se  in  matters  of  religion.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  prefer  the  safer,  as  well  as  the  more  philo- 
sophic, method,  of  dealing  with  these  subjects  on  trans- 
cendental grounds,  frankly  confessing  that  they  elude 
the  grasp  of  that  inductive  philosophy  which,  in  the  de- 
partment of  science,  has  achieved  such  signal  triumphs. 

The  opposition  of  these  two  methods,  and  the  inap- 
plicability of  the  inductive  method  to  theological  pursuits 
being  thus  apparent,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Scotch 
should  have  adopted  one  of  the  methods  with  great  zeal, 
and  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  the  other.  Scot- 
laud,  being  e-ssentially  theological,  followed  the  theological 
plan.  The  intellectual  history  of  that  country,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  almo.st  entirely  the  history  of 
theology.  With  the  single  e.xception  of  Napier,  who 
was  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  all 
the  most  vigorous  thinkers  were  divines.  In  physical 
science,  scarcely  any  thing  was  done.*  There  was  no 


' Of  course,  I say  this  merely  in  reference  to  their  theological  bearings. 
Some  of  the  llriilgewatcr  Treatises,  such  as  Hell’s,  liucklaml’s,  and  Prout's, 
had  grciit  scientific  merit  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  and  may  even 
now  be  studied  with  advantage  j but  the  religious  portion  of  them  is  piti- 
able, and  shows  either  that  their  heart  was  not  in  their  work,  or  else  that 
the  subject  was  too  wide  for  them.  At  all  events,  it  is  to  1)C  hoped  that 
we  shall  never  again  see  men  of  equal  eminence  hiring  themselves  out  as 
paid  advocates,  and  receiving  fees  to  support  particular  opinions.  It  is 
truly  disgraceful  that  such  great  speculative  questions,  instead  of  being 
subjected  to  fair  and  disinterested  argument,  with  a view  of  eliciting  the 
truth,  should  be  turned  into  a pecuniary  transaction,  in  which  any  one  of 
much  money  and  little  wit,  can  bribe  as  many  persons  as  he  likes,  to  pre- 
judice the  public  ear  in  favour  of  his  own  theories. 

’ “ It  is  humiliating  to  have  to  remark,  that  the  notices  of  comets  which 
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poetry,  no  drama,  no  original  philosophy,  no  fine  com- 
positions, no  secular  literature,  now  worth  reading.®  The 
only  men  of  real  influence,  were  the  clergy.  They 
governed  the  nation,  and  the  pulpit  was  the  chief  engine 
of  their  jjower.  From  the  pulpit,  they  moved  all  classes 
and  all  sorts  of  intellects ; the  highest,  as  well  as  the 
lowest.  There,  they  instructed  them,  and  threatened 
them;  saying  whatever  they  lijced,  and  knowing  that 
what  they  said  would  be  believed.^  But  all  their 

we  derive  from  Scotch  writers  down  to  this  time  (1B82)  contain  nothing 
Imt  accounts  of  tlie  popuhir  fancies  regarding  them.  Practiail  astronomy 
seems  to  have  tlieii  heen  unknown  in  our  country ; and  hence,  while  in 
other  lands,  men  were  carefully  observing,  computing,  and  approaching  to 
just  conclusions  regarding  these  illustrious  strangers  of  the  sky,  our  diarists 
could  oidy  tell  us  how  many  ynrJt  long  they  seemed  to  he,  what  rfiecU 
were  apprehended  from  them  in  the  way  of  war  and  fu'stilence,  and  how 
certain  pious  divines  'improved'  them  for  spiritual  edification.  Early  in 
this  century  Scotland  had  produced  one  great  phihjsophcr,  who.  had  sup]ilicd 
his  craft  with  the  mathematical  instrument  hy  which  complex  problems, 
such  as  the  movement  of  comets,  were  alone  to  be  solved.  It  might  have 
been  exiiected  that  the  country  of  Napier,  seventy  years  after  his  time, 
would  have  had  many  sons  capable  of  applying  his  key  to  such  mysteries  of 
nature.  15ut  no  one  had  arisen — nor  did  anv  rise  for  fifty  years  onward, 
when  at  length  Colin  Maclauriu  unfolded  in  the  Edinburgh  University  the 
sublime  philosophy  of  Newton.  There  could  not  be  a more  expressive  sig- 
liitication  of  the  character  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Scotland.  Our 
unhappy  contentions  al«)ut  external  religious  matters  had  absorbed  the 
whole  genius  of  the  peo|de,  rendering  to  us  the  age  of  Cowley,  of  Waller, 
and  of  Milton,  as  barren  of  elegiint  literature,  as  that  of  Horrocks,  of 
Halley,  and  of  Newton,  was  of  science.”  Vhambtrt'  DomcMic  Anmlt  of 
HcotUmd,  vol.  ii.  pp.  444,  445. 

’ “ Thus,  during  the  whole  seventeenth  century,  the  English  were  gradu- 
ally refining  their  language  and  their  taste ; in  Scotland,  the  former  was 
much  delxised,  and  the  latter  almost  entirely  lost,”  Uietory  of  Hcodatvl, 
book  viii.,  in  IluberUov'a  Jl  orta,  p.  2()0, 

“ But  the  taste  and  science,  the  genius  and  the  learning  of  the  age, 
were  absorbed  in  the  gulph  of  religious  controversy.  At  a time  when  the 
learning  of  !8elden,  and  the  genius  of  Milton,  conspired  to  adorn  England, 
the  Scots  were  reduced  to  such  writers  as  Baillie,  Rutherford,  Outhrie,  and 
the  two  Gillespies.”  Ltnny's  JJiatory  of  fkodtiiul,  \ol.  Hi.  OiO.  “From 
the  Restoration  down  to  the  Union,  the  only  author  of  emiuence  whom 
Scotland  produced  was  Burnet.”  vol.  iv.  p.  400. 

“The  seventeenth  ccntuiy,  fattil  to  the  good  Uisteof  Italy,  threw  a total 
night  over  Scotland.”  ....  “Not  one  writer  who  does  the  least  credit  to 
the  nation  flourished  during  the  century  from  1615  to  1715,  excepting 
Burnet,  whose  name  would,  indeed,  honour  the  brightest  period.  In  ptir- 
ticular,  no  poet  whose  works  merit  preservation  arose.  By  a singular 
fatality,  the  century  which  stands  highest  in  English  history  and  genius,  is 
one  of  the  darkest  in  those  of  Scotland.  ” Ancient  Scotiaii  Poemt,  edited  ly 
John  Pinkerton,  vol.  i.  pp.  Hi.  iv.,  London,  178(i. 

* Ray,  who  visited  Scotland  in  ICUl,  could  not  suppress  a little  pro- 
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sermons,  and  all  their  controversial  writings,  are  emi- 
nently deductive ; not  one  of  them  attempts  an  induc- 
tive argument.  The  bare  idea  of  such  a thing  never 
entered  their  heads.  They  assumed  the  truth  of  their 
own  religious  and  moral  notions,  most  of  which  they 
had  bon-owed  from  antiquity ; they  made  those  notions 
the  major  premises  of  tlicir  syllogisms,  and  from  them 
they  reasoned  downwards,  till  they  obtained  their  con- 
clusions. They  never  suspected  that  premises,  taken 
from  ancient  times,  might  be  the  result  of  the  inductions 
of  those  times,  and  that,  as  knowledge  advanced,  the  in- 
ductions might  need  revising.  They  assumed,  that  God 
has  given  to  us  first  principles,  and  that  lie,  having 
revealed  tliem,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  scrutinize  them. 
That  He  had  revealed  them,  they  took  for  granted,  and 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  prove.®  Their  method  being 
thus  entirely  deductive,  all  they  were  concerned  with 
was,  to  beware  that  no  error  crept  in  between  the  pre- 
mises and  the  concliusious.  And  this  part  of  their  task 
they  accomplislied  with  great  ability.  They  were  acute 
dialectician.s,  and  rarely  blundered  in  what  is  termed 
the  formal  part  of  logic.  In  dealing  with  their  premises 
after  they  obtained  them,  they  were  extremely  skilful ; 
how  the)'  obtained  them,  they  were  very  heedless.  That 
was  a point  they  never  examined  with  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  impartiality.  According  to  their  method, 
all  that  was  requisite  was,  to  draw  inferences  from  what 
had  been  supernaturally  communicated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  inductive  method  would  have  taught  them 

fessional  envy,  when  he  Raw  how  much  liigher  ecclesiastics  were  rated 
there  th.m  in  England.  He  says,  “ the  people  here  froiueut  their  churches 
much  better  than  in  England,  and  have  their  ministers  in  more  esteem  and 
veneration.”  Hay's  Memorials,  edited  by  Dr.  Latdester  for  the  Hay  Society, 
p.  1*U. 

* “ Believing  ignorance  is  much  better  than  rash  and  presumptuous 
knowledge.  Ask  not  a reason  of  these  things,  but  rather  adore  and  tremble 
at  the  mystery  and  majesty  of  them.”  Hinniny's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
Even  Biblical  criticism  was  prohibited  ; and  Dickson  says  of  the  different 
books  of  tbe  Bible,  “ We  are  not  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the  name  of 
the  writer,  or  time  of  writing  of  any  part  thereof,  especially  because  God 
of  set  purpose  concealeth  the  name  sundry  times  of  the  writer,  and  the 
time  when  it  was  written.”  DicksoiCs  Explication  of  the  Hsalins,  p.  291. 
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that  the  first  question  was,  whether  or  not  they  had 
been  supematurally  communicated?  They,  as  deduc- 
tive rcasoners,  assumed  the  very  preliminaries  which  in- 
ductive reasoners  would  have  disputed.  Tliey  proceeded 
from  generals  to  particulars,  instead  of  from  particulars 
to  generals.  And  they  would  not  allow  either  them- 
selves or  others  to  silt  the  general  propositions,  which 
were  to  cover  and  control  the  particular  facts.  It  was 
enough  for  them  that  the  wider  propositions  were  already 
established,  and  were  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  old  and  syllogistic  logic.  Indeed,  they 
were  so  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  the  inductive 
method,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  it  was 
by  means  of  the  syllogism  that  the  Deity  communicated 
Ilis  wishes  to  man.® 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  that  the  clergy,  hold- 
ing these  views  respecting  the  best  means  of  arriving 
at  truth,  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  over  the 
nation  to  their  side,  and  should  labour  to  make  their 
own  method  of  investigation  entirely  supersede  the  oppo- 
site method.  Nor  was  this  a very  difficult  task.  The 
prevailing  credulity  was  one  gi-eat  point  in  their  favour, 
inasmuch  as  it  made  men  more  willing  to  accept  proposi- 
tions than  to  scrutinize  them.  When  the  propositions 
were  accepted,  nothing  was  left  but  to  reason  from  them  ; 
and  the  most  active  intellects  in  Scotland,  being  constantly 
engaged  in  this  process,  acquired  complete  mastery  over 
it,  and  the  dexterity  they  displayed  increased  its  repute. 
Besides  this,  the  clergy,  who  were  its  zealous  champions, 
had  monopolized  all  the  sources  of  education,  both  public 
and  private.  In  no  other  Protestant  counti-y,  have  they 
exercised  such  control  over  the  universities ; not  only 
the  doctrines  taught,  but  also  the  mode  of  teaching  them, 
being,  in  Scotland,  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 

• “ Christ  from  heaven  proposeth  a syllogism  to  Saul's  fury.”  Ruther- 
ford's Christ  Dying,  p.  180.  “ The  conclusion  of  a practical  syllogism, 

whereby  the  licliever  concludeth  from  the  gospel  that  ho  shall  be  saved." 
Durham's  Dtto  Unsealed,  p.  97.  “ All  assurance  is  by  practical  syllogism, 

the  first  whereof  must  needs  be  a Scripture  truth.”  Gray's  Rrecious  I'ro- 
snisis,  p.  139. 
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Church.^  This  power  they,  of  course,  used  to  propagate 
their  own  plan  of  obtaining  truth ; and,  as  long  as  their 
power  remained  undiminished,  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
the  opposite,  or  inductive,  plan  should  gain  a hearing. 
Over  grammar-schools,  the  clergy  possessed  an  authority 
fully  equal  to  that  which  they  had  in  the  universities.® 
They  also  appointed  and  removed,  at  their  own  pleasure, 
teachers  of  every  grade,  from  village  schoolmasters  to  tu- 
tors in  private  families.®  In  this  way,  each  generation, 
as  it  arose,  was  brought  under  their  influence,  and  made 
subject  to  their  notions.  Taking  the  mind  of  Scotland 
while  it  was  young  and  flexible,  they  bent  it  to  their 
own  method.  Hence,  that  method  became  supreme ; it 
reigned  eveiy  where ; not  a voice  was  lifted  up  against 
it;  and  no  one  had  an  idea  that  there  was  more  than 
one  path  by  Avhich  truth  could  be  reached,  or  that  the 
human  understanding  was  of  any  use,  except  to  deal  de- 
ductively with  premisses,  which  were  not  to  be  induc- 
tively examined. 

The  inductive  or  analytic  spirit  being  thus  unknown, 

' Bower  (lUstory  of  the  UnivertUy  of  Editibtirgh,  vol.  i.  p.  217)  Bays, 
“ The  history  of  the  universities  and  of  the  church  is,  in  modem  Europe, 
and  perhaps  in  every  other  civilized  portion  of  the  globe,  very  nearly  con- 
nected. They  are  more  nearly  connected  in  Scotland  tlian  in  any  other 
civilized  country  called  Protestant ; because  the  General  Aeseinbly  have  the 
legal  power  of  in<]uiring  into  the  economy  of  the  institutions,  both  as  it  re- 
spects the  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  doctrines,  whether  religious,  moral, 
or  physical,  which  are  taught.”  Spalding,  under  the  year  U13S),  gives  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly  in  “ the  College  of  Old  Aber- 
deen.” Spaltling's  Uittory  of  the  TrouUee,  vol.  i.  p.  178.  See  also,  on  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  General  Assembly  over  the  universities,  a curious 
little  book,  called  the  OottenimeiU  aiul  Order  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
Edinburgh,  KilM),  p.  25. 

* In  16.32,  the  “ ministers”  of  Perth  were  greatly  displeased  because  John 
Row  was  made  miaster  of  the  grammar-school  without  their  consent.  The 
Chronicle  of  Perth,  p.  .3.3,  where  it  is  stated  that,  consequently,  “ thair  wea 
much  outcrying  in  the  pulpett.” 

• See,  for  instance.  Minute*  of  the  Pretlyteriet  of  St.  .liulrews  and  Cupar, 
pp.  66,  8.3,  84,  118.  One  of  the  entries  is,  that  in  January  1648,  “The 
Preshyterie  ordained  that  all  young  students,  who  waittes  on  noblemen  or 
gentlemen  within  thir  bounds,  aither  to  teach  ther  children,  or  catechise 
and  pray  in  ther  families,  to  frequent  the  Preshyterie,  that  the  brother 
may  cognosce  what  they  ar  reading,  and  what  proficiencie  they  make  in 
ther  studies,  and  to  know  also  ther  behaviour  in  the  said  families,  and  of 
their  affectione  to  the  Covenant  and  present  religione.”  p.  118.  Compare 
Selection*  from  the  Regitter*  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark,  pp.  56,  65. 

VOL.  II.  E E 
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and  the  deductive  or  synthetic  spirit  being  alone  favoured, 
it  happened  that,  when,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  circumstances  already  mentioned  gave  lisc  to  a great 
intellectual  movement,  that  movement,  though  new  in  ite 
results,  was  not  new  in  the  method  by  which  the  results 
were  obtained.  A secular  philosophy  was,  indeed,  esta- 
blished, and  the  ablest  men,  instead  of  being  theological, 
became  scientific.  But  so  completely  had  the  theologi- 
cal plan  occupied  Scotland,  that  even  philosophers  were 
unable  to  escape  from  its  method,  and,  as  I am  about 
to  show,  the  inductive  method  exercised  no  influence 
over  them.  This  most  curious  fact  is  the  key  to  the 
history  of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  ex- 
plains many  events  which  would  otherwise  appear  incom- 
patible with  each  other.  It  also  suggests  an  analogy 
with  Germany,  where  the  deductive  method  has,  for  a 
long  period,  been  equally  prevalent,  owing  to  precisely 
the  same  causes.  In  both  countries,  the  secular  move- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century  was  unable  to  become 
inductive ; and  this  intellectual  affinity  between  two  such 
otherwise  different  nations,  is,  I have  no  doubt,  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  the  Scotch  and  German  philosophies 
have  so  remarkably  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other ; 
Kant  and  Hamilton  being  the  most  finished  specimens  of 
tlieir  intercourse.  To  this,  England  forms  a complete  con- 
trast. For  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  Bacon,  the  greatest  English  thinkers,  Kewton 
and  Harvey  excepted,  wore  eminently  inductive ; nor  was 
it  until  the  nineteenth  century  that  signs  were  clearly  ex- 
hibited of  a counter-movement,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  return  in  some  degree  to  the  deductive  method.^*'  This, 


'•  This  I have  already  touched  upon  in  the  first  volume,  pp.  808,  809. 
Hereafter,  and  in  my  special  history  of  the  English  mind,  1 shall  examine 
it  carefully  and  in  detail.  The  revival  of  the  old  logic  is  a great  symptom 
of  it.  Works  like  those  of  Whately,  De  Morgan,  and  Maiisel,  could  not  have 
heen  produced  in  the  eighteenth  century,  or,  at  all  events,  if  by  some  ex- 
truordinary  combinatiou  of  events  they  had  been  produced,  they  would 
have  found  no  readers.  As  it  is,  they  have  exercised  a very  extensive  and 
very  sjilulary  influence  ; and,  although  Archbishop  Whately  was  not  well 
acquainted  w ith  the  history  of  formal  logic,  his  exposiliou  of  its  ordinary  pro- 
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we  arc,  in  many  respects,  justified  in  doing,  because,  in 
the  progress  of  our  knowledge,  we  have,  by  a long  course 
of  induction,  arrived  at  several  conclusions  which  we  may 
safely  treat  deductively  ; that  is  to  say,  we  may  make 
them  the  major  premisses  of  new  arguments.  The  same 
process  has  been  seen  in  France,  where  the  exclusively 
inductive  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  preceded 
a partial  resuscitation  of  deductive  philosophy  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  Scotland,  however,  there  have 
been  no  such  vicissitudes.  In  that  country,  men  have 
always  been  deductive ; even  the  most  original  thinkers 
being  unable  to  liberate  themselves  from  the  universal 
tendency,  and  being  forced  to  accept  a method  which 
time  had  consecrated,  and  which  was  interwoven  Avith  all 
the  associations  of  the  national  mind. 

To  undershmd  the  investigation  into  which  we  are 
about  to  enter,  the  reader  must  fimly  seize,  and  keep 
before  his  eyes,  the  essential  difference  between  deduc- 
tion, which  reasons  from  principles,  and  induction,  which 
reasons  to  principles.  He  must  remember,  that  induction 
proceeds  from  the  smaller  to  the  greater ; deduction,  from 
the  greater  to  the  smaller.  Induction  is  from  i)articulars 
to  generals,  and  from  the  senses  to  the  ideas ; deduction 
is  from  generals  to  particulars,  and  from  the  ideas  to  the 
senses.  By  induction,  we  rise  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract ; by  deduction,  we  descend  Irom  the  abstract  to 
the  concrete.  Accompanying  this  distinction,  there  are 
certain  qualities  of  mind,  which,  with  extremely  few  ex- 
ceptions, characterize  the  age,  nation,  or  iudiNddual,  in 
W’hich  one  of  those  methods  is  predominant.  The  in- 
ductive philosopher  is  naturally  cautious,  patient,  and 
somewhat  creeping ; while  the  deductive  philosopher  is 
more  remarkable  for  boldness,  dexterity,  and  often  rash- 
ness. The  deductive  thinker  invariably  assumes  certain 

ccsBes  is  so  admirably  clear,  that  he  has  probably  contributed  more  ttiaii  any 
other  man  towards  impressing  his  con  tern  [oraruM  with  a sense  of  the  value 
of  deductive  reiisouing.  He  has,  however,  not  done  sufficient  justice  to 
the  opposite  school,  and  has,  indeed,  fallen  into  the  old  acitdemical  enor 
of  supposing  that  all  reasoning  is  by  syllogism.  We  might  just  as  well  say 
that  ail  movemeut  is  by  descent. 
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premisses;  which  are  quite  different  from  the  hypotheses 
essential  to  the  best  induction.  These  premisses  are  some- 
times borrowed  from  antiquity ; sometimes  they  are  taken 
from  the  notions  which  happen  to  prevail  in  the  sur- 
rounding society ; sometimes  they  are  the  result  of  a 
man’s  own  peculiar  organization  ; and  sometimes,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  they  are  deliberately  invented,  with 
the  object  of  arriving,  not  at  truth,  but  at  an  approxima- 
tion to  truth.  Finally,  and  to  sura  up  the  whole,  we 
may  say  that  a deductive  habit,  being  essentially  synthetic, 
always  tends  to  multiply  original  principles  or  laws ; 
while  the  tendency  of  an  inductive  habit  is  to  diminish 
those  laws  by  gradual  and  successive  analysis. 

These  being  the  two  fundamental  divisions  of  human 
inquiry,  it  is  surely  a most  remarkable  fact  in  the  history 
of  Scotland,  that,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  all  the 
great  thinkers  belonged  to  the  former  division,  and  that, 
in  the  very  few  instances  of  induction  which  their  works 
contain,  it  is  evident,  from  the  steps  they  subsequently 
took,  that  they  regarded  such  inductions  as  unimportant 
in  themselves,  and  as  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  they 
supplied  the  premisses  for  another  and  deductive  investi- 
gation. As  the  various  departments  of  our  knowledge 
have  never  yet  been  co-ordinated  and  treated  as  a whole, 
probably  no  -one  is  aware  of  the  universality  of  this 
movement  in  Scotland,  and'  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
pervaded  every  science,  and  governed  every  phase  of 
thought.  To  prove,  therefore,  the  force  with  which  it 
acted,  I now  purpose  to  examine  its  working  in  all  the 
principal  forms  of  speculation,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
and  to  show  that  in  each  the  same  method  was  adopted. 
In  doing  this,  I must,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  proceed  ac- 
cording to  a natural  arrangement  of  the  different  topics; 
but  I will,  whenever  it  is  possible,  also  follow  the  chrono- 
logical order  in  which  the  Scotch  mind  unfolded  itself ; so 
that  we  may  understand,  not  only  the  character  of  that  re- 
markable literature,  but  likeAvise  the  steps  of  its  growth, 
and  the  astonishing  vigour  with  which  it  emancipated 
itself  from  the  shackles  which  superstition  had  imposed. 
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The  beginning  of  the  great  secular  philosophy  of 
Scotland  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Francis  Hutcheson.^ 
This  eminent  man,  though  bom  in  Ireland,  was  of 
Scotch  family,  and  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  received  the  appointment  of  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  year  1729.^^  By  his  lecture.s,  and 
by  his  works,  he  diffused  a taste  for  bold  inquiries  into 
subjects  of  the  deepest  importance,  but  concerning  which 
it  had  previously  been  supposed  nothing  fresh  was  to  be 
learned ; the  Scotch  having  hitherto  been  taught,  that  all 
truths  respecting  our  own  nature,  which  were  essential 
to  be  known,  had  been  already  revealed.  Uutcheson, 
however,  did  not  fear  to  construct  a system  of  morals 
according  to  a plan  entirely  secular,  and  no  example  of 
which  had  been  exhibited  in  Scotland  before  his  time. 
The  principles  from  which  he  started,  were  not  theolo- 
gical, but  metaphysical.  They  were  collected  from  what 
he  deemed  the  natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  instead 
of  being  collected,  as  heretofore,  from  what  had  been 
super  naturally  communicated.  He,  therefore,  shifted  the 
field  of  study.  Though  he  was  a fimi  believer  in  revela- 
tion, he  held  that  the  best  rules  of  conduct  could  be 
ascertained  without  its  assistance,  and  could  be  arrived 
at  by  the  unaided  wit  of  man;  and  that,  when  arrived  at, 
they  were,  in  their  aggregate,  to  be  respected  as  the  Law 
of  Nature.*®  This  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  human 
understanding  was  altogether  new  in  Scotland,  and  its 

•'  Pee  a letter  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  Parr,  in  MacthUoth's 
Memoirt,  London,  183.^,  vol.  i.  p.  334.  “To  Hutcheson  the  taste  for 
speculation  in  Scotland,  and  all  the  philosophical  opinions  (except  the 
Berkleian  Ilumism)  may  be  traced."  M.  Cousin  {llutoire  tU  In  I’hilotophie, 
premiere  s6rie,  vol.  iv.  p.  35,  Paris,  1846)  observes,  that  before  Hutcheson 
“ il  n'avait  paru  en  Ecosse  ni  un  6crivaiu  ni  un  professeur  de  philosophic  un 
peu  reniaixiuable.” 

” TiftUr's  Memoirt  of  Kama,  Edinburgh,  1814,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  Ilutche- 
ton't  Moral  PhUomphy,  vol.  i.  p.  iii. , London,  1755,  4to. 

“ “ The  intention  of  Moral  Philosophy  is  to  direct  men  to  that  course  of 
action  which  tends  most  effectually  to  promote  their  greatest  happiness  and 
perfection ; as  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  onservations  and  conclusions  discover- 
able from  the  constitution  of  nature,  without  any  aids  of  supernatural  re- 
velation ; these  maxims  or  rules  of  conduct  are  therefore  reputed  as  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  system  or  collection  of  them  is  called  the  Law  or  Natuub." 
lluichaon't  Moral  Pkilotophy,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 
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appearance  forms  an  epoch  in  the  national  literature. 
Previously,  men  had  been  taught  that  the  understanding 
was  a rash  and  foolish  thing,  which  ought  to  be  repressed, 
and  which  was  unfit  to  cope  with  the  problems  presented 
to  it.'^  llutcheson,  however,  held  that  it  was  quite  able 
to  deal  with  them,  but  that,  to  do  so,  it  must  be  free 
and  unfettered.  Hence,  he  strenuously  advocated  that 
right  of  private  judgment  which  the  Scotch  Kirk  had  not 
only  assailed,  but  had  almost  destroyed.  He  insisted  that 
each  person  had  a right  to  form  his  opinion  according  to 
the  evidence  he  possessed,  and  that,  this  right  being  in- 
alienable, none  but  weak  minds  would  abstain  from  ex- 
ercising it.*^  Every  one  was  to  judge  according  to  his 
own  light,  and  nothing  could  be  gained  by  inducing 
men  to  profess  sentiments  contrary  to  their  convictions.*® 
So  far,  however,  was  this  from  being  understood,  that  we 
found  all  the  little  sects  quarrelling  among  themselves, 
and  abusing  each  other,  merely  because  their  views  were 
different.  It  was  strange  to  hear  how  the  professors  of 


“ “ The  natural  understanding  is  the  most  whorish  thing  in  the  world.” 
. . . “ The  understiiiiding,  even  in  the  search  of  truth  amongst  the  creatures, 
is  a rash,  precipitate,  and  unquiet  thing.”  IbUherford'n  Christ  Jii/ing,  p.  181. 
“Innocent  Adam,”  indeed,  sa^s  Boston,  “Innocent  Adam  hud  a stock  of 
gracious  abilities,  whereby  he  might  have,  by  the  force  of  moral  considera- 
tions, brought  himself  to  perform  duty  aright.  But  where  is  that  with  us  I” 
Boston's  Bermons,  p.  (J5. 

“ “ A like  natural  right  every  intelligent  being  has  about  his  own 
opinions,  speculative  or  practical,  to  judge  according  to  the  evidence  that 
appears  to  him.  This  right  appears  from  the  very  constitution  of  the 
rational  mind,  which  can  assent  or  dissent  solely  according  to  the  evidence 
presented,  and  naturally  desires  knowledge.  The  same  considerations  show 
this  right  to  be  unalienable  : it  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  another  ■ 
though  where  there  is  a previous  judgment  formed  concerning  the  superior 
wisdom  of  another,  or  his  infallibility,  the  opinion  of  this  other,  to  a weak 
mind,  may  become  sullicient  evidence.  As  to  opinions  about  the  Deity, 
religion,  and  virtue,  this  right  is  further  coiihnned  by  all  the  noblest  desires 
of  the  soul ; as  there  can  be  no  virtue,  but  rather  impiety  in  not  adhering  to 
the  opinions  we  think  just,  and  in  professing  the  contrary.”  Hutcheson’s 
Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  pp.  29.'i,  296.  See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  311.  “ Every 

rational  creature  has  a right  to  judge  fur  itself  in  these  matters  : and  as  men 
must  assent  according  to  the  evidence  that  appears  to  them,  and  cannot  com- 
mand their  own  assent  in  opposition  to  it,  this  right  is  plainly  unalienable.  ” 

'*  “Thus  no  man  can  really  change  his  sentiments,  judgments,  and  inward 
affections,  at  the  pleasure  of  another,  nor  can  it  tend  to  any  good  to  make 
him  profess  what  is  contrary  to  his  heart.”  Hutcheson's  Moral  Philosophy, 
voL  i.  pp.  261, 262. 
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one  creed  would  stigmatize  the  professors  of  other  creeds 
as  idolatrous,  and  would  demand  that  penalties  should 
bo  inflicted  on  them.  In  point  of  fact,  all  had  much  that 
was  good ; and  their  only  real  evil  was,  this  love  of  per- 
secution.*^ But  the  vulgar  deemed  every  one  a heretic 
who  did  not  believe  what  they  believed ; and  this  way 
of  thinking  had  been  too  much  countenanced  b)"  the 
clergy,  many  of  whom  felt  their  vanity  offended  at  the 
idea  of  laymen  pretending  to  be  wiser  than  their  spiritual 
teachers,  and  venturing  to  disagree  with  what  they  said.*® 
Such  large  views  of  liberty  were  far  in  advance  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  propounded,  and  could 
exercise  no  influence,  except  over  a few  thinking  men. 
These,  and  similar  doctrines,  were,  however,  repeated  by 
Hutcheson,  in  his  lectures,  every  year.*®  And  strange, 
indeed,  they  must  have  seemed.  To  those  who  received 
them,  they  were  utterly  subversive  of  the  prevailing 
theological  spirit,  which  regarded  toleration  as  impious, 
and  which,  seeking  to  confine  the  human  mind  within 
the  limits  of  foregone  conclusions,  deemed  it  a duty  to 
chastize  those  who  overstepped  them.  In  opposition  to 
this,  Hutcheson  let  in  the  elements  of  inquiry,  of  discus- 
sion, and  of  doubt.  There  is  also  another  point  in  which 


” “ Arians  and  Socinians  are  idolaters  and  denyers  of  God,  say  the  ortho- 
dox. They  retort  upon  the  orthodox,  that  they  are  Tritheists  ; and  so  do 
other  sects  ; and  thus  they  spirit  up  magistrates  to  persecute.  While  yet  it  is 
plain  that  in  all  these  sects  there  are  all  the  same  motives  to  all  social  virtues 
from  a belief  of  a moral  providence,  the  same  acknowledgments  that  the  good- 
ness of  God  is  the  source  of  all  the  good  we  enjoy  or  hope  for,  and  the  same 
gratitude  and  resignation  to  him  recommended.  Nor  do  any  of  their  schemes 
excite  men  to  vices,  except  that  horrid  tenet,  too  common  to  most  of  them, 
the  right  of  persecuting. " ]lutchtso)t’t  Moral  PhUosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.316.  See 
also  vol.  i.  p.  ItiO;  and  IhUeJitton't  Irviuiry  into  our  Jdeat  of  Btaviy  and 
Virtue,  London,  1738,  p.  283. 

'•  “ We  all  know  the  notions  entertained  hy  the  vulgar  concerning  all 
hereticks  ; we  know  the  pride  of  schoolmen  and  many  ecclesiasticks  ; now 
it  galls  their  insolent  vanity  that  any  man  should  assume  to  himself  to  be 
wiser  than  they  in  tenets  of  religion  by  differing  from  them.”  HxUchrton't 
Moral  PhiJotophy,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 

’•  “As  he  had  occasion  every  year  in  the  course  of  his  lectures  to  explain 
the  origin  of  government,  and  compare  the  different  forms  of  it,  he  took 
peculiar  care,  while  on  that  subject,  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.”  Letchman't  Life  of 
UiUcheton,  p,  xxxv.,  prefixed  to  Hutcheson’s  Moral  Philosophy. 
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his  philosophy  is  memorable,  as  the  beginning  of  the 
great  rebellion  of  the  Scotcli  intellect.  We  saw,  in  the 
last  chapter,  how  successfully  the  teachers  of  the  people 
had  inculcated  doctrines  of  the  darkest  asceticism,  and 
how  naturally  those  doctrines  had  arisen  out  of  the  enor- 
mous authority  possessed  by  the  Church.  Against  such 
notions,  Hutcheson  set  his  face  strenuously.  He  rightly 
supposed,  that  an  admiration  of  every  kind  of  beauty, 
so  far  from  being  sinful,  is  essential  to  a complete  and 
well-balanced  mind;  and  the  most  original  part  of  his 
philosophy  consists  of  the  inquiries  which  he  made  into 
the  working  and  origin  of  our  ideas  on  that  subject. 
Hitherto,  the  Scotch  had  been  taught  that  the  emotions 
which  beauty  excites,  were  owing  to  the  corruption  of 
our  nature,  and  ought  to  be  repressed.  Hutcheson,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisted  that  they  were  good  in  themselves ; 
that  they  were  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  human 
affairs,  and  that  they  deserved  a special  and  scientific 
study And  with  such  skill  did  ho  investigate  them, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  highest  living  authori- 
ties, he  is  the  originator  of  all  subsequent  inquiries  into 
these  matters ; his  being  the  first  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  beauty  in  a broad  and  comprehensive 
spirit.®! 


“ “The  ideas  of  beauty  and  haimony,  like  other  sensible  ideas,  are 
necessarily  pleasant  to  us,  as  well  as  immediately  so.”  llutcheton' t Jnijnirif 
into  our  Ideas  of  lieauty  and  Virtue,  p.  11.  “Our  sense  of  Vieauty  seems 
designed  to  give  us  positive  pleasure.’*  p.  71.  “ Bcjiuty  gives  a favourable 
presumption  of  good  moral  dispositions.”  p.  2.57.  “But  it  is  plain  we  have 
not  in  our  power  the  modelling  of  our  senses  or  desires,  to  form  them  for  a 
private  interest ; they  are  fixed  for  us  by  the  Author  of  our  nature,  sub- 
servient to  the  interest  of  the  system ; so  that  each  individual  is  made, 
previously  to  his  own  choice,  a member  of  a great  body,  and  affected  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  whole;  or  at  least  of  many  parts  of  it ; nor  can  he  break 
himself  off  at  pleasure.”  Hutcheson’s  Essay  on  the  Passions,  pp.  10.5,  106. 

“ Fille  de  la  scholastique,  la  philosophie  inodenie  est  demeur^e  long- 
temps  6tranghre  aux  gr&ces,  et  les  Recherches  d’llutehcson  pr6sentent,  je 
crois,  le  premier  trait4  special  sur  le  beau,  6crit  par  un  modeme.  Elies  out 
paru  en  172.5.  Cette  date  est  presque  celle  de  l'av6nement  de  I'esthetique 
dans  la  philosophie  europ^enne.  L’ouvrage  du  p6re  Andr^,  en  France,  est 
de  1741,  celui  de  Baurogarteu,  en  Allemagne,  est  de  1750.  Ce  u’est  pas 
uu  petit  honneur  ii  Hutcheson  d'avoir  le  premier  soumis  I'idie  du  lieau  h 
line  analyse  m6thodique  et  rigulifire.”  Cousin,  HUtoire  de  la  I’hilosophie, 
premihro  s^rle,  vol.  iv.  p.  84. 
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Not  only  in  speculative  views,  but  also  in  practical 
recommendations,  Hutcheson  displayed  the  same  tend- 
ency ; every  where  endeavouring  to  break  down  that 
gloomy  fabric  which  superstition  had  built  up.“  His  pre- 
decessors, and,  indeed,  nearly  all  his  contemporaries  who 
exercised  much  influence,  represented  pleasure  as  im- 
moral, and  opposed  themselves  to  the  tine  arts,  which 
they  considered  dangerous,  as  ministering  to  our  plea- 
sures, and  thereby  distracting  our  minds  from  serious 
concerns.  Hutcheson,  however,  declared  that  the  fine 
arts  were  to  be  cherished ; for,  he  said,  they  are  not  only 
agreeable,  but  also  reputable,  and  to  employ  our  time 
with  them  is  honourable.^  That  such  is  the  case  is 
obvious  enough  to  us,  but  it  was  long,  indeed,  since 
similar  language  had  been  heard  in  Scotland  from  a great 
public  teacher,  and  it  was  completely  opposed  to  the 
prevailing  notions.  But  Hutcheson  went  even  further. 
Not  content  with  raising  his  voice  in  favour  of  wealth,^ 
which  the  Scotch  clergy  stigmatized  as  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  and  carnal  of  all  things,  he  fearlessly  asserted 
that  all  our  natural  appetites  are  lawful,  and  that  the 
gratification  of  them  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
virtue.^  In  his  eyes,  they  were  lawful,  because  they 

” In  his  Inquiry  into  Beauty  and  Virtue,  p.  107,  he  so  completely 
opposed  the  prevailing  notions,  as  to  assert  that  “ onr  perception  of  pleasure 
is  necessary,  and  nothing  is  advantageous  or  naturally  good  to  us,  but  what 
is  apt  to  raise  pleasure  mediately,  or  immediately.”  Compare  what  ho  says 
at  p !U  respecting  “ superstitious  prejudices  against  actions  apprehended 
as  offensive  to  the  Deity.” 

“ “ Hence  a taste  for  the  ingenious  arts  of  musick,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  even  for  the  manly  diversions,  is  reputable.”  Ilulcheton't  Mond  P/iilo- 
iophy,  vol.  i.  p.  83.  At  p.  1:1!)  he  says,  that  in  them  “ our  time  is  agreably 
and  honourably  employed.”  See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  11.5. 

” “Wealth  ana  power  are  truly  useful,  not  only  for  the  n.atural  con- 
veniences or  pleasures  of  life,  but  as  a fund  for  good  offices.”  IhUcheton't 
Moral  Philotophy,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  Compare  Ilutcheton  on  Beauty  and  Virtue, 
pp.  93-9.5 ; and  his  Etmy  on  the  Bastions  aiul  Affection*,  pp.  8,  9,  99.  “ How 
weak  also  are  the  reasonings  of  some  recluse  moralists,  who  condemn  in 
general  all  pursuits  of  wealth  or  power,  as  l>elow  a perfectly  virtuous  cha- 
racter ; since  wealth  and  power  are  the  most  effectual  means,  and  the  most 
powerful  instruments,  even  of  the  greatest  virtues,  and  most  generous 
actions.  ” 

“ “ The  chief  happiness  of  any  being  must  consist  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  gratifications  its  nature  desires  and  is  capable  of.”  Ilutcheton's 
Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  100.  “ The  highest  sensual  enjoyments  may 
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we^o  natural ; while,  according  to  the  theological  theory, 
their  being  natural  made  them  unlawful.  And  here  lies 
the  fundamental  diffcreace  between  the  practical  views 
of  Ilutcheson  and  those  previously  received.  He,  like 
every  great  thinker  since  the  seventeenth  century,  loved 
human  nature,  and  respected  it ; but  he  neither  loved  nor 
respected  those  who  unduly  trammelled  it,  and  thereby 
weakened  its  vigour,  as  well  as  impaired  its  beauty.  He 
placed  more  contidence  in  mankind,  than  in  the  rulers  of 
mankind.  The  Scotch  divines,  who  preceded  him,  were 
the  libellers  of  their  species ; they  calumniated  the  whole 
human  race.  According  to  them,  there  was  nothing  in 
us  but  sin  and  cormption ; and,  therefore,  all  our  desires 
were  to  be  checked.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Ilutche- 
son, that  he  was  the  first  man  in  Scotland  who  publicly 
combated  these  degrading  notions.  With  a noble  and 
lofty  aim  did  he  undertake  his  task.  Venerating  the 
human  mind,  he  was  bent  on  vindicating  its  dignity 
against  those  who  disputed  its  titles.  Unhappily,  he 
could  not  succeed ; the  prejudices  of  his  time  were  too 
strong.  Still,  he  did  all  that  was  in  his  power.  He 
opposed  the  tide  which  ho  was  unable  to  stem ; he 
attacked  what  it  was  impossible  to  destroy;  and  he  cast 
from  his  philosophy,  with  vehement  scorn,  those  base 
prejudices,  which,  by  aspersing  all  that  is  great  and 
magnanimous,  had  long  blinded  the  eyes  of  their  con- 
temporaries, and,  by  bringing  into  fresh  prominence  the 
old  and  mischievous  dogma  of  moral  degeneracy,  had 
represented  our  nature  as  a compound  of  vices,  and  had 
been  unable  to  see  how  many  virtues  we  really  possess, 
how  much  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  of  free  dis- 
interested benevolence  has  always  existed ; how  much  of 
good  even  the  worst  of  us  retain ; and  how,  among  the 

be  experienced  by  those  who  employ  both  mind  and  body  vigorously  in 
social  virtuous  otSces,  and  allow  all  the  natural  appetites  to  recur  in  their 
due  seasons.”  p.  121.  “ Nay,  as  in  fact  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  system  that 

every  desire  and  sense  natural  to  us,  even  those  of  the  lowest  kinds,  should 
be  gratified  as  far  as  their  gratification  is  consistent  with  the  nobler  enjoy- 
ments, aud  in  a just  suboruiuatiou  to  them;  there  seems  a natural  notion 
of  rigkt  to  attend  them  all."  pp.  2A4,  255. 
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ordinary  and  average  characters  of  whom  the  world  is 
composed,  the  desire  of  benefiting  others  is  more  fre- 
quent than  the  desire  of  hurting  them,  kindness  is  more 
common  than  cruelty,  and  the  number  of  good  deeds 
docs,  on  the  whole,  far  outweigh  the  number  of  bad 
ones.'® 

Thus  much  as  to  the  tendency  of  Hutcheson’s  philo- 
sophy."^ We  have  now  to  ascertain  his  method,  that  is  to 


" “ ’Tls  pleaxant  to  ohaerve  how  thoae  authors  who  paint  out  our  nature 
as  a compound  of  sensuality,  seltishness,  and  cunning,  forget  themselves  ou 
this  subject  in  their  descriptions  of  youth,  when  the  natui-al  temper  is  less 
disguised  than  in  the  subsequent  pans  of  life.  ’Tis  made  up  of  many  keen, 
inconstant  passions,  many  of  them  generous;  'tis  fond  of  present  pleasure, 
but  'tis  also  profusely  kind  and  liberal  to  favourites ; careless  almut  distant 
interests  of  its  own;  full  of  confidence  in  others;  studious  of  praise  for 
kindness  and  generosity  ; prone  to  friendships,  and  void  of  suspicion.” 
IhUcheton't  Moral  Philotophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  II.  “Men  are  often  subject  to 
anger,  and  upon  sudden  provocations  do  injuries  to  each  other,  and  that 
only  from  self  love  without  malice ; but  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  is 
employed  in  offices  of  natural  affection,  friendship,  innocent  self  love,  or 
love  of  a country.”  llutcliMoti'a  E*viy  on  the  PaMtoiis,  pp.  97,  98.  And 
at  p.  16fl  : “ Tbere  are  no  doubt  many  furious  starts  of  passion,  in  which 
malice  may  seem  to  have  place  in  our  constitution ; but  how  seldom  and 
how  short,  in  comparison  of  years  spent  in  fixed  kind  pursuits  of  the  good 
of  a family,  a party,  a country  1”  ....  “Here  men  are  apt  to  let  their 
imaginations  run  out  upon  all  the  robberies,  piracies,  murders,  perjuries, 
frauds,  massacres,  assassinations,  they  have  ever  either  heard  of,  or  read  in 
history;  thence  concluding  all  mankind  to  be  very  wicked;  as  if  a Court 
of  justice  were  the  proper  place  for  making  an  estimate  of  the  morals  of 
maukind,  or  an  hospital  of  the  healthfulness  of  a climate.  Ought  they 
not  to  consider  that  the  number  of  honest  citizens  and  farmers  far  surpasses 
that  of  all  sorts  of  criminals  in  any  state;  and  that  the  innocent  or  kind 
actions  of  even  criminals  themselves,  surpass  their  crimes  in  numbers  t 
That  it  is  the  rarity  of  crimes,  in  comparison  of  innecent  or  good  actions, 
which  engages  our  attention  to  them,  and  makes  them  lie  recorded  in 
history ; w Idle  incomparably  more  honest,  generous,  domestic  actions  are 
overlookeii,  only  because  they  are  so  common;  as  one  groat  danger,  or  one 
month's  sickness,  shall  become  a frequently  repeated  story,  during  a long 
life  of  health  and  safety.” 

” In  1731,  Wodrow,  who  was  the  last  really  great  specimen  of  the  old 
Presbyterian  divines,  and  who  was  not  a little  shocked  at  the  changes 
he  saw  going  ou  around  him,  writes  : “ When  Dr.  Calamy  heard  of 
Mr.  Hutcheson’s  being  called  to  Glasgow,  he  smiled,  and  said,  I think  to 
Thomas  Randy,  that  he  was  not  for  Scotland,  as  he  thought  from  his  book  ; 
and  that  he  would  be  reckoned  there  as  unorthodox  ns  Mr.  Simson.  The 
Doctor  has  a strange  way  of  fishing  out  privat  storyes  and  things  that  pass 
in  Scotland.”  Modrow’t  Analecta,  vol.  iv.  p.  227.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
p.are  with  this,  the  remarks  which  that  worldly-minded  clergj’iiian,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Carlyle,  has  in.-ide  upon  Hutcheson.  See  Carlyle' t AiUohioyrajihy  , 
Edinburgh,  18U0,  2d  edit.  pp.  82-85. 
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say,  the  plan  which  he  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  his 
results.  This  is  a very  important  part  of  our  present  in- 
quiry ; and  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  study  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, as  in  the  study  of  all  subjects  not  yet  raised  to 
sciences,  there  are  not  only  two  methods,  but  that  each 
method  leads  to  different  consequences.  If  we  proceed 
by  induction,  we  arrive  at  one  conclusion ; if  we  proceed 
by  deduction,  we  arrive  at  another.  This  difference  in 
the  results,  is  always  a proof  that  the  subject,  in  which 
the  difference  exists,  is  not  yet  capable  of  scientific  treat- 
ment, and  that  some  preliminary  difficulties  have  to  be 
removed,  before  it  can  pass  from  the  empirical  stage 
into  the  scientific  one.  As  soon  as  those  difficulties  are 
got  rid  of,  the  results  obtained  by  induction,  will  corre- 
spond with  those  obtained  by  deduction ; supposing,  of 
course,  that  both  lines  of  argument  are  fairly  managed. 
In  such  case,  it  will  be  of  no  importance  whether  we 
reason  from  particulars  to  generals,  or  from  generals  to 
particulars.  Either  plan  will  yield  the  same  conse- 
quences, and  this  agreement  between  the  consequences, 
proves  that  our  investigation  is,  properly  speaking,  scien- 
tific. Thus,  for  instance,  in  chemistry,  if,  by  reasoning 
deductively  from  general  principles,  we  could  always 
predict  what  would  happen  when  we  united  two  or  more 
elements,  even  supposing  those  elements  were  new  to  us ; 
and  if,  by  reasoning  inductively  from  each  element,  we 
could  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  one  process  would 
corroborate  the  other,  and,  by  their  mutual  verification, 
the  science  would  be  complete.  In  chemistry,  we  cannot 
do  this ; therefore,  chemistry  is  not  yet  a science,  al- 
though, since  the  introduction  into  it,  by  Dalton,  of  the 
ideas  of  weight  and  number,  there  is  every  prospect  of  its 
becoming  one.  On  the  other  hand,  astronomy  is  a science, 
becau.se,  by  employing  the  deductive  weapon  of  mathe- 
matics, we  can  compute  the  motions  and  perturbations  of 
bodies ; and,  by  employing  the  inductive  weapon  of  ob- 
servation, tbe  telescope  reveals  to  us  the  accuracy  of  our 
previous,  and,  as  it  were,  foregone,  inferences.  The 
fact  agrees  with  the  idea  j the  particular  event  confirms 
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the  general  principle ; the  principle  explains  the  event ; 
and  their  unanimity  authorizes  us  to  believe  that  we 
must  be  right,  since,  proceed  as  we  may,  the  conclusion 
is  the  same  ; and  the  inductive  plan,  of  striking  averages, 
harmonizes  with  the  deductive  plan,  of  reasoning  from 
ideas. 

But,  in  the  study  of  morals  there  is  no  such  harmony. 
Partly  from  the  force  of  prejudice,  and  partly  from  the 
complexity  of  the  subject,  all  attempts  at  a seientific 
investigation  of  morals  have  failed.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that,  in  this  field,  the  inductive  inquirer  ar- 
rives at  one  conclusion,  and  the  deductive  inquirer  at 
another.  The  inductive  inquirer  endeavours  to  attain  his 
object  by  observing  the  actions  of  men,  and  subjecting 
them  to  analysis,  in  order  to  learn  the  principles  which 
regulate  them.  The  deductive  inquirer,  beginning  at 
the  other  end,  assumes  certain  principles  as  original, 
and  reasons  from  them  to  the  facts  which  actually  appear 
in  the  world.  The  former  proceeds  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract  | the  latter,  from  the  abstract  to  the  coucrete. 
The  inductive  moralist  looks  at  the  history  of  past  society, 
or  at  the  condition  of  the  present,  and  takes  for  granted 
that  the  first  step  is,  to  assemble  the  facts,  and  then  to 
generalize  them.  The  deductive  inquirer,  using  the 
facts  rather  to  illustrate  his  principles,  than  to  suggest 
them,  appeals,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  external  facts, 
but  to  internal  ideas,  and  he  makes  those  ideas  the  major 
premiss  of  a syllogistic  argument.  Both  parties  agree, 
that  we  have  the  power  of  judging  some  actions  to  bo 
right,  and  others  to  be  wrong.  But  as  to  how  w'o  get 
that  power,  and  as  to  what  that  power  is,  they  are  at 
utter  variance.  The  inductive  philosopher  says,  that  its 
object  is  happiness,  that  we  get  it  by  association,  and 
that  it  is  due  to  the  action  and  reaction  of  social  causes, 
which  are  susceptible  of  analysis.  The  deductive  philo- 
sopher says,  that  this  power  of  distinguishing  between 
right  and  wrong,  aims,  not  at  happiness,  but  at  truth ; 
that  it  is  inherent,  that  it  cannot  be  analyzed,  that  it  is 
a primary  conviction,  and  that  wo  may  assume  it  and 
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reason  from  it,  but  can  never  hope  to  explain  it  by 
reasoning  to  it. 

It  requires  but  a slight  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  Ilutcheson  to  see  that  he  belongs  to  the  latter  of  these 
two  schools.  lie  assumes,  that  all  men  have  what  he 
terms  a moral  faculty,  which,  being  an  original  principle, 
does  not  admit  of  analysis.^  lie  further  assumes,  that 
the  business  of  this  faculty  is  to  regulate  all  our  powers.^ 
From  these  two  assumptions,  he  reasons  downwards  to 
the  visible  facts  of  our  conduct,  and  deductively  constructs 
the  general  .scheme  of  life.  His  plan  being  entirely  syn- 
thetic, he  depreciates  the  analytic  method,  and  complains 
of  it  as  an  artful  attempt  to  diminish  the  number  of  our 
perceptive  powei’s.®"  The  truth  is,  that  every  such  dimi- 
nution would  have  taken  away  some  of  his  original  prin- 
ciples, and  would  thereby  have  prevented  him  from  using 
them  as  the  major  premisses  of  separate  arguments.  And 
if  you  deprive  a deductive  reasoner  of  his  major  premisses, 
you  leave  him  nothing  on  Avhich  to  stand.  Ilutcheson, 
therefore,  like  all  the  philosophers  of  his  school,  was  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  the  invasions  of  the  inductive  spirit, 
■with  its  constant  tendency  to  attack  convictions  supposed 
to  be  primary,  and  seek  to  resolve  them  into  their  ele- 
ments. He  repulsed  such  encroachments  upon  his  major 
premis.ses.  because  the  power  and  beauty  of  his  method 
were  displayed  in  reasoning  from  the  premisses,  and  not 
in  reasoning  to  them.  According  to  him,  the  moral 
faculty,  and  the  authority  which  it  exercised,  were  im- 
pervious to  anal)’sis ; it  was  impossible  to  track  them 
higher,  or  to  resolve  them  into  simpler  eonstituents ; and 
it  was  in  vain  that  many  attempted  to  refer  them  to  cir- 

“ lu  his  Moral  Philotophy,  vol.  i.  p.  62,  he  calls  it  “an  orif^nal  detei^ 
niinatiim  or  sense  in  our  nature,  not  capable  of  beiug  referred  to  otlier  powers 
of  perception.” 

” “ This  moral  sense  from  its  very  nature  appears  to  be  designed  for 
regulating  and  coutrolliug  all  our  powers.”  UiUclitMn  s Moral  1‘hUotophy, 
vol.  i.  p.  til. 

“ See,  in  his  Moral  PhUo$ophy,  vol.  i.  p.  79,  his  complaint  against  those 
who  “ would  reduce  all  our  perceptive  powers  to  a very  small  number,  by 
one  artful  reference  or  another.” 
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cumstances  external  to  themselves,  such  as  education, 
custom,  or  the  association  of  ideas.®* 

Hence,  the  judgments  which  men  pass  upon  the 
conduct  of  others,  or  of  themselves,  are,  in  their  origin, 
altogether  inexplicable ; each  judgment  being  merely  a 
different  form  of  one  great  moral  faculty.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  that  faculty  escapes  observation,  and  is  only 
kno^vn  by  its  results,  it  is  evident  that,  for  all  purposes 
of  reasoning,  the  judgments  must  be  deemed  primary,  and 
arguments  are  to  be  constructed  from  them,  as  if  they 
were  the  ultimate  and  highest  conditions  ef  our  nature. 
In  this  way,  Hutcheson  was  led  to  that  love  of  multiply- 
ing original  principles,  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has 
justly  noticed  as  a characteristic  of  his  philosophy,  and, 
after  him,  of  the  Scotch  philosophy  in  general ;®-  though 
the  distinguished  author  of  this  remark  has  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  such  characteristic  was  but  a single  part  of  a far 
larger  scheme,  and  was  intimately  connected  with  those 
habits  of  deductive  thought  which  a long  train  of  preced- 
ing circumstances  had  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  Scotch 
mind. 

In  Hutcheson,  the  tendency  was'so  strong,  as  to  make 
him  believe,  that,  by  arguing  from  a certain  number  of 
original  principles,  he  could  construct  the  theory  and 
explain  the  march  of  human  affairs,  with  little  or  no  aid 
from  the  experience  of  the  past,  or,  indeed,  of  the  jnesent. 
His  views,  for  instance,  respecting  the  nature  and  ob- 
jects of  legislation,  criminal,  as  well  as  civil,  might  have 
been  witten  by  a rechxse  who  had  never  quitted  his 
hermitage,  and  whose  purity  was  still  unsoiled  by  the 
realities  of  the  world.  Starting  from  the  so-called  na- 
ture of  things,  his  first  steps  were  ideal,  and  from  them 


■'  “ ’Tis  in  vain  here  to  alledjrc  instruction,  education,  custom,  or  asso- 
ciatii'U  of  ideas,  as  the  oriffiuul  of  inonil  approbation.”  ItulchtimCs  Moral 
2‘hUutophy,  vol.  i.  p.  5T.  Compare  his  work  on  Beauty  and  IVr/ue,  p.  S4. 

“ To  him  may  also  he  ascribed  that  pronencss  to  multiply  ultimate 
and  original  principles  in  human  nature,  which  characterized  the  Scottish 
School  till  the  second  extinction  of  a passion  for  meCiphysical  s|H.-oulation  in 
Scotland,”  MackxtUo$h'a  DisMCrtaiton  on  Ikhical  PhUintph^y  edit.  W hewed 
Edinburgh,  1S37,  p.  ^05.  ’ 
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he  sought  to  advance  to  the  actual.  In  his  account  of 
the  duties  of  life,  as  they  existed  before  the  power  of 
goveniment  was  consolidated,  he  quotes  no  evidence  to 
show  what  really  happened  among  barbarous  tribes  who 
were  in  that  state ; but  he  contents  himself  with  deduc- 
tive inferences  from  the  principles  he  had  previously  laid 
down.“  Difficult  questions  relating  to  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty, are  treated  in  the  same  manner ; that  is  to  say, 
the  conclusions  respecting  them  are  arrived  at  on  specu- 
lative grounds,  and  not  by  comparing  how  the  different 
enactments  have  worked  in  different  countries.^  Ex- 
perience is  either  shut  out,  or  made  subordinate  to  theory ; 
and  facts  are  adduced  to  illustrate  the  inference,  but  not 
to  suggest  it.  So,  too,  the  proper  relation  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers,  and  the  amount  of  liberty  which 
the  people  should  possess,  instead  of  being  inductively 
generalized  from  an  historical  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances which  had  produced  most  happiness,  might,  in 
the  opinion  of  Hutcheson,  be  ascertained  by  reasoning 
from  the  nature  of  government,  and  from  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  instituted.®^ 

The  next  great  attempt  to  study  the  actions  of  men 
scientifically,  and  to  generalize  the  principles  of  their 
conduct  without  the  intervention  of  supernatural  ideas, 
was  made  by  Adam  Smith,  who,  in  1759,  published  his 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  and,  in  1770,  his  Wealth 
of  Nations.  To  understand  the  philosophy  of  this,  by 
far  the  greatest  of  all  the  Scotch  thinkers,  both  works 
must  be  taken  together,  and  considered  as  one ; since 
they  are,  in  reality,  the  two  divisions  of  a single  subject. 


“ See  his  ingenious  chapter,  entitled  “ A deduction  of  the  more  special 
laws  of  nature  and  duties  of  life,  previois  to  civil  government,  and  other 
adventitious  states.”  Moral  Philomphy,  vol.  i.  p.  227  ; and  compare  vol.il. 
pp.  294-309,  “ How  civil  power  is  acquired.” 

“ See,  for  example,  his  remarks  on  “ the  right  of  possession.”  Moral 
Philotophy,  vol.  i.  p.  344 ; on  “ rights  by  mortgage,”  p.  3S0 ; and  on  in- 
heritance, p.  356. 

“ In  his  Moral  Philotophy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  346,  347,  he  sums  up  a long 
argument  on  “ the  nature  of  civil  laws,”  by  saying : “ Thug  the  general 
duties  of  magistrates  and  subjects  are  discoverable  from  the  nature  of  the 
trust  committed  to  them,  and  the  end  of  all  civil  power.” 
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In  the  Moral  Sentiments^  he  investigates  the  sympa- 
thetic part  of  human  nature;  'in  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
he  investigates  its  selfish  part.  And  as  all  of  us  are 
sympathetic  as  well  as  selfish  ; in  other  words,  as  all  of 
us  look  without  as  well  as  within,  and  as  this  classifica- 
tion is  a primary  and  exhaustive  division  of  our  .motives 
to  action,  it  is  evident,  that  if  Adam  Smith  had  com- 
pletely accomplished  his  vast  design,  ho  would  at  once 
have  raised  the  study  of  human  natui-e  to  a science, 
leaving  nothing  for  subsequent  inquirers  except  to  ascer- 
tain the  minor  springs  of  affairs,  all  of  which  would  find 
their  place  in  this  general  scheme,  and  be  deemed  sub- 
ordinate to  it.  In  his  attempt  to  perform  this  prodigious 
task,  and  to  traverse  the  enormous  field  which  he  saw 
lying  before  him,  he  soon  perceived  that  an  inductive 
investigation  was  impossible,  because  it  would  require 
the  labour  of  many  lives  even  to  assemble  the  materials 
from  which  the  generalization  was  to  be  made.  Moved 
by  this  reflection,  and,  probably,  moved  still  more  by 
the  intellectual  habits  which  prevailed  around  him,  he 
resolved  on  adopting  the  deductive  method  instead  of 
the  inductive;  but,  in  seeking  for  the  premisses  from 
which  he  was  to  reason,  and  on  which  his  structure  was 
to  be  built,  he  resorted  to  a peculiar  artifice,  which  is 
perfectly  valid,  and  which  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
employ,  though,  to  make  it  available,  requires  such  deli- 
cate tact,  and  involves  so  many  refinements,  that  ex- 
tremely few  writers  have  used  it  with  effect  on  social 
questions,  either  before  or  since. 

The  plan  to  which  I allude  is,  that  when  any  subject 
becomes  unmanageable  by  the  inductive  method,  whe- 
ther from  the  impossibility  of  experimenting  upon  it,  or 
from  its  extreme  natural  complexity,  or  from  the  pre- 
sence of  immense  and  bewildering  details  collected 
around  it,  we  may,  in  all  such  cases,  make  an  imaginary 
separation  of  inseparable  facts;  and  reason  upon  trains 
of  events  which  have  no  real  and  independent  existence, 
and  which  are  nowhere  to  be  found  except  in  the  mind 
of  the  inquirer.  A result  obtained  in  this  way,  cannot 

VOL.  II.  F F 
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be  strictly  true ; but,  if  we  have  reasoned  accurately,  it 
will  be  as  near  truth  as  were  the  premisses  from  which 
we  started.  To  make  it  perfectly  true,  we  must  con- 
front it  with  other  results,  which  we  have  arrived  at  in  a 
similar  way,  and  from  the  same  subject.  These  separate 
inferences  may  eventually  be  coordinated  into  a single 
system ; so  that,  while  each  inference  contains  only  an 
imperfect  truth,  the  whole  of  the  inferences,  when  put 
together,  will  contain  perfect  truth. 

Such  hypothetical  arguments  are  evidently  based 
upon  an  intentional  suppression  of  facts ; and  the  artifice 
is  necessary,  because,  without  the  suppression,  the  facts 
would  be  unmanageable.  Each  argument  leads  to  a con- 
clusion which  approximates  to  truth ; hence,  whenever 
the  premisses  are  so  comprehensive  as  almost  to  exhaust 
the  facts  to  which  they  refer,  the  conclusion  will  he  so 
near  to  complete  truth  as  to  he  of  the  greatest  value, 
even  before  it  is  coordinated  with  other  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  same  department  of  inquiry. 

Geometry  exhibits  the  most  perfect  example  of  this 
logical  stratagem.  The  object  of  the  geometrician  is,  to 
generalize  the  laws  of  space ; in  other  words,  to  ascer- 
tain the  necessary  and  universal  relations  of  its  various 
parts.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  space  would  have  no 
parts  unless  it  were  divided,  the  geometrician  is  forced 
to  assume  such  a division ; and  he  takes  the  simplest 
possible  form  of  it,  a division  by  lines.  Now,  a line 
considered  as  a fact,  that  is,  as  it  is  found  in  the  actual 
world,  must  always  have  two  qualities,  length  and 
breadth.  However  slight  these  qualities  may  be,  every 
line  has  them  both.  But  if  the  geometrician  took  both 
into  consideration,  he  would  find  bimself  in  the  presence 
of  a problem  too  complicated  for  the  resources  of  the 
human  understanding  to  deal  with ; or,  at  all  events,  too 
complicated  for  the  present  resources  of  our  knowledge. 
He,  therefore,  by  a scientific  artifice,  deliberately  strikes 
off  one  of  these  qualities,  and  asserts  that  a line  is  length 
without  breadth.  He  knows  that  the  assertion  is  false, 
but  he  also  knows  that  it  is  necessary.  Eor,  if  you  deny  it, 
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ho  can  prove  nothing.  If  you  insist  upon  his  letting  into 
his  premisses  the  idea  of  breadth,  he  is  unable  to  proceed, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  geometry  falls  to  the  ground. 
Since,  however,  the  breadth  of  the  faintest  line  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  incapable  of  measurement,  except  by  an 
instrument  used  under  the  microscope,  it  follows  that 
the  assumption,  that  there  can  be  lines  without  breadth, 
is  so  nearly  true,  that  our  senses,  when  unassisted  by 
art,  cannot  detect  the  error.  Formerly,  and  until  the 
invention  of  the  micrometer,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  was  impossible  to  detect  it  at  all.  Hence,  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  geometrician  approximate  so  closely  to  truth, 
that  we  are  justified  in  accepting  them  as  true.  The 
flaw  is  too  minute  to  be  perceived.  But  that  there  is  a 
flaw,  appears  to  me  certain.  It  appears  certain,  that 
whenever  something  is  kept  back  in  the  premisses,  some- 
thing must  be  wanting  in  the  conclusion.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  field  of  inquiry  has  not  been  entirely  covered ; 
and  part  of  the  preliminary  facts  being  suppressed,  it 
must,  I think,  bo  admitted,  that  complete  truth  is  unat- 
tainable, and  that  no  problem  in  geometry  has  yet  been 
exhaustively  solved.®* 

Still,  the  amazing  triumphs  effected  in  this  branch  of 
mathematics,  show  how  powerful  a weapon  that  form  of 
deduction  is,  which  proceeds  by  an  artificial  separation  of 
facts,  in  themselves  inseparable.  So  little,  however,  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  method  understood,  that  when,  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  political  economy  assumed  a 
scientific  form,  many  persons,  who  were  otherwise  well 
instructed,  reproached  its  cultivators  with  their  hard- 
heartedness ; such  objectors  being  unable  to  see,  that  the 
science  could  not  be  constructed  if  it  were  necessary  to 

“ That  is,  BO  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned.  Geometry,  considered  in 
the  most  elevated  manner,  rests  on  ideas,  and  fi-om  that  point  of  view  is 
impregnable,  unless  the  axioms  can  be  overthrown.  But  if  geometricians 
will  insist  on  having  definitions  as  well  as  axioms,  they  gain,  no  doubt, 
increased  clearness,  but  they  lose  something  in  accunicy.  I appreliend 
that,  without  definitions,  geometry  could  nut  be  a science  of  space,  but 
would  be  a science  of  magnitudes,  ideally  conceived,  and  consequently  as 
pure  as  ratiocination  could  make  it.  This  does  not  touch  the  question  as 
to  the  empirical  origin  of  the  axioms. 
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take  in  the  whole  range  of  generous  and  benevolent  affec- 
tions. The  political  economist  aims  at  discovering  the 
laws  of  wealth,  which  are  far  too  complicated  to  be  studied 
under  every  aspect.  lie,  therefore,  selects  one  of  those 
aspects,  and  generalizes  the  laws  as  they  are  exhibited  in 
the  selfish  parts  of  human  nature.  And  ho  is  right  in 
doing  so,  simply  because  men,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
consider  their  own  gratification  oftener  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  others.  Hence,  he,  like  the  geometrician,  blots 
out  one  part  of  his  premisse.s,  in  order  that  he  may  manipu- 
late the  remaining  part  with  greater  case.  But  we  must 
always  remember,  that  political  economy,  though  a pro- 
found and  beautiful  science,  is  only  a science  of  one  de- 
partment of  life,  and  is  founded  upon  a suppression  of 
some  of  the  facts  in  which  all  large  societies  abound.  It 
suppresses,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  it  ignores, 
many  high  and  magnanimous  feelings  which  we  could  ill 
afford  to  lose.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  allow  its  con- 
clusions to  override  all  other  conclusions.  We  may  ac- 
cept them  in  science,  and  yet  reject  them  in  practice. 
Thus,  the  political  economist,  when  confining  himself  to 
his  own  department,  says,  with  good  reason,  that  it  is 
both  absurd  and  mischievous  for  government  to  under- 
take to  supply  the  working-classes  with  employment. 
This  assertion,  he,  as  a political  economist,  can  prove ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  its  scientific  truth,  it  may  be 
practically  right  for  a government  to  do  the  exact  opposite. 
It  may  be  right  for  a government  to  supply  the  employ- 
ment, when  the  people  are  so  ignorant  as  to  demand  it, 
and  when,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  so  powerful  as  to 
plunge  the  country  into  anarchy  if  the  demand  is  refused. 
Here,  the  view  of  the  politician  takes  in  all  the  premisses 
of  which  the  political  economist  had  only  taken  in  a por- 
tion. In  the  same  way,  as  a matter  of  economic  science, 
it  is  wrong  for  any  one  to  relieve  the  poor ; since  nothing 
is  better  established,  than  that  to  relieve  poverty  increases 
it,  by  encouraging  improvidence.  But,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  antagonistic  principle  of  sympathy  will  come  into 
play,  and  will,  in  some  mind.s,  opemte  with  such  force,  as 
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to  make  it  advisable,  that  he  who  feels  it  should  give  alms, 
because,  if  he  abstains  from  giving  them,  the  violence 
which  he  does  to  his  own  nature  may  inflict  more  mis- 
chief  on  himself,  than  his  bestowal  of  charity  would  in- 
flict on  the  general  interests  of  society. 

It  will  not,  I hope,  be  considered  that,  in  these  re- 
marks, I have  digressed  from  the  main  argument  of  the 
present  chapter,  since,  although,  in  making  them,  I have 
aimed  at  clearing  up  a general  question  respecting  the 
nature  of  scientific  proofs,  I have  only  done  so  with  the 
more  particular  object  of  illustrating  the  philosophy  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  of  explaining  the  method  which  that 
most  profound  and  original  thinker  pursued.  We  shall 
now  be  able  to  see  how  entirely  his  plan  was  deductive, 
and  what  a peculiar  form  of  deduction  it  was.  In  his  two 
great  works,  he  first  lays  down  certain  ideas,  and  from 
them  he  marches  on  to  the  facts  of  the  external  world. 
And,  in  each  work,  he  reasons  from  only  part  of  his  pre- 
misse.s ; supplying  the  other  part  in  the  other  work.  None 
of  us  are  exclusively  selfish,  and  none  of  us  arc  exclusively 
sympathetic.  But  Adam  Smith  separates  in  speculation 
qualities  which  are  inseparable  in  reality.  In  his  Moral 
Sentiments,  he  ascribes  our  actions  to  sympathy ; in  his 
]Yealth  of  Nations,  he  ascribes  them  to  selfishness.  A 
short  view  of  these  two  works  will  prove  the  existence  of 
this  fundamental  difference,  and  will  enable  us  to  perceive 
that  each  is  supplementary  to  the  other;  so  that,  in  order 
to  understand  either,  it  is  necessary  to  study  both. 

In  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Adam  Smith  lays 
down  one  great  principle  from  which  he  reasons,  and  to 
which  all  the  others  are  subordinate.  This  princij)lc  is, 
that  the  rules  which  we  prescribe  to  ourselves,  and  which 
govern  our  conduct,  arc  solely  arrived  at  by  observing  the 
conduct  of  others.®^  We  judge  ourselves,  because  we  had 

" “ Our  continual  ohservntiong  upon  the  conduct  of  others,  insensibly 
le.ad  ns  to  form  to  ourselves  certain  general  rules  concerning  what  is  fit  aud 
proper  either  to  be  done  or  to  be  avoided.”  . . . . “ It  is  thus  tliat  the 
general  niles  of  morality  are  formed.  They  are  ultimately  founded  upon  ex- 
perience of  w'hat,  in  particular  instances,  our  moral  faculties,  our  natural 
seuse  of  merit  and  propriety,  approve  or  disapprove  of.  We  do  not  originally 
approve  or  coudemu  particular  actions ; because,  upon  examination,  they 
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previously  judged  them.  Our  notions  are  obtained  from 
without,  and  not  from  within.  If,  therefore,  we  lived 
entirely  alone,  we  could  have  no  idea  of  merit  or  demerit, 
and  it  would  he  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  our  sentiments  were  right  or  wrong.®*  To 
acquire  this  knowledge,  we  must  look  abroad.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  we  have  no  direct  experience  of  what  other 
persons  actually  feel,  we  can  only  gain  the  information  by 
conceiving  what  we  should  feel  if  we  were  in  their  place.®® 
Ilenco,  all  men  are,  in  imagination,  constantly  changing 
situations  with  others ; and  though  the  change  is  ideal, 
and  lasts  but  for  a moment,  it  is  the  foundation  of  that 
great  and  universal  impulse  which  is  called  Sympathy.^® 
By  proceeding  from  these  premisses,  a vast  number 
of  social  phenomena  may  be  explained.  We  naturally 
sympathize  with  joy  more  than  with  sorrow.^*  Hence,  that 
admiration  for  prosperous  and  successful  peraons,  which  is 
quite  independent  of  any  benefit  we  expect  from  them ; and 

appear  to  be  agreeable  or  inconsistent  with  a certain  general  rule.  The 
general  rule,  on  the  contrary,  is  formed  by  finding  from  experience  that  all 
actions  of  a certain  kind,  or  circumstanced  in  a certain  maimer,  are  approved 
of  or  disapproved  of.”  Sinilh't  Theory  of  Moral  iieniimenU,  vol.  i.  pp.  219, 
220.  At  p.  153  : “ We  either  approve  or  disapprove  of  our  own  conduct, 
according  as  we  feel  that,  when  we  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  another 
man,  and  view  it,  as  it  were,  with  his  eyes  and  from  his  station,  we  cither 
can  or  cannot  entirely  enter  into  and  sympathize  with  the  sentiments  and 
motives  which  influenced  it.” 

" “ Were  it  possible  that  a human  creature  could  grow  up  to  manhood 
in  some  solitary  place,  without  any  communication  with  his  own  species,  he. 
could  no  more  think  of  his  own  character,  of  the  propriety  or  demerit  of  his 
own  sentiments  and  conduct,  of  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  his  own  mind, 
than  of  the  beauty  and  deformity  of  his  own  face.”  Smith’s  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  154.  “ Our  first  moral  criticisms  are  exercised  upon 

the  characters  and  conduct  of  other  people.”  p.  156. 

” “As  we  have  no  immediate  experience  of  what  other  men  feel,  we  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  affected,  but  by  conceiving 
what  we  ourselves  should  feel  in  the  like  situation.”  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

“ “ That  imaginary  change  of  situation,  upon  which  their  sympathy  is 
founded,  is  but  momentary.”  Smith’s  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i. 
p.  21.  Compare  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

“ “ I will  venture  to  affirm  that,  when  there  is  no  envy  in  the  case,  our 
propensity  to  sympathize  with  joy  is  much  stronger  than  our  propensity  to 
sympathize  with  sorrow.”  Smith’s  Theory  of  Moral  Sentitnents,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 
“ It  is  because  mankind  are  disposed  to  sympathize  more  entirely  with  our 
joy  than  with  our  sorrow,  that  we  make  parade  of  our  riches,  and  conceal 
our  poverty.”  p.  65. 
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hence,  too,  the  existence  of  different  ranks  and  of  social 
distinctions,  all  of  which  emanate  from  the  same  source.'*^ 
Hence,  also,  the  feeling  of  loyalty,  which  is  a product, 
not  of  reason,  nor  of  fear,  nor  of  a sense  of  public  con- 
venience, but  rather  of  sympathy  with  those  above  us, 
begetting  an  extraordinary  compassion  for  even  their 
ordinary  sufferings.'*®  Custom  and  fashion  play  a great 
part  in  the  world,  but  they  owe  their  origin  entirely  to 
sympathy  and  so  do  the  various  systems  of  philosophy 
which  have  flourished  at  different  times,  the  disagree- 
ment between  which  depends  on  the  fact,  that  each 
philosopher  has  sympathized  with  different  ideas,  some 
sympathizing  with  the  notion  of  fitness  or  congruity, 
some  with  that  of  prudence,  some  with  that  of  benevo- 
lence, and  every  one  developing  the  conception  para- 
mount in  his  own  mind.*®  To  sympathy,  again,  we 
must  ascribe  the  establishment  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  the  whole  of  our  criminal  laws,  none  of  which 
would  have  existed  but  for  our  disposition  to  sympathize 
with  those  who  either  do  good  or  suffer  harm ; for  the 
circumstance  of  society  being  protected  by  penal  laws,  is 
a subsequent  and  subordinate  discovery,  which  confirms 
our  sense  of  their  propriety,  but  did  not  suggest  it.*® 
The  same  principle  causes  the  difference  of  character 
exhibited  by  different  classes,  such  as  the  irritability  of 
poets,  compared  with  the  coolness  of  mathematicians  ;*^  it 

" “ Upon  this  disposition  of  mankind  to  go  along  with  all  the  passions 
of  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  is  founded  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  the 
order  of  society.  Our  obsequiousness  to  our  superiors  more  frequently  arises 
from  our  admiration  for  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  than  from  any 
private  expectations  of  benefit  from  their  good  will.”  Smith’i  Tlieory  of 
Moral  Sentimentt,  vol.  i.  p.  69.  See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  72. 

“ See  the  striking  remarks  in  Thtor^  of  Mond  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  70-72. 

**  Theory  of  Moral  SentimenU,  vol.  li.  p.  23,  seqq. 

“ Theory  of  Moral  Sentiinetite,  vol.  ii.  pp.  131-244.  This  sketch  of  the 
different  systems  of  philosophy  is  perhaps  the  ablest  part  of  the  book,  not- 
withstanding two  or  three  errors  which  it  contains. 

••  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  pp.  89,  92,  115,  116.  The 
utmost  which  he  will  concede  to  the  notion  of  social  convenience,  is  that 
“ we  frequently  have  occasion  to  confirm  our  natural  sense  of  the  propriety 
and  fitness  of  punishment,  by  reflecting  how  necessary  it  is  for  preserving 
the  order  of  society.”  p.  122. 

•'  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  L pp.  172-174. 
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likewise  causes  that  social  diflFerence  bctw’ecn  the  sexes, 
which  makes  men  more  remarkable  for  generosity,  and 
women  for  humanity .'‘®  All  these  results  illustrate  the 
workings  of  sj^mpathy,  and  are  the  remote,  but  still  the 
direct,  operations  of  that  principle.  Indeed,  we  can 
trace  to  it  some  of  the  minutest  divisions  of  character ; 
pride  and  vanity,  for  instance,  being  dependent  on  it, 
although  those  two  passions  are  often  confused  together, 
and  are  sometimes  strangely  blended  in  the  same  mind.^® 

Sympathy,  then,  is  the  main-spring  of  human  con- 
duct. It  arises,  not  so  much  from  witnessing  the  pas- 
sions of  otlier  persons,  as  from  witnessing  the  situation 
which  excites  those  passions.®®  To  this  single  process 
we  are  indebted,  not  only  for  the  highest  principles,  but 
also  for  the  deepest  emotions.  For,  the  greatest  affection 
of  which  we  are  capable,  is  merely  sympathy  fixed  into 
habit ; and  the  love  w’hich  e.xists  between  the  nearest 
relations,  is  not  inherent,  but  is  derived  from  this  mighty 
and  controlling  principle,  which  governs  the  whole  course 
of  affairs.®^ 

By  this  bold  hypothesis,  Adam  Smith,  at  one  stroke, 
so  narrowed  the  field  of  inquiry,  as  to  exclude  from  it 
all  considerations  of  selfishness  as  a primary  principle, 
and  only  to  admit  its  great  antagonist,  sympathy.  The 


“ “ Humanity  is  the  virtue  of  a woman,  generosity  of  a man.  The  fair 
sex,  who  have  commonly  much  more  tenderness  than  ours,  have  seldom  so 
much  generosity.”  iSmM't  Thfory  of  Moral  SrntimerUt,  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  Suf- 
heient  facts  have  not  yet  been  collected  to  enable  us  to  test  the  truth  of  this 
remark,  and  the  loose  experience  of  individual  observers  is  worth  very 
little  on  so  wide  a subject.  Still,  I venture  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Adam 
Smith’s  dbtinction.  I suspect  that  women  are,  on  the  whole,  more  generous 
than  men,  as  well  as  more  tender.  But  to  establish  a proposition  of  this 
sort,  would  require  the  most  extensive  research,  made  by  a careful  and 
analytic  mind  ; and,  at  present,  there  is  not  even  any  tolerably  good  work 
on  the  mental  characteristics  which  distingttish  the  sexes,  and  there  never 
will  be  one  until  physiology  is  united  with  biography. 

**  Theory  of  Moral  Senlimente,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 15-122. 

*•  “ Sympathy,  therefore,  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  view  of  the 
passion,  as  from  that  of  the  situation  whioh  excites  it.”  ISmith's  Theory  of 
Moral  Seiilimente,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

•'  “ What  is  called  affection,  is,  in  reality,  nothing  but  habitual  sympa- 
thy.” Smilh'e  Theory  of  Moral  iSentimente,  vol.  ii.p.  (i3.  “ In  some  trage- 

dies and  romances,  we  meet  with  many  beautiful  and  interesting  scenes, 
founded  upon  what  is  called  the  force  of  blood,  or  upon  the  wonderful  affec- 
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existence  of  the  antagonism,  he  distinctly  recognizes. 
For,  he  will  not  allow  that  sympathy  is  in  any  way  to  be 
deemed  a selfish  principle.®^  Although  he  knew  that  it 
is  pleasurable,  and  that  all  pleasure  contains  an  element 
of  selfishness,  it  did  not  suit  the  method  of  his  philosophy 
to  subject  the  principle  of  sympathy  to  such  an  inductive 
analysis  as  would  reveal  its  elements.  His  business 
was,  to  reason  from  it,  and  not  to  it.  Concentrating  his 
energy  upon  the  deductive  process,  and  displaying  that 
dialectic  skill  which  is  natural  to  his  countrymen,  and  of 
which  he  himself  M'as  one  of  the  most  consummate  mas- 
ters the  world  has  ever  seen,  he  constructed  a system  of 
philosoph)^,  imperfect  indeed,  because  the  premisses  were 
imperfect,  but  approaching  truth  as  closely  as  it  was 
possible  for  any  one  to  do  who  abstained  from  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  selfish  part  of  human  nature. 
Into  the  workings  of  its  sympathetic  part,  he  looked  with 
a minuteness,  and  he  reasoned  from  it  with  a subtlety, 
which  make  his  work  the  most  important  that  has  ever 
been  written  on  this  interesting  subject.  But,  inasmuch 
as  his  plan  involved  a deliberate  suppression  of  prelimi- 
nary and  essential  facts,  the  results  which  ho  obtained 
do  not  strictly  correspond  to  those  which  are  actually 
observed  in  the  world.®^  This,  however,  as  I have 
shown,  is  not  a valid  objection ; since  such  discrepancy 
between  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  or  between  the  abstract 
and  the  concrete,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  that 
still  early  condition  of  our  knowledge,  which  forces  us  to 


tion  which  near  relations  are  supposed  to  conceive  for  one  another,  even 
before  they  know  that  tliey  have  any  such  connection.  This  force  of  blood, 
however,  I am  afraid,  exists  nowhere  lint  in  tragedies  and  romances.”  p.  6(>. 

“ “ Sympathy,  however,  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  regarded  ns  a selfish 
principle.”  Theory  of  Moral  Sentimenlt,  vol.  ii.  p.  20<>.  In  vol.  i.  p.  9, 
lie  complains  of  ” those  who  are  fond  of  deducing  all  our  sentiments  from 
certain  refinements  of  self-love.” 

“ This  is  noticed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  sketch  of  Adam 
Smith  is  hasty,  and  somewhat  superficial,  but  who,  neverthelos.s,  truly  ob- 
serves, that  Smith  “ has  exposed  himself  to  objections  founded  on  experi- 
ence, to  which  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  any  answer.”  Maciittloeh’t  IJit- 
terhilion  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  pp.  2.39,  240.  See  also  a letter  from  Hume 
to  Adam  Smith,  in  liurlon's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Hume,  vol.  ii. 

p.  60. 
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Study  complicated  questions  piecemeal,  and  to  raise  them 
to  sciences  by  separate  and  fragmentary  investigations. 

That  Adam  Smith  saw  this  necessity,  and  that  his 
seeing  it  was  the  cause  of  the  method  he  pursued,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that  in  his  next  great  work  he  followed 
the  same  plan,  and,  though  he  argued  from  new  premisses, 
he  carefully  avoided  arguing  from  any  of  the  old  ones. 
Convinced  that,  in  his  theory  of  morals,  he  had  reasoned 
as  accurately  as  possible  from  the  principles  supplied  by 
sympathy,  his  capacious  and  insatiable  mind,  deeming 
that  nothing  had  been  done  while  aught  remained  to  do, 
urged  him  to  pass  on  to  the  opposite  passion  of  selfishness, 
and  treat  it  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  the  whole  do- 
main of  thought  might  be  covered.  This  he  did  in  his 
Wealth  of  Nations^  which,  though  even  a greater  work 
than  his  Moral  Sentiments,  is  equally  one-sided,  in  re- 
ference to  the  principles  which  it  assumes.  It  assumes 
that  selfishness  is  the  main  regulator  of  human  affairs, 
just  as  his  previous  work  had  assumed  sympathy  to  be 
so.  Between  the  two  works  there  elapsed  an  interval  of 
seventeen  years  ; the  Wealth  of  Nations  not  being  pub- 
lished till  1776.  But  what  shows  that  to  their  author 
both  were  part  of  a single  scheme,  is  the  notable  circum- 
stance, that,  so  early  as  1753,  he  had  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciples which  his  later  work  contains.®^  This  was  -while 
his  former  work  was  still  in  meditation,  and  before  it 
had  seen  the  light.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  the  study 
which  he  made,  first  of  one  passion,  and  then  of  its  op- 
posite, was  not  a capricious  or  accidental  arrangement, 
but  was  the  consequence  of  that  vast  idea  which  presided 
over  all  his  labours,  and  which,  when  they  are  rightly 
understood,  gives  to  them  a magnificent  unity.  And  a 
glorious  object  of  ambition  it  was.  His  aspiring  and 
comprehensive  genius,  sweeping  the  distant  horizon,  and 
taking  in  the  intermediate  space  at  a glance,  sought  to 


**  “ Mr.  Smith’s  political  lectures,  comprehending  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  his  • Inquiry.’  were  delivered  at  Glasgow  as  early  as  the  year  1752 
or  1763.”  Duffalti  Stewart’*  Life  of  Adam  Smith,  p.  buiTiii.,  prefixed  to 
Smith’i  Posi/iumout  Jistayt,  London,  4to,  1796. 
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traverse  the  whole  ground  in  two  separate  and  indepen- 
dent directions,  indulging  the  hope,  that,  by  supplying  in 
one  line  of  argument  the  premisses  which  were  wanting 
in  the  other,  their  opposite  conclusions  would  be  compen- 
satory rather  than  hostile,  and  would  servo  as  a broad 
and  permanent  basis  on  which  one  great  science  of  human 
nature  might  be  safely  built. 

The  Wealth  of  Nations  is,  as  I have  elsewhere  ob- 
served,®® probably  the  most  important  book  which  has 
ever  been  written,  whether  we  consider  the  amount  of 
original  thought  which  it  contains,  or  its  practical  influ- 
ence. Its  practical  recommendations  were  extremely 
favourable  to  those  doctrines  of  freedom  which  the  eight- 
eenth century  ushered  in ; and  this  secured  to  them  an 
attention  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  received. 
While,  therefore,  the  Wealth  of  Nations  was  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  a great  change  in  legislation,®®  a deeper 
analysis  will  show,  that  the  success  of  the  book,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  alteration  of  the  laws,  depended  upon  the 
operation  of  more  remote  and  general  causes.  It  must 
also  be  confessed,  that  those  same  causes  predisposed  the 
mind  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  doctrines  of  liberty,  and 
gave  him  a sort  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  conclusions 
which  limited  the  interference  of  the  legislator.  Thus 
much  he  borrowed  from  his  age ; but  one  thing  he  did 
not  borrow.  His  wide  and  organizing  mind  was  all  his 
own.  This  would  have  made  him  gi’eat  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ; to  make  him  powerful,  required  a peculiar 
conjunction  of  events.  That  conjunction  he  enjoyed, 
ami  he  turned  it  to  good  account.  The  influence  of  his 
contemporaries  was  enough  to  make  him  liberal ; his 
own  capacity  was  enough  to  make  him  comprehensive. 
He  had,  in  a most  remarkable  degree,  that  exuberance  of 
thought,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  genius,  but 

“ Uiftory  of  CivUiuition,  vol.  i.  p.  194. 

••  “ Perhaps  the  only  book  which  produced  Bn  immediate,  general,  and 
irrevocable  change  in  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  legislation  of 
all  civilized  states.”  Mackinioih'i  Kthieal  Philomphy,  p.  232.  But  this  is 
too  strongly  expressed,  as  the  economical  history  of  France  and  Germany 
decisively  proves. 
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which  leads  those  who  possess  it  into  distant  excursions, 
which,  though  they  have  one  common  aim,  are  often 
stigmatized  as  digressions,  simply  because  they  who  cri- 
ticize are  unable  to  discern  the  great  principle  which 
pervades  the  whole,  and  unites  the  various  parts  into  a 
single  scheme.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  with 
Adam  Smith,  whose  immortal  work  has  often  been  ex- 
posed to  such  shallow  objections.  And  certainly,  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  displays  a breadth  of  treatment  which 
those  who  eannot  sympathize  with,  are  very  likely  to 
ridicule.  The  phenomena,  not  only  of  wealth,  but  also 
of  society  in  general,  classified  and  arranged  under  their 
various  forms ; the  origin  of  the  division  of  labour,  and 
the  consequences  which  that  division  has  produced ; the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  money, 
and  to  the  subsequent  changes  in  its  value ; the  history 
of  those  changes  traced  in  different  ages,  and  the  history 
of  the  relations  which  the  precious  metals  bear  to  each 
other ; an  examination  of  the  connexion  between  wages 
and  profits,  and  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  rise  and 
fall  of  both ; another  examination  of  the  way  in  which 
these  are  concerned,  on  the  one  hand,  Avith  the  rent  of 
land,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  price  of  commo- 
dities ; an  inquiry  into  the  reason  why  profits  vary  in 
different  trades,  and  at  different  times ; a succinct,  but 
comprehensive,  view  of  the  progress  of  towns  in  Europe 
since  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire ; the  fluctuations, 
during  several  centuries,  in  the  prices  of  the  food  of  the 
people,  and  a statement  of  how  it  is,  that,  in  different 
stages  of  society,  the  relative  cost  of  land  and  of  meat 
varies ; the  history  of  corporation  laws  and  of  municipal 
enactments,  and  their  bearing  on  the  four  great  classes 
of  apprentices,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  landlords; 
an  account  of  the  immense  power  and  riches  formerly 
enjoyed  by  the  clergy,  and  of  the  manner  in  which,  as 
society  advances,  they  gradually  lose  their  exclusive  pri- 
vileges; the  nature  of  religious  dissent,  and  the  reason 
why  the  clergy  of  the  established  Church  can  never  con- 
tend Avith  it  on  terms  of  equality,  and,  therefore,  call  on 
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the  State  to  help  them,  and  •wish  to  persecute  when  they 
cannot  persuade;  -why  some  sects  profess  more  ascetic 
principles,  and  others  more  luxurious  ones ; how  it  was, 
that,  during  the  feudal  times,  the  nobles  acquired  their 
power,  and  how  that  power  has,  ever  since,  been  gradu- 
ally diminishing ; how  the  rights  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion originated,  and  how  they  died  away  ; how  the  so- 
vereigns of  Europe  obtained  their  revenue,  what  the 
sources  of  it  are,  and  what  classes  are  most  heavily  taxed 
in  order  to  supply  it ; the  cause  of  certain  virtues,  such 
as  hospitality,  flourishing  in  barbarous  ages,  and  decay- 
ing in  civilized  ones;  the  influence  of  inventions  and 
discoveries  in  altering  the  distribution  of  power  among 
the  various  classes  of  society;  a bold  and  masterly  sketch 
of  the  peculiar  sort  of  advantages  which  Europe  derived 
from  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  passage  round 
the  Cape ; the  origin  of  univereities,  their  degeneracy 
from  their  original  plan,  the  corruption  which  has  gra- 
dually crept  over  them,  and  the  reason  why  they  are  so 
unwilling  to  adopt  improvements,  and  to  keep  pace  with 
the  wants  of  the  age ; a comparison  between  public  and 
private  education,  and  an  estimate  of  their  relative  ad- 
vantages;— these,  and  a vast  number  of  other  subjects, 
respecting  the  structure  and  development  of  society, 
such  as  the  feudal  system,  slavery,  emancipation  of  serfs, 
origin  of  standing  armies,  and  of  mercenary  troops,  ef- 
fects produced  by  tithes,  laws  of  primogeniture,  sump- 
tuary laws,  international  treaties  concerning  trade,  rise 
of  European  banks,  national  debts,  influence  of  dramatic 
representations  over  opinions,  influence  of  foreign  travels 
over  opinions,  colonies,  poor-laws, — all  topics  of  a mis- 
cellaneous character,  and  many  of  them  diverging  from 
each  other, — all  are  fused  into  one  great  system,  and 
irradiated  by  the  splendour  of  one  great  genius.  Into 
that  dense  and  disorderly  mass,  did  Adam  Smith  intro- 
duce symmetry,  method,  and  law.  At  his  touch,  an- 
archy disappeared,  and  darkness  was  succeeded  by  light. 
Much,  of  course,  he  took  from  his  predecessors,  though 
nothing  like  so  much  as  is  commonly  supposed.  On  this 
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sort  of  borrowing,  the  best  and  strongest  of  us  are  de- 
pendent. But,  after  making  every  possible  allowance 
for  what  he  gathered  from  others,  we  must  honestly  say, 
that  no  single  man  ever  took  so  great  a step  upon  so 
important  a subject,  and  that  no  single  work  which  is 
now  preserved,  contains  so  many  views,  which  were 
novel  at  the  time,  but  which  subsequent  experience  has 
ratified.  What,  however,  for  our  present  purpose,  is  most 
important  to  observe,  is,  that  he  obtained  these  results 
by  arguing  from  principles  which  the  selfish  part  of 
human  nature  exclusively  supplied,  and  that  he  omitted 
those  sympathetic  feelings  of  which  every  human  being 
possesses  at  least  some  share,  but  which  he  could  not 
take  into  consideration,  without  producing  a problem,  the 
number  of  whose  complications  it  woidd  have  been  hope- 
less to  unravel. 

To  avoid,  therefore,  being  baffled,  he  simplified  the 
problem,  by  erasing  from  his  view  of  human  nature  those 
premisses  which  he  had  already  handled  in  his  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, he  lays  down  two  propositions ; 1st,  that  all  wealth 
is  derived,  not  from  land,  but  from  labour ; and  2d,  that 
the  amount  of  the  wealth  depends,  partly  on  the  skill  with 
which  the  labour  is  conducted,  and  partly  on  the  propor- 
tion between  the  number  of  those  who  labour  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  do  not  labour.  The  rest  of  the  work,  is 
an  application  of  these  principles,  to  explain  the  growth 
and  mechanism  of  society.  In  applying  them,  he  every 
where  assumes,  that  the  great  moving  power  of  all  men, 
all  interests,  and  all  classes,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, is  selfishness.  The  opposite  power  of  sympathy  he 
entirely  shuts  out ; and  I hardly  remember  an  instance 
in  which  even  the  word  occurs  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  work.  Its  fundamental  assumption  is,  that  each  mau 
exclusively  follows  his  own  interest,  or  what  he  deems 
to  be  his  own  interest.  And  one  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  his  book  is,  to  show  that,  considering  society  as  a 
whole,  it  nearly  always  happens  that  men,  in  promoting 
their  own  interest,  w^  unintentionally  promote  the  in- 
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terest  of  others.  Hence,  the  great  practical  lesson  is,  not 
to  restrain  selfishness,  but  to  enlighten  it ; because  there 
is  a provision  in  the  nature  of  things,  by  which  the  self- 
ishness of  the  individual  accelerates  the  progress  of  the 
community.  According  to  this  view,  the  prosperity  of 
a country  depends  on  the  amount  of  its  capital ; the 
amount  of  its  capital  depends  on  the  habit  of  saving, 
that  is,  on  parsimony,  as  opposed  to  generosity ; while 
the  habit  of  saving  is,  in  its  turn,  governed  by  the  desire 
we  all  feel  of  bettering  our  condition,— a desire  so  inhe- 
rent in  our  nature,  that  it  comes  with  us  from  the  womb, 
and  only  leaves  us  in  the  grave.^^ 

This  constant  effort  of  every  man,  to  better  his  own 
condition,  is  so  salutary,  as  well  as  so  powerful,  that  it  is 
often  capable  of  securing  the  progress  of  society,  in  spite 
of  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  the  rulers  of  mankind.®® 
If  it  were  not  for  this  propensity,  improvement  would  be 
impossible.  For  human  institutions  are  constantly  stop- 
ping our  advance,  by  thwarting  our  natural  inclinations.®* 
And  no  wonder  that  this  should  be  the  case,  seeing  that 
the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  by  whom  the 


*’  “ Parsimonj,  and  not  industry,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  increase 
of  capital.  Industry,  indeed,  provides  the  subject  which  parsimony  accu- 
mulates ; but  whatever  industry  might  acquire,  if  parsimony  did  not  save 
and  store  up,  the  capital  would  never  be  the  greater.”  . . . . “ But  the 
principle  which  prompts  to  save,  is  the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition  ; a 
desire  which,  though  geperally  calm  and  dispassionate,  comes  with  us  from 
the  womb,  and  never  leaves  us  till  we  go  into  the  grave.”  SinM't  HVaftA 
of  N'Uiont,  book  ii.  chap  iii.  pp.  138,  140,  edit.  Edinb.  1839. 

“ “ The  uniform,  constant,  and  uninterrupted  effort  of  every  man  to 
better  his  condition,  the  principle  from  which  public  and  national,  as  well 
as  private,  opulence  is  originally  derived,  is  frequently  powerful  enough  to 
maintain  the  natural  progress  of  things  towards  improvement,  in  spite  both 
of  the  extravagance  of  government  and  of  the  greatest  errors  of  administra- 
tion. Like  the  unknown  principle  of  animal  life,  it  frequently  restores  health 
and  vigour  to  the  constitution,  in  spite  not  only  of  the  disease,  but  of  the 
absurd  prescriptions  of  the  doctor.”  Wealth  of  Nation*,  book  ii.  chap.  iii.  p. 
141.  ‘‘  The  natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better  his  own  condition, 

when  suffered  to  exert  itself  with  freedom  and  security,  is  so  powerful  a 
principle,  that  it  is  alone,  and  without  any  assistance,  not  only  capable  of 
carrying  on  the  society  to  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  of  surmounting  a hun- 
dred impertinent  obstructions  with  which  the  folly  of  human  laws  too  often 
encumbers  its  operations.”  Book  iv.  chap.  v.  p.  221. 

” See  an  admirable  passage,  p.  156,  too  long  to  quote,  beginning,  “ If 
human  institutions  had  never  thwarted  those  natural  inclinations,”  dsc. 
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institutions  are  contrived,  have,  perhaps,  a certain  rough 
and  practical  sagacity ; but  being,  from  the  narrowness 
of  their  understandings,  incapable  of  large  views,  their 
councils  are  determined  by  those  mere  casual  fluctuations 
which  alone  they  are  able  to  perceive.®*^  They  do  not  see 
that  we  have  prospered,  not  on  account  of  their  enact- 
ments, but  in  the  teeth  of  them  ; and  that  the  real  cause 
of  our  prosperity  is  the  fact  that  we  enjoy  undisturbed  the 
fruit  of  our  own  labour.®'  Whenever  this  right  is  toler- 
ably secure,  every  man  will  be  bent  on  procuring  for  him- 
self either  present  enjoyment  or  future  profit ; and  if  he 
does  not  aim  at  one  of  these  objects,  he  is  void  of  common 
understanding.®^  If  he  possess  capital,  he  will  probably 
aim  at  both,  but,  in  doing  so,  he  will  never  consider  the 
interest  of  others ; his  sole  motive  will  be  his  own  private 
profit.®®  And  it  is  well  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
For,  by  thus  pursuing  his  personal  interest,  he  aids  society 
more  than  if  his  views  were  generous  and  exalted.  Some 
people  afifect  to  carr)’-  on  trade  for  the  good  of  others ; but 
this  is  mere  affectation,  though,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  an 
affectation  not  very  common  among  merchants,  and  many 
w'ords  are  not  needed  to  dissuade  them  from  so  foolish  a 
practice.®* 


" “ That  insidious  and  crafty  anim.al,  vulgarly  called  a statesman  or  po- 
litician, whose  councils  are  directed  by  the  momentary  fluctuations  of  afiairs.” 
Wealth  of  Naiiotu,  book  iv.  chap.  ii.  p.  190. 

“ That  security  which  the  laws  in  Great  Britain  give  to  every  man,  that 
he  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  is  alone  sutlicient  to  make  any 
country  flourish,  notwithstanding  these  and  twenty  other  absurd  regulations 
of  commerce.”  Wealth  of  Xationt,  book  iv.  chap.  v.  p.  221. 

” ” In  all  countries  where  there  is  a tolerable  security,  every  man  of 
common  understanding  will  endeavour  to  employ  whatever  stock  he  can 
command,  in  procuring  either  present  enjoyment  or  future  profit.”  Wealth 
of  Nations,  book  ii.  chap.  i.  p.  115. 

" “ The  consideration  of  his  own  private  profit  is  the  sole  motive  which 
determines  the  owner  of  any  capital  to  employ  it  either  in  agriculture,  in 
Diauufacturcs,  or  in  some  particular  branch  of  the  wholesale  or  retail  trade.” 
Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  chap.  v.  p.  1.54. 

“ “ By  pursuing  his  own  interest,  he  frequently  promotes  that  of  the 
society  more  effectually  than  when  he  really  intends  to  promote  it.  I have 
never  known  much  good  done  by  those  who  affected  to  trade  for  the  public 
good.  It  is  an  affectation,  indeed,  not  very  common  among  merchants,  and 
veiy  few  words  need  be  employed  in  dissuading  them  from  it.”  Wealth  of 
Nations,  book  iv.  chap.  ii.  p.  184. 
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Iq  this  way,  Adam  Smith  completely  changes  the  pre- 
misses which  he  had  assumed  in  his  earlier  work.  Ilere, 
ho  makes  men  naturally  selfish ; formerly,  he  had  made 
them  naturally  sympathetic.®®  Here,  he  represents  them 
as  pursuing  wealth  for  sordid  objects,  and  for  the  narrowest 
personal  pleasures  ; formerly,  he  represented  them  as  pur- 
suing it  out  of  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  their  sympathy.®®  In  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  we  hear  no  more  of  this  conciliatory  and 
sympathetic  spirit ; such  amiable  maxims  are  altogether 
forgotten,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  regulated  by 
different  principles.  It  now  appears,  that  benevolence 
and  affection  have  no  influence  over  our  actions.  Indeed, 
Adam  Smith  will  hardly  admit  common  humanity  into  his 
theory  of  motives.  If  a people  emancipate  their  slaves, 
it  is  a proof,  not  that  the  people  are  acted  on  by  high 
moral  considerations,  nor  that  their  sympathy  is  excited 
by  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  these  unhappy  creatures. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  Such  inducements  to  conduct  are 
imaginary,  and  exercise  no  real  sway.  All  that  the 
emancipation  proves,  is,  that  the  slaves  were  few  in  num- 
ber, and,  therefore,  small  in  value.  Otherwise,  they 
would  not  have  been  emancipated.®^ 

So,  too,  while,  in  his  former  work,  he  had  ascribed  the 
different  systems  of  morals  to  the  power  of  sympathy,  he, 
in  this  work,  ascribes  them  entirely  to  the  power  of  sel- 
fishness. He  observes,  that,  among  the  lower  ranks  of 
soeiety,  dissipation  is  more  fatal  to  individuals,  than  it  is 
among  the  higher  ranks.  The  extravagance  which  dissi- 


“ In  hia  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  21,  he  says  that  mankind 
are  “ naturally  sympathetic.” 

“ “ Nay,  it  is  chiefly  for  this  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  that 
we  pursue  riches  and  avoid  poverty.”  Theory  of  Moral  Seniimenls,  vol.  i. 
p.  66.  “ To  become  the  natural  object  of  the  joyous  congratulations  and 

sympathetic  attentions  of  mankind,  is,  iu  this  manner,  the  circumstance 
which  gives  to  prosperity  aU  its  dazzling  splendour.”  p.  78. 

•’  “The  late  resolutiou  of  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  to  set  at  liberty 
all  their  negro  slaves,  may  satisfy  us  that  their  number  cannot  be  very  great. 
Had  they  made  any  considerable  part  of  their  property,  such  a resolution 
could  never  have  been  agreed  to.”  Wealth  of  StUions,  book  iii.  chap.  ii. 
p.  1S9. 

VOL.  II.  G O 
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pation  produces,  may  injure  the  fortune  of  a ■vrealthy  man, 
but  the  injury  is  usually  capable  of  being  repaired,  or,  at 
all  events,  he  can  indulge  his  vices  for  years  without 
completely  destroying  his  fortune,  and  without  bringing 
himself  to  utter  ruin.  To  the  labourer,  a similar  indul- 
gence would  be  fatal  in  a single  week  ; it  would  not 
merely  reduce  him  to  beggary,  and  perhaps  send  him  to 
jail,  but  it  would  destroy  his  future  prospects,  by  taking 
away  that  character  fot  sobriety  and  regularity  on  which 
his  employment  depends.  Hence,  the  better  class  of  com- 
mon people,  guided  by  their  interest,  look  with  aversion 
on  e.xcesses  which  they  know  to  be  fatal ; while  the  upper 
ranks,  finding  that  a moderate  amount  of  vice  huiTs  neitlier 
their  purse  nor  their  reputation,  con.sider  such  license  to 
be  one  of  the  advantages  which  their  fortune  confers,  and 
they  value,  as  one  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  their 
station,  the  liberty  of  indulging  themselves  without  being 
censured.  Therefore  it  is,  that  they  who  dissent  from  the 
established  Church  have  a purer  system  of  morals,  or,  at 
all  events,  an  austerer  one,  than  they  who  agree  with  it. 
For,  now  religious  sects  usually  begin  among  the  common 
people,  the  thinking  part  of  whom  are,  by  their  interest, 
driven  to  strict  views  of  the  duties  of  life.  Consequently, 
the  advocates  of  the  new  opinion  profess  a similar  strict- 
ness, seeing  that  it  is  the  surest  means  of  increasing  their 
proselytes.  Thus  it  is  that  sectaries  and  heretics,  go- 
verned by  interest  rather  than  by  principle,  adopt  a code 
of  morals  which  is  suited  to  their  own  purpose,  and  the 
rigidity  of  which  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  laser 
code  of  more  orthodox  believers.®®  Owing  to  the  opera- 


• “ In  every  civilized  society,  in  every  society  where  the  distinction  of 
ranks  iias  once  been  completely  established,  there  have  been  always  two 
different  schemes  or  systems  of  morality  current  at  the  same  time  ; of  which 
the  one  may  lie  called  the  strict  or  austere  ; the  other  the  liberal,  or,  if  you 
will,  the  loose  system.  The  former  is  (lenerally  revered  and  admired  by  the 
common  people  ; the  latter  is  commonly  more  esteemed  and  adopted  by  wbat 
are  called  the  people  of  fashion.  Tiie  degree  of  disapprobation  with  which 
we  ought  to  mark  the  vices  of  levity,  the  vices  which  are  apt  to  arise  from 
great  prosperity,  and  from  the  excess  of  gaiety  and  good  humour,  seems  to 
constitute  the  principal  distinction  between  those  two  opposite  schemes  or 
systems.  In  the  lil^ral,  or  loose  system,  luxury,  wauloii,  and  even  dis- 
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tion  of  the  same  principle,  we  also  find,  that,  among  the 
orthodox  themselves,  the  clergy  embrace  a stricter  system 
of  morals  in  countries  where  church  benefices  are  nearly 
equal,  than  they  do  in  countries  where  tlie  benefices 
are  very  unequal.  This  is  because,  when  all  the  bene- 
fices arc  nearly  equal,  none  can  be  very  rich,  and,  con- 
sequently, even  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  clergy 
will  have  but  small  incomes.  But  a man  who  has  little 
to  spend  can  have  no  influence,  unless  his  morals  are 
exemplary.  Uaving  no  wealth  to  give  him  weight,  the 
vices  of  levity  would  make  him  ridiculous.  To  avoid 
contempt,  and  also  to  avoid  the  expense  which  a loosene.ss 
of  conduct  occasions,  and  which  his  narrow  circumstances 

orderly  mirth,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  to  some  degree  of  intemperance,  the 
breach  of  chastity,  at  least  in  one  of  the  two  sexes,  provided  they  are  not  ac- 
companied with  gross  indecency,  and  do  not  lead  to  falsehood  and  injustice, 
are  generally  treated  with  a good  deal  of  indulgence,  and  are  easily  either 
excused  or  pardoned  altogether.  In  the  austere  system,  on  the  contrary, 
these  excesses  are  regarded  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation. 
The  vices  of  levity  are  always  ruinous  to  the  common  people,  and  a single 
week’s  thoughtlessness  and  dissipation  is  often  sufficient  to  undo  a poor 
workman  for  ever,  and  to  drive  him,  through  despair,  upon  committing  the 
most  enormous  crimes.  The  wiser  and  better  sort  of  the  common  people, 
therefore,  have  always  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  such  ex- 
cesses, which  their  experience  tells  them  are  so  immediately  fatal  to  people 
of  their  condition.  The  disorder  and  extravagance  of  several  years,  on  the 
contrary,  will  not  always  ruin  a man  of  fashion  ; and  peoi>le  of  that  rank  are 
very  apt  to  consider  the  power  of  indulging  in  some  degree  of  excess,  as  one 
of  the  advanbiges  of  their  fortune  ; and  the  liberty  of  doing  so  without  cen- 
sure or  reproach,  as  one  of  the  privileges  which  belong  to  their  station.  In 
])cople  of  their  own  station,  therefore,  they  regard  such  excesses  with  but  a 
small  degree  of  disapprobation,  and  censure  them  either  very  slightly  or  not 
at  all. 

“ Almost  all  religious  sects  have  begun  among  the  common  people,  from 
whom  they  have  generally  drawn  their  earliest,  as  well  as  their  most  nu- 
merous proselytes.  The  austere  system  of  morality  has,  accordingly,  been 
adopted  by  those  sects  almost  constantly,  or  with  very  few  exceptions;  for 
there  have  been  some.  It  was  the  system  by  which  they  could  best  recom- 
mend themselves  to  that  order  of  people,  to  whom  they  &rst  proposed  their 
plan  of  reformation  upon  what  had  been  before  established.  Many  of  them, 
))erhaps  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  even  endeavoured  to  gain  credit  by 
refining  upon  this  austere  system,  and  by  carrying  it  to  some  degree  of  folly 
and  extravagance  ; and  this  excessive  rigour  has  frequently  recommended 
them,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the  common 
people.”  . . . . “ In  little  religious  sects,  accordingly,  the  morals  of  the 
common  people  have  been  almost  always  remarkably  regular  and  orderly  ; 
generally  much  mure  so  than  in  the  established  church.  Tlie  murals  of  those 
little  seels,  indeed,  have  frequently  been  rather  disagreeably  rigorous  and 
unsocial”  H W/4  of  Satiotu,  book  v.  chap.  i.  pp.  332,  333. 
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cannot  afford,  he  has  but  one  remedy,  and  that  remedy  he 
adopts,  lie  retains  his  influence,  and  saves  his  J)ocket,  by 
protesting  against  pleasures  which  he  cannot  conveniently 
enjoy ; in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  pursuing  that  plan  of 
life  which  his  own  interest  urges  him  to  follow.®® 

In  these  striking  generalizations,  which,  though  they 
contain  a large  amount  of  truth,  are  far  from  containing 
the  whole  ti-uth,  no  room  is  left  for  the  magnanimous 
parts  of  our  nature  to  act ; but  the  system  of  morals, 
prevailing  at  any  one  time  or  in  any  one  class,  is  solely 
ascribed  to  the  dictates  of  unalloyed  selfishness.  Adam 
Smith,  by  reasoning  from  this  principle,  ■w'ith  that  ex- 
quisite subtlety  which  characterized  his  mind,  explains 
many  other  circumstances  which  society  presents,  and 
which  at  first  sight  appear  incongnious.  According  to 
the  old  notions,  which,  indeed,  are  not  yet  quite  extinct, 
those  who  received  wages  were  under  a personal  obliga- 
tion to  those  who  paid  them ; that  is  to  say,  they  were 
under  a moral  obligation,  over  and  above  the  obligation 
of  performing  cerhiin  services.  It  was  believed,  that  a 
master  could  not  only  select  wdiat  servants  he  chose,  but 
could  pay  them  what  he  chose ; or,  at  all  events,  that  it 
was  the  will  of  the  masters,  considered  as  a body,  which 
fixed  the  usual  and  average  rate  of  wages.'^®  The  lower 
classes  were,  therefore,  much  indebted  to  the  higher 
ones  for  giving  them  so  much  as  they  did ; and  it  was 
incumbent  upon  all  persons,  who  received  wages,  to  take 
them  with  humble  thankfulness,  and  with  a feeling  of 


•'  “ Where  the  church  benefices  are  all  nearly  equal,  none  of  them  can 
be  very  great ; and  this  mediocrity  of  benefice,  though  it  may,  no  doubt, 
be  Ciin  ied  too  far,  has,  however,  some  very  agreeable  effects.  Nothing  but 
exemplary  morals  can  give  dignity  to  a man  of  su)all  fortune.  The  vices  of 
levity  and  vanity  necessiirily  render  him  ridiculous,  and  are,  besides,  almost 
as  ruinous  to  him  as  they  are  to  the  conimou  people.  lu  his  owu  conduct, 
therefore,  he  is  obliged  to  follow  that  system  of  morals  which  the  conimou 
people  respect  the  most.  He  gains  their  esteem  and  affection,  by  that  plan 
of  life  which  his  own  interest  and  situation  would  lead  him  to  follow.” 
Wealth  of  Xatimii,  book  v.  chap.  i.  p.  340. 

'•  Besides  the  evidence  supplied  by  economical  treatises,  the  laws  in  our 
statute-book  respecting  wages,  show  the  general  conviction,  that  their  rate 
could  be  fixed  by  the  upper  classes. 
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gratitude,  on  account  of  the  favour  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  generosity  of  their  superiors. 

This  doctrine,  so  convenient  to  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  and  so  natural  to  the  universal  ignorance  which 
formerly  prevailed  on  these  matters,  began  to  bo  shaken 
by  the  speculative  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  eighteenth  century  to  over- 
throw it,  by  letting  in  the  great  idea  of  necessity,  and 
proving,  that  the  rate  of  wages  established  in  a country, 
was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  that  country  was  placed,  and  had  no  connexion 
with  the  wishes  of  any  individual,  or,  indeed,  with  the 
wishes  of  any  class.  To  all  instructed  persons,  this  is 
now  a familiar  truth.  Its  discovery  has  excluded  the 
notion  of  gratitude  from  the  pecuniary  relation  between 
employers  and  employed,  and  has  made  known  that 
servants  or  workmen  who  receive  wages,  have  no  more 
reason  to  be  grateful  than  those  who  pay  them.  For, 
no  choice  having  been  exercised  in  fixing  the  wages,  no 
favour  can  be  conferred  in  their  payment.  The  whole 
process  is  compulsory,  and  is  the  result  of  what  had  pre- 
viously happened.  Scarcely  had  the  eighteenth  century 
passed  away,  when  this  most  important  discovery  was 
completed.  It  was  decisively  proved,  that  the  reward  of 
labour  depends  solely  on  two  things ; namely,  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  national  fund  out  of  which  all  labour  is 
paid,  and  the  number  of  the  labourers  among  whom  the 
fund  is  to  be  divided. 

This  vast  stop  in  our  knowledge  is  due,  mainly, 
though  not  entirely,  to  Malthus,  w'hose  work  on  Popula- 
tion, besides  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  specu- 
lative thought,  has  already  produced  considerable  prac- 
tical results,  and  will  probably  give  rise  to  others  more 
considerable  still.  It  was  published  in  1798  ; so  that 
Adam  Smith,  who  died  in  1790,  missed  what  to  him 
would  have  been  the  intense  pleasure  of  seeing  how,  in 
it,  his  own  views  were  expanded  rather  than  corrected. 
Indeed,  it  is  certain,  that  without  Smith  there  would 
have  been  no  Malthus;  that  is,  unless  Smith  had  laid 
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the  foundation,  Malthus  could  not  have  raised  the  super- 
structure. It  was  Adam  Smith,  who,  far  morp  than  any 
other  man,  introduced  the  conception  of  uniform  and 
necessary  sequence  into  the  apparently  capricious  phe- 
nomena of  wealth,  and  who  studied  those  phenomena 
by  the  aid  of  principles,  of  which  selfishness  alone  sup- 
plied the  data.  According  to  his  view,  the  employers 
of  labour  have,  as  employers,  no  benevolence,  no  sym- 
pathy, no  virtue  of  any  kind.  Their  sole  aim  is,  their 
own  selfish  interest.  They  are  constantly  engaged  in  a 
tacit,  if  not  in  an  open,  combination,  to  prevent  the 
lower  ranks  from  being  benefited  by  a rise  of  wages ; 
and  they  sometimes  combine  for  the  purpose  even  of 
depressing  those  wages  below  their  actual  rate.^^  Hav- 
ing no  bowels,  they  think  only  of  themselves.  The  idea 
of  their  wishing  to  mitigate  the  inequalities  of  fortune, 
is  to  be  exploded  as  one  of  the  chimeras  of  that  protec- 
tive spirit,  which  imagined  that  society  could  not  go  on, 
unless  the  richer  classes  relieved  the  poorer  ones,  and 
sympathized  with  their  troubles.  This  antiquated  notion 
is  further  rebutted  by  the  fact,  that  wages  are  always 
higher  in  summer  than  in  winter,  although  the  expenses 
which  a labourer  incurs  in  winter,  being  heavier  than  in 
summer,  he  ought,  on  principles  of  common  humanity,  to 
receive  more  money  diming  the  more  expensive  season.^* 

” “ We  rarely  hear,  it  h.as  been  said,  of  the  combinations  of  masters, 
though  frequently  of  those  of  workmen.  Hut  whoever  imagines,  upon  this 
account,  that  masters  rarely  combine,  is  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  of  the 
subject.  Masters  are  always  and  every  where  in  a sort  of  tacit,  but  constaut 
and  uniform,  combination,  not  to  raise  the  wages  of  labour  above  their 
actual  rate.  To  violate  this  combination  is  every  where  a most  unpopular 
action,  and  a sort  of  reproach  to  a master  among  his  neighbours  and  equals. 
We  seldom,  indeed,  hear  of  this  combination,  because  it  is  the  usual,  aud, 
one  may  say,  the  natural  state  of  things  which  nobody  ever  hears  of.  Mas- 
ters, too,  sometimes  enter  into  particular  combinations  to  sink  the  wages  of 
labour  even  below  this  rate.”  WeaUh  of  Xations,  book  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  28. 

^ “ First,  in  almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  a distinction, 
even  in  the  lowest  species  of  labour,  between  summer  aud  winter  wages. 
Summer  wages  are  always  highest.  But,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
expense  of  fuel,  the  maintenance  of  a family  is  most  expensive  in  winter. 
Wages,  therefore,  Iteing  highest  when  this  expense  is  lowest,  it  seems 
evident  that  they  are  not  regulated  by  what  is  necessary  for  this  expense, 
but  by  the  quantity  and  supposed  value  of  the  work.  ” Wealth  of  A’atioiui, 
book  i,  chap.  viii.  p.  31. 
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In  the  same  way,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  dearness  of 
food  causes  many  persons  to  go  to  service,  in  order  to 
support  their  families.  The  masters,  instead  of  charit- 
ably paying  such  servants  more  on  account  of  the  unfor- 
tunate position  in  which  they  are  placed,  avail  them- 
selves of  that  position  to  pay  them  less.  They  make 
better  terms  for  themselves ; they  lower  wages  just  at 
the  moment  when  sympathy  for  misfortune  would  have 
raised  them ; and,  as  they  find  that  their  servants,  be- 
sides being  worse  remunerated,  are,  by  poverty,  made 
more  submissive,  they  consider  that  scarcity  is  a blessing, 
and  that  dear  years  are  to  be  commended  as  more  favoui’- 
able  to  industry  than  cheap  ones.'^® 

Adam  Smith,  therefore,  though  he  failed  in  grasping 
the  remote  cause  of  the  rate  of  wages,  clearly  saw  that 
the  pro.viinate  cause  was,  not  the  generosity  of  human 
nature,  but  its  selfishness,  and  that  the  question  was  one 
of  supply  and  demand ; each  side  striving  to  extract  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  other.'^  By  the  aid  of  the 
same  principle,  he  explained  another  curious  fact,  namely, 
the  extravagant  rewards  bestowed  on  some  of  the  most 
despicable  classes  of  society,  such,  for  instance,  as  opera- 
dancers,  who  always  receive  enormous  pay  for  insigni- 
ficant services.  Ho  observes,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  pay  them  so  highly,  is,  because  we  despise 
them.  If  to  be  a public  dancer  were  a creditable  occu- 
pation, more  persons  would  be  brought  up  to  it,  and  the 
supply  of  public  dancers  becoming  greater,  competition 
would  lower  their  wages.  As  it  is,  we  look  on  them 
disdainfully.  By  way  of  compensating  the  disdain,  we 

“ In  years  of  scarcity,  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  subsistence 
make  all  such  people  eager  to  return  to  service.  But  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, by  diminishing  the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  servants, 
disposes  masters  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
they  have.”  . . . “Masters  of  all  sorts,  therefore,  frequently  make  better 
bargains  with  their  servants  in  dear  than  in  cheap  years,  and  find  them 
more  humble  and  dependent  in  tbe  former  than  in  the  latter.  They  natu- 
rally, therefore,  commend  the  former  as  more  favourable  to  industry.” 
Wealth  of  yntionf,  book  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  35. 

'*  “ The  workioen  desire  to  get  as  much,  the  masters  to  give  as  little,  as 
possible.  The  former  arc  disposed  to  combine  in  order  to  raise,  the  latter  in 
order  to  lower,  the  wages  of  labour.”  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  L c.  viii.  p.  27. 
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have  to  bribe  them  largely  to  induce  them  to  follow 
their  pursuit.''®  Here  we  see,  that  the  reward  which 
one  class  bestows  on  another,  instead  of  being  increased 
by  sympathy,  is  increased  by  scorn ; so  that  the  more 
we  contemn  the  tastes  and  the  way  of  life  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  the  more  liberal  we  are  in  recompensing  them. 

Passing  to  another,  and  somewhat  different,  class, 
Adam  Smith  threw  new  light  on  the  cause  of  that  hos- 
pitality for  which  the  clergy  were  famous  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  for  the  magnificence  of  which  they 
have  received  great  praise.  He  shows  that,  although 
they  undoubtedly  relieved  a large  amount  of  distress, 
this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  them  as  a merit,  since  it 
resulted  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  position,  and  since, 
moreover,  they  did  it  for  their  own  advantage.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  clergy  possessed  enormous  wealth,  and 
their  revenues  were  mostly  paid,  not  in  money,  but  in 
kind,  such  as  com,  wine,  and  cattle.  Trade  and  manu- 
factures being  hardly  known,  the  clergy  could  find  ro 
use  for  these  commodities  except  to  feed  other  people. 
By  employing  them  in  that  way,  they  benefited  them- 
selves in  the  most  effectual  manner.  They  gained  a 
reputation  for  extensive  charity;  they  increased  their 
influence;  they  multiplied  the  number  of  their  adhe- 
rents ; and  they  not  only  advanced  themselves  to  tem- 
poral power,  but  they  secured  to  their  spiritual  threats  a 
respect,  which,  without  this  contrivance,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  them  to  obtain.^® 

” “ It  seems  absurd  at  first  sight,  that  we  should  despise  their  persons, 
and  yet  reward  their  talents  with  the  most  profuse  liberality.  While  we 
do  the  one,  however,  we  must  of  necessity  do  the  other.  Should  the  publio 
opinion,  or  prejudice,  ever  alter  with  regard  to  such  occupations,  their  pe- 
cuniary recompense  would  quickly  diminish.  More  people  would  apply  to 
them,  and  the  eompetition  would  quickly  reduce  the  price  of  their  labour. 
Such  talents,  though  far  from  being  common,  are  by  no  means  so  rare  as 
imagined.  Many  people  possess  them  in  great  perfection,  who  disdain  to 
make  this  use  of  them  ; and  many  more  are  capable  of  aetjuiring  tlicm,  if 
any  thing  could  be  made  honourably  by  them.”  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i. 
chap.  X.  p.  44. 

'*  “ Over  and  above  the  rents  of  those  estates,  the  clergy  possessed  in  the 
tithes  a very  large  portion  of  the  rents  of  all  the  other  estates  in  every  king- 
dom of  Europe.  The  revenues  arising  from  both  those  species  of  rents  were, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  paid  in  kind,  in  com,  wine,  cattle,  poultry,  <Sio. 
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The  reader  -will  now  be  able  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  that  method  of  investigation  which  is  adopted  in 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  of  which  I have  given  more 
instances  than  I should  otherwise  have  done,  partly  be- 
cause the  question  of  philosophic  method  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  our  knowledge,  and  partly  because  no  attempt 
has  hitherto  been  made  to  analyze  the  intellect  of  Adam 
Smith,  by  considering  his  two  great  works  as  the  oppo- 
site, but  yet  the  compensatory,  parts  of  a single  scheme. 
And,  as  he  is  by  far  the  greatest  thinker  Scotland  has 
produced,  I need  hardly  apologize,  in  a history  of  the 
Scotch  mind,  for  devoting  so  much  attention  to  his  sys- 
tem, and  endeavouring  to  examine  it  at  its  base.  But, 
having  done  so,  it  would  be  a needless  prolixity  to  treat 
with  equal  fulness  the  productions  of  those  other  emi- 
nent Scotchmen  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  nearly 
all  of  whom  pursued  a method  essentially,  though  not 
entirely,  the  same;  that  is  to  say,  they  preferred  the 
deductive  process  of  reasoning  from  principles,  to  the 
inductive  process  of  reasoning  to  them.  In  that  pecu- 
liar form  of  deduction  which  consists  in  a deliberate 
suppression  of  part  of  the  principles,  Adam  Smith  stands 
alone.  For,  though  others  attempted  to  follow  that  plan, 
they  did  so  irregularly,  and  at  intervals,  and  did  not, 
like  him,  see  the  importance  of  keeping  close  to  their 
method,  and  of  invariably  abstaining  from  letting  into 
the  premisses  of  their  arguments,  considerations  which 
would  complicate  the  problem  that  they  wished  to  solve. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Adam  Smith,  one  of 


The  quantity  exceeded  greatly  what  the  clergy  could  themselves  consume ; 
and  there  were  neither  arts  nor  manuhicturcs,  for  the  produce  of  which  they 
could  exchange  the  surplus.  The  clergy  could  derive  advantage  from  this 
immense  surplus  iu  no  other  way  than  by  employing  it,  as  the  great  barons 
employed  the  like  surplus  of  their  revenues,  iu  the  most  profuse  hospitality, 
ana  in  the  most  extensive  charity.  Both  the  hospitality  and  the  charity  of 

the  ancient  clergy,  accordingly,  are  said  to  have  been  very  great." 

“ The  hospitality  aud  charity  of  the  clergy,  too,  not  only  gave  them  the 
command  of  a great  temporal  force,  but  increased  very  much  the  weight  of 
their  spiritual  weapons.  Those  virtues  procured  them  the  highest  respect 
and  veneration  among  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  of  whom  many  were 
constantly,  and  almost  aU  occasionally,  fed  by  them.”  WeaUtt  of  Satioiit, 
book  V.  chap.  i.  p.  336. 
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the  first,  in  eminence  as  well  as  in  reputation,  is  David 
Hume,  llis  views  respecting  political  economy  were 
published  in  1752,"''  that  is,  the  very  year  in  which 
Adam  Smith  taught  the  principles  subsequently  unfolded 
in  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  But  Hume,  though  a most 
accomplished  reasoner,  as  well  as  a profound  and  fearless 
thinker,  had  not  the  comprehensiveness  of  Adam  Smith, 
nor  had  he  that  invaluable  quality  of  imagination  with- 
out which  no  one  can  so  transport  himself  into  past  ages 
as  to  realize  the  long  and  progressive  movements  of 
society,  always  fluctuating,  yet,  on  the  whole,  steadily 
advancing.  How  unimaginative  he  was,  appears,  not 
only  from  the  sentiments  he  expressed,  but  likewise 
from  many  traits  in  his  private  life.’^®  It  appea,rs,  also, 
in  the  very  colour  and  mechanism  of  his  language ; that 
beautiful  and  chiselled  style  in  which  ho  habitually  wrote, 
polished  as  marble,  but  cold  as  marble  too,  and  wanting 
that  fiery  enthusiasm  and  those  bursts  of  tempestuous 
eloquence,  which,  ever  and  anon,  great  objects  naturally 
inspire,  and  which  rouse  men  to  their  inmost  depths. 
This  it  was,  which,  in  his  History  of  Enyland, — that  ex- 
quisite production  of  art,  which,  in  spite  of  its  errors, 
will  be  admired  as  long  as  taste  remains  among  us, — 
prevented  him  from  sympathizing  with  those  bold  and 
generous  natures,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  risked 
their  all  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  their  country.  His 
imagination  was  not  strong  enough  to  picture  the  whole 
of  that  great  century,  with  its  vast  discoveries,  its  long- 
ings after  the  unknown,  its  splendid  literature,  and, 
what  was  better  than  all  these,  its  stern  determination 
to  vindicate  freedom,  and  to  put  down  t3’ranny.  His 
clear  and  powerful  understanding  saw  these  things  sepa- 
rately, and  in  their  various  parts,  but  could  not  fuse 
them  into  a single  form,  because  he  lacked  that  peculiar 
faculty  which  assimilates  the  past  to  the  present,  and 
enables  the  mind  to  discern  both  with  almost  equal  ease. 

” liurton't  Lift  of  Ilumt,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

” See  Mr.  Burton’s  valn.ible  Lift  of  Ilumt,  E Jinburgh,  1846,  vol.  i. 
pp.  58,  207,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  134. 
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That  Great  Eebollion,  wliicli  he  ascribed  to  the  .spirit  of 
faction,  and  the  leaders  of  which  lie  turned  into  ridicule, 
was  but  the  continuation  of  a movement  which  can  be 
clearly  tmced  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  of  which  such 
events  as  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  were  merely  successive  symp- 
toms. For  all  this,  Hume  cared  nothing.  In  regard  to 
philosophy,  and  in  regard  to  the  purely  speculative  parts 
of  religious  doctrines,  his  penetrating  genius  enabled 
him  to  perceive  that  nothing  could  be  done,  except  by  a 
spirit  of  fearless  and  unrestrained  liberty.  But  this  was 
the  liberty  of  his  own  class ; the  liberty  of  thinkers,  and 
not  of  actors.  His  absence  of  imagination  prevented 
him  from  extending  the  range  of  his  sympathy  beyond 
the  intellectual  classes,  that  is,  beyond  the  classes  of 
whose  feelings  he  was  directly  cognizant.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear,  that  his  political  errors  were  due,  not, 
as  is  commonly  said,  to  his  want  of  research,  but  rather 
to  the  coldness  of  his  temperament."®  It  was  this  which 
made  him  stop  where  he  did,  and  which  gave  to  his 
works  the  singular  appearance  of  a profound  and  original 
thinker,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  advo- 
cating practical  doctrines,  so  illiberal,  that,  if  enforced, 
they  would  lead  to  despotism,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
advocating  speculative  doctrines,  so  fearless  and  enlight- 
ened, that  they  were  not  only  far  in  advance  of  his  own 


” What  confirms  me  in  this  view,  is  the  fact,  that  the  older  Hume 
grew,  and  the  more  he  read  on  history,  the  more  he  l)ecame  imbued  with 
these  errors ; which  would  not  have  lieen  the  case  if  the  errors  had,  as 
many  of  his  critics  say,  been  the  result  of  an  insufficient  accju.aintancc  with 
the  evidence.  Mr.  Burton,  by  comparing  the  different  editions  of  his  Ilia- 
tory  of  Eitglantl,  has  sliowii  that  he  gradually  liecame  less  favourable  to 
popular  liberty;  softening,  or  erasing,  in  later  editions,  those  expressions 
which  seemed  favourable  to  freedom.  Bartons  Life  of  Unmi',  vol.  ii.  pp. 
74-77.  See  also  pp.  144,  434.  In  his  Oion.  Life,  p.  xi.  (in  vol.  i.  of  Uume't 
Worke,  Ediub.  lbg(i),  he  says : “ In  above  a hundred  alterations,  which 
farther  study,  reading,  or  reflection,  engaged  me  to  make  in  the  reigns  of 
the  two  first  Stuarts,  I have  made  all  of  them  invariably  to  the  Tory  side.” 
In  one  of  his  essays,  he  observes  {PhUosophical  Work*,  vol.  iv.  p.  172),  that 
“there  is  no  enthusiasm  among  philosophers;”  a remark  perfectly  true,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  but  very  unjust  towards  the  class  of  men  to  whom 
it  refers. 
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age,  but  have,  in  some  degree,  outstripped  even  the  age 
in  which  we  live. 

Among  his  speculative  views,  the  most  important  are, 
his  theory  of  causation  as  discarding  the  idea  of  power, 
and  his  theory  of  the  laws  of  assoeiation.  Is  either  of 
these  theories  are,  in  their  primary  conception,  quite 
original,  but  his  treatment  made  them  as  valuable  as  if 
they  had  been  entirely  his  own.  His  theory  of  miracles, 
in  connexion,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  principles  of 
evidence,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  laws  of  cau- 
sation, is  worked  out  with  consummate  skill,  and,  after 
having  received  the  modifications  subsequently  imposed 
by  Brown,  has  now  become  the  foundation  on  which  the 
best  inquirers  into  these  matters  take  their  stand.®®  His 
work  on  the  principles  of  morals,  by  generalizing  the 
laws  of  expediency,  prepared  the  way  for  Bentham,  who 
afterwards  incorporated  with  them  an  estimate  of  the 
more  remote  consequences  of  human  actions ; Ilurae  hav- 
ing chiefly  confined  himself  to  their  more  immediate  con- 
sequences. The  doctrine  of  utility  was  common  to  each ; 
but  while  Hume  applied  it  mainly  to  the  individual, 
Bentham  applied  it  to  the  surrounding  society.  Though 
Bentham  was  more  comprehensive,  yet  Hume,  having 
come  first,  was  more  original.  The  praise  of  originality 
must  also  be  accorded  to  his  economical  theories,  in  which 
he  advocated  those  principles  of  free  trade,  which  poli- 
ticians began  to  adopt  many  years  after  his  death.®'  In 

••  Brown,  in  hiB  great  work, — one  of  the  greatest  which  this  century 
has  produced, — candidly  confesses  that  his  own  book  is  “ chiefly  reflective 
of  the  lights,  which  he”  (Hume)  “has  given.”  lirown's  Impiiry  into  the 
IMation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  London,  183.^,  p.  253.  See  also  p.  vii. 

•'  While  the  politicians  of  his  own  time  despised  his  views,  the  poli- 
ticians of  our  time  seem  inclined  to  overrate  them.  Lord  Bronpham,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  Life  of  Hume,  says,  of  his  political  economy,  “.Mr.  Hume  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  author  of  the  modem  doctrines  which  now  rule  the 
world  of  science.”  lirou^ham’s  Works,  Glasgow,  IS.’ie,  vol.  ii.  p.  176.  But  so 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  science  of  political  economy  has,  since  the 
time  of  Hume,  received  such  additions,  that  if  that  illustrious  philosopher 
were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  he  would  hardly  he  able  to  recognize  it.  To 
him,  many  of  its  largest  and  most  fundamental  principles  were  entirely 
unknown.  Hume  knew  nothing  of  the  causes  which  govern  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  and  compel  that  accumulation  to  proceed  with  difl^erent 
speed  in  different  states  of  society ; a fruitful  and  important  study  almost 
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opposition  to  the  notions  then  prevailing,  he  distinctly 
asserted,  that  all  commodities,  though  aj)parcntly  bought 
by  money,  are  in  reality  bought  by  labour.**^  Money, 
therefore,  is  not  the  subject  of  commerce,  and  is  of  no 
use  except  to  facilitate  it  “ Hence,  it  is  absurd  for  a 
nation  to  trouble  itself  about  the  balance  of  trade,  or  to 
make  regulations  to  discourage  the  exportation  of  the 
precious  metals.^  Neither  does  the  average  rate  of  in- 
terest depend  on  their  scarcity  or  abundance,  but  upon 
the  operation  of  more  general  causes.^®  As  a neccs- 

entirely  neglected  until  entered  upon  by  Rae.  Neither  did  Hume  know 
any  thing  of  the  law  of  the  ratio  between  population  and  wages  ; nor  of  the 
ratio  between  wages  and  profits.  He  even  supposes  {1‘hUMophical  Workt, 
vol,  iii.  p.  2!)9,  Edinburgh,  1826)  that  it  is  possible  for  the  labouring  classes 
by  combination  “to  heighten  their  wages;”  and  .agiiin  (p.  819)  that  the 
richer  a nation  is,  and  the  more  trade  it  has,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  a poor 
country  to  undersell  its  manufactures,  because  the  poor  nation  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  a “ low  price  of  labour.”  Elsewhere,  he  asserts  that  coin  can 
lie  depreciated  without  raising  prices,  and  that  a country,  by  taxing  a 
foreign  commodity,  could  increase  its  own  population.  “ Were  all  our 
money,  for  instance,  re-coined,  and  a penny’s  worth  of  silver  taken  from 
every  shilling,  the  new  shilling  would  probably  purchase  every  thing  that 
could  have  been  bought  by  the  old  ; the  prices  of  every  thing  would  thereby 
be  insensibly  diminished ; foreign  trade  enlivened  ; and  domestic  industry, 
by  the  circulation  of  a great  nmnlxir  of  pounds  and  shillings,  would  receive 
some  increase  and  encouragement.”  Pliilotojihicnl  Workt,  vol.  iii  p.  324. 
“ A tax  on  German  linen  encourages  home  manufactures,  and  thereby  mul- 
tiplies our  people  and  industry.”  p.  3G.'>.  These  are  cardinal  erroi"8,  which 
go  to  the  very  root  of  political  economy ; and  when  we  fairly  estimate  what 
has  been  done  by  Malthus  and  Ricardo,  it  will  be  evident  that  lluiuc’s  doc- 
trines do  not  “ rule  the  world  of  science.”  This  is  no  disparagement  of 
Hume,  who,  on  the  contrary,  effected  wonderful  things,  considering  the 
then  state  of  knowledge.  The  mistake  is,  in  imagining  that  such  a rapidly 
advancing  science  as  political  economy  can  be  governed  by  doctrines  pro- 
pounded more  than  a century  ago. 

" “ Every  thing  in  the  world  is  purchased  by  labour,  and  our  passions 
are  the  only  causes  of  labour.”  Eiutny  I on  Commerce,  in  llume  > Philo- 
tophical  iVorke,  vol.  iii.  p.  294.  Hence,  he  saw  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion  of 
the  French  economists,  “that  all  taxes  fall  ultimately  upon  land.”  p.  388. 

“ “ Money  is  not,  properly  speaking,  one  of  the  subjects  of  commerce, 
but  only  the  instrument  which  men  have  agreed  upon  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  one  commodity  for  another.”  Pettiy  on  Money,  in  Philotophical 
Worh,  vol.  iii.  p.  317.  “ It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  money  is  nothing  but 
the  representation  of  labour  and  commodities,  and  serves  only  as  a method 
of  rating  or  estimating  them.”  p.  321. 

•*  See  Eemy  V.  on  tJie  lialance  of  Trade,  in  Hume's  Philosophical  Works, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  348-367. 

“ Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iii.pp.  333-336.  Even  now,  a know- 
ledge of  this  truth  is  so  little  diffused,  that,  lately,  when  Australia  and 
CaRforuia  began  to  yield  immense  quantities  of  gold,  a notion  was  widely 
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sary  consequence  of  these  positions,  Ilnme  inferred  that 
the  established  policy  was  wrong,  which  made  trading 
states  look  upon  each  other  as  rivals,  while,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  question,  if  considered  from  a certain  height, 
was  one,  not  of  rivalry,  but  of  cooperation;  every  country 
being  benefited  by  the  increasing  wealth  of  its  neigh- 
bours.*^  Those  w'ho  know  the  character  of  commercial 
legislation,  and  the  opinions  of  even  the  most  enlightened 
statesmen  a century  ago,  will  consider  these  views  as  ex- 
tremely remarkable  to  have  been  propounded  in  the  year 
1752.  But  w'hat  is  more  remarkable  still,  is,  that  their 
author  subsequently  detected  the  fundamental  error  which 
Adam  Smith  committed,  and  which  vitiates  many  of  his 
conclusions.  The  error  consists  in  his  having  re.solved 
price  into  three  components,  namely,  wages,  profit,  and 
rent ; whereas  it  is  now  known  that  price  is  a compound 
of  wages  and  profit,  and  that  rent  is  not  an  element  of  it, 
but  a result  of  it.  This  discovery  is  the  corner-stone  of 
political  economy ; but  it  is  established  by  an  argument 
so  long  and  so  refined,  that  most  minds  are  unable  to 
pursue  it  without  stumbling,  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  acquiesce  in  it  are  influenced  by  the  great  writers 
to  whom  they  pay  deference,  and  whose  judgment  they 
follow.  It  is,  therefore,  a striking  proof  of  the  sagacity 
of  Uume,  that  in  an  age  when  the  science  was  but  dawn- 


circulfited  that  the  interest  of  money  would  consequently  fall ; althouf;h 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  if  gold  were  to  become  as  plentiful 
as  iron,  the  interest  of  money  would  be  unaflfccted.  The  whole  effect  would 
fall  upon  price.  The  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Ititchie'a  Life  of  Ilume, 
London,  1807,  pp.  332,  3.33,  are  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  opinion,  and  the  difficulty  which  minds,  not  specially  trained,  ex- 
perience w hen  they  attempt  to  investigate  these  subjects. 

••  “ Nothing  is  more  usual,  among  states  which  have  made  some  advance 
in  commerce,  th.an  to  look  on  the  progress  of  their  neighbours  with  a sus- 
picious eye,  to  consider  all  trading  states  as  their  rivals,  and  to  suppose  that 
It  is  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  flourish,  but  at  their  expense.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this  narrow  and  malignant  opinion,  I will  venture  to  assert,  that 
the  increase  of  riches  and  commerce  in  any  one  nation,  inste,ad  of  hurting, 

commonly  promotes  the  riches  and  commerce  of  all  its  neiglibours.” 

“ I go  farther,  and  observe,  that  where  an  open  communication  is  preserved 
among  nations,  it  is  impossible  but  the  domestic  industry  of  everyone  must 
receive  an  increase  friun  the  improvements  of  the  others.”  Katny  on  the 
Jealoiuy  of  Trade,  in  Ilume'i  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  368,  369. 
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ing,  and  when  he  could  receive  little  help  from  his  prede- 
cessors, he  should  have  discovered  a mistake  of  this  sort, 
which  lies  so  far  beneath  the  surface.  Directly  the  Wealth 
of  Nations  appeared,  he  wrote  to  Adam  Smith,  disput- 
ing his  position  that  rent  is  a part  of  price  and  this 
letter,  WTitten  in  the  year  1776,  is  the  first  indication  of 
that  celebrated  theory  of  rent,  which,  a little  later,  Ander- 
son, Malthns,  and  West,  saw  and  imperfectly  developed, 
but  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Eicardo  to 
build  up  on  a broad  and  solid  foundation. 

It  is  very  observable,  that  Hume  and  Adam  Smith, 
who  made  such  immense  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  trade,  had  no  practical  acquaintance  with 
it.®*  Hume  had,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  been  in  a 
mercantile  house ; but  he  threw  up  that  employment  in 
disgust,  and  buried  himself  in  a provincial  town,  to  think, 
rather  than  to  observe.*®  Indeed,  one  of  the  capital 


•'  This  letter,  which  I have  referred  to  in  my  first  volume,  p.  229,  was 
published,  for,  I believe,  the  first  time,  in  ISIfi,  in  liurton' t Life  amt  Corre- 
t/Mm/ence  of  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  486.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  detennino 
what  Adam  Smith’s  opinion  really  was  upon  this  subject,  and  how  far  he  was 
aware  that  rent  did  not  enter  into  price.  In  oue  passage  in  the  Wealth  of 
Nation*  (l)ook  i.  chap.  vi.  p.  21)  he  says  of  wages,  profit,  and  rent,  “In 
every  society,  the  price  of  every  commodity  finally  resolves  itself  into  some 
one  or  other,  or  all  of  those  three  parts  ; and -in  every  improveil  society,  all 
the  three  enter,  more  or  less,  as  comjxment  jmrts,  into  the  price  of  the  far  yreater 
wrt  of  commodities.”  But  in  book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  61,  he  says,  “Higher 
low  wages  tind  profit  are  the  causes  of  high  or  low  price  ; high  or  low  rent  is 
the  effect  of  it.”  This  latter  opinion  we  now  know  to  be  the  true  one  ; it  is, 
however,  incompatible  with  that  expressed  in  the  first  passage.  For,  if  rent 
is  the  eflfect  of  price,  it  cannot  be  a component  of  it. 

" Hence,  when  the  Wealth  of  Nation*  appeared,  one  of  our  wise  men 
gravely  said  that  “ Dr.  Smith,  who  had  never  been  in  trade,  could  not  bo 
expected  to  write  well  on  that  subject,  any  more  than  a lawyer  upon  physic.” 
See  /iostcrlfs  Life  of  Johnson,  edit.  Croker,  1848,  p.  478,  where  this  remark 
is  ascribed  to  Sir  John  Pringle. 

•*  “ He  was  sent  to  a mercantile  house  at  Bristol  in  17.34  ; but  he  found 
the  drudgery  of  this  employment  intolerable,  and  ho  retired  to  Rheinis.” 
Jlrougham's  Life  of  Hume,  Glasgow,  18o6,  p.  169.  See  also  Uitchie's  Life  of 
Hume.  p.  6.  In  Roberts'  Memoirs  of  Hannalt  More,  2d  ed.  1834,  vol.  i.  p.  10, 
it  is  said  that  “ two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a merchant's  counting- 
house  in  Bristol,  whence  he  was  disniLssed  on  account  of  the  promptitude 
of  his  pen  in  the  correction  of  the  letters  intrusted  to  him  to  copy.”  The 
latter  part  of  this  story  is  improbable ; the  former  part  is  certainly  incorrect ; 
since  Hume  himself  says,  “In  17.34,  I went  to  Bristol,  with  some  recom- 
mendations to  eminent  merchants,  but  in  a few  months  found  that  scene 
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defects  of  his  mind,  was  a disregard  of  facts.  This  did 
not  proceed,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  from  that  worst  form 
of  moral  obliquity,  an  indifference  to  truth  ; siuce  he,  on 
the  contrary,  was  an  ardent  lover  of  it,  and  was,  more- 
over, a man  of  the  purest  and  most  exemphiry  character, 
utterly  incapable  of  falsehood,  or  of  prevarication  of  any 
kind.®®  In  him,  a contempt  for  facts  was  merely  the 
exaggerated  result  of  a devotion  to  ideas.  Ue  not  only 
believed,  with  perfect  justice,  that  ideas  are  more  im- 
portant than  facts,  but  he  supposed  that  they  should  hold 
the  first  place  in  the  order  of  study,  and  that  they  should 
be  developed  before  the  facts  are  investigated.  The 
Baconian  philosophy,  which,  though  it  allows  a prelimi- 
naiy  and  tentative  hypothesis,  strongly  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  first  collecting  the  facts,  and  then  proceeding 
to  the  ideas,  excited  his  aversion ; and  this,  I have  no 
doubt,  is  the  reason  why  he,  M'ho  was  usually  so  lenient 
in  his  judgments,  and  M’ho  was  so  keen  an  admirer  of 


totally  unsuitable  to  me.  I went  over  to  France,  with  a view  of  prosecuting 
my  studies  in  a country  retreat.”  Own  Life,  p.  v. 

••  What  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  of  him  is  only  a faint  echo  of  the 
general  voice  of  his  contemporaries.  “ His  temper  was  calm,  not  to  say 
cold  ; but  though  none  of  his  feelings  were  ardent,  all  were  engaged  on  the 
side  of  virtue.  He  was  free  from  the  slightest  tincture  of  malignity  or 
meanness;  his  conduct  was  uniformly  excellent.”  Maekintoth't  ileinoire, 
vol.  ii.  p.  162.  A greater  than  Mackintosh,  and  a man  who  knew  Hume 
intimately,  expresses  himself  in  much  warmer  terms.  “ Upon  the  whole,” 
writes  Adam  t'niith,  “ Upon  the  whole,  I have  always  considered  liim  both 
in  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a 
perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man  ns  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will 
pennit.”  Unme's  PhUotophicnl  U'or/s,  vol.  i.  p.  xxv.  Some  notices  of  Hume 
will  be  found  in  an  interesting  work  just  published,  Atitobioqrajihy  of  Alex- 
ander Cart  yle,  Edinburgh,  1S60,  pp.  272-278.  But  Carlyle,  though  a man  of 
considerable  practical  skill,  wasiucanable  of  large  views,  and  was,  therefore, 
unable,  I will  not  say  to  measure,  nut  even  to  conceive,  the  size  of  such 
an  understanding  as  that  possessed  by  David  Hume.  Of  his  want  of  specu- 
lative power,  a decisive  instance  appears  in  his  remarks  on  Adam  Smith. 
He  gravely  says  (Auiobioejrnjihy,  p.  281),  “Smith's  fine  writing  is  chiefly 
displayed  in  his  book  on  Moral  ISentimeni,  which  is  the  pleasantest  and  most 
eloquent  book  on  the  subject.  His  Wtalth  of  Xalione,  from  which  he  was 
judged  to  be  an  inventive  genius  of  the  first  order,  is  tedious  and  full  of  re- 
petition. His  separate  essays  in  the  second  volume  have  the  air  of  being 
occasional  pamphlets,  without  much  force  or  determination.  On  political 
subjects,  his  opinions  were  not  very  soimd.”  It  is  rather  too  much  when 
a village- preacher  writes  in  this  strain  of  the  greatest  man  his  country  has 
ever  produced. 
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intellectual  greatness,  is,  nevertheless,  grossly  unfair 
towards  Bacon,  with  whose  method  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  sympathize,  though  he  could  not  deny  its  utility 
in  physical  science.®*  If  Hume  had  followed  the  Baconian 
scheme,  of  always  rising  from  particulars  to  generals,  and 
from  each  generalization  to  that  immediately  above  it,  he 
would  hardly  have  written  one  of  his  works.  Certainly, 
his  economical  views  would  never  have  appeared,  since 
political  economy  is  as  essentially  a deductive  science  as 
geometry  itself.®®  Reversing  the  inductive  process,  he  was 
in  favour  of  beginning  with  what  he  termed  general  argu- 
ments, by  which  he  hoped  to  demonstrate  the  inaccuracy 
of  opinions  which  facts  were  supposed  to  have  proved.®® 
He  did  not  stop  to  investigate  the  facts  from  which  the 
inference  had  been  drawn,  but  he  inverted  the  order  by 
which  the  inference  was  to  be  obtained.  The  same  dis- 
like to  make  the  facts  of  trade  the  basis  of  the  science  of 
trade,  was  displayed  by  Adam  Smith,  who  expresses  his 
want  of  contidcnce  in  statistics,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed, 
political  arithmetic.®*  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  statis- 
tical facts  are  as  good  as  any  other  facts,  and,  owing  to 
their  mathematical  form,  are  very  precise.®*  But  when 

He  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  extraordinary  terms.  “ If  we  con- 
sider the  variety  of  talents  displayed  by  this  man  ; as  a public  speaker,  a man 
of  business,  a wit,  a courtier,  a companion,  an  author,  a philosopher ; he  is 
justly  the  object  of  great  admiration.  If  wo  consider  him  merely  as  an 
author  and  philosopher,  the  light  in  which  we  view  him  at  present,  though 
very  estimable,  he  wn»  yti  inferior  to  his  contemporary  (ialUeo,  perhaps  ecen  to 
Kepler.”  . . . . “ The  national  spirit  which  prevails  among  the  English, 
and  which  forms  their  great  happiness,  is  the  cause  why  they  bestow  on  all 
their  emiueut  writers,  and  on  Racon  among  the  rest,  such  praises  and  accla- 
mations as  may  often  appear  partial  and  excessive.”  Hume's  History  of 
Enyland,  vol.  vi.  pp.  194,  195,  London,  1789. 

" See  the  note  in  vol.  i.  pp.  228,  229  of  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization, 
” Thus,  for  instance,  in  his  remarkable  Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Trade, 
he  says  (Bhilosophical  Harks,  vol.  iii.  p.  349),  “Every  man  who  has  ever 
reasoned  on  this  subject,  has  always  proved  his  theory,  whatever  it  was,  by 
facts  and  adculations,  and  by  an  enumeration  of  all  the  commodities  sent  to 
all  foreign  kingdoms  therefore  (p.  350),  It  may  here  be  proper  to  form 
a general  argument  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  this  event,  so  lung  as  wo 
preserve  our  people  and  our  industry.” 

*•  “ I have  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic.”  Wealth  of  Katioru, 
book  iv.  chap.  v.  p.  218. 

“ Indeed,  the  only  possible  objection  to  them  is  that  the  language  of 
their  collectors  is  sometimes  ambiguous ; so  that,  by  the  same  return,  one 
VOL.  II.  H H 
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they  concern  human  actions,  they  are  the  result  of  all 
the  motives  which  govern  those  actions ; in  other  words, 
they  are  the  result,  not  merely  of  selfishness,  but  also  of 
sympathy.  And  as  Adam  Smith,  in  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, dealt  with  only  one  of  these  passions,  namely  sel- 
fishness, he  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  conduct 
his  generalization  from  statistics,  which  are  necessarily 
collected  from  the  products  of  both  passions.  Such 
statistical  facts  were,  in  their  origin,  too  complex  to  be 
generalized ; especially  as  they  could  not  be  experimented 
upon,  but  could  only  be  observed  and  arranged.  Adam 
Smith,  perceiving  them  to  be  unmanageable,  very  pro- 
perly rejected  them  as  the  basis  of  his  science,  and  merely 
used  them  by  way  of  illustration,  when  he  could  select 
what  he  liked.  The  same  remark  applies  to  other  facts 
which  he  drew  from  the  history  of  trade,  and,  indeed,  from 
the  general  history  of  society.  All  of  these  are  essentially 
subsequent  to  the  argument.  They  make  the  argument 
more  clear,  but  not  more  certain.  For,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  saj',  that,  if  all  the  commercial  and  historical  facts 
in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  were  false,  the  book  would  still 
remain,  and  its  conclusions  would  hold  equally  good, 
though  they  would  be  less  attractive.  In  it,  every  thing 
depends  upon  general  principles,  and  they,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  arrived  at  in  1752,  that  is,  twenty-four  years 
before  the  work  was  published,  in  which  those  principles 
were  applied.  They  must,  therefore,  have  been  acquired 
independently  of  the  facts  which  Adam  Smith  subsequently 
incorporated  with  them,  and  which  he  learnt  during  that 
long  period  of  twenty-four  years.  And  the  ten  years 
which  he  employed  in  composing  his  great  work,  were  not 
spent  in  one  of  those  busy  haunts  of  men,  where  he  might 
have  observed  all  the  phenomena  of  industry,  and  studied 


statistician  may  mean  one  thing,  and  another  statistician  may  mean  some- 
thing quite  different.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  medical  statistics  ; whence 
several  writers,  unacquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  scientific  proof,  have 
supposed  that  medicine  is  incapable  of  mathen.atical  tieatment.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  the  only  real  impediment  is  the  shameful  sUite  of  clinical 
and  pathological  terminology,  which  is  in  such  coufnsiou  as  to  throw  doubt 
upou  all  exteusive  numerical  statements  respecting  disease. 
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the  way  in  which  the  operations  of  trade  affect  human 
character,  and  are  affected  by  it.  He  did  not  resort  to 
one  of  those  vast  marts  and  emporiums  of  commerce, 
where  the  events  were  happeninp;  which  he  was  seeking 
to  explain.  That  was  not  his  method.  On  the  contrary, 
the  ten  years,  during  which  he  was  occupied  in  raising  to 
a science  the  most  active  department  of  life,  were  passed 
in  complete  seclusion  in  Kirkaldy,  his  quiet  little  birth- 
place.®® lie  had  always  been  remarkable  for  absence  of 
mind,  and  was  so  little  given  to  observation,  as  to  bo  fre- 
quently oblivious  of  what  was  passing  around  him.®’’  In 
that  obliviousness,  he,  amid  the  tranquil  scenes  of  his 
childhood,  could  now  indulge  without  danger.  There, 
cheered,  indeed,  by  the  society  of  his  mother,  but  with 
no  opportunity  of  observing  human  nature  upon  a large 
scale,  and  far  removed  from  the  hum  of  great  cities,  did 
this  mighty  thinker,  by  the  force  of  his  own  mind,  unravel 
the  numerous  and  complicated  phenomena  of  wealth, 
detect  the  motives  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
most  energetic  and  industrious  portion  of  mankind,  and 
lay  bare  the  schemes  and  the  secrets  of  that  active  life 
from  which  he  was  shut  out,  while  he,  immured  in  com- 
parative solitude,  was  unable  to  witness  the  very  facta 
which  he  succeeded  in  explaining. 

••  “ Upon  his  return  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1766,  he  went  to  re- 
side with  his  mother  at  his  native  town  of  Kirkaldy,  and  remained  there  for 
ten  years.  All  the  attempts  of  his  friends  in  Edinburgh  to  draw  him  thither 
were  vain  ; and  from  a kind  and  lively  letter  of  Mr.  Hume  upon  the  subject, 
complaining  that,  though  within  sight  of  him  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  he  could  not  have  speech  of  him,  it  appears  that  no  one  was 
aware  of  the  occupations  in  which  those  years  were  passed.”  Brout/harn't 
Life  of  Adam  Bmith,  p.  18!).  Occasionally,  however,  he  saw  his  literary 
friends.  See  Dugald  Aeioarfe  Biographical  Memoirt,  p.  73,  Edinb.  1811, 4to. 

•’  “ He  was  certainly  not  fitted  for  the  general  commerce  of  the  world, 
or  for  the  business  of  active  life.  The  comprehensive  speculations  with 
which  he  had  been  ocoupied  from  his  youth,  and  the  variety  of  materials 
which  his  own  invention  constantly  supplied  to  his  thoughts,  rendered  him 
habitually  inattentive  to  familiar  objects  and  to  common  occurrences  ; and 
he  frequently  exhibited  instances  of  absence,  which  have  scarcely  been  sur- 
p.'issed  by  the  fancy  of  La  Bruybre.”  BlewarC $ Biographical  Memoire,  p.  1 13. 
See  also  Ramtag't  Bcminitcencet,  Sth  edit.,  Edinb.  1859,  p.  236.  Ckrlyle, 
who  knew  him  well,  says,  “he  was  the  most  absent  man  in  company  that  I 
ever  saw,  moving  his  lips,  and  talking  to  himself,  and  smiling,  in  the  midst 
of  large  companies.”  Autobiography  ^ the  Rev.  Alexander  Carlyle,  2d  edition, 
Edinburgh,  1860,  p.  279. 
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The  same  determination  to  make  the  study  of  princi- 
ples precede  that  of  facts,  is  exhibited  by  Hume  in  one 
of  his  most  original  works,  the  Natural  History  of  Reli- 
gion. In  reference  to  the  title  of  this  treatise,  we  must 
observe,  that,  according  to  the  Scotch  philosophers,  the 
natural  course  of  any  movement  is  by  no  means  the  same 
as  its  actual  course.  This  discrepancy  between  the  ideal 
and  the  real,  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  their  method.®® 
For,  as  they  argued  deductively  from  fixed  premisses,  they 
could  not  take  into  account  the  perturbations  to  which 
their  conclusions  were  liable,  from  the  play  and  friction 
of  the  surroimding  society.  To  do  that,  required  a sepa- 
rate inquiry.  It  would  have  been  needful  to  investigate 
the  circumstances  which  caused  the  friction,  and  thus 
prevented  the  conclusions  from  being,  in  the  world  of 
fact,  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  world  of  speculation. 
What  we  call  accidents,  are  constantly  happening,  and 
they  prevent  the  real  march  of  affairs  from  being  identi- 
cal with  the  natural  march.  And,  as  long  as  wo  are 
unable  to  predict  those  accidents,  there  will  always  be  a 
want  of  complete  harmony  between  the  inferences  of  a 
deductive  science  and  the  realities  of  life ; in  other  words, 
our  inferences  will  tend  towards  truth,  but  never  com- 
pletely attain  it.®® 


**  A Scotch  philosopher  of  great  repnte,  hut,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of 
ability  uot  quite  equal  to  his  repute,  has  stated  very  clearly  and  accurately 
this  favourite  method  of  his  countrymen.  “ In  ex.miining  the  history  of 
mankind,  as  well  as  in  examining  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world, 
when  we  cannot  trace  the  process  by  which  an  event  hat  hten  produced,  it 
is  often  of  importance  to  be  able  to  show  how  it  may  katt  Ixen  produced  by 

natural  causes.’’ “To  this  species  of  philosophical  iiivestigation, 

which  has  no  appropriated  name  in  our  language,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  the  title  of  Theoretical  or  Conjectur^  J/utory ; an  expression  which 
coincides  pretty  nearly  in  its  meaning  with  that  of  Natural  Hietory  as  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Hume,  and  with  what  some  French  writers  have  called  His- 
toire  Raisonu8e.”  Dugald Steuart't  Biograjthical Memoirt.ftf.  Hence 

(p.  5.3),  “ in  most  cases,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  ascertain  the  progress 
that  is  most  simple,  than  the  progress  that  is  most  agreeable  to  fact ; for, 
paradoxical  as  the  proposition  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  real 
proyrett  it  not  alvayt  the  tuotl  natural.  It  may  have  been  determined  by 
particular  accidents,  which  are  not  likely  again  to  occur,  and  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  forming  any  part  of  that  general  provision  which  nature 
has  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  race. " 

••  I’art  of  this  view  is  well  expressed  in  Humt't  Treatite  of  Iluman  Na- 
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With  peculiar  propriety,  therefore,  did  Hume  term 
his  work  a Natural  History  of  Religion.  It  is  an  admir- 
able specimen  of  the  deductive  method.  Its  only  fault  is, 
that  he  speaks  too  confidently  of  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
sults to  which,  on  .such  a subject,  that  method  could  at- 
tain. He  believed,  that,  by  observing  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  as  he  found  them  in  his  own  mind,  it  was 
possible  to  explain  the  whole  course  of  affairs,  both  moral 
and  physical.'®®  These  principles  were  to  be  arrived  at 
by  experiments  made  on  himself;  and  having  thus  arrived 
at  them,  he  was  to  reason  from  them  deductively,  and  so 
construct  the  entire  scheme.  This,  he  contrasts  with  the 
inductive  plan,  which  he  calls  a tedious  and  lingering 
process;  and  while  others  might  follow  that  slow  and 
patient  method  of  gradually  working  their  way  towards 
first  principles,  his  project  was,  to  seize  them  at  once,  or, 
as  he  expresses  himself,  not  to  stop  at  the  frontier,  but 
to  march  directly  on  the  capital,  being  possessed  of  which, 
he  could  gain  an  easy  victory  over  other  diflBculties,  and 
could  extend  his  conquests  over  the  sciences.'®'  Accord- 
ing to  Hume,  we  are  to  reason,  not  in  order  to  obtain 

ture,  book  iii.  part  ii.  “This,  however,  hinders  not  but  that  philosophers 
may,  if  they  please,  extend  their  reasoning  to  the  supposed  ttate  of  Twture  ; 
provided  they  allow  it  to  be  a mere  philosophical  fiction,  which  never  had, 
and  never  could  have  any  reality.”  . . . . “ The  same  liberty  may  be  per- 
mitted to  moral,  which  is  allowed  to  natural  philosophers ; and  ’tis  very 
usual  with  the  latter  to  consider  any  motion  as  compounded  and  consisting 
of  two  parts  separate  from  each  other,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  in  itself  uncompounded  and  inseparable.”  Philotophkul 
Woris,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.’1. 

And,  conversely,  that  whatever  was  “demonstratively  false,”  could 
“ never  be  distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind.”  PhUonophiccd  Works,  vol. 
iv.  p.  .3.3.  Ilere,  and  sometimes  in  other  passages,  Hume,  though  by  no 
means  a C.trtesian,  reminds  us  of  Descartes. 

“ Here,  then,  is  the  only  expedient,  from  which  we  can  hope  for 
success  in  our  philosophical  researches,  to  leave  the  tedious,  lingering  method, 
which  we  have  hitherto  followed,  and  instead  of  taking  now  and  then  a 
castle  or  village  on  the  frontier,  to  march  up  directly  to  the  capital,  or 
centre  of  these  sciences,  to  human  nature  itself ; which,  being  once  masters 
of,  we  may  every  where  else  hope  for  an  easy  victory.  From  this  station  we 
may  extend  our  conquests  over  all  those  sciences  which  more  immediately 
concern  hunmu  life,  and  may  afterwards  proceed,  at  leisure,  to  discover  more 
fully  those  which  are  the  objects  of  pure  curiosity.”  Ilutne's  Philosoph ,cal 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  See  also,  in  vuL  iL  pp.  73,74,  bis  remarks  on  the  way 
“ to  consider  the  matter  a priori.'’ 
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ideas,  but  we  are  to  have  clear  ideas  before  we  reason.^®* 
By  this  means,  we  arrive  at  philosophy ; and  her  conclu- 
sions are  not  to  be  impugned,  even  if  they  do  happen  to 
clash  with  science.  On  the  contrary,  her  authority  is 
supreme,  and  her  decisions,  being  essentially  true,  must 
always  bo  preferred  to  any  generalization  of  the  facts 
which  the  external  world  presents.^'® 

Ilume,  therefore,  believed,  that  all  the  secrets  of  the 
external  world  are  wrapped  up  in  the  human  mind.  The 
mind  was  not  only  the  key  by  which  the  treasure  could 
be  unlocked ; it  was  also  the  treasure  itself.  Learning 
and  science  might  illustrate  and  beautify  our  mental  ac- 
quisitions, but  they  could  not  communicate  real  know- 
ledge ; they  could  neither  give  the  prime  original  mate- 
rials, nor  could  they  teach  the  design  according  to  which 
those  materials  must  be  worked. 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  the  Natural  History 
of  Religion  was  composed.  The  object  of  Hume,  in  writ- 
ing it,  was,  to  ascertain  the  origin  and  progress  of  religi- 
ous ideas;  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  wor- 
ship of  many  Gods  must,  every  where,  have  preceded  the 
worship  of  one  God.  This,  he  regards  as  a law  of  the 
human  mind,  a thing  not  only  that  always  has  happened, 
but  that  always  must  happen.  His  proof  is  entirely 

“ No  kind  of  reasoning  can  give  rise  to  a new  idea,  such  as  this  of 
power  is ; but  wherever  wo  reason,  we  must  antecedently  be  possessed  of 
clear  ideas,  which  may  be  the  objects  of  our  reasoning.”  Hume's  Philo- 
sophtcal  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  217.  Compare  vol.  ii.  p.  276,  on  our  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  causes  “ by  a kind  of  taste  or  fancy.”  Hence,  the  larger  view 
preceding  the  smaller,  and  being  essentially  independent  of  it,  will  con- 
stantly contradict  it ; and  he  complains,  fur  instance,  that  “ difficulties, 
which  seem  unsurmountablc  in  theory,  are  easily  got  over  in  practice.”  vol. 
ii.  p.  357 ; and  again,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  326,  on  the  effort  needed  to  “reconcile 
reason  to  experience.”  But,  after  all,  it  is  rather  by  a careful  study  of  his 
works,  than  by  quoting  particular  passages,  that  his  method  can  be  under- 
stood. In  the  two  sentences,  however,  just  cited,  the  reader  will  see  that 
theory  and  reason  represent  the  larger  view ; while  practice  and  experience 
represent  the  smaller. 

tn  u ■'Pig  certainly  a kind  of  indignity  to  philosophy,  whose  sovereign 
authority  ought  every  where  to  be  acknowledged,  to  oblige  her  on  every 
occasion  to  make  apologies  for  her  conclusions,  and  justify  herself  to  every 
particular  art  and  science,  which  may  be  offended  at  her.  This  puts  one 
iii  mind  of  a king  arraigned  for  high  treason  against  his  subjects.”  Hume's 
Philosophical  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  318,  319. 
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speculative.  He  argues,  that  the  earliest  state  of  man  is 
necessarily  a savage  state ; that  savages  can  feel  no  inte- 
rest in  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  and  no  desire 
to  study  the  principles  which  govern  those  opemtions ; 
that  such  men  must  be  devoid  of  curiosity  on  all  subjects 
which  do  not  personally  trouble  them ; and  that,  there- 
fore, while  they  neglect  the  usual  events  of  nature,  they 
will  turn  their  minds  to  the  unusual  ones.'^  A violent 
tempest,  a monstrous  birth,  excessive  cold,  excessive 
rain,  sudden  and  fatal  diseases,  are  the  sort  of  things  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  savage  is  confined,  and  of 
which  alone  he  desires  to  know  the  causes.  Directly 
ho  finds  that  such  causes  are  beyond  his  control,  he 
reckons  them  superior  to  himself,  and,  being  incapable 
of  abstracting  them,  he  personifies  them  ; he  turns  them 
into  deities ; polytheism  is  established ; and  the  earliest 
creed  of  mankind  assumes  a form  which  can  never  bo 
altered,  as  long  as  men  remain  in  this  condition  of  pristine 
ignorance.^® 


“A  barbarous,  necessitous  animal  (such  as  a man  is  on  the  first  origin 
of  society),  presseil  by  such  numerous  wants  and  passions,  has  no  leisure  to 
admire  tiie  regular  face  of  nature,  or  make  inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of 
those  objects  to  which,  from  his  infancy,  he  has  been  gradually  accustomed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  regular  and  uniform,  that  is  the  more  perfect, 
nature  appears,  the  more  is  bo  familiarized  to  it,  and  the  less  inclined  to 
scrutinize  and  examine  it.  A monstrous  birth  excites  his  curiosity,  and  is 
deemed  a prodigy.  It  alarms  him  from  its  novelty,  and  immediately  sets 
him  a trembling,  and  sacrificing,  and  praying.  But  an  animal  complete  in 
all  its  limbs  and  organs,  is  to  him  an  ordinary  spectacle,  and  produces  no 
religious  opinion  or  affection.  Ask  him  whence  that  animal  arose  ? he  will 
tell  you,  from  the  copulation  of  its  parents.  And  these,  whence  ? From  the 
copulation  of  tlieirs.  A few  removes  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  set  the  objects 
at  such  a distance  that  he  entirely  loses  sight  of  them.  Imagine  not  that 
be  will  so  much  as  start  the  question,  whence  the  first  animal,  much  less 
whence  the  whole  system,  or  united  fabric  of  the  universe  arose.  Or,  if 
yon  start  such  a question  to  him,  expect  not  th.at  he  will  employ  his  mind 
with  any  anxiety  about  a subject  so  remote,  so  uninteresting,  and  which  so 
much  exceeds  the  bounds  of  his  capacity.”  Natural  llUtonj  of  Hdi^ion, 
in  Hume's  1‘hilosopkical  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  439.  See  also  pp.  4(j;j-4(i5. 

lu  « Qy  degrees,  the  active  imagination  of  men,  uneasy  in  this  abstract 
conception  of  objects,  about  which  it  is  incessantly  employed,  begins  to 
render  them  more  particular,  and  to  clothe  them  in  shapes  more  suitable  to 
its  natural  comprehension.  It  represents  them  to  be  sensible,  intelligent 
beings  like  mankind  ; actuated  by  love  and  hatred,  and  flexible  by  gifts  and 
entreaties,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  Hence  the  origin  of  religion.  And 
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These  propositions,  which  are  not  only  plausible,  but 
which  are  probably  true,  ought,  according  to  the  induc- 
tive philosophy,  to  have  been  generalized  from  a survey 
of  facts ; that  is,  from  a collection  of  evidence  respecting 
the  state  of  religion,  and  of  the  speculative  faculties 
among  savage  tribes.  But  this,  Hume  abstains  from 
doing.  He  refers  to  none  of  the  numerous  travellers 
who  have  visited  such  people ; he  does  not,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  work,  mention  even  a single  book  where 
facts  respecting  savage  life  are  preserved.  It  was  enough 
for  him,  that  the  progress  from  a belief  in  many  Gods  to 
a belief  in  one  God,  was  the  natural  progress ; which  is 
saying,  in  other  words,  that  it  appeared  to  his  mind  to 
be  the  natural  progress.*®**  With  that,  ho  was  satisfied. 
In  other  parts  of  his  essay,  where  he  treats  of  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Homans,  he 
displays  a tolerable,  though  by  no  means  remarkable, 
learning ; but  the  passages  which  he  cites,  do  not  refer 
to  that  entirely  barbarous  society  in  which,  as  he  sup- 
poses, polytheism  first  arose.  The  premisses,  therefore, 
of  the  argument  are  evolved  out  of  his  own  mind.  Ho 


hence  the  origin  of  idolatry,  or  polytheism.”  I/umf’s  PhUosophical  Workt, 
Tol.  iv.  p.  472.  “The  primary  religion  of  mankind  arises  chiefly  from  an 
anxious  fear  of  future  events.”  p.  498. 

“ It  Kftnt  certain,  that,  according  to  the  natural  progrese  of  human 
thought,  the  ignorant  multitude  must  first  entertain  some  grovelling  and 
familiar  notion  of  superior  powers,  before  they  stretch  their  conception  to 
that  perfect  Being  who  bestowed  order  on  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  B« 
may  as  reasoiuiUy  imagine,  that  men  inhabited  palaces  before  huts  aiui cottages, 
or  studied  geometry  before  agriculture,  as  assert  that  the  0eity  appeared 
to  them  a pure  spirit,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  omnipresent,  liefore  he 
was  apprehended  to  be  a powerful  though  limited  being,  with  human 
passions  and  appetites,  limbs  and  organs.  The  mind  rises  gradually  from 
inferior  to  superior.  By  abstracting  from  what  is  imperfect,  it  forms  an 
idea  of  perfection ; and  slowly  distinguishing  the  nobler  parts  of  its  own 
frame  from  the  grosser,  it  learns  to  transform  only  the  former,  much  ele- 
vated and  refined,  to  its  divinity.  Nothing  could  disturb  this  natural  pro- 
gress of  thoue/ht,  but  some  obvious  and  invincible  argument,  which  might 
immediately  lead  the  mind  into  the  pure  principles  of  theism,  and  make  it 
overleap,  at  one  bound,  the  vast  interval  which  is  interposed  between  the 
human  and  the  Divine  nature.  But  though  I allow,  that  the  order  and 
frame  of  the  universe,  when  accurately  examined,  affords  such  an  argu- 
ment, yet  I can  never  think  that  this  consideration  could  have  an  influence 
on  mankind,  when  they  formed  their  first  nide  notions  of  religion.”  Au- 
tural  History  of  lidigion,  in  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  4ii8. 
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reasons  deductively  from  the  ideas  which  his  power- 
ful intellect  supplied,  instead  of  reasoning  inductively 
from  the  facts  which  were  peculiar  to  the  subject  he  was 
investigating. 

Even  in  the  rest  of  his  work,  which  is  full  of  refined 
and  curious  speculation,  ho  uses  facts,  not  to  demonstrate 
his  conclusions,  but  to  illustrate  them.  He,  therefore, 
selected  those  facts  which  suited  his  purpose,  leaving  the 
others  untouched.  And  this,  which  many  critics  would 
call  unfair,  was  not  unfair  in  him ; because  he  believed, 
that  he  had  already  established  bis  principles  without 
the  aid  of  those  facts.  The  facts  might  benefit  the 
reader,  by  making  the  argument  clearer,  but  they  could 
not  strengthen  the  argument.  They  were  more  intended 
to  persuade  than  to  prove ; they  were  rather  rhetorical 
than  logical.  Hence,  a critic  would  waste  his  time  if  he 
were  to  sift  them  with  a minuteness  which  would  be 
necessary,  supposing  that  Hume  had  built  an  inductive 
argument  upon  them.  Otherwise,  without  going  far,  it 
might  be  curious  to  contrast  them  with  the  entirely  dif- 
ferent facts  which  Cudworth,  eighty  years  before,  had 
collected  from  the  same  source,  and  on  the  same  subject. 
Cudworth,  who  was  much  superior  to  Hume  in  learning, 
and  much  inferior  to  him  in  genius,^®^  displayed,  in  his 
great  work  on  the  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  a 
prodigious  erudition,  to  prove  that,  in  the  ancient  world, 
the  belief  in  one  God  was  a prevailing  doctrine.  Hume, 
who  never  refers  to  Cudworth,  amves  at  a precisely  op- 
posite conclusion.  Both  quoted  ancient  writers;  but 
while  Cudworth  drew  his  inferences  from  what  he  foimd 
in  those  writers,  Hume  drew  his  from  what  he  found  in 
his  own  mind.  Cudworth,  being  more  learned,  relied 
on  his  reading;  Hume,  having  more  genius,  relied  on 

Not  that  he  was  by  any  means  devoid  of  genius,  though  he  holds  a 
rank  far  below  so  great  and  original  a thinker  as  Hume.  He  had,  however, 
collected  more  materials  than  he  was  able  to  wield ; and  his  work  on  the 
IrUdUclual  of  the  Univerae,  which  is  a treasure  of  ancient  philo- 

sophy, is  badly  arranged,  and,  in  many  parts,  feebly  argued.  There  is 
more  real  power  in  his  posthumous  treatise  on  Etenud  and  ImmtUMe 
Morality. 
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his  intellect.  Cudworth,  trained  in  the  school  of  Bacon, 
first  collected  the  evidence,  and  then  passed  the  judg- 
ment. Hume,  formed  in  a school  entirely  different,  be- 
lieved that  the  acuteness  of  the  judge  was  more  import- 
ant than  the  quantity  of  the  evidence ; that  witnesses 
were  likely  to  prevaricate ; and  that  he  possessed,  in  his 
own  mind,  the  surest  materials  for  arriving  at  an  accu- 
rate conclusion.  It  is  not,  therefore,  strange,  that  Cud- 
worth  and  Hume,  pursuing  opposite  methods,  should 
have  obtained  opposite  results,  since  such  a discrepancy 
is,  as  I have  already  pointed  out,  unavoidable,  when 
men  investigate,  according  to  different  plans,  a subject 
which,  in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  is  not  amen- 
able to  scientific  treatment. 

The  length  to  which  this  chapter  has  already  ex- 
tended, and  the  number  of  topics  which  I have  still  to 
handle,  will  prevent  me  from  e.xamining,  in  detail,  the 
philosophy  of  Reid,  who  was  the  most  eminent  among 
the  purely  speculative  thinkers  of  Scotland,  after  Hume 
and  Adam  Smith,  though,  in  point  of  merit,  he  must  be 
placed  far  below  them.  For,  he  had  neither  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  Smith,  nor  the  fearlessness  of  Hume. 
The  range  of  his  knowledge  was  not  wide  enough  to 
allow  him  to  be  comprehensive  ; while  a timidity,  almost 
amounting  to  moral  cowardice,  made  him  recoil  from  the 
views  advocated  by  Hume,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  being  false,  as  on  account  of  their  being  dangerous. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  no  man  can  take  high  rank 
as  a philosopher,  who  allows  himself  to  be  trammelled  by 
considerations  of  that  kind.  A philosopher  should  aim 
solely  at  truth,  and  should  refuse  to  estimate  the  prac- 
tical tendency  of  his  speculations.  If  they  are  true,  let 
them  stand ; if  they  are  false,  let  them  fall.  But,  whe- 
ther they  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  whether  they 
are  consolatory  or  disheartening,  whether  they  are  safe 
or  mischievous,  is  a question,  not  for  philosophers,  but 
for  practical  men.  Every  new  truth,  which  has  ever 
been  propounded,  has,  for  a time,  caused  mischief;  it 
has  produced  discomfort,  and  often  unhappiness,  Some- 
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times  by  disturbing  social  or  religious  arrangements,  and 
sometimes  merely  by  the  disruption  of  old  and  cherished 
associations  of  thought.  It  is  only  after  a certain  inter- 
val, and  when  the  framework  of  affairs  has  adjusted  itself 
to  the  new  truth,  that  its  good  effects  preponderate ; and 
the  preponderance  continues  to  increase,  until,  at  length, 
the  truth  causes  nothing  but  good.  But,  at  the  outset, 
there  is  always  harm.  And,  if  the  truth  is  very  great, 
as  well  as  very  new,  the  harm  is  serious.  Men  are  made 
uneasy;  they  flinch;  they  cannot  bear  the  sudden  light; 
a general  restlessness  supervenes ; the  face  of  society  is 
disturbed,  or  perhaps  convulsed;  old  interests,  and  old 
beliefs,  are  destroyed,  before  new  ones  have  been  created. 
These  symptoms  are  the  precursors  of  revolution ; they 
have  preceded  all  the  great  changes  through  which  the 
world  has  passed ; and  while,  if  they  are  not  excessive, 
they  forebode  progress,  so,  if  they  are  excessive,  they 
threaten  anarchy.  It  is  the  business  of  practical  men 
to  moderate  such  symptoms,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
truths  which  philosophers  discover,  are  not  applied  so 
rashly  as  to  dislocate  the  fabric,  instead  of  strengthening 
it.  But  the  philosopher  has  only  to  discover  the  truth, 
and  promulgate  it ; and  that  is  hard  work  enough  for 
any  man,  let  his  ability  be  as  great  as  it  may.  This 
division  of  labour,  between  thinkers  and  actors,  secures 
an  economy  of  force,  and  prevents  either  class  from 
wasting  its  power.  It  establishes  a difference  between 
science,  which  ascertains  principles,  and  art,  which  ap- 
plies them.  It  also  recognizes,  that  the  philosopher  and 
the  practical  man,  having  each  a separate  part  to  play, 
each  is,  in  his  own  field,  supreme.  But  it  is  a sad  con- 
fusion for  either  to  interfere  with  the  other.  In  their 
different  sphere,  both  are  independent,  and  both  are 
worthy  of  admiration.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  practical 
men  should  never  allow  the  speculative  conclusions  of 
philosophers,  whatever  bo  their  truth,  to  bo  put  in  ac- 
tual operation,  unless  society  is,  in  some  degree,  ripe  for 
their  reception  ; so,  on  the  other  hand,  philosophers  arc 
not  to  hesitate,  and  tremble,  and  stop  short  in  their 
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career,  because  their  intellect  is  leading  them  to  conclu- 
sions subversive  of  existing  interests.  The  duty  of  a 
philosopher  is  clear.  His  path  lies  straight  before  him. 
He  must  take  every  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth ; and, 
having  arrived  at  a conclusion,  he,  instead  of  shrinking 
from  it  because  it  is  unpalatable,  or  because  it  seems 
dangerous,  should,  on  that  very  account,  cling  the  closer 
to  it,  should  uphold  it  in  bad  repute,  more  zealously 
than  he  would  have  done  in  good  repute  ; should  noise  it 
abroad  far  and  wide,  utterly  regardless  what  opinions  he 
shocks,  or  what  interests  he  imperils;  should,  on  its 
behalf,  court  hostility  and  despise  contempt,  being  well 
assured,  that,  if  it  is  not  true,  it  will  die,  but  that,  if  it 
is  true,  it  must  produce  ultimate  benefit,  albeit  unsuited 
for  practical  adoption  by  the  age  or  country  in  which  it 
is  first  propounded. 

But  Reid,  notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  his  mind 
and  his  great  powers  of  argument,  had  so  little  of  the 
real  philosophic  spirit,  that  he  loved  truth,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  immediate  and  practical 
results.  He  himself  tells  us,  that  he  began  to  study 
philosophy,  merely  because  he  was  shocked  at  the  con- 
sequences at  which  philosophers  had  arrived.  As  long 
as  the  speculations  of  Locke  and  of  Berkeley  were  not 
pushed  to  their  logical  conclusions,  Reid  acquiesced  in 
them,  and  they  were  good  in  his  eyes,^®  While  they 


•"  “I  once  believed  this  doctrine  of  ideas  so  firmly,  as  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  Berkeley's  system  in  consequence  of  it ; till,  finding  other  conse- 
quences to  follow  from  it,  which  gave  me  more  uneasiness  than  the  want  of 
a material  world,  it  came  iuto  my  mind  more  than  forty  years  ago,  to  put 
the  question,  What  evidence  have  I for  this  doctrine  that  all  the  objects  of 
my  knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  own  mind  1 From  that  time  to  the  present, 
I have  licen  candidly  and  impartially,  as  I think,  seeking  for  the  evi- 
dence of  this  principle,  but  can  find  none,  excepting  the  authority  of  phi- 
losophers.” Reid's  Essni/s  on  the  Potoers  of  the  Human  Mind,  edit.  Edin- 
burgh, 1808,  vol.  i.  p.  172.  And,  in  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  Hume  in 
1703,  he,  with  a simple  candour  which  must  have  highly  amused  that 
eminent  philosopher,  confesses  that  “your  system  appears  to  me  not  only 
coherent  in  all  its  parts,  but  likewise  justly  deduced  from  principles  com- 
monly received  among  philosophers ; principles  which  I never  thought  of 
calling  in  question,  until  the  conclusions  you  draw  from  them  in  the 
‘ Treatise  of  Human  Nature’  made  me  suspect  them.”  Burtoti’s  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 
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■flrere  safe  and  tolerably  orthodox,  he  was  not  over-nice 
in  inquiring  into  their  validity.  In  the  hands  of  Ilunie, 
however,  philosophy  became  bolder  and  more  inquisitive; 
she  disturbed  opinions  which  were  ancient,  and  which  it 
was  pleasant  to  hold;  she  searched  into  the  foundation  of 
things,  and  by  forcing  men  to  doubt  and  to  inquire,  she 
rendered  inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  But 
this  was  precisely  the  tendency  at  which  Eeid  was  dis- 
pleased. He  saw  that  such  disturbance  was  uncomfort- 
able ; he  saw  that  it  was  hazardous ; therefore,  he  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  it  was  groundless.  Confusing  the 
question  of  practical  consequences  with  the  totally  dif- 
ferent question  of  scientific  truth,  he  took  for  granted 
that,  because  to  his  age  the  adoption  of  those  conse- 
quences would  be  mischievous,  they  must  be  false.  To 
the  profound  views  of  Hume  respecting  causation,  he 
gravely  objects,  that  if  they  were  caivied  into  effect,  the 
operation  of  criminal  law  would  be  imperilled.*®®  To  the 
speculations  of  the  same  philosopher  concerning  the 
metaphysical  basis  of  the  theory  of  contracts,  he  replies, 
that  such  speculations  perplex  men,  and  weaken  their 
sense  of  duty ; they  are,  therefore,  to  be  disapproved  of, 
on  account  of  their  tendency.**®  With  Eeid,  the  main 


'**  “ Suppose  a man  to  be  found  dead  on  the  high-way,  his  skull  frac- 
tured, his  l>ody  pierced  with  deadly  wounds,  his  watch  and  money  carried  off. 
The  coroner’s  jury  sits  upon  the  body,  and  the  question  is  put,  ‘ What  was 
the  cause  of  this  man’s  death,  was  it  accident,  or  fdo  dt  sr,  or  murder  hy 
persons  unknown  ?’  Let  us  suppose  an  adept  in  Mr.  Hume’s  philosophy  to 
make  one  of  the  jury,  and  that  he  insists  upon  the  previous  question, 
whether  there  was  any  cause  of  the  event,  or  whether  it  happened  without 
a cause.”  Reid't  Euaut  on  the  Poaert  of  the  Mind,  voL  ii.  p.  286.  Com- 
pare vol.  iii.  p.  33  : “ This  would  put  an  end  to  all  speculation,  as  well  as 
to  all  the  business  of  life.” 

iia  «« The  obligation  of  contracts  and  promises  is  a matter  so  sacred,  and 
of  such  consequence  to  human  society,  that  speculations  which  have  a 
tendency  to  wettken  that  obligation,  and  to  perplex  men’s  notions  on  a subject 
so  plain  and  so  important,  ought  to  meet  with  the  dieapprobation  of  all  honest 
men.  Some  such  speculations,  I think,  we  have  in  the  third  volume  of 
Mr.  Hume's  ‘Treatise  of  Human  Nature,’  and  in  his  ‘Enquiry  into  the 
Principles  of  Morals;’  and  my  design  in  this  chapter  is,  to  offer  some  ob- 
servations on  the  nature  of  a contract  or  promise,  and  on  two  passages  of 
that  author  on  this  subject.  I am  far  from  saying  or  thinking,  that  Mr. 
Hume  meant  to  weaken  men’s  obligations  to  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  or 
that  he  had  not  a sense  of  these  obligations  himself.  It  is  not  the  man  I 
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question  always  is,  not  whether  an  inference  is  true,  but 
what  will  happen  if  it  is  true.  He  says,  that  a doctrine 
is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits;”*  forgetting  that  the  same 
doctrine  will  bear  diflFerent  fruits  in  different  ages,  and 
that  the  consequences  which  a theory  produces  in  one 
state  of  society,  are  often  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
which  it  produces  in  another.  He  thus  made  his  own 
age  the  standard  of  all  future  ones.  He  also  trammelled 
philosophy  with  practical  considerations ; diverting  think- 
ers from  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which  is  their  proper  de- 
partment, into  the  pursuit  of  expediency,  which  is  not 
their  department  at  all.  Eeid  was  constantly  stopping 
to  inquire,  not  whether  theories  were  accurate,  but  whe- 
ther it  was  advisable  to  adopt  them ; whether  they  were 
favourable  to  patriotism,  or  to  generosity,  or  to  friend- 
ship in  a word,  whether  they  were  comfortable,  and 
such  as  we  should  at  present  like  to  believe.***  Or  else, 
he  would  take  other  ground,  still  lower,  and  still  more 
unworthy  of  a philosopher.  In  opposing,  for  instance, 
the  doctrine,  that  our  faculties  sometimes  deceive  us, — 
a doctrine  which,  as  he  well  knew,  had  been  held  by  men 


impeach,  but  his  writings.  Let  us  think  of  the  first  as  charitably  as  we 
can,  while  we  freely  examine  the  import  and  tendency  of  the  lost.”  ReiiTt 
Etmyt  on  the  Poxcert  of  the  Mind,  vol.  iii.  p.  444.  In  this,  as  in  most 
passages,  the  italics  are  my  own. 

“ Without  repeating  what  I have  before  said  of  causes  in  the  first  of 
these  Essays,  and  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  this,  I shall  here 
mention  some  of  the  consequences  that  may  be  justly  deduced  from  this 
definition  of  a cause,  that  we  may  judge  of  it  by  its  fruits.”  lieiiPt  Euaye, 
vol.  iii.  p.  .339. 

“ Bishop  Berkeley  surely  did  not  duly  consider  that  it  is  by  means  of 
the  material  world  that  we  have  any  correspondence  with  thinking  beimis, 
or  any  knowledge  of  their  existence,  and  that  hy  depriving  us  of  the  material 
world,  he  deprived  us  at  the  same  time  of  family,  friends,  country,  and  every 
human  creature ; of  every  object  of  affection,  esteem  or  concern,  except 
ourselves.  The  good  Bishop  surely  never  intended  this.  lie  was  too  warm 
a friend,  too  zealous  a patriot,  and  too  good  a Christian,  to  be  capable  of 
such  a thought,  lie  v>at  not  atcare  of  the  coneequencee  of  hi*  system"  (poor, 
ignorant  Berkeley),  “and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  ; 
but  we  must  impute  them  to  the  system  itself.  It  stifles  every  generous  and  ' 
social  principle.”  Reid’ * Essays,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2fil,  252. 

In  his  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  179,  he  says  of  Berkeley,  one  of  the  deepest 
and  most  unanswerable  of  all  speculators,  “ But  there  is  one  uncomfortaUe 
consemsmee  of  his  system  which  he  seems  not  to  have  attended  to,  and  from 
which  it  will  be  found  difiScult,  if  at  ail  possible,  to  guard  it.” 
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whose  honesty  was  equal  to  his  own,  and  whose  ability 
was  superior  to  his  own, — he  does  not  scruple  to  enlist  on 
his  side  the  prejudices  of  a vulgar  superstition;  seeking 
to  blacken  the  tenet  which  he  was  unable  to  refute.  lie 
actually  asserts,  that  they  who  advocate  it,  insult  the 
Deity,  by  imputing  to  the  Almighty  that  He  has  lied. 
Such  being  the  consequence  of  the  opinion,  it  of  course 
follows,  that  the  opinion  must  be  rejected  without  further 
scrutiny,  since,  to  accept  it,  would  produce  fatal  results 
on  our  conduct,  and  would,  indeed,  be  subversive  of  all 
religion,  of  all  morals,  and  of  all  knowledge.”^ 

In  1704,  Beid  published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind;  and  in  that,  and  in  his  subsequent  work,  entitled 
Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Mind,  ho  sought  to  destroy 
the  philosophy  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  And  as 
Hume  was  the  boldest  of  the  three,  it  was  chiefly  his 
philosophy  Avhich  Reid  attacked.  Of  the  character  of 
this  attack,  some  specimens  have  just  been  given ; but 
they  rather  concern  his  object  and  motives,  while  what 
we  have  now  to  ascertain  is,  his  method,  that  is,  the 
tactics  of  his  warfare.  He  clearly  saw,  that  Hume  had 
assumed  certain  principles,  and  had  reasoned  deductively 
from  them  to  the  facts,  instead  of  reasoning  inductively 
from  the  facts  to  them.  To  this  method,  he  strongly, 
and  perhaps  fairly,  objects.  He  admits,  that  Hume  had 
reasoned  so  accurately,  that  if  his  principles  were  con- 
ceded, his  conclusions  must  likewise  be  conceded.”® 


114  <1  fijig  doctrine  is  dishonourable  to  our  Maker,  and  lays  a foundation 
for  universal  scepticism.  It  supposes  the  Author  of  our  being  to  have  given 
us  one  faculty  on  purpose  to  deceive  us,  and  another  by  which  we  may  detect 
the  fallacy,  and  find  that  he  imposed  upon  us.”  . . . “ The  genuine  dictate 
of  our  natural  faculties  is  the  voice  of  God,  no  less  than  what  he  reveals  from 
heaven  ; and  to  say  that  it  is  fallacious,  is  to  impute  a lie  to  the  God  of 
truth."  . . . “ Shall  we  impute  to  the  Almighty  what  we  cannot  impute  to 
a man  without  a heinous  affront  7 Passing  this  opinion,  therefore,  as  shock- 
ing to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and,  in  its  consequences,  subversive  of  all  reli- 
gion, all  morals,  and  all  knowledge,"  &c,  Ileid'a  Etsay»,  vol.  iii.  p.  310. 
See  also  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

■n  ‘‘  His  reasoning  appeared  to  me  to  be  just;  there  was,  therefore,  a 
necessity  to  call  in  question  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded,  or 
to  admit  the  conclusion.”  Reiat  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  p.  v. 
“ The  received  doctrine  of  ideas  is  the  principle  from  which  it  is  deduced, 
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But,  he  says,  Hume  had  no  right  to  proceed  in  such  a 
manner.  He  had  no  right  to  assume  principles,  and 
then  to  argue  from  them.  The  laws  of  nature  were  to 
be  arrived  at,  not  by  conjecturing  in  this  way,  but  by  a 
patient  induction  of  facts.”®  Discoveries  depended  solely 
on  observation  and  experiment ; and  any  other  plan  could 
only  produce  theories,  ingenious,  perhaps,  and  plausible, 
hut  quite  worthless.'”  For,  theory  should  yield  to  fact, 
and  not  fact  to  theory.”*  Speculators,  indeed,  might 
talk  about  first  principles,  and  raise  a system  by  reason- 
ing from  them.  But  the  fact  was,  that  there  was  no 
agreement  as  to  how  a first  principle  was  to  he  recog- 
nized ; since  a principle  which  one  man  would  deem  self- 
evident,  another  would  think  it  necessary  to  prove,  and 
a third  would  altogether  deny.”® 

I’he  difficulties  of  deductive  reasoning  are  here  ad- 
mirably portrayed.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that 
Iteid  would  have  built  up  his  own  philosophy  according 
to  the  inductive  plan,  and  would  have  despised  that  as- 
sumption of  first  principles,  with  which  he  taunts  his  op- 
ponents. But  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  things  in  the 
history  of  metaphysics,  that  Beid,  after  impeaching  the 
method  of  Hume,  follows  the  very  same  method  himself. 


and  of  which,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  a just  and  natural  consequence.” 
p.  63.  See  also  Iteid’s  £ttay>,  vol.  i.  pp.  199,  200,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

"•  “The  laws  of  nature  are  the  most  general  facts  wo  can  discover  in 
the  operations  of  nature.  Like  other  facts,  they  are  not  to  be  hit  upon  by 
a happy  conjecture,  but  justly  deduced  from  observation.  Like  other  ge- 
neral facts,  they  are  not  to  be  drawn  from  a few  particulars,  but  from  a 
copious,  patient,  and  cautious  induction.”  JUitTa  fuquiri/  into  the  Human 
Mind,  pp.  262,  263. 

“ Such  discoveries  have  always  been  made  by  patient  observation,  by 
accurate  experiments,  or  by  conclusions  drawn  by  strict  reasoning  from 
observations  and  experiments ; and  such  discoveries  have  always  tended  to 
refute,  but  not  to  confirm,  the  theories  and  hypotheses  which  ingenious 
men  had  invented.”  Heid'a  Easaya,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

lit  « Thig  ig  ]yir  Hume’s  notion  of  a cause.”  . . . . “ But  theory  ought 
to  stoop  to  fact,  and  not  fact  to  theory.”  Reid' a Eaaaya,  vol.  iii.  p.  276. 

"•  “ But  yet  there  seems  to  be  great  diflFerence  of  opinions  among  phi- 
losophers about  first  principles.  What  one  takes  to  be  self-evident,  another 
Inlxiurs  to  prove  by  arguments,  and  a third  denies  altogether.”  Reid'a 
Eaaaya,  vol.  ii.  p.  218,  “ Mr.  Locke  seems  to  think  first  principles  of  very 

small  use."  p.  219. 
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When  ho  is  attacking  the  philosophy  of  Ilunie,  ho  holds 
deduction  to  be  wrong.  When  he  is  raising  his  own 
philosophy,  he  holds  it  to  be  right.  He  deemed  certain 
conclusions  dangerous,  and  he  objects  to  their  advocates, 
that  they  argued  from  principles,  instead  of  from  facts ; 
and  that  they  assumed  themselves  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  first  principles  of  truth,  although  people  were  not 
agreed  as  to  what  constituted  a first  principle.  This  is 
well  put,  and  hard  to  answer.  Strange,  however,  to  say, 
Reid  arrives  at  his  own  conclusions,  by  assuming  first 
principles  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  had  been  done  by 
any  writer  on  the  opposite  side.  From  them,  he  argues; 
his  whole  scheme  is  deductive ; and  his  works  scarcely 
contain  a single  instance  of  that  inductive  logic,  which, 
when  attacking  his  opponents,  he  found  it  convenient  to 
recommend.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a better  illustra- 
tion of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Scotch  intellect  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  firm  hold,  which,  what 
may  bo  called,  the  anti-Baconian  method,  had  upon  that 
intellect.  Reid  was  a man  of  considerable  ability,  of  im- 
maculate honesty,  and  was  deeply  convinced  that  it  was 
for  the  good  of  society  that  the  prevailing  philosophy 
should  be  overthrown.  To  the  performance  of  that  task, 
he  dedicated  his  long  and  laborious  life ; he  saw  that  the 
vulnerable  point  of  the  adverse  system  was  its  method ; 
he  indicated  the  deficiencies  of  that  method,  and  declared, 
perhaps  wrongly,  but  at  all  events  sincerely,  that  it  could 
never  lead  to  truth.  Yet,  and  notwithstanding  all  this, 
such  was  the  pressure  of  the  age  in  which  ho  lived,  and 
so  completely  did  the  force  of  circumstances  shape  his 
understanding,  that,  in  his  own  works,  he  was  unable  to 
avoid  that  very  method  of  investigation  which  he  rebuked 
in  others.  Indeed,  so  far  from  avoiding  it,  he  was  a slave 
to  it.  The  evidence  of  this  I will  now  give,  because, 
besides  its  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Scotch  mind, 
it  is  valuable  as  one  of  many  lessons,  which  teach  us  how 
wo  are  moulded  by  the  society  which  surrounds  us ; how 
even  our  most  vigorous  actions  are  influenced  by  general 
causes  of  which  we  are  often  ignorant,  and  which  few  of 
VOL.  II.  I I 
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US  care  to  study ; and,  finally,  how  lame  and  impotent 
we  are,  when,  as  individuals,  we  try  to  stem  the  onward 
current,  resisting  the  great  progress  instead  of  aiding^  it, 
and  vainly  opposing  our  little  wishes  to  that  majestic 
course  of  events,  which  admits  of  no  interruption,  but 
sweeps  on,  grand  and  terrible,  while  generation  after 
generation  passes  away,  successively  absorbed  in  one 
mighty  vortex. 

Directly  Reid,  ceasing  to  refute  the  philosophy  of 
Ilume,  began  to  construct  his  own  philosophy,  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  prevailing  method.  He  now  assures  us, 
that  all  reasoning  must  be  from  first  principles,  and  that, 
so  far  from  reasoning  to  those  principles,  we  must  at  once 
admit  tliem,  and  make  them  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
arguments.'^  Having  admitted  them,  they  become  a 
thread  to  guide  the  inquirer  through  the  labyrinth  of 
thought.'^*  His  opponents  had  no  right  to  a.s.sume  them, 
but  he  might  do  so,  because  to  him  they  were  iutuitive.’^^ 
Whoever  denied  them,  was  not  fit  to  be  reasoned  with.'^ 
Indeed,  to  investigate  them,  or  to  seek  to  analyze  them, 
was  wrong  as  well  as  foolish,  because  they  were  part  of 
the  constitution  of  things;  and  of  the  constitution  of 


“ All  reasoning  must  be  from  first  principles  ; and  for  first  principles 
no  other  reason  can  be  given  bnt  this,  that,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  we  are  under  a necessity  of  .assenting  to  them."  Iteid'a  Inquiry, 
p.  140.  “ All  reasoning  is  from  principles.’’  . . . “ Most  justly,  therefore, 

do  such  principles  disdain  to  be  tried  by  reason,  and  laugh  at  all  the  artil- 
lery of  the  logician  when  it  is  directed  against  them.”  p.  372.  “ All  know- 

ledge got  by  reasoning  must  l)e  built  upou  first  principels."  ReitF a Esaiya, 
vol.  ii.  p.  220.  “ In  every  branch  of  real  knowledge  there  must  be  first 

principles,  whose  truth  is  known  intuitively,  witiiout  reasoning,  either 
probable  or  demonstrative.  They  are  not  grounded  on  reasoning,  but  all 
reasoning  is  groundetl  on  them.”  p.  3G0. 

“ For,  when  any  system  is  grounded  upon  first  principles,  and  deduced 
regttl.arly  from  them,  we  have  a thread  to  lead  us  through  the  labyrinth.’’ 
lieid'a  Kaa’iya,  vol.  ii.  p.  22o. 

“ I call  these  ‘ first  principles,’  because  they  appear  to  me  to  have  in 
themselves  an  intuitive  evidence  which  / cannot  reaiat."  Iteid'a  Eaaaya, 
vol.  iii.  p.  375. 

™ “ If  any  man  should  think  fit  to  deny  that  these  things  are  qualities, 
or  that  they  require  any  subject,  I leave  him  to  enjoy  hia  opinion,  aa  a man 
who  dtniea  firat  princijdea,  and  ia  not  Jit  to  be  reaaoned  with.  Iteid'a  Eaaaya, 
vol.  i.  p.  38. 
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things  no  account  could  be  given,  except  that  such  was 
the  will  of  God.*^^ 

As  Reid  obtained  his  first  principles  with  such  ease, 
and  as  he  carefully  protected  them  by  forbidding  any 
attempt  to  resolve  them  into  simpler  elements,  he  was 
under  a strong  temptation  to  multiply  them  almost  inde- 
finitely, in  order  that,  by  reasoning  from  them,  he  might 
raise  a complete  and  harmonious  system  of  the  human 
mind.  To  that  temptation  he  yielded  with  a readiness, 
which  is  truly  surprising,  when  we  remember  how  he 
reproached  his  opponents  with  doing  the  same  thing. 
Among  the  numerous  first  principles  which  he  assumes, 
not  only  as  unexplained,  but  as  inexplicable,  are  the  be- 
lief in  Personal  Identity the  belief  in  the  External 
World  the  belief  in  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  the 
belief  in  the  Existence  of  Life  in  Others;*^*  the  belief  in 
Testimony,^-*^  also  in  the  power  of  distinguishing  truth 
from  error, and  even  in  the  correspondence  of  the  face 
and  voice  to  the  thoughts.^®^  Of  belief  generally,  he  as- 
serts that  there  are  many  principles,*®^  and  he  regrets 
that  any  one  should  have  rashly  attempted  to  explain 
them.*®®  Such  things  are  mysterious,  and  not  to  be  pried 


”•  “ No  other  account  can  be  given  of  tho  constitution  of  things,  but  the 
will  of  Him  that  made  them.”  Iteul't  vol.  i.  p.  115. 

Heiits  Estnys,  vol.  i.  pp.  3fi,  37,  340,  343 ; vol.  ii.  p.  245. 

lUitl't  Ensiiyt,  voL  i.  pp.  115,  116,  288-299  ; vol.  ii.  p.  251. 

Or,  as  ho  expresses  it,  “ our  belief  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of 
nature.”  Eeid'a  Itiquiry,  pp.  426-435  ; lUso  his  E*mya,  vol.  i.  p.  305 ; vol. 
ii.  p.  268. 

Rtid't  Estayt,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.59. 

lUid's  Ituiuiry,  p.  422  ; and  his  Ettayt,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

“ Another  first  principle  is,  ‘ That  the  natural  faculties  by  which  we 
distinguish  truth  from  error  are  not  fiilUcious.’ ” Rtid't  Estays,  vol.  ii. 
p.  256. 

“ Another  first  principle  I take  to  be,  ‘ That  certain  features  of  the 
countenance,  sounds  of  tho  voice,  and  gestures  of  the  body,  indicate  cer- 
tain thoughts  and  dispositions  of  mind.”  lUidt  Ettayt,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 
Compare  his  huiuiry,  p.  416. 

in  i‘  \Ve  have  taken  notice  of  several  original  principles  of  belief  in  tbe 
course  of  this  inquiry  ; and  when  other  faculties  of  the  mind  are  examined, 
we  shall  find  more,  which  have  not  occurred  in  the  examination  of  the  five 
senses.”  Reult  Inqttiry,  p.  471. 

“ And  if  no  philosopher  had  attempted  to  define  and  explain  belief, 
some  paradoxes  in  philosophy,  more  incredible  than  ever  were  brought  forth 
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into.  Wo  have  also  other  faculties,  which,  being  origi- 
nal and  indecomposable,  resist  all  inductive  treatment, 
and  can  neither  be  resolved  into  simpler  elements,  nor  re- 
ferred to  more  general  laws.  To  this  class,  Eeid  assigns 
Memory,*®*  Perception,'®®  Desire  of  Self-Approbation,'®® 
and  not  only  Instinct,  but  even  Habit.'®^  Many  of  our 
ideas,  such  as  those  concerning  Space  and  Time,  are 
equally  original  ;*®®  and  other  first  principles  there  are, 
which  have  not  been  enunciated,  but  from  which  we  may 
reason.'®®  They,  therefore,  are  the  major  premisses  of  the 
argument;  no  reason  having  yet  been  given  for  them, 
they  must  be  simple ; and  not  having  yet  been  explained, 
they  are,  of  course,  inexplicable.'*® 

All  this  is  arbitrary  enough.  Still,  in  justice  to  Eeid, 
it  must  be  said,  that,  having  made  these  assumptions,  he 
displayed  remarkable  ability  in  arguing  from  them,  and 
that,  in  attacking  the  philosophy  of  his  time,  he  sub- 
jected it  to  a criticism,  which  has  been  extremely  service- 
able. Ilis  lucidity,  his  dialectic  skill,  and  the  racy  and 
masculine  style  in  which  he  wrote,  made  him  a formid- 


by  the  most  abject  saperstitioo,  or  the  most  frantic  enthusiasm,  had  never 
seen  the  light.”  Reid's  Inquiry,  p.  45. 

Reid's  Essays,  vol.  i.  pp.  3^,  334  ; vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

Reid's  Essays,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  71,  303,  304. 

Reid's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

“ I see  no  reason  to  think,  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  assign  the 
physical  cause,  either  of  instinct,  or  of  the  power  of  habit.  Both  seem  to 
be  parts  of  our  original  constitution.  Their  end  and  use  is  evident ; but  we 
can  assign  no  cause  of  them,  but  the  will  of  Him  who  made  us.”  Reids 
Essays,  vol.  iii.  p.  119. 

“ I know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  a better  claim  to  be  ac- 
counted simple  and  original,  than  those  of  space  and  time.”  Reid's  Essays, 
vol.  i.  p.  B.M. 

>»  “ I do  not  at  all  affirm  that  those  I have  mentioned  are  all  the  first 
principles  from  which  we  may  reason  concerning  contingent  truths.  Such 
enumerations,  even  when  made  after  much  reflection,  are  seldom  perfect.” 
Reids  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

“Why  sensation  should  compel  our  belief  of  the  present  existence  of 
the  thing,  memory  a belief  of  its  past  existence,  and  imagination  no  belief 
at  all,  I believe  no  pfiiloso/  her  can  give  a shadow  of  reasosi,  but  that  such  is 
the  nature  of  these  operations.  They  are  all  simple  and  original,  and  there- 
fore inexflicable  acts  of  the  mind.”  Reid's  Inquiry,  p.  40.  “ We  can  give 

no  reason  why  the  retina  is,  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  only  one  on  which 
pictures  made  by  the  rays  of  light  cause  vision  ; and  therefore  we  must  resolve 
this  solely  into  a law  of  our  constitution."  p.  258. 
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able  opponent,  and  secured  to  his  objections  a respectful 
hearing.  To  me,  however,  it  appears,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  attempts,  first  of  M.  Cousin,  and  afterwards  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  prop  up  his  declining  reputa- 
tion, his  philosophy,  as  an  independent  system,  is  unten- 
able, and  will  not  live.  In  this  I may  be  mistaken ; but 
what  is  quite  certain  is,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  he  adopted 
the  inductive,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  Baconian 
method.  Bacon,  indeed,  would  have  smiled  at  such  a 
disciple,  assuming  all  sorts  of  major  premisses,  taking 
general  principles  for  granted  with  the  greatest  reckless- 
ness, and  reserving  his  skill  for  the  task  of  reasoning 
from  propositions  for  which  he  had  no  evidence,  except 
that  on  a cursory,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  a common-sense, 
inspection,  they  appeared  to  bo  true.*^*  This  refusal  to 
analyze  preconceived  notions,  comes  under  the  head  of 
what  Bacon  stigmatized  as  the  anticipatio  natures,  and 
which  he  deemed  the  great  enemy  of  knowledge,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangerous  confidence  it  places  in  the  spon- 
taneous and  uncorrected  conclusions  of  the  human  mind. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  Reid  holding  up  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  as  a pattern  which  it  behoved  all  inquirers  to 
follow  and  when  we,  moreover,  find  Dugald  Stewart, 


In  a recent  work  of  distinguished  merit,  an  instance  is  given  of  the 
loose  maimer  in  which  he  took  for  granted  that  certain  phenomena  were 
ultimate,  in  order  that,  instead  of  analyzing  them,  he  might  reason  from 
them.  “ Dr.  Reid  has  no  hesitation  in  classing  the  voluntary  command  of 
our  organs,  that  is,  the  sequence  of  feeling  and  action  implied  in  all  acts  of 
will,  among  instincts.  The  power  of  lifting  a morsel  of  food  to  the  mouth, 
is,  according  to  him,  an  instinctive  or  pre-estahlished  conjunction  of  the 
wish  and  the  deed  ; that  is  to  say,  the  emotional  state  of  hunger,  coupled 
with  the  sight  of  a piece  of  bread,  is  associated,  through  a primitive  link  of 
the  mental  constitution,  with  the  several  movements  of  the  hand,  arm,  and 
mouth,  concerned  in  the  act  of  eating.  Thit  attertion  of  Dr.  lUid'i  may  be 
limply  met  by  appealing  to  the  facU.  It  is  not  true  that  human  beings 
possess,  at  birth,  any  voluntary  command  of  their  limbs  whatsoever.  A babe 
of  two  months  old  cannot  use  its  hands  in  obedience  to  its  desires.  The  in- 
fant can  grasp  nothing,  hold  nothing,  can  scarcely  fix  its  eyes  on  any  thing.” 
. . . . “ If  the  more  perfect  command  of  our  voluntary  movements  implied 
in  every  art  be  an  acquisition,  so  is  the  less  perfect  command  of  these  move- 
ments that  grows  upon  a child  during  the  first  year  of  life.”  Bain  on  the 
Hemes  ami  the  Intellect,  Loudon,  1865.  pp.  292,  293. 

See  UevTi  Iwpiiry,  pp.  436,  446,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  his  works : 
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•who,  though  a somewhat  superficial  thinker,  was,  at  all 
events,  a careful  writer,  supposing  that  Eeid  had  followed 
it,'*®  we  meet  with  fresh  proof  of  how  difficult  it  was  for 
Scotchmen  of  the  last  age  to  imbibe  the  true  spirit  of  in- 
ductive logic,  since  they  believed,  that  a system  which 
flagrantly  violated  its  rules,  had  been  framed  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  them. 

Leaving  mental  philosophy,  I now  come  to  physical 
science,  in  which,  if  any  where,  we  might  expect  that 
the  inductive  plan  would  predominate,  and  would  tri- 
umph over  the  opposite,  or  deductive,  one.  IIow  far 
this  was  the  case,  I will  endeavour  to  ascertain,  by  an 
examination  of  the  most  important  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  by  Scotchmen  conceraing  the  organic 
and  inorganic  world.  And,  as  my  object  is  merel)'  to 
indicate  the  turn  and  character  of  the  Scotch  mind,  I 
shall  avoid  all  details  re.«pccting  the  practical  effects  of 
those  discoveries,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  such  a nar- 
ration as  will  exhibit  their  purely  scientific  aspect,  so  as 
to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  what  additions  were 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  in 
what  way  the  additions  were  made.  The  character  of 
each  discovery,  and  its  process,  ■«dll  be  stated,  but  no- 
thing more.  Neither  here,  nor  in  any  part  of  this  Intro- 
duction, do  I pretend  to  investigate  questions  of  prac- 
tical utility,  or  to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  dis- 


Bee  also  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Hr.  Gregory,  in  Stewart'M  Bio- 
graphical Memoirs,  p.  432. 

“ The  idea  of  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  Imman  mind  on  a plan 
analogous  to  that  which  had  been  so  successfully  adopted  in  physics  by  the 
followers  of  Lord  Bacon,  if  not  first  conceived  by  I)r.  Reid,  was,  at  least, 
first  carried  successfully  into  execution  in  his  writings.”  Ifteicart's  Biogra- 
phical Memoirs,  p.  419.  “ The  influence  ofthe  general  views  opened  in  the 

Xomim  Organon,  may  be  traced  in  almost  every  page  of  his  writings  ; and, 
indeed,  the  circumstance  by  which  they  are  so  strongly  and  characteristic- 
ally distinguished,  is  that  they  exhibit  the  first  systematical  attempt  to  ex- 
emplify, in  the  study  of  human  nature,  the  same  plan  of  investigation  which 
conducted  Newton  to  the  properties  of  light,  and  to  the  law  of  gravitation.’’ 
p.  421.  From  this  passage  one  might  hazard  a supposition  that  Dugald 
Btewart  did  not  understand  Bacon  much  better  than  he  did  Aristotle  or 
Kant.  Of  the  two  last  most  profound  thinkers,  he  certainly  knew  little  or 
nothing,  except  what  he  gathered  secondhand.  Consequently,  he  underrates 
them. 
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covcries  of  science  and  the  arts  of  life.  That  I shall  do 
in  the  body  of  the  work  itself,  where  I hope  to  explain 
a number  of  minute  social  events,  many  of  which  are 
regarded  as  isolated,  if  not  incongruous.  For  the  pre- 
sent, I solely  aim  at  those  broad  principles,  which,  by 
marking  out  the  epochs  of  thought,  underlie  the  whole 
fabric  of  society,  and  which  must  be  clearly  apprehended 
before  history  can  cease  to  be  a mere  empirical  assem- 
blage of  facts,  of  which  the  scientific  basis  being  un- 
setthid,  the  true  order  and  coherence  must  be  unknown. 

Among  the  sciences  which  concern  the  inorganic 
world,  the  laws  of  heat  occupy  a conspicuous  place.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  are  connected  with  geology,  being 
intimately  allied,  and,  indeed,  necessarily  bound  up, 
with  every  speculation  respecting  the  changes  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  touch  the  great  questions  of  life,  both  animal 
and  vegetable ; they  have  to  do  with  the  theory  of  spe- 
cies, and  of  race ; they  modify  soil,  food,  and  organiza- 
tion ; and  to  tliem  we  must  look  for  valuable  help  to- 
wards .solving  those  great  problems  in  biology,  which,  of 
late  years,  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  boldest 
and  most  advanced  philosophers. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heat,  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  branching  into  five  fundamental  divi- 
sions. These  are : latent  heat ; specific  heat ; the  con- 
duction of  heat ; the  radiation  of  heat ; and,  finally,  the 
nndulatory  theory  of  heat ; by  which  last,  we  are  gra- 
dually discarding  our  old  material  views,  and  are  accus- 
toming ourselves  to  look  upon  heat  as  simply  one  of  the 
forms  of  force,  all  of  which,  such  as  light,  electricity, 
magnetism,  motion,  gravitation,  and  chemical  aifinity, 
are  constantly  assuming  each  other’s  shape,  but,  in  their 
total  amount,  are  incapable  either  of  increase  or  of  dimi- 
nution.*^ This  grand  conception,  which  is  now  placing 

The  theory  of  the  indeetructihility  of  force  has  been  applied  to  the 
law  of  gravitation  by  Professor  Faraday,  in  his  Di»cour»e  on  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Force,  18S7  ; an  essay  full  of  thought  and  power,  and  which  should 
be  carefully  studied  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  direction 
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the  indestructibility  of  force  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
indestructibility  of  matter,  has  an  importance  far  above 
its  scientific  value,  considerable  as  that  undoubtedly  is. 
For,  by  teaching  us,  that  nothing  perishes,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  slightest  movement  of  the  smallest 
body,  in  the  remotest  region,  produces  results  which  are 
perpetual,  which  diflTuse  themselves  through  all  space, 
and  which,  though  they  may  be  metamorphosed,  cannot 
be  destroyed,  it  impresses  us  with  such  an  exalted  idea 
of  the  regular  and  compulsory  march  of  physical  affairs, 
as  must  eventually  infiuence  other  and  higher  depart- 
ments of  inquiry.  Our  habits  of  thought  are  so  con- 
nected and  interwoven,  that  notions  of  law  and  of  the 
necessary  concatenation  of  things,  can  never  be  intro- 
duced into  one  field  of  speculation,  without  affecting 
other  fields  which  lie  contiguous  to  it.  When,  therefore, 
the  modem  doctrine  of  conservation  of  forcc,’^^  becomes 

which  the  highest  speculations  of  physical  science  arc  now  taking.  I will 
quote  only  one  passage  from  the  opening,  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its 
general  scope,  irrespective  of  the  more  special  question  of  ^vitation. 
“ The  progress  of  the  strict  science  of  modern  times  has  tended  more  and 
more  to  produce  the  conviction  that  force  can  neither  be  created  nor  de- 
stroyed ; and  to  render  daily  more  manifest  the  value  of  tlie  knowledge  of 

that  truth  in  experimental  research,” “ Agreeing  with  those  who 

admit  the  conservation  of  force  to  be  a principle  in  physics,  as  large  and 
sure  as  that  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  or  the  iiivarialiility  of'gra- 
vity,  I think  that  no  particular  idea  of  force  has  a right  to  unlimited  or 
unqualified  acceptance,  that  does  not  include  assent  to  it.” 

As  an  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
following  passage  from  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  clearly  reaitoned 
books  which  has  been  written  in  this  century  by  an  English  physicist : 
“ Wave  your  hand  ; the  motion  which  has  apparently  ceased,  is  taken  up 
by  the  air,  from  the  air  by  the  walls  of  the  room,  etc  , and  so  by  direct  and 
reacting  waves,  continually  comminuted,  but  never  destroyed.  It  is  true 
that,  at  a certain  point,  we  lose  all  means  of  detecting  the  motion,  from  its 
minute  subdivision,  which  defies  our  most  delicate  means  of  appreciation, 
but  we  can  indefinitely  extend  our  power  of  detecting  it  accordingly  as  we 
confine  its  direction,  or  increase  the  delicacy  of  our  examination.  Thus,  if 
the  baud  be  moved  in  uncoufined  air,  the  motion  of  the  air  would  not  be 
sensible  to  a person  at  a few  feet  distance ; but  if  a piston  of  the  same 
extent  of  surface  as  the  hand  he  moved  with  the  same  rapidity  in  a tube, 
the  blast  of  air  may  be  distinctly  felt  at  several  yards  distance.  There  is 
no  greater  absolute  amount  of  motion  in  the  air  in  the  second  than  in  the 
first  case,  but  its  direction  is  restrained,  so  as  to  make  its  means  of  detec- 
tion more  facile.  By  carrying  on  this  restraint,  as  in  the  air  gun,  we  get  a 
power  of  detecting  the  motion,  and  of  moving  other  bodies  at  far  greater 
distances.  The  puff  of  air  which  would  in  the  air-gun  project  a bullet  a 
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firmly  coupled  with  the  older  doctrine  of  conservation  of 
matter,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  human  mind  will 
not  stop  there,  but  will  extend  to  the  study  of  Man, 
inferences  analogous  to  those  already  admitted  in  the 
study  of  Nature.  Having  once  recognized  that  tlie  con- 
dition of  the  material  universe,  at  any  one  moment,  is 
simply  the  result  of  every  thing  which  has  happened  at 
all  preceding  moments,  and  that  the  most  trivial  disturb- 
ance would  so  violate  the  general  scheme,  as  to  render 
anarchy  inevitable,  and  that,  to  sever  from  the  total  mass 
even  the  minutest  fragment,  would,  by  dislocating  the 
structure,  bury  the  whole  in  one  common  ruin,  we,  thus 
admitting  the  exquisite  adjustment  of  the  different  parts, 
and  discerning,  too,  in  the  very  beauty  and  completeness 
of  the  design,  the  best  proof  that  it  has  never  been  tam- 
pered with  by  the  Divine  Architect,  who  called  it  into 
being,  in  whose  Omniscience  both  the  plan,  and  the  issue 
of  the  plan,  resided  with  such  clearness  and  unerring 
certainty,  that  not  a stone  in  that  superb  and  symme- 
trical edifice  has  been  touched  since  the  foundation  of 
the  edifice  was  laid,  are,  by  ascending  to  this  pitch  and 
elevation  of  thought,  most  assuredly  advancing  towards 
that  far  higher  step,  which  it  will  remain  for  our  pos- 
terity to  take,  and  which  will  raise  their  view  to  so  com- 
manding a height,  as  to  insure  the  utter  rejection  of 
those  old  and  eminently  irreligious  dogmas  of  super- 
natural interference  with  the  affairs  of  life,  which  super- 
stition has  invented,  and  ignorance  has  bequeathed,  and 
the  present  acceptance  of  which  betokens  the  yet  early 


quarter  of  a mile,  if  allowed  to  escape  without  its  direction  being  restrained, 
as  by  the  bursting  of  a bladder,  would  not  l>e  perceptible  at  a yard  distance, 
though  the  same  absolute  amount  of  motion  be  impressed  on  the  surround- 
ing air.”  Groet'f  Correlalion  of  Physical  Forces,  London,  1855,  pp.  24,  25. 
In  a work  now  issuing  from  the  press,  and  still  unfinished,  it  is  suggested, 
w’ith  considerable  plausibility,  that  Persistence  of  Force  would  bo  a more 
accurate  expression  than  Conservation  of  Force.  See  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s 
First  Principles,  London,  1861,  p.  251.  The  title  of  this  book  gives  an 
inadequate  notion  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals, 
and  of  the  reach  and  subtlety  of  thought  which  characterize  it.  Though 
some  of  the  generalizations  appear  to  me  rather  premature,  no  well-in- 
structed and  disciplined  intellect  can  consider  them  without  admiration  of 
the  remarkable  powers  displayed  by  their  author. 
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condition  of  our  knowledge,  the  penury  of  our  intellec- 
tual resources,  and  the  inveteracy  of  the  prejudices  in 
which  we  are  still  immersed. 

It  is,  therefore,  natural,  that  the  physical  doctrine  of 
indestructibility  applied  to  force  as  well  as  to  matter, 
should  be  essentially  a creation  of  the  present  century, 
notwithstanding  a few  allusions  made  to  it  by  some  ear- 
lier thinkers,  all  of  whom,  however,  groped  vaguely,  and 
without  general  purpose.  No  preceding  age  was  bold 
enough  to  embrace  so  magnidcent  a view  as  a whole, 
nor  had  any  preceding  philosophers  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  nature  to  enable  them  to  defend  such  a con- 
ception, even  had  they  desired  to  entertain  it.  Thus, 
in  the  case  now  before  us,  it  is  evident,  that  while  heat 
was  believed  to  be  material,  it  could  not  be  conceived  as 
a force,  and,  therefore,  no  one  could  grasp  the  theory  of 
its  metamorphosis  into  other  forces;  though  there  are 
passages  in  Bacon  which  prove  that  he  wished  to  iden- 
tify it  with  motion.  It  was  first  necessary  to  abstract 
heat  into  a mere  property  or  afiection  of  matter,  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  doing  this  until  heat  was  better 
understood  in  its  immediate  antecedents,  that  is,  until, 
by  the  aid  of  mathematics,  its  proximate  laws  had  been 
generalized.  But,  with  the  single  exception  of  Newton, 
whose  efforts,  notwithstanding  his  gigantic  powers,  were, 
on  this  subject,  very  unsatisfactory,  and  who,  moreover, 
had  a decided  leaning  towards  the  material  theory,  no 
one  attempted  to  unravel  the  mathematical  laws  of  heat 
till  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Ijam- 
bert  and  Black  began  the  career  which  Prevost  and 
Fourier  followed  up.  The  mind,  having  been  so  slow 
in  mastering  the  preliminaries  and  outworks  of  the  in- 
quiry, was  not  ripe  for  the  far  more  difficult  enterprise 
of  idealizing  heat  itself,  and  so  abstracting  it,  as  to  strip 
it  of  its  material  attributes,  and  leave  to  it  nothing  but 
the  speculative  notion  of  an  immaterial  force. 

From  these  considerations,  which  were  necessary  to 
enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  value  of  what  was 
done  in  Scotland,  it  will  be  seen  how  essential  it  was 
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that  the  laws  of  the  movement  of  heat  should  be  studied 
before  its  nature  was  investigated,  and  before  the  emis- 
sion theory  could  be  so  seriously  attacked  as  to  allow  of 
the  possibility  of  that  great  doctrine  of  the  indestruc- 
tibility of  force,  which,  I make  no  doubt,  is  destined  to 
revolutionize  our  habits  of  thought,  and  to  give  to  future 
speculations  a basis  infinitely  wider  than  any  previously 
kno^vn.  In  regard  to  the  movements  of  heat,  we  owe 
the  laws  of  conduction  and  of  radiation  chiefly  to  France 
and  Geneva,  while  the  laws  of  specific  heat,  and  those  of 
latent  heat,  were  discovered  in  Scotland.  The  doctrine 
of  specific  heat,  though  interesting,  has  not  the  scientific 
importance  which  belongs  to  the  other  departments  of 
this  great  subject;  but  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat  is 
extremely  curious,  not  only  in  itself,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  analogies  it  suggests  with  various  branches  of 
physical  inquiry. 

What  is  termed  latent  heat,  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
heat,  a solid  passes  into  a liquid,  as  ice,  for  instance,  into 
water,  the  conversion  occupies  a longer  time  than  could 
be  explained  by  any  theory  which  had  been  propounded 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Neither 
was  it  possible  to  explain  how  it  is,  that  ice  never  rises 
above  the  temperature  of  32"  until  it  is  actually  melted, 
no  matter  what  the  heat  of  the  adjacent  bodies  may  be. 
There  were  no  means  of  accounting  for  these  circum- 
stances. And  though  practical  men,  being  familiar 
with  them,  did  not  wonder  at  them,  they  caused  groat 
astonishment  among  thinkers,  who  were  accustomed  to 
analyze  events,  and  to  seek  a reason  for  common  and 
every-day  occurrences. 

^on  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Black,  who  was  then  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  turned  his  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject.’“  He  struck  out  a theory  which,  being  eminently 

He  wag  appointed  professor  in  17.56;  and  “it  was  during  hig  re- 
sidence in  Qlasgow,  between  the  years  1759  and  1763,  that  he  brought  to 
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original,  was  violently  attacked,  but  is  now  generally 
admitted.  With  a boldness  and  reach  of  thought  not 
often  equalled,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  when- 
ever a body  loses  some  of  its  consistence,  as  in  the  case 
of  ice  becoming  water,  or  water  becoming  steam,  such 
body  receives  an  amount  of  heat  which  our  senses,  though 
aided  by  the  most  delicate  thermometer,  can  never  detect. 
For,  this  heat  is  absorbed ; we  lose  all  sight  of  it,  and  it 
produces  no  palpable  effect  on  the  material  world,  but 
becomes,  as  it  were,  a hidden  property.  Black,  there- 
fore, called  it  latent  heat,  because,  though  we  conceive 
it  as  an  idea,  we  cannot  trace  it  as  a fact.  The  body  is, 
properly  speaking,  hotter;  and  yet  its  temperature  does 
not  rise.  Directly,  however,  the  foregoing  process  is 
inverted,  that  is  to  say,  directly  the  steam  is  condensed 
into  water,  or  the  water  hardened  into  ice,  the  heat 
returns  into  the  world  of  sense ; it  ceases  to  be  latent, 
and  communicates  itself  to  the  surrounding  objects.  No 
new  heat  has  been  created ; it  has,  indeed,  appeared  and 
disappeared,  so  far  as  our  senses  are  concerned ; but  our 
senses  were  deceived,  since  there  has,  in  truth,  been 
neither  addition  nor  diminution.^^^  That  this  remark- 
able theory  paved  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
destructibility of  force,  will  be  obvious  to  whoever  has 


maturity  those  speculations  concerning  the  combination  of  heat  with 
matter,  which  had  frequently  occupied  a portion  of  his  thoughts.”  Thom- 
son’a  liiatory  of  Chemiatry,  vol.  i.  pp.  319,  320. 

•*'  Mack's  l/cclures  on  Chemistry,  voL  i.  pp.  116,  117 ; and  in  various 
placea  Dr.  Robison,  the  editor  of  these  Lectures,  says,  p.  613,  “Nothing 
could  be  more  simple  than  his  doctrines  of  latent  heat.  The  experience  of 
more  than  a century  had  made  us  consider  the  thermometer  as  a sure  and 
an  accurate  indicator  of  heat,  and  of  all  its  variations.  We  had  learned  to 
distrust  all  others.  Yet,  in  the  liquefaction  and  vaporization  of  bodies,  we 
had  proofs  uncontrovertible  of  the  entrance  of  heat  into  the  bodies.  And 
we  could,  by  suitable  processes,  get  it  out  of  them  again.  Dr.  Black  said 
that  it  was  concealed  in  them, — latet, — it  was  as  much  concealed  as  car- 
bonic acid  is  in  marble,  or  water  in  zeolite,— it  was  concealed  till  Dr.  Black 
detected  it.  He  called  it  Latent  Heat.  He  did  not  mean  by  this  term 
that  it  was  a different  kind  of  heat  from  the  heat  which  expanded  bodies, 
hut  merely  that  it  was  concealed  from  our  sense  of  heat,  and  from  the  ther- 
mometer.” See  also  p.  xxxvii. : “ Philosophers  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  consider  the  thermometer  as  the  surest  means  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  heat  or  fire  in  bodies,  and  they  distrusted  all  others.  ” 
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examined  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  scientific  conceptions  are  generated.  The 
process  is  always  so  slow,  that  no  single  discovery  has 
ever  been  made,  except  by  the  united  labours  of  several 
successive  generations.  In  estimating,  therefore,  what 
each  man  has  done,  we  must  judge  him,  not  by  the 
errors  he  commits,  but  by  the  truths  he  propounds. 
Most  of  his  errors  are  not  really  his  o^vn.  He  inherits 
them  from  his  predecessors ; and  if  he  throws  some  of 
them  off,  we  should  bo  grateful,  instead  of  being  dis- 
satisfied that  he  has  not  rejected  all.  Black,  no  doubt, 
fell  into  the  error  of  regarding  heat  as  a material  sub- 
stance, which  obeys  the  laws  of  chemical  composition.'^ 
But  this  was  merely  an  hypothesis,  which  was  bequeathed 
to  him,  and  with  which  the  existing  state  of  thought 
forced  him  to  encumber  his  theory.  He  inherited  the 
hypothesis,  and  could  not  get  rid  of  his  troublesome 
possession.  The  real  service  which  he  rendered  is,  that, 
in  spite  of  that  hypothesis,  which  clung  to  him  to  the 
last,  he,  far  more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  con- 
tributed towards  the  great  conception  of  idealizing  heat, 
and  thus  enabled  his  successors  to  admit  it  into  the  class 
of  immaterial  and  supersensual  forces.  Once  admitted 
into  that  class,  the  list  of  forces  became  complete ; and 
it  was  comparatively  easy  to  apply  to  the  whole  body  * 
of  force,  the  same  notion  of  indestructibility,  which  had 
previously  been  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  matter. 
But  it  was  hardly  possible  to  effect  this  object,  while 
heat  stood,  as  it  were,  midway  between  force  and  matter, 
yielding  opposite  results  to  different  senses ; amenable  to 
the  touch,  but  invisible  to  the  eye.  What  was  wanting, 
was  to  remove  it  altogether  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
senses,  and  to  admit  that,  though  we  experience  its  effects, 
we  can  only  conceive  its  existence.  Towards  accomplish- 

iia  “ Fluidity  ia  the  consequence  of  a certain  combination  of  calorific, 
matter  with  the  aubstauce  of  aolid  bodies,”  (to.  Ultck'i  Ijtctures,  vol.  i. 
p.  133.  Compare  p.  192,  and  the  remarks  in  Turnern  C/iemintry,  1847, 
vol.  i.  p.  31,  on  Black's  views  of  the  “chemical  combination”  of  heat. 
Among  the  backward  chemists,  we  still  find  traces  of  the  idea  of  heat 
obeying  chemical  laws. 
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ing  this,  Black  took  a prodigious  stride.  Unconscious, 
perhaps,  of  the  remote  tendency  of  his  own  labours,  he 
undermined  that  doctrine  of  material  heat,  which  he 
seemed  to  support.  For,  by  his  advocacy  of  latent  heat, 
he  taught  that  its  movements  constantly  baffle,  not  only 
some  of  our  senses,  but  all  of  them  ; and  that,  while  our 
feelings  make  us  believe  that  heat  is  lost,  our  intellect 
makes  us  believe  that  it  is  not  lost.  Ilere,  we  have 
apparent  destructibility,  and  real  indestructibility.  To 
assert  that  a body  received  heat  without  its  temperature 
rising,  was  to  make  the  understanding  correct  the  toueh, 
and  defy  its  dichites.  It  was  a bold  and  beautiful  para- 
dox, which  required  courage  as  well  as  insight  to  broach, 
and  the  reception  of  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  human 
mind,  because  it  was  an  immense  step  towards  ideal- 
izing matter  into  force.  Some,  indeed,  have  spoken  of 
invisible  matter;  but  that  is  a contradiction  in  terms, 
which  will  never  be  admitted,  as  long  as  the  forms  of 
speech  remain  unchanged.  Nothing  can  be  invisible, 
except  force,  mind,  and  the  Supreme  Cause  of  all.  We 
must,  therefore,  ascribe  to  Black  the  signal  merit  that 
he  first,  in  the  study  of  heat,  impeached  the  authority 
of  the  senses,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  every 
thing  which  was  afterwards  done.  Besides  the  relation 
^ which  his  discovery  bears  to  the  indestructibility  of  force, 
it  is  also  connected  with  one  of  the  most  splendid  achieve- 
ments effected  by  this  generation  in  inorganic  physics ; 
namely,  the  establishment  of  the  identity  of  light  and 
heat.  To  the  senses,  light  and  heat,  though  in  some 
respects  similar,  are  in  most  respects  dissimilar.  Light, 
for  instance,  affects  the  eye,  and  not  the  touch.  Heat 
affects  the  touch,  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  does 
not  affect  the  eye.  The  capital  difference,  however,  be- 
tween them  is,  that  heat,  unlike  light,  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  temperature;  and  this  property  is  so  chanacter- 
istic,  that,  until  our  understandings  are  invigorated  by 
science,  we  cannot  conceive  heat  separated  from  tem- 
perature, but  are  compelled  to  confuse  one  with  the 
other.  Directly,  however,  men  began  to  adopt  the 
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method  followed  by  Black,  and  were  resolved  to  con- 
sider heat  as  supersensual,  they  entered  the  road  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  light  and  heat  being  merely  dif- 
ferent developments  of  the  same. force.  Ignoring  the 
effects  of  heat  on  themselves,  or  on  any  part  of  the 
creation,  which  was  capable  of  feeling  its  temperature, 
and  would  therefore  be  deceived  by  it,  nothing  was  left 
for  them  to  do,  but  to  study  its  effects  on  the  inanimate 
world;  Then,  all  was  revealed.  The  career  of  discovery 
was  fairly  opened ; and  analogies  between  light  and  heat, 
which  even  the  boldest  imagination  had  hardly  suspected, 
were  placed  beyond  a doubt.  To  the  reflection  of  heat, 
which  had  been  formerly  known,  were  now  added,  the 
refraction  of  heat,  its  double  refraction,  its  polarization, 
its  depolarization,  its  circular  polarization,  the  interfer- 
ence of  its  rays,  and  their  retardation ; while,  what  is 
more  remarkable  than  all,  the  march  of  our  knowledge 
on  these  points  was  so  swift,  that  before  the  year  183G 
had  come  to  a close,  the  chain  of  evidence  was  completed 
by  the  empirical  investigations  of  Forbes  and  Melloni, 
they  themselves  little  witting  that  every  thing  which  they 
accomplished  was  prepared  before  they  were  bom,  that 
they  were  but  the  servants  and  followers  of  him  who 
indicated  the  path  in  which  they  trod,  and  that  their 
experiments,  ingenious  as  they  were,  and  full  of  resource, 
were  simply  the  direct  practical  consequence  of  one  of 
those  magnificent  ideas  which  Scotland  has  thrown  upon 
the  world,  and  the  memory  of  which  is  almost  enough 
so  to  bribe  the  judgment,  as  to  tempt  us  to  forget,  that, 
while  the  leading  intellects  of  the  nation  were  engaged 
in  such  lofty  pursuits,  the  nation  itself,  untouched  by 
them,  passed  them  over  with  cold  and  contemptuous  in- 
difference, being  steeped  in  that  deadening  superstition, 
which  turns  a deaf  ear  to  every  sort  of  reason,  and  will 
not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never 
so  wdsely. 

By  thus  considering  the  descent  and  relationship  of 
scientific  conceptions,  we  can  alone  understand  what  we 
really  owe  to  Black’s  discovery  of  latent  heat.  In  regard 
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to  the  method  of  the  discovery,  little  need  be  said,  since 
every  student  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  must  see,  that 
the  discovery  was  of  a kind  for  which  none  of  the  maxims 
of  that  system  had  provided.  As  latent  heat  escapes  the 
senses,  it  could  not  obey  the  rules  of  a philosophy,  which 
grounds  all  truth  on  observation  and  experiment.  The 
subject  of  the  inquiry  being  supersensual,  there  was  no 
scope  for  what  Bacon  called  crucial  experiments  and  se- 
parations of  nature.  The  truth  was  in  the  idea ; experi- 
ments, therefore,  might  illustrate  it,  might  bring  it  up 
to  the  surface,  and  so  enable  men  to  grasp  it,  but  could 
not  prove  it.  And  this,  which  appears  on  the  very  face 
of  the  discovery,  is  confirmed  by  the  express  testimony  of 
Dr.  Thom.son,  who  knew  Black,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  his  pupils.  We  are  assured  by  this 
unimpeachable  witness,  that  Black,  about  the  year  1759, 
began  to  speculate  -concerning  heat ; that  the  result  of 
those  speculations  was  the  theory  of  latent  heat ; that  he 
publicly  taught  that  theory  in  the  year  1761  ; but  that 
the  experiments  which  were  necessary  to  convince  the 
world  of  it  were  not  made  till  1764,'*®  though,  as  I need 
hardly  add,  according  to  the  inductive  method,  it  was 
a breach  of  all  the  rules  of  philosophy  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  theory  three  years  before  the  experiments  were  made, 
and  it  was  a still  greater  breach,  not  only  to  be  satisfied 

'*•  “ So  much  was  he  convinced  of  this,  that  he  taught  the  doctrine  in 
bis  lectures  in  1761,  before  he  had  made  a single  experiment  on  the  subject." 
. . . . “ The  requisite  experiments  were  first  attempted  by  Dr.  Black  in 
1764.”  Thornton's  History  of  Chemittn/,  vol.  i.  p.  324.  See  also  pp.  319, 
320  ; and  on  the  history  of  the  idea  in  lllack's  mind  as  early  as  the  year  n.’id, 
see  the  interesting  extracts  from  his  note-books  in  Robison's  appendix  to 
Black's  Lectures  vol.  i.  pp.  62.5,  526. 

The  statement  by  Dr.  Thomson  refers  to  the  completion,  or  la.st  stage,  of 
the  discovery,  namely  the  vaporific  combination  of  heat.  But  from  a letter 
which  Black  wrote  to  Watt  in  1780  (HiiirheaTt  Life  of  Watt,  Loudon,  1869, 
p.  .303),  it  appears  that  Thomson  has  even  understated  the  question,  and  that 
Black,  instead  of  first  teaching  his  theory  in  1761,  taught  it  three  years 
earlier,  that  is,  six  years  before  the  decisive  experiments  were  made.  “ I 
began,”  writes  Black,  “to  give  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat  in  my  lectures 
at  Glasgow  in  the  winter  1757-.5H,  which,  I believe,  was  the  first  winter  of 
my  lecturing  there  ; or  if  I did  not  give  it  that  winter,  I certainly  gave  it  in 
the  17.58-69  ; aud  I have  delivered  it  every  year  since  that  time  in  my  winter 
lectures,  which  1 continued  to  give  at  Glasgow  until  winter  1766-67,  when 
I began  to  lecture  in  Edinburgh.” 
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with  it,  but  to  have  openly  promulgated  it  as  an  original 
and  unquestionable  truth,  which  explained,  in  a new 
manner,  the  economy  of  the  material  world. 

The  intellect  of  Black  belonged  to  a class,  which,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  almost  universal  in  Scotland, 
but  was  hardly  to  be  found  in  Eneland,  and  which,  for 
want  of  a better  word,  we  are  compelled  to  call  deductive, 
though  fully  admitting  that  even  the  most  deductive 
minds  have  in  them  a largo  amount  of  induction,  since, 
indeed,  without  induction,  the  common  business  of  life 
could  not  be  carried  on.  But  for  the  purposes  of  scientific 
classification,  we  may  say,  that  a man  or  an  age  is  deduc- 
tive, when  the  favourite  process  is  reasoning  from  prin- 
ciples instead  of  reasoning  to  them,  and  when  there  is  a 
tendency  to  underrate  the  value  of  specific  experience. 
That  this  was  the  case  with  the  illustrious  discoverer  of 
latent  heat,  we  have  seen,  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
discovery,  and  from  the  decisive  testimony  of  his  friend 
and  pupil.  And  a further  confirmation  may  be  found  in 
the  circumstance,  that,  having  once  propounded  his  great 
idea,  he,  instead  of  instituting  a long  series  of  laborious 
experiments  by  which  it  might  be  verified  in  its  different 
branches,  preferred  reasoning  from  it  according  to  the 
general  maxims  of  dialectic ; pushing  it  to  its  logical 
consequences,  rather  than  tracking  it  into  regions  where 
the  senses  might  either  confirm  or  refute  it.'“°  By  fol- 
lowing this  process  of  thought,  he  was  led  to  some  beau- 
tiful speculations,  which  are  so  remote  from  experience, 
that  even  now,  with  all  the  additional  resources  of  our 
knowledge,  wc  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  true  or  false. 
Of  this  kind  were  his  views  respecting  the  causes  of  the 
preservation  of  man,  whose  existence  would,  he  thought, 
be  endangered,  except  for  the  power  which  heat  possesses 
of  lying  latent  and  unobserved.  Thus,  for  example,  when 

And  he  distinctly  states  tliat,  even  in  other  matters,  when  he  did 
make  experiments,  their  object  was  to  conhrm  theory,  arid  not  to  suggest  it. 
Thus,  to  give  one  of  many  instances,  in  his  Ltcluret,  vol.  i.  p.  3d4,  he  says, 
respecting  salts,  “ When  we  examine  the  solidity  of  this  reasoning  by  on 
experiment,  we  have  the  pUamre  to  Jind  fact*  agree  exacAy  with  Ute  theory.” 

VOL.  II.  X X 
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a long  and  severe  winter  was  followed  by  sudden  w’armth, 
it  appeared  natural  that  the  ice  and  snow  should  melt 
with  corresponding  suddenness  ; and  if  this  were  to  hap- 
pen, the  result  would  be  such  terrible  inundations,  that  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  for  man  to  escape  from  their 
ravages.  Even  if  he  escaped,  his  works,  that  is,  the  ma- 
terial products  of  his  civilization,  would  perish.  From  this 
catastrophe,  nothing  saves  him  but  the  latent  power  of 
heat.  Owing  to  this  power,  directly  the  ice  and  suow 
begin  to  melt  at  their  surface,  the  heat  enters  their 
structure,  where  a large  part  of  it  remains  in  abeyance, 
and  thus  losing  much  of  its  power,  the  process  of  lique- 
faction is  arrested.  This  dreadful  agent  is  lulled,  and 
becomes  dormant.  It  is  weakened  at  the  outset  of  its 
career,  and  is  laid  up,  as  in  a storehouse,  from  which  it 
can  afterwards  emerge,  gradually,  and  with  safety  to  the 
human  species.*®* 

In  this  way,  as  summer  advances,  a vast  magazine  of 
heat  is  accumulated,  and  is  preserved  in  the  midst  of 
water,  where  it  can  do  man  no  injury,  since,  indeed,  his 
senses  arc  unable  to  feel  it.  There  the  heat  remains 
buried,  until,  in  the  rotation  of  the  seasons,  winter  returns, 
and  the  waters  are  congealed  into  ice.  In  the  process  of 
congelation,  that  treasury  of  heat,  which  had  been  hidden 
all  the  summer,  reappears ; it  ceases  to  be  latent ; and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  striking  the  senses  of  man,  it 
tempers,  on  his  behalf,  the  severity  of  wintei’.  The  faster 
the  water  freezes,  the  faster  the  heat  is  disengaged ; so 
that,  by  virtue  of  this  great  law  of  nature,  cold  actually 
generates  warmth,  and  the  inclemency  of  every  season, 
though  it  cannot  be  hindered,  is  softened  in  proi)ortion  as 
the  inclemency  is  more  thi'eateuing.*®^ 

See  a good  summary  of  this  idea  in  Black' t Ijcctunt  on  Chetniciry, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 18.  Coutr.istiiig  liis  tlieory  of  hejit  with  that  previously  received, 
be  says,  “ But,  were  the  ice  and  snow  to  melt  as  suddenly  as  they  must  iie- 
cessitrily  do,  were  the  former  opinion  of  the  action  of  heat  in  melting  them 
well  founded,  the  torrents  .and  inundations  would  lie  incompar.ibly  mure  ir- 
resistible and  dreadful.  They  would  tear  up  and  sweep  away  every  thing, 
and  that  so  suddenly,  that  mankind  should  have  great  diliiculty  to  escape 
from  their  ravages.” 

“ l)r.  Black  quickly  perceived  the  vast  importance  of  this  discovery ; 
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Thus,  again,  inasmuch  as  heat  becomes  latent,  and 
flies  from  the  senses,  not  only  when  ice  is  passing  into 
water,  but  also  when  water  is  passing  into  steam,  we  find 
in  this  latter  circumstance,  one  of  the  reasons  why  man 
and  other  animals  can  live  in  the  tropics,  which,  but  for 
this,  would  be  deserted.  They  are  constantly  suffering 
from  the  heat  which  is  collected  in  their  bodies,  and 
which,  considered  by  itself,  is  enough  to  destroy  them. 
But  this  heat  causes  thirst,  and  they  consequently  swal- 
low great  quantities  of  fluid,  much  of  which  exudes 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin  in  the  form  of  vapour. 
And  as,  according  to  the  theory  of  latent  heat,  vapour 
cannot  be  produced  without  a vast  amount  of  heat  being 
buried  within  it,  such  vapour  absorbs  and  cames  off  from 
the  body,  that  which,  if  left  in  the  system,  would  prove 
fatal.  To  this  we  must  add,  that,  in  the  tropics,  the 
evaporation  of  water  is  necessarily  rapid,  and  the  vapour 
which  Ls  thus  produced,  becomes  another  storehouse  of 
heat,  and  a vehicle  by  which  it  is  removed  from  the 
earth,  and  prevented  from  unduly  interfering  with  the 
economy  of  life.'®® 


and  took  a pleasure  in  laying  before  hie  students  a view  of  the  extensive 
and  beneficial  effects  of  this  habitude  of  heat  iu  the  economy  of  nature.  He 
made  them  remark  how,  by  this  means,  there  was  accumulated,  during  the 
summer  season,  a vast  magazine  of  heat,  which,  by  gradu.ally  emerging, 
during  congelation,  from  the  water  which  covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  serves 
to  temper  the  deadly  cold  of  winter.  Were  it  not  for  this  quantity  of  heat, 
amouuting  to  14.5  degrees,  which  emerges  from  every  particle  of  water  as  it 
freezes,  and  which  diffuses  itself  through  the  atmosphere,  the  sun  would  no 
sooner  go  a few  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  than  we  should  feel 
all  the  horrors  of  winter."  Itubison't  Preface  to  lilack't  Lecturee,  vol.  i. 
p.  xxxviii. 

As  I am  writing  an  account  of  Black's  views,  and  not  a criticism  of 
them,  I shall  give  them,  without  comment,  in  his  own  words,  and  in  the 
words  of  one  of  his  pupils.  “ Here  we  can  also  trace  another  magnificent 
train  of  changes,  which  are  nicely  accommodated  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  globe  In  the  equatorhil  regions,  the  oppressive  heat  of  the 
sun  is  prevented  from  a destructive  accuinulatiou  by  co])iou8  evaporation. 
The  waters,  stored  with  their  vaporific  heat,  are  thus  carried  aloft  into  the 
atmosphere,  till  the  rarest  of  the  vapour  reaches  the  very  cold  regions  of  the 
air,  which  immediately  forms  a small  portion  of  it  into  a fleecy  cloud.  This 
also  further  tempers  the  scorching  heat  by  its  opacity,  performing  the  ac- 
ceptable office  of  a screen.  From  thence,  the  clouds  are  carried  to  the 
inland  countries,  to  form  the  sources  iu  the  mountains,  which  arc  to  supply 
the  numberless  streams  that  water  the  fields.  Aud,  by  the  steady  operation 
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From  these  and  many  other  arguments,  all  of  which 
■were  so  essentially  speculative,  and  dealt  with  such  hidden 
processes  of  nature,  that  even  now  we  are  not  justified 
either  in  confidently  admitting  them  or  in  positively  deny- 
ing them,  Black  was  led  to  that  great  doctrine  of  the  inde- 
structibility of  hcat,'^  which,  as  I have  pointed  out,  has, 
in  its  connexion  with  the  indestructibility  offeree,  a moral 
and  social  importance  even  superior  to  its  scientific  value. 
Though  the  evidence  of  which  he  was  possessed  was  far 
more  scanty  than  what  we  now  have,  he,  by  the  reach  of 
his  commanding  intellect,  rather  than  by  the  number  and 
accuracy  of  his  facts,  became  so  penetrated  with  a con- 
viction of  the  stability  of  physical  affairs,  that  he  not 
only  applied  that  idea  to  the  subtle  phenomena  of  heat, 
but,  what  was  much  harder  to  do,  he  applied  it  to  cases 
in  which  heat  so  entirely  escapes  the  senses,  that  man  has 
no  cognizance  of  it,  except  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination.  According  to  his  view,  heat  passes  through 
an  immense  variety  of  changes,  during  which  it  appears 
to  be  lost ; changes  which  no  eye  can  ever  see,  which  no 
touch  can  ever  experience,  and  which  no  instrument 
can  ever  measure.  Still,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these 


of  causes,  which  arc  tolerably  unifomi,  the  greater  part  of  the  vapours  pass 
on  to  the  circumpolar  regions,  there  to  descend  in  rains  and  dews ; and  in 
this  beneficent  conversion  into  rain,  by  the  cold  of  those  regions,  each  par- 
ticle of  steam  gives  up  the  7(X)  or  800  degrees  of  heat  which  were  latent  in 
it.  These  are  immediately  diffused,  and  soften  the  rigour  of  those  less  com- 
fortable climates.”  . . . “ I am  persuaded  that  the  heat  al>sorbed  in  spon- 
taneous evaporation  greatly  contnbutes  to  enable  animals  to  bear  the  heat 
of  the  tropical  climates,  where  the  thermometer  frequently  continues  to 
show  the  temperature  of  the  human  body.  Such  heats,  indeed,  are  barely 
supportable,  and  enervate  the  animal,  making  it  lazy  and  indolent,  indulg- 
ing in  the  most  relaxed  postures,  and  avoiding  every  exertion  of  body  or 
mind.  The  inhabitants  are  induced  to  drink  large  draughts  of  diluting 
liquors,  which  transude  through  their  pores  most  copiously,  carrying  off 
with  them  a vast  deal  of  this  troublesome  and  exhausting  heat.  There  is  in 
the  body  itself  a continual  laboratory,  or  manufacture  of  heat,  and,  were  the 
surrounding  air  of  such  a temperature  as  not  to  carry  it  off,  it  would  soon 
accumulate  so  as  to  destroy  life.  The  excessive  perspiration,  supplied  by 
diluting  draughts,  performs  the  same  office  as  the  cold  air  without  the 
tropics,  in  guarding  us  from  this  fatal  accumulation."  Black't  Lectures, 
vol.  i.  pp.  xlvi.  214. 

See  his  strong  protest  against  the  notion  that  beat  is  ever  destroyed, 
in  his  Lectures,  vol.  l pp.  12S,  126,  164,  165. 
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changes,  it  remains  intact.  From  it  nothing  can  be 
taken,  and  to  it  nothing  can  he  added.  In  one  of  those 
fine  passages  of  his  Lectures,  which,  badly  reported 
as  they  are,*®“  bear  the  impress  of  his  elevated  genius. 
Black,  after  stating  what  would  probably  happen,  if  the 
total  amount  of  heat  existing  in  the  world  were  to  be 
diminished,  proceeds  to  speculate  on  the  consequences  of 
its  being  increased.  Were  it  possible  for  any  power  to 
add  to  it  ever  so  little,  it  would  at  once  overstep  its 
bounds  ; the  equilibrium  would  be  disturbed ; the  frame- 
work of  affairs  would  be  disjointed.  The  evil  rapidly 
increasing,  and  acting  with  accumulated  force,  nothing 
would  be  able  to  stop  its  ravages.  It  must  continue  to 
gain  ground,  till  all  other  principles  are  absorbed  and 
conquered.  Sweeping  on,  unhindered,  and  irresistible, 
before  it,  every  animal  must  perish,  the  whole  vegetable 
world  must  disappear,  the  waters  must  pass  into  vapour, 
and  the  solid  parts  of  the  globe  be  merged  and  melted, 
until,  at  length,  the  glorious  fabric,  loosened  and  dis- 
solved, would  fall  away,  and  return  to  that  original  chaos 
out  of  which  it  had  been  evolved.^®® 

These,  like  many  other  of  the  speculations  of  this 
great  thinker,  will  find  small  favour  with  those  purely 
inductive  philosophers,  who  not  only  suppose,  perhaps 
rightly,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  in  its  beginning  built 
upon  facts,  but  who  countenance,  what  seems  to  me,  the 


*“  They  were  published  after  his  death  from  such  scanty  materials,  that 
their  editor.  Dr.  Robison,  says  (Pnfact  to  Black't  Lectitra,  vol.  i.  p.  x.) : 
“ Wheu  I then  entered  seriously  on  the  task,  I found  that  the  notes  were 
(with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a score  of  lectures)  in  the  same  imperfect 
condition  that  they  had  been  in  from  the  beginning,  consisting  entirely  of 
single  leaves  of  paper,  in  octavo,  full  of  erasions,  iuterliiiings,  and  altera- 
tions of  every  kind ; so  that,  in  many  places,  it  was  not  very  certain  which 
of  several  notes  was  to  be  chosen.” 

“ On  the  other  hand,  were  the  heat  which  at  present  cherishes  and 
enlivens  this  globe,  allowed  to  increase  beyond  the  bounds  at  present  pre- 
scril>ed  to  it ; beside  the  destruction  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which 
would  be  the  immediate  and  inevitable  consequence,  the  water  would  lose 
its  present  form,  and  assume  that  of  an  elastic  vapour  like  air ; the  solid 
parts  of  the  globe  would  be  melted  and  confounded  together,  or  mixed  with 
the  air  and  water  in  smoke  and  vapour ; and  nature  would  return  to  the 
original  chaos.”  Black' $ Ledwra,  vol.  i.  pp.  246,  247. 
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very  dangerous  opinion,  that  every  increase  of  knowledge 
must  be  preceded  by  an  increase  of  facts.  To  such  men 
it  will  appear,  that  Black  had  far  better  have  occupied 
himself  in  making  new  observations,  or  devising  new  ex- 
periments, than  in  thus  indulging  his  imagination  in 
wild  and  unprofitable  dreams.  They  will  think,  that 
these  flights  of  fancy  are  suitable,  indeed,  to  the  poet, 
but  unworthy  of  that  severe  accuracy,  and  of  that  close 
attention  to  facts,  which  ought  to  characterize  a philoso- 
pher. In  England,  especially,  there  is,  among  physical 
inquirers,  an  avowed  determination  to  separate  philosophy 
from  poetry,  and  to  look  upon  them,  not  only  as  different, 
but  as  hostile.  Among  that  class  of  thinkers,  whoso  zeal 
and  ability  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  to  whom  we  owe 
almost  unbounded  obligations,  there  does  undoubtedly 
exist  a very  strong  opinion,  that,  in  their  own  pursuit, 
the  imagination  is  extremely  dangerous,  as  leading  to 
speculations,  of  which  the  basis  is  not  yet  assured,  and 
generating  a desire  to  catch  too  eagerly  at  distant  glimpses 
before  the  intermediate  ground  has  been  traversed.  That 
the  imagination  has  this  tendency  is  undeniable.  But  they 
who  object  to  it  on  this  account,  and  who  would,  therefore, 
divorce  poetry  from  philosophy,  have,  I apprehend,  taken 
a too  limited  view  of  the  functions  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  truth  is  obtained.  There  is, 
in  poetry,  a divine  and  prophetic  power,  and  an  insight 
into  the  turn  and  aspect  of  things,  which,  if  properly  used, 
would  make  it  the  ally  of  science  instead  of  the  enemy. 
By  the  poet,  nature  is  contemplated  on  the  side  of  the 
emotions;  by  the  man  of  science,  on  the  side  of  the  under- 
standing. But  the  emotions  are  as  much  a part  of  us 
as  the  understanding  ; they  are  as  truthful ; they  are  as 
likely  to  be  right.  Though  their  view  is  different,  it  is 
not  capricious.  They  obey  fixed  laws ; they  follow  an 
orderly  and  uniform  coiu^e ; they  run  in  sequences ; they 
have  their  logic  and  method  of  inference.  Poetry,  there- 
fore, is  a part  of  philosophy,  simply  because  the  emotions 
are  a part  of  the  mind.  If  the  man  of  science  despises 
their  teaching,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  He  has  only 
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half  his  weapons ; his  arsenal  is  unfilled.  Conquests,  in- 
deed, he  may  make,  because  his  native  strength  may 
compensate  the  defects  of  his  equipment.  But  his  suc- 
cess would  be  more  complete  and  more  rapid,  if  he  were 
properly  furnished  and  made  ready  for  the  battle.  And 
I cannot  but  regard  as  the  worst  intellectual  symptom  of 
this  great  countiy,  what  I must  venture  to  call  the  im- 
perfect education  of  physical  philosophers,  as  exhibited 
both  in  their  writings  and  in  their  trains  of  thought. 
This  is  the  more  serious,  because  they,  as  a body,  form 
the  most  important  class  in  England,  whether  we  look  at 
their  ability,  or  at  the  benefits  we  have  received  from 
them,  or  at  the  influence  they  are  exercising,  and  are 
likely  to  exercise,  over  the  progress  of  society.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  concealed,  that  they  display  an  inor- 
dinate respect  for  experiments,  an  undue  love  of  minute 
detail,  and  a disposition  to  overrate  the  inventors  of  new 
instruments,  and  the  discoverers  of  new,  but  often  insig- 
nificant, facts.  Their  predecessors  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  using  hypotheses  more  boldly,  and  by  indulg- 
ing their  imagination  more  frequently,  did  certainly  efifect 
greater  things,  in  comparison  with  the  then  state  of 
knowledge,  than  our  contemporaries,  with  much  superior 
resources,  have  been  able  to  achieve.  The  magnificent 
generalisations  of  Newton  and  Harvey  could  never  have 
been  completed  in  an  age  absorbed  in  one  unvarying 
round  of  experiments  and  observations.  We  are  in  that 
predicament,  that  our  facts  have  outstripped  our  know- 
ledge, and  arc  now  encumbering  its  march.  The  publi- 
cations of  our  scientific  institutions,  and  of  our  scientific 
authors,  overflow  with  minute  and  countless  details,  which 
perplex  the  judgment,  and  which  no  memory  can  retain. 
In  vain  do  we  demand  that  they  should  bo  generalized, 
and  reduced  into  order.  Instead  of  that,  the  heap  con- 
tinues to  swell.  We  want  ideas,  and  we  get  more  facts. 
We  hear  constantly  of  what  nature  is  doing,  but  we 
rarely  hear  of  what  man  is  thinking.  Owing  to  the  in- 
defatigable industry  of  this  and  the  preceding  century, 
we  are  in  possession  of  a huge  and  incoherent  mass  of 
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observ'ations,  which  have  been  stored  up  with  great  care, 
but  which,  until  they  are  connected  by  some  presiding 
idea,  will  be  utterly  useless.  The  most  effective  w’ay  of 
turning  them  to  account,  would  be  to  give  more  scope  to 
the  imagination,  and  incorporate  the  spirit  of  poetry  with 
the  spirit  of  science.  By  this  means,  our  philosophers 
would  double  their  resources,  instead  of  working,  as  now, 
maimed,  and  with  only  half  their  nature.  They  fear  the 
imagination,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  form  hasty 
theories.  But,  surely,  all  our  faculties  are  needed  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  we  cannot  be  justified  in  discredit- 
ing any  part  of  the  human  mind.  And  I can  hardly 
doubt,  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  w'e,  in  England, 
made  such  wonderful  discoveries  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  because  that  century  was  also  the  great 
age  of  English  poetry.  The  two  mightiest  intellects 
our  country  has  produced  are  Shakspeare  and  Newton; 
and  that  Shakspeare  should  have  preceded  Newton  was, 
I believe,  no  casual  or  unmeaning  event.  Shakspeare 
and  the  poets  sowed  the  seed,  which  Newton  and  the 
philosophers  reaped.  Discarding  the  old  scholastic  and 
theological  pursuits,  they  drew  attention  to  nature,  and 
thus  became  the  real  founders  of  all  natural  science. 
They  did  even  more  than  this.  They  first  impregnated 
the  mind  of  England  with  bold  and  lofty  conceptions. 
They  taught  the  men  of  their  generation  to  crave  after 
the  unseen.  They  taught  them  to  pine  for  the  ideal,  and 
to  rise  above  the  visible  world  of  sense.  In  this  way,  by 
cultivating  the  emotions,  tliey  opened  one  of  the  paths 
which  lead  to  truth.  The  impetus  which  they  communi- 
cated, survived  their  own  day,  and,  like  all  great  move- 
ments, was  felt  in  every  department  of  thought.  But  now 
it  is  gone;  and,  unless  I am  greatly  mistaken,  physical 
science  is  at  present  suffering  from  its  absence.  Since  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  have  had  no  poet  of  the  highest 
order,  though  Shelley,  had  he  lived,  would  perhaps  have 
become  one.  lie  had  something  of  that  burning  passion, 
that  sacred  fire,  which  kindles  the  soul,  as  though  it  came 
fresh  from  the  altar  of  the  gods.  But  he  was  cut  off  in 
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his  early  prime,  when  his  splendid  genius  was  still  in  its 
dawn.  If  we  except  his  immature,  though  marvellous, 
efforts,  wo  may  assuredly  say,  that,  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years,  England  has  produced  no  poetry  which  bears 
those  unmistakable  marks  of  inspiration  which  we  find 
in  Spenser,  in  Shakspeare,  and  in  Milton.  The  result  is, 
that  we,  separated  by  so  long  an  interval  from  those 
great  feeders  of  the  imagination,  who  nurtured  our  an- 
cestors, and  being  unable  to  enter  fully  into  the  feelings 
of  poets,  who  wrote  when  nearly  all  opinions,  and,  there- 
fore, nearly  all  forms  of  emotion,  were  very  different  to 
whiit  they  now  are,  cannot  possibly  sympathize  with 
those  immortal  productions  so  closely  as  their  contem- 
poraries did.  The  noble  English  poetry  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  is  read  more  than  ever, 
but  it  does  not  colour  our  thoughts ; it  does  not  shape  our 
understandings,  as  it  shaped  the  understandings  of  our 
forefathers.  Eetween  us  and  them  is  a chasm,  which  we 
cannot  entirely  bridge.  Wo  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
associations  amid  which  those  poems  were  composed,  that 
they  do  not  fla.sh  upon  us  with  that  reality  and  distinct- 
ness of  aim,  which  they  would  have  done,  had  we  lived 
when  they  were  written.  Their  garb  is  strange,  and 
belongs  to  another  time.  Not  merely  their  dialect  and 
their  dress,  but  their  very  complexion  and  their  inmost 
sentiments,  tell  of  bygone  days,  of  which  we  have  no 
firm  hold.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a certain  ornamental 
culture,  which  the  most  highly  educated  persons  receive 
from  the  literature  of  the  past,  and  by  which  they  some- 
times refine  their  taste,  and  sometimes  enlarge  their  ideas. 
But  the  real  culture  of  a great  people,  that  which  supplies 
each  generation  with  its  principal  strength,  consists  of 
what  it  learnt  from  the  generation  immediately  preceding. 
Though  we  are  often  unconscious  of  the  process,  we  build 
nearly  all  our  conceptions  on  the  basis  recognized  by 
those  who  went  just  before  us.  Our  closest  contact  is, 
not  with  our  forefathers,  but  with  our  fathers.  To  them 
we  are  linked  by  a genuine  affinity,  which,  being  spon- 
taneous, costs  us  no  effort,  and  from  which,  indeed,  we 
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cannot  escape.  We  inherit  their  notions,  and  modify 
them,  just  as  they  modified  the  notions  of  their  predeces- 
sors. At  each  successive  modification,  something  is  lost 
and  something  is  gained,  until,  at  length,  the  original 
type  almost  disappears.  Therefore  it  is,  that  ideas  enter- 
tained several  generations  ago,  bear  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  us,  as  ideas  preserved  in  a foreign  literature.  In 
both  cases,  the  ideas  may  adorn  our  knowledge,  but  they 
are  never  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  our  minds,  as 
to  be  the  knowledge  it.self.  The  assimilation  is  incom- 
plete, because  the  sympathy  is  incomplete.  We  have 
now  no  great  poets ; and  our  poverty  in  this  re.spect  is 
not  compensated  by  the  fact,  that  we  once  had  them,  and 
that  we  may,  and  do,  read  their  works.  The  movement 
has  gone  by ; the  charm  is  broken ; the  bond  of  union, 
though  not  cancelled,  is  seriously  weakened.  Hence,  our 
age,  great  as  it  is,  and,  in  nearly  all  respects,  greater  than 
any  the  world  has  yet  seen,  has,  notwithstanding  its  large 
and  generous  sentiments,  its  unexampled  toleration,  its  love 
of  liberty,  and  its  profuse,  and  almost  reckless,  charity,  a 
certain  material,  unimaginative,  and  unheroic  character, 
which  has  made  several  observers  tremble  for  the  future. 
So  far  as  I can  understand  our  present  condition,  I do  not 
participate  in  these  fears,  because  I believe  that  the  good 
we  have  already  gained,  is  l>eyond  all  comparison  greater 
than  what  we  have  lost.  But  that  something  has  been 
lost,  is  unquestionable.  We  have  lost  much  of  that 
imagination,  which,  though,  in  practical  life,  it  often  mis- 
leads, is,  in  .speculative  life,  one  of  the  highest  of  all 
qualities,  being  suggestive  as  well  as  creative.  Even 
practically,  we  should  cherish  it,  because  the  commerce 
of  the  affections  mainly  depends  on  it.  It  is,  however, 
declining;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  increasing  refine- 
ment of  society  accustoms  us  more  and  more  to  suppress 
our  emotions,  lest  they  should  be  disagreeable  to  others. 
And  as  the  play  of  the  emotions  is  the  chief  study  of  the 
poet,  we  see,  in  this  circumstance,  another  reason  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  rival  that  great  body  of  poetry  which 
our  ancestors  possessed.  Therefore,  it  is  doubly  incum- 
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bent  on  physical  philosophers  to  cultivate  the  imagina- 
tion. It  is  a duty  they  owe  to  their  oum  pursuits,  which 
would  be  enriched  and  invigorated  by  such  an  enlarge- 
ment of  their  resources.  It  is  also  a duty  which  they 
owe  to  society  in  general ; since  they,  whose  intellectual 
influence  is  already  greater  than  that  of  any  other  class, 
and  whose  authority  is  perceptibly  on  the  increase,  might 
have  power  enough  to  correct  the  most  serious  deficiency 
of  the  present  age,  and  to  make  us  some  amends  for  our 
inability  to  produce  such  a splendid  imaginative  literature 
as  that  which  our  forefathers  created,  and  in  which  the 
choicest  spirits  of  the  seventeenth  century  did,  if  I may 
so  say,  dwell  and  have  their  being. 

If,  therefore.  Black  had  done  nothing  more  than  set 
the  example  of  a great  physical  philosopher  giving  free 
scope  to  the  imagination,  he  would  have  conferred  upon 
us  a boon,  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  over- 
rate. And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that,  before  he  died, 
that  department  of  inorganic  physics,  which  he  culti- 
vated with  such  success,  was  taken  up  by  another  emi- 
nent Scotchman,  who  pursued  exactly  the  same  plan, 
though  with  somewhat  inferior  genius.  I allude,  of 
course,  to  Leslie,  whose  researches  on  heat  are  well 
known  to  those  who  are  occupied  with  this  subject ; 
while,  for  our  present  purpose,  they  are  chiefly  interest- 
ing, as  illustrating  that  peculiar  method  which,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  seemed  essential  to  the  Scotch  mind. 

About  thirty  years  after  Black  propounded  his  fa- 
mous theory  of  heat,  Leslie  began  to  investigate  the 
same  topic,  and,  in  1804,  published  a special  dissertation 
upon  it.'®^  In  that  work,  and  in  some  papers  in  his 
Treatises  on  Philosophy,  are  contained  his  views,  several 


Mr.  N.ipier,  in  his  Memoir/  of  Ledie,  pp.  16,  17  (prefixed  to 
TrentiM*  on  PAilo»opii>/,  Edinb.  1838),  mys,  that  he  “composed  the  bulk 
of  his  celebrated  work  on  Heat  in  the  years  1801  and  1802;"  but  that, 
in  1793,  he  propounded  “some  of  its  theoretical  opinions,  ns  well  as  the 
germs  of  its  discoveries."  It  appears,  however,  from  his  own  statement, 
that  he  was  making  experiments  on  heat,  at  all  events,  ns  early  as  1791. 
See  Ledie'i  Exfierimental  Inquiry  into  tlte  Mature  and  Propayation  of  Heat, 
Loudon,  1804,  p.  409. 
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of  which  are  now  known  to  be  inaccurate,*“  though 
some  are  of  sufficient  value  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  science.  Such  was  his  generalization  respecting 
the  connexion  between  the  radiation  of  heat  and  its  re- 
flection ; bodies  which  reflect  it  most,  radiating  it  least, 
and  those  which  radiate  it  most,  reflecting  it  least. 
Such,  too,  was  another  wide  conclusion,  which  the  best 
inquirers  have  since  confirmed,  namely,  that,  while  heat 
is  radiating  from  a body,  the  intensity  of  each  ray  is  as 
the  sine  of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  surface  of 
that  body. 

These  were  important  steps,  and  they  were  the  result 
of  experiments,  preceded  by  large  and  judicious  hypo- 
theses. In  relation,  however,  to  the  economy  of  nature, 
considered  as  a whole,  they  are  of  small  account,  in  com- 
parison with  what  Leslie  efiected  towards  consolidating 
the  great  idea  of  light  and  heat  being  identical,  and 
thus  preparing  his  contemporaries  for  that  theory  of  the 
interchange  of  forces,  which  is  the  capital  intellectual 
achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe,  that,  with  all  his  ardour,  he  could  not 
go  beyond  a certain  length.  He  was  so  hampered  by 
the  material  tendencies  of  his  time,  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  conceive  heat  as  a purely  super-sensual 
force,  of  which  temperature  was  the  external  manifesta- 
tion.*^® For  this,  the  age  was  barely  ripe.  We,  accord- 
ingly, find  him  asserting,  that  heat  is  an  elastic  fluid, 
extremely  subtle,  but  still  a fluid.*®*  His  real  merit 
was,  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  beset 
his  path,  he  firmly  seized  the  great  truth,  that  there  is 
no  fundamental  difference  between  light  and  heat.  As 
he  puts  it,  each  is  merely  a metamorphosis  of  the  other. 

For  specimens  of  gome  of  his  most  indefensible  speculations,  see 
Ledie’s  T rtalUa  on  Philotophy,  pp.  3S,  43. 

Though  he  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  two.  “It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  term  heat  is  of  ambiguous  import,  denoting 
either  a certain  sensation,  or  the  external  cause  which  excites  it.”  Ltdie 
on  Heat,  p.  137. 

“ Heat  is  an  elastic  fluid  extremely  subtle  and  active.”  Ledie  on 
Heat,  p.  150.  At  p.  31,  “calorific  and  frigorific  fluid.”  Sec  also  pp.  143, 
144 ; and  the  attempt  to  measure  its  elasticity,  in  pp.  177,  17ti. 
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Heat  is  light  in  complete  repose.  Light  is  heat  in  rapid 
motion.  Directly  light  is  combined  with  a body,  it  be- 
comes heat ; but  when  it  is  thrown  oflf  from  that  body, 
it  again  becomes  light.*®^ 

Whether  this  is  true  or  false,  we  cannot  tell;  and 
many  years,  perhaps  many  generations,  will  have  to 
elapse,  before  we  shall  be  able  to  tell.  ]3ut  the  service 
rendered  by  Leslie  is  quite  independent  of  the  accuracy 
of  his  opinion,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  light  and  heat 
are  interchanged.  That  they  are  interchanged,  is  the 
essential  and  paramount  idea.  And  we  must  remember, 
that  he  made  this  idea  the  basis  of  his  researches,  at 
a period  when  some  very  important  facts,  or,  I should 
rather  say,  some  very  conspicuous  facts,  were  opposed  to 
it;  while  the  main  facts  which  favoured  it  were  still 
unknown.  When  he  composed  his  work,  the  analogies 
between  light  and  heat,  with  which  we  are  now  ac- 
quainted, had  not  been  discovered ; no  one  being  aware, 
that  double  refraction,  polarization,  and  other  curious 
properties,  are  common  to  both.  To  grasp  so  wide  a 
truth  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles,  was  a rare  stroke  of 
sagacity.  But,  on  account  of  the  obstacles,  the  induc- 
tive mind  of  England  refused  to  receive  the  truth,  as  it 
was  not  generalized  from  a survey  of  all  the  facts.  And 
Leslie,  unfortunately  for  himself,  died  too  soon  to  enjoy 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  empirical  corro- 
boration of  his  doctrine  by  direct  experiment,  although 
he  clearly  perceived,  that  the  march  of  discovery,  in  re- 
ference to  polarization,  was  leading  the  scientific  world 
to  a point,  of  which  his  keen  eye  had  discerned  the 
nature,  when,  to  others,  it  was  an  almost  invisible  speck, 
dim  in  the  distant  oflBng.'*“ 

■*'  “ Heat  is  onlj  light  in  the  state  of  combination.”  LfdU  on  Iltat, 
p.  162.  “Heat  in  the  state  of  emission  constitutes  light."  p.  174.  “It 
is,  therefore,  the  same  subtle  matter,  that,  according  to  its  different  modes 
of  existence,  constitutes  either  heat  or  light.  Projected  with  rapid  celerity, 
it  forms  light ; in  the  state  of  combination  with  bodies  it  acts  as  heat." 
p.  188.  See  also  p.  403,  “ different  states  of  the  same  identical  substance.” 
In  1814,  that  is  ten  years  after  his  great  work  was  published,  and 
about  twenty  years  after  it  was  begun,  he  writes  from  Paris  : “ My  book 
on  heat  is  letter  known”  here  “ than  in  England.  1 was  even  reminded 
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In  regard  to  the  method  adopted  by  Leslie,  he  as- 
sures us,  that,  in  assuming  the  principles  from  which  he 
reasoned,  he  derived  great  aid  from  poetry ; for  he  knew 
that  the  poets  are,  after  their  own  manner,  consummate 
observers,  and  that  their  united  observations  form  a trea- 
sury of  truths,  which  are  nowise  inferior  to  the  truths  of 
science,  and  of  which  science  must  either  avail  herself, 
or  else  suffer  from  neglecting  them.^“  To  apply  these 
truths  rightly,  and  to  tit  them  to  the  exigencies  of  phy- 
sical inquiry,  is,  no  doubt,  a most  difficult  task,  since  it 
involves  nothing  less  than  holding  the  balance  between 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  emotions  and  the  under- 
standing. Like  all  great  enterprises,  it  is  full  of  danger, 
and,  if  undertaken  by  an  ordinary  mind,  would  certainly 
fail.  But  there  are  two  circumstances  which  make  it 
less  dangerous  in  our  time,  than  in  any  earlier  period. 
The  first  circumstance  is,  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
human  understanding,  and  its  right  to  judge  all  theories 
for  itself,  is  now  more  generally  admitted  than  ever ; so 
that  tlicre  can  be  little  fear  of  our  leaning  to  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  allowing  poetry  to  encroach  on  science. 
The  other  circumstance  is,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature  is  much  greater  than  that  possessed  by 
any  previous  age ; and  there  is,  consequently,  less  risk 

of  some  passages  in  it  which  in  England  were  considered  as  fanciful,  but 
which  the  recent  discoveries  on  the  polarity  of  light  have  confirmed.”  Xa- 
pieft  Memoirs  of  Leslie^  p.  28,  prefixed  to  Leslie's  Philosophical  Treatises, 
edit.  Edinb.  1838.  Leslie  died  in  1832  (p.  40);  and  the  decisive  experi- 
ments of  Forbes  and  Melloni  were  made  between  1834  and  1836. 

lu  xhe  easiest  mode  of  conceiving  the  subject,  is  to  consider  the  heat 
that  penneates  all  bodies,  and  unites  with  them  in  various  proportions,  as 
merely  the  subtle  fluid  of  light  in  a state  of  combination.  When  forcibly 
discharged,  or  suddenly  elicited  from  any  substance,  it  again  resumes  its 
radiant  splendour.”  . . . . “ The  same  notion  was  embraced  by  the  poets, 

and  gives  sublimity  to  their  finest  odes.” “ Those  poetical  images 

which  have  descended  to  our  own  times,  were  hence  founded  on  a close  ob- 
servation of  nature.  Modern  philosophy  need  not  disdain  to  adopt  them, 
and  has  only  to  expand  and  reduce  to  precision  the  original  conceptions.” 
Jjeslie's  Treatises  on  J'hilosophi/,  pp.  308,  309,  Again,  at  p.  416  : “ This  is 
not  the  first  occasion  in  which  we  have  to  admire,  through  the  veil  of 
poetical  imagery,  the  sagacity  and  penetration  of  those  early  sages.  It 
would  be  weakness  to  expect  nice  conclusions  in  the  infancy  of  science;  but 
it  is  arrogant  presumption  to  regard  all  the  efforts  of  unaided  genius  with 
disdain.” 
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of  the  imagination  leading  us  into  error,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  a large  number  of  well-ascertained  truths,  which 
we  can  confront  with  every  speculation,  no  matter  how 
plausible  or  ingenious  it  may  appear. 

On  both  these  grounds,  Leslie  was,  I apprehend, 
justified  in  taking  the  course  which  ho  did.  At  all 
events,  it  is  certain,  that,  by  following  it,  he  came  nearer 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible,  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  most  advanced  scientific  thinkers  of  our 
day.  lie  distinctly  recognized  that,  in  the  material 
world,  there  is  neither  break  nor  pause;  so  that  what 
we  call  the  divisions  of  nature  have  no  existence,  except 
in  our  minds.’®*  He  was  even  almost  prepared  to  do 
away  with  that  imaginary  difference  between  the  organic 
and  inorganic  world,  which  still  troubles  many  of  our 
physicists,  and  prevents  them  from  comprehending  the 
unity  and  uninterrupted  march  of  affairs.  They,  with 
their  old  notions  of  inanimate  matter,  are  unable  to  see 
that  all  matter  is  living,  and  that  what  we  term  death  is 
a mere  expression  by  whibh  we  signify  a fresh  foi-m  of 
life.  Towards  this  conclusion,  all  our  knowledge  is  now 
converging  ; and  it  is  certainly  no  small  merit  in  Leslie, 
that  he,  sixty  years  ago,  when  really  comprehensive  views, 
embracing  the  whole  creation,  were  scarcely  known 
among  scientific  men,  should  have  strongly  insisted  that 
all  forces  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  wo  have  no  right 
to  distinguish  between  them,  as  if  some  were  living,  and 
others  were  dead.’®® 

Wo  owe  much  to  him,  by  whom  such  views  were 
advocated.  But  they  were  then,  and,  in  a certain, 

“ We  should  recollect  that,  in  all  her  productions,  Nature  exhibits  a 
chain  of  perpetual  gradation,  and  that  the  systematic  divisions  and  limita- 
tions am  entirely  artificial,  and  designed  merely  to  assist  the  memory  and 
facilitate  our  conceptions.”  L(du  on  Heat,  p.  606. 

“ All  forces  are  radically  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  distinction  of 
them  into  limnfi  and  dead  is  not  grounded  on  just  principles."  Ijeelie  on 
Heat,  p.  133.  Compare  p.  2!)9 : ‘‘We  shall  perhaps  find,  that  this  pre- 
judice, like  many  others,  has  some  semblance  of  truth ; and  that  even 
dead  or  inorganic  substances  must,  in  their  recondite  arrangements,  exert 
such  varying  energies,  and  to  like  tentalion  ittelf,  as  if  fully  unveiled  to 
our  eyes,  could  nut  fail  to  strike  us  with  wonder  and  surprise.” 
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though  far  smaller,  degree,  they  are  now,  so  out  of  the 
domain  of  physical  experience,  that  Leslie  never  could 
have  obtained  them  by  generalizing  in  the  way  which 
the  inductive  philosophy  enjoins.  His  great  work  on 
heat  was  executed,  as  well  as  conceived,  on  the  opposite 
plan  and  his  prejudices  on  this  point  were  so  strong, 

that  we  are  assured  by  his  biographer,  that  he  would 
allow  no  merit  to  Bacon,  who  organized  the  inductive 
method  into  a system,  and  to  whose  authority  we  in 
England  pay  a willing,  and  I had  almost  said  a servile, 
homage.'®^ 

Another  curious  illustration  of  the  skill  with  which 
the  Scotch  mind,  when  once  possessed  of  a principle, 
worked  from  it  deductively,  appears  in  the  geological 
speculations  of  Hutton,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  two  great  powers  which  have 
altered  the  condition  of  our  planet,  and  made  it  what  it 
is,  are  fire  and  water.  Each  has  played  so  considerable  a 
part,  that  we  can  hardly  measure  their  relative  import- 
ance. J udging,  however,  froift  the  present  appearance  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
older  rocks  are  chiefly  the  result  of  fusion,  and  that  the 
younger  are  aqueous  deposits.  It  is,  therefore,  not  un- 
likely, that,  in  the  order  in  which  the  energies  of  nature 
have  unfolded  themselves,  fire  preceded  water,  and  was  its 
necessary  precursor.*®®  But,  all  that  we  are  as  yet  jus- 

'*•  Mr.  Napier,  in  his  Lift  of  Ltd.it,  p.  17,  says  of  it,  Tcry  gravely,  “ It’s 
hypotheses  arc  not  warranted  oy  the  sol>er  maxims  of  inductive  logic." 

“Notwithstanding  the  contrary  testimony,  explicitly  recorded  by  the 
founders  of  the  English  experimental  school,  he  denied  all  merit  and  in- 
fluence to  the  immortal  delineator  of  the  inductive  logic."  Napitr't  Lift 
of  Ledit,  p.  42. 

The  supposition,  that  volcanic  agencies  were  formerly  more  potent 
than  they  are  now,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  scientific  doctrine 
of  uniformity,  though  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  so.  It  is  one  thing 
to  assert  the  uniformity  of  natural  laws  ; it  is  quite  another  thing  to  assert 
the  uniformity  of  natural  causes.  Heat  may  once  have  produced  far  greater 
effects  than  it  can  do  at  present,  and  yet  the  laws  of  nature  he  unchanged, 
and  the  order  and  sequence  of  events  unbroken.  What  I would  venture  to 
suggest  to  geologists  is,  that  they  have  not  taken  sufficiently  into  account 
the  theory  of  the  interchange  of  forces,  which  seems  to  ofi'er  a solution  of  at 
least  part  of  the  problem.  For,  by  that  theory,  a large  portion  of  tlie  heat 
which  formerly  existed  may  liave  been  metamorphosed  into  other  forces. 
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tified  in  asserting  is,  that  these  two  causes,  the  igneous 
and  the  aqueous,  were  in  full  operation  long  before  man 
existed,  and  are  still  busily  working.  Perhaps  they  are 
preparing  another  change  in  our  habitation,  suitable  to 
new  forms  of  life,  as  superior  to  man,  as  man  is  superior 
to  the  beings  who  occupied  the  earth  before  his  time. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  fire  and  water  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant and  most  general  principles  with  which  geolo- 
gists are  concerned ; and  though,  on  a superficial  view, 
each  is  extremely  destructive,  it  is  certain  that  they  can 
really  destroy  nothing,  but  can  only  decompose  and  re- 
compose ; shifting  the  arrangements  of  nature,  but  leav- 
ing nature  herself  intact.  Whether  one  of  these  ele- 
ments will  ever  again  get  the  upper  hand  of  its  opponent, 
is  a speculation  of  extreme  interest.  For,  there  is  reason 
to  suspect,  that,  at  one  period,  fire  M'as  more  active  than 
water,  aud  that,  at  another  period,  water  was  more  active 
than  fire.  That  they  are  engaged  in  incessant  warfare, 
is  a fact  with  which  geologists  are  perfectly  familiar, 
though,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  poets  were 
the  fii-st  to  discei'n  the  truth.  To  the  eye  of  the  geolo- 


8uch  as  light,  chemical  affinity,  and  gravitation.  The  increase  of  these 
forces  conseiiuent  on  the  diminution  of  heat,  would  have  facilitated  the 
consolidation  of  matter ; and  until  such  forces  possessed  a certain  energy, 
water,  which  afterwards  became  so  prominent,  could  not  have  been  formed. 
If  the  power  of  chemical  affinity,  for  instance,  were  much  weaker  than  it 
is,  water  would  assuredly  resolve  itself  into  its  component  gases.  Without 
wishing  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  speculation,  I submit  it  to  the  consi- 
deration of  competent  judges,  because  I am  convinced  that  any  hypothesis, 
not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  known  laws  of  nature,  is  preferable  to 
that  dogma  of  interference,  which  what  may  be  called  the  miraculous 
school  of  geologists  wish  to  foist  upon  us,  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  incom- 
patibility with  the  conclusions  of  the  most  advanced  minds  in  other  depart- 
ments of  thought. 

The  remarks  in  Sir  Roderick  Murchison’s  great  work  {Siluria,  London, 
1854,  pp.  470,  470)  on  the  “grander  intensity  of  former  causation,”  and  on 
the  difficulty  this  opposes  to  the  “ uniformitarians,”  apply  merely  to  those 
who  take  for  granted  that  each  force  has  always  been  equally  powerful : 
they  do  not  affect  those  who  suppose  that  it  is  only  the  aggrtgaU  of  force 
which  remains  unimpaired.  Though  the  distribution  of  forces  may  bo 
altered,  their  gross  amount  is  not  susceptible  of  change,  so  far  as  the 
highest  conceptions  of  our  actual  science  extend.  Consequently,  there  is 
no  need  for  us  to  believe  that,  in  different  periods,  the  intensity  of  causa- 
tion varies  ; though  we  may  believe  that  some  one  agent,  such  as  heat,  had 
at  one  time  more  energy  tl^  it  has  ever  had  since. 

YOL.  II.  L L 
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gist,  water  is  constantly  labouring  to  reduce  all  the  in- 
equalities of  the  earth  to  a single  level ; while  fire,  with 
its  volcanic  action,  is  equally  busy  in  restoring  those  in- 
equalities, by  throwing  up  matter  to  the  surface,  and  in 
various  ways  disturbing  the  crust  of  the  globe.*®*  And 
as  the  beauty  of  the  material  world  mainly  depends  on 
that  irregularity  of  aspect,  without  which  scenery  would 
have  presented  no  variety  of  form,  and  but  little  variety 
of  colour,  we  shall,  I think,  not  be  guilty  of  too  refined 
a subtlety,  if  we  say  that  fire,  by  saving  us  from  the 
monotony  to  which  water  would  have  condemned  us, 
has  been  the  remote  cause  of  that  development  of  the 
imagination  which  has  given  us  our  poetry,  om-  paint- 
ing, and  our  sculpture,  and  has  thereby  not  only  won- 
derfully increased  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  has  imparted 
to  the  human  mind  a completeness  of  function,  to  which, 
in  the  absence  of  such  a stimulus,  it  could  not  have 
attained. 

When  geologists  began  to  study  the  laws  according 
to  which  fire  and  water  had  altered  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  two  different  courses  were  open  to  them,  namely, 
the  inductive  and  the  deductive.  The  deductive  plan  was 
to  compute  the  probable  consequences  of  fire  and  water, 
by  reasoning  from  the  sciences  of  thermotics  and  hydro- 
dynamics; tracking  each  element  by  an  independent 
line  of  argument,  and  afterwards  coordinating  into  a 
single  scheme  the  resiilts  which  had  been  separately  ob- 
tained. It  would  then  only  remain  to  inquire,  how  far 
this  imaginary  scheme  harmonized  with  the  actual  state 
of  things ; and  if  the  discrepancy  between  the  ideal  and 


“ The  great  agents  of  change  in  the  inorganic  world  may  be  divided 
into  two  principal  classes,  the  aqueous  and  the  igneous.  To  the  aqueous 
belong  rain,  rivers,  torrents,  springs,  currents,  and  tides ; to  the  igneous, 
volcanos  and  earthquakes.  Both  these  classes  are  instruments  of  decay  as 
well  as  of  reproduction ; but  they  may  also  be  regarded  as  antagonist  forces. 
For  the  aqueous  agents  are  incessantly  labouring  to  reduce  the  inequalities 
of  the  earth's  surface  to  a level ; while  the  igneous  are  equally  active  in 
restoring  the  unevenness  of  the  external  crust,  partly  by  heaping  up  new 
matter  in  certain  localities,  and  partly  by  depressing  one  portion,  and 
forcing  out  another,  of  the  earth’s  envelope.”  LydVt  PrincipUi  of  Otology y 
9th  edit.,  London,  1853,  p.  198. 
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the  actual  were  not  greater  than  might  fairly  be  ex- 
pected from  the  perturbations  produced  by  other  causes, 
the  ratiocination  would  be  complete,  and  geology  would, 
in  its  inorganic  department,  become  a deductive  science. 
That  our  knowledge  is  ripe  for  such  a process,  I am  far, 
indeed,  from  supposing;  but  this  is  the  path  which  a 
deductive  mind  would  take,  so  far  as  it  was  able.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  inductive  mind,  instead  of  beginning 
with  fire  and  water,  would  begin  with  the  effects  which 
fire  and  water  had  produced,  and  would  first  study  these 
two  agents,  not  in  their  own  separate  sciences,  but  in 
their  united  action  as  exhibited  on  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
An  inquirer  of  this  sort  would  assume,  that  the  best  way 
of  arriving  at  truth  would  be  to  proceed  from  effects  to 
causes,  observing  what  had  actually  happened,  and  rising 
from  the  complex  results  up  to  a Imowledge  of  the  simple 
agents,  by  whose  power  ^e  results  had  been  brought 
about. 

If  the  reader  has  followed  the  train  of  thought  which 
I have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  this  chapter,  and  in 
part  of  the  preceding  volume,  he  will  be  prepared  to  ex- 
pect that  when,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, geology  was  first  seriously  studied,  the  inductive 
plan  of  proceeding  from  effects  to  causes,  became  the 
favourite  one  in  England ; while  the  deductive  plan  of 
proceeding  from  causes  to  effects,  was  adopted  in  Scot- 
land and  in  Germany.  And  such  was  re^ly  the  case. 
It  is  generally  admitted,  that,  in  England,  scientific 
geology  owes  its  origin  to  William  Smith,  whose  mind 
was  singularly  averse  to  system,  and  who,  believing  that 
the  best  way  of  understanding  former  causes  was  to  study 
present  effects,  occupied  himself,  between  the  years  1790 
and  1815,  in  a laborious  examination  of  different  strata.'™ 

Dr.  Whewell,  commring  him  with  his  g^t  Gorman  contemporaiy, 
Werner,  says,  “ lu  the  German,  considering  him  as  a geologist,  the  ideal 
element  predominated.”  . . . “ Of  a very  different  temper  and  character 
was  William  Smith.  No  literary  cultivation  of  his  youth  awoke  in  him  the 
t^cvlaiive  low  of  tymmelry  and  ; but  a singiilar  clearness  and  preci- 
sion of  the  classifying  power,  which  he  possessed  as  a native  talent,  was 
exercised  and  develop^  by  exactly  those  geological  facts  among  whi^  his 
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In  1815,  he,  after  traversing  the  whole  of  England  on 
foot,  published  the  first  complete  geological  map  which 
ever  appeared,  and  thus  took  the  first  great  step  towards 
accumulating  the  materials  for  an  inductive  generaliza- 
tion.^'^ In  1807,  and,  therefore,  before  he  had  brought 
his  arduous  task  to  an  end,  there  was  formed  in  London 
the  Geological  Society,  the  express  object  of  which,  we 
are  assured,  was,  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  earth, 
but  by  no  means  to  generalize  the  causes  which  had  pro- 
duced that  condition.  The  resolution  was,  perhaps,  a 
wise  one.  At  all  events,  it  was  highly  characteristic  of 
the  sober  and  patient  spirit  of  the  English  intellect. 
With  what  energy  and  unsparing  toil  it  has  been  exe- 
cuted, and  how  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  have,  in  the  piu^uit  of  truth,  not  only 
explored  every  part  of  Europe,  but  examined  the  shell 
of  the  earth  in  America  and  in  Northern  Asia,  is  well 
known  to  all  who  are  interested  in  these  matters ; nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  the  great  works  of  Lyell  and  Mur- 
chison prove  that  the  men  who  are  capable  of  such 
laborious  enterprises,  are  also  capable  of  the  still  more 
difficult  achievement  of  generalizing  their  facts  and  re- 
fining them  into  ideas.  They  did  not  go  as  mere  ob- 


philosophical  task  lay.”  . . . “ Wo  see  great  vividness  of  tliouglit  and 
activity  of  mind,  unfMhig  iladf  exactly  in  javjxtrtion  to  the  facU  vilh  which 
it  had  to  deal.”  . . . “ He  dates  liis  attempts  to  discriminate  and  connect 
strata  from  the  year  1790.”  M’hewell’t  llietory  of  the  Inductive  Sciencet, 
London,  1847,  vol.  iii.  pp.  fl62-5C4. 

“ The  e.vecution  of  his  map  was  completed  in  ISl.'i,  and  remains  a 
lasting  monument  of  original  talent  and  extraordinary  perseverance  ; for  he 
had  explored  the  whole  country  on  foot  without  the  guidance  of  previous 
observers,  or  the  aid  of  fellow-labourers,  and  had  succeeded  in  throwing 
into  natural  divisions  the  whole  complicated  scries  of  British  rocks.”  Lyetl'a 
J'rinciples  of  Geology,  p.  68.  Geological  maps  of  parts  of  England  had,  how- 
ever, l)ccn  published  before  1816.  See  Conybeare  on  Geology,  in  ikeond 
Iteport  of  the  Ilritish  Association,  p.  373. 

“ A great  body  of  new  data  were  required  ; and  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  founded  in  1807,  conduced  greatly  to  the  attainment  of  this 
desirable  end.  To  multiply  and  record  observations,  and  patiently  to  await 
the  result  at  some  future  period,  was  the  object  proposed  by  them  ; and  it 
was  their  favourite  maxim,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  a general 
system  of  geology,  but  th.at  all  must  be  content  for  many  years  to  be  ex- 
clusively engaged  in  furnishing  materials  for  future  generalizations.”  LyelTs 
1‘rincij^es  o/  Geology,  p.  09.  Compare  llichatdsons  Geology,  1861,  p.  40. 
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servers,  but  they  went  with  the  noble  object  of  making 
theii’  observations  subservient  to  a discovery  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  That  was  their  aim;  and  all  honour  be  to 
them  for  it.  Still,  it  is  evident,  that  their  process  is 
essentially  inductive ; it  is  a procedure  from  the  obser- 
vation of  complex  phenomena,  up  to  the  elements  to 
which  those  phenomena  are  owing ; it  is,  in  other  words, 
a study  of  natural  effects,  in  order  to  learn  the  operation 
of  natural  causes. 

Very  different  was  the  process  in  Germany  and  Scot- 
land. In  1787,  that  is,  only  three  years  before  William 
Smith  began  his  labours,  Werner,  by  his  work  on  the 
classification  of  mountains,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
German  school  of  geology.*^  His  infiuence  was  immense ; 
and  among  his  pupils  we  find  the  names  of  Mohs,  Eau- 
mer,  and  Von  Buch,  and  even  that  of  Alexander  Hum- 
boldt.’’’* But  the  geological  theory  which  he  propounded, 
depended  entirely  on  a chain  of  argument  from  cause  to 
effect.  He  assumed,  that  all  the  great  changes  through 
which  the  earth  had  passed,  were  due  to  the  action  of 
water.  Taking  this  for  granted,  he  reasoned  deductively 
fiwm  premisses  with  which  his  knowledge  of  water  sup- 
plied him.  Without  entering  into  details  respecting  his 
system,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that,  according  to  it,  there 
was  originally  one  vast  and  primeval  sea,  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  deposited  the  primitive  rocks.  The  base 
of  all  was  granite ; then  gneiss ; and  others  followed  in 
their  order.  In  the  bosom  of  the  water,  which  at  first 
was  tranquil,  agitations  gradually  arose,  which,  destroy- 
ing part  of  the  earliest  deposits,  gave  birth  to  new  rocks, 
formed  out  of  their  ruins.  The  stratified  thus  succeeded 
to  the  unstratified,  and  something  like  variety  was  esta- 
blished. Then  came  another  period,  in  which  the  face 

Cuvier,  in  his  Life  of  Werner,  says  (Diographu  UnivtrtdU,  vol.  t. 
pp.  376,  377),  “ La  connaissance  dcs  positions  respectives  des  minSraux 
dans  la  crohte  du  globe,  et  cc  que  I’on  pent  en  conclure  relativement  aux 
fooques  do  leur  origine,  fonnent  une  autre  branchc  de  la  science  qu'il  appello 
Q6ugnosie.  II  en  pi^nta  les  premieres  bases  en  1787,  dans  un  petit  6orit 
iutitul6  ‘ Classification  et  description  des  montagnes.'  ” 

WlievdVt  IlUtory  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  Ui.  p.  567. 
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of  the  waters,  instead  of  being  merely  agitated,  was  con- 
vulsed by  tempests,  and,  amid  their  play  and  collision, 
life  was  generated,  and  plants  and  animals  sprung  into 
existence.  The  vast  solitude  was  slowly  peopled,  the 
sea  gradually  retired ; and  a foundation  was  laid  for  that 
epoch,  diuring  which  man  entered  the  scene,  bringing 
with  him  the  rudiments  of  order  and  of  social  improve- 
ment.'^® 

These  were  the  leading  views  of  a system  which,  we 
must  remember,  exercised  great  sway  in  the  scientific 
world,  and  won  over  to  its  side  minds  of  considerable 
power.  Erroneous  and  far-fetched  though  it  was,  it  had 
the  merit  of  calling  attention  to  one  of  the  two  chief 
principles  which  have  determined  the  present  condition 
of  our  planet.  It  had  the  further  merit  of  provoking  a 
controversy,  which  was  eminently  serviceable  to  the  in- 
terests of  truth.  For,  the  great  enemy  of  knowledge  is 
not  error,  but  inertness.  All  that  we  want  is  discussion, 
and  then  we  are  sure  to  do  well,  no  matter  what  our 
blunders  may  be.  One  error  conflicts  with  another; 
each  destroys  its  opponent,  and  truth  is  evolved.  This 
is  the  course  of  the  human  mind,  and  it  is  from  this 
point  of  view  that  the  authors  of  new  ideas,  the  proposers 
of  new  contrivances,  and  the  originators  of  new  heresies, 
are  benefactors  of  their  species.  Whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong,  is  the  least  part  of  the  question.  They  tend 
to  excite  the  mind ; they  open  up  the  faculties ; they 
stimulate  us  to  fresh  inquiry ; they  place  old  subjects 


ir>  «« Uno  mer  universelle  et  tranquille  depose  on  grandes  masses  les 
roches  primitives,  roches  uettemciit  cristallisics,  oCi  domine  d'abord  la 
silice.  Lu  gmnit  fait  la  base  dc  tout ; au  grauit  succ6de  Ic  gneiss,  qui 
n'est  qu’un  gmnit  commenfant  a se  fcuilleter.”  . . . “ Dcs  agitations  intes- 
tines du  liquide  d^tniisent  une  partie  de  ces  premiers  d6p5ts  ; de  nouvelles 
roches  sc  forment  de  Icurs  debris  reuuis  par  dcs  cimens.  C'est  parmi  ces 
tempfites  quo  nait  la  vie.”  ..."  Les  eaux,  de  nouveau  tratiquilli86es, 
mais  dont  le  contenu  a chang£,  d6posent  dcs  couches  moins  6paisse8  et 
plus  vari6es,  oil  les  debris  des  corps  vivans  s'accumulent  successivement 
dans  un  ordre  non  moins  fixe  que  cclui  des  roches  qui  les  contiennent. 
Enfin,  la  deniiire  retraitc  des  eaux  repand  sur  le  continent  d'immcnses 
alluvions  de  matibreg  meubles,  premiers  si6gcs  de  la  v6g6tation,  de  la  culture 
et  de  la  sociability"  Eloge  dt  n'erixr,  in  Cuvier,  Itecueil  des  Moges  llistori- 
gues,  vol.  ii.  pp.  321-323. 
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under  new  aspects ; they  disturb  the  public  sloth ; and 
they  interrupt,  rudely,  but  with  most  salutary  effect, 
that  love  of  routine,  which,  by  inducing  men  to  go 
grovelling  on  in  the  ways  of  their  ancestors,  stands  in 
the  path  of  every  improvement,  as  a constant,  an  outly- 
ing, and,  too  often,  a fatal  obstacle. 

The  method  adopted  by  Werner  was  evidently  deduc- 
tive, since  he  argued  from  a supposed  cause,  and  reasoned 
from  it  to  the  effects.  In  that  cause,  he  found  his  major 
premiss,  and  thence  he  worked  downwards  to  hfe  conclu- 
sion, until  he  reached  the  world  of  sense  and  of  reality, 
lie  trusted  in  his  one  great  idea,  and  he  handled  that  idea 
with  consummate  skill.  On  that  very  account,  did  he 
pay  less  attention  to  existing  facts.  Ilad  he  chosen,  he, 
like  other  men,  could  have  collected  them,  and  subjected 
them  to  an  inductive  generalization.  But  he  preferred 
the  opposite  path.  To  reproach  him  with  this,  is  irra- 
tional ; for,  in  his  journey  after  truth,  he  chose  one  of 
the  only  two  roads  which  are  open  to  the  human  mind. 
In  England,  indeed,  we  are  apt  to  take  for  granted  that 
one  road  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  other.  It  may  be 
so ; but  on  this,  as  on  many  other  subjects,  assertions  are 
current  which  have  never  been  proved.  At  all  events, 
Werner  was  so  satisfied  with  his  method,  that  he  would 
not  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  the  position  of  rocks  and 
their  strata,  as  they  are  variously  exhibited  in  different 
countries ; he  did  not  even  explore  his  own  country,  but, 
confining  himself  to  a corner  of  Germany,  he  began  and 
completed  his  celebrated  system,  without  investigating 
the  facts  on  which,  according  to  the  inductive  method, 
that  system  should  have  been  built.*''® 


“ If  it  be  true  that  delivery  be  the  first,  second,  and  third  requisite 
in  a popular  orator,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  to  travel  is  of  first,  second,  and 
third  importance  to  those  who  desire  to  originate  just  and  comprehensive 
views  concerning  the  structure  of  our  globe.  Now,  Werner  had  not  tra- 
velled to  distant  countries  : he  had  merely  explored  a small  portion  of  Ger- 
many, and  conceived,  and  persuaded  others  to  believe,  that  the  whole  sur- 
fiice  of  our  planet,  and  ail  the  mountain  chains  in  the  world,  were  made  after 
the  model  of  his  own  province.”  ....  “It  now  appears  that  he  had  mis- 
interpreted many  of  the  most  important  appearances  even  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Freyberg.  Thus,  for  example,  within  a day’s  journey  of 
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Exactly  the  same  process,  on  the  same  subject,  and  at 
the  same  time,  was  going  on  in  Scotland.  Hutton,  who 
was  the  founder  of  Scotch  geology,  and  who,  in  1788, 
published  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  conducted  the  inquiry 
just  as  Werner  did;  though,  when  he  began  his  specula- 
tions, he  had  no  knowledge  of  what  Werner  was  doing.^"^ 
The  only  difference  between  them  was,  that  while  Wer- 
ner reasoned  from  the  agency  of  water,  Hutton  reasoned 
from  the  agency  of  fire.  The  cause  of  this  may,  I think, 
be  explained.  Hutton  lived  in  a country  where  some  of 
the  most  important  laws  of  heat  had,  for  the  first  time, 
been  generalized,  and  where,  consequently,  that  depart- 
ment of  inorganic  physics  had  acquired  great  reputation. 
It  was  natural  for  a Scotchman  to  take  more  than  ordinary 
interest  in  a subject  in  which  Scotland  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful, and  had  obtained  so  much  fame.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  wonder  that  Hutton,  who,  like  all  men,  felt 
the  intellectual  bent  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  should 
have  yielded  to  an  influence  of  which  ho  was,  perhaps, 
unconscious.  In  obedience  to  the  general  mental  habits 
of  his  country,  he  adopted  the  deductive  method.  In 
further  obedience  to  the  more  special  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  own  immediate  pursuits,  he  gathered  the 
principles  from  which  he  reasoned  from  a study  of  fire, 
instead  of  gathering  them,  as  Werner  did,  from  a study 
of  water. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  history  of  geology,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Werner  are  known  as  Neptunists,  and  those  of 
Hutton  as  Plutonists.^^®  And  these  terms  represent  the 

his  school,  the  porphyry,  called  by  him  primitive,  has  been  found  not  only 
to  send  forth  veins,  or  dykes,  through  strata  of  the  coal  formation,  but  to 
overlie  them  in  mass.”  Lydl't  Princinlet  of  Otology,  p.  47. 

Though  Hutton’s  Tlitory  of  tht  Parthvas  first  published  in  1788,  the 
edition  of  179.5,  which  is  the  one  I have  used,  contains  a great  number  of 
additional  illustrations  of  his  views,  and  was  evidently  re-written.  But  the 
main  features  are  the  same ; and  we  leam  from  his  friend,  Playfair,  that 
“ the  great  outline  of  his  system”  was  completed  “ several  years”  before 
1788.  Life  of  Hutton,  in  PUtyfair'n  Workt,  vol.  iv.  p.  50,  Edinburgh,  1822. 

Kirwan  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  called  Hutton's  theory 
“the  Plutonic  System.”  See  llluttrationt  of  the  IhUtonian  Theory  in  J’lay- 
fair't  ll'orf-s,  vol.  i.  p.  14.5.  On  the  distinction  between  Neptunists  and 
Plutonists,  see  the  same  work,  pp.  C04,  605. 
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only  difference  between  the  two  great  masters.  In  the 
most  important  points,  namely  their  method,  they  were 
entirely  agreed.  Both  were  essentially  one-sided ; both 
paid  a too  exclusive  attention  to  one  of  the  two  principal 
agents  which  have  altered,  and  are  still  altering,  the  crust 
of  the  earth ; both  reasoned  from  those  agents,  instead  of 
reasoning  to  them ; and  both  constructed  their  system 
without  sufficiently  studying  the  actual  and  existing 
facts  ; committing,  in  this  respect,  an  error  which  the 
English  geologists  were  the  first  to  rectify. 

As  I am  writing  a history,  not  of  science,  but  of  scien- 
tific method,  I can  only  briefly  glance  at  the  nature  of 
those  services  which  Ilutton  rendered  to  geology,  and 
which  are  so  considerable,  that  his  system  has  been  called 
its  present  basis.*^®  This,  however,  is  too  strongly  ex- 
pressed; for,  though  Ilutton  was  far  from  denying  the 
influence  of  water,*®®  he  did  not  concede  enough  to  it, 
and  there  is  a tendency  among  several  geologists  to  admit 
that  the  system  of  Werner,  considered  as  an  aqueous 
theory,  contains  a larger  amount  of  truth  than  the  advo- 
cates of  the  igneous  theory  are  willing  to  allow.  Still, 
what  Hutton  did  was  most  remarkable,  especially  in  re- 
ference to  what  are  now  termed  metamorphic  rocks,  the 
theory  of  whose  formation  he  was  the  first  to  conceive.*®* 
Into  this,  and  into  their  connexion,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
those  rocks  whose  origin  is  perhaps  purely  igneous,  I 
could  not  enter  without  treading  on  debatable  ground. 
But,  putting  aside  what  is  yet  imcertain,  I will  mention 
two  circumstances  respecting  Hutton  which  are  undis- 
puted, and  which  will  give  some  idea  of  his  method,  and 


“ Has  not  only  supplanted  that  of  Werner,  but  has  formed  the  foun- 
dation of  the  researches  and  writings  of  our  most  enlightened  observers, 
and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  basis  of  sound  geology  at  the  present  day.” 
Richardson ! Geology,  London,  1851,  p.  38. 

llvMorCs  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Edinb.  1795,  vol.  i.  pp.  34,  41,  192,  290, 
291,  593,  vol.  ii.  pp.  236,  369,  378,  555. 


“In  his  writings,  and  in  those  of  his  illustrator,  Playfair,  we  find  the 
germ  of  the  metamorphic  theory.”  LyelVs  Manual  of  Geol^y,  London, 
1851,  p.  92. 
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of  the  turn  of  his  mind.  The  first  circumstance  is,  that, 
although  he  ascribed  to  subterranean  heat,  as  exhibited 
in  volcanic  action,  a greater  and  more  constant  energy 
than  any  previous  inquirers  had  ventured  to  do,^®^  he  pre- 
ferred speculating  on  the  probable  consequences  of  that 
action,  rather  than  drawing  inferences  from  the  facts 
which  the  action  presented ; he  being  on  this  point  so 
indifferent,  that  he  arrived  at  his  conclusions  without  in- 
specting even  a single  region  of  active  volcanos,  where 
he  might  have  watched  the  workings  of  nature,  and  seen 
what  she  was  really  aboiit.^®®  The  other  circumstance  is 
equally  characteristic.  Hutton,  in  his  speculations  con- 
cerning the  geological  effects  of  heat,  naturally  availed 
himself  of  the  laws  which  Black  had  unfolded.  One  of 
those  laws  was,  that  certain  earths  owe  their  fusibility  to 
the  presence  of  fixed  air  in  them  before  heat  has  expelled 
it ; so  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  force  them  to  retain  their 
fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  we  now  call  it,  no 
amount  of  heat  could  deprive  them  of  the  capability  of 
being  fused.  The  fertile  mind  of  Hutton  saw,  in  this 
discovery,  a principle  from  which  he  could  construct  a 
geological  argument.  It  occurred  to  him,  that  great  pres- 
sure would  prevent  the  escape  of  fixed  air  from  heated 
rocks,  and  would  thus  enable  them  to  be  fused,  notwith- 


The  shortest  summary  of  this  view  is  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Edin. 
1795,  vol.  ii.  p.  656.  “ The  doctrine,  therefore,  of  our  Theory  is  briefly 

this ; That  whatever  may  have  been  the  operation  of  dissolving  water,  and 
the  chemical  action  of  it  upon  the  materials  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  the  general  solidity  of  that  mass  of  earth,  and  the  placing  of  it  in  the 
atmosphere  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  has  been  the  immediate  operation 
of  fire  or  heat  melting  and  expanding  bodies.” 

“ Although  Hutton  had  never  explored  any  region  of  active  volcanos, 
he  had  convinced  himself  that  basalt  and  many  other  trap  rocks  were  of 
igneous  origin.”  LydTt  Principles  of  O’eoloyy,  Ix>ndon,  IStW,  p.  51.  To 
this  I may  add,  that  he  wrote  his  work  without  having  examined  granite, 
lie  says  (Theory  of  the  Earth,  vol.  i.  p.  214),  “ It  is  true,  I met  with  it  on 
my  return  by  the  east  coast,  when  1 just  saw  it,  and  no  more,  at  Peterhead 
and  Aberdeen  ; but  that  was  all  the  granite  I had  ever  seen  when  I wrote  my 
Theory  of  the  Earth.  I have,  since  that  time,  seen  it  in  different  places  ; 
because  I went  on  purpose  to  examine  it,  as  1 shall  have  occasion  to  describe 
in  the  course  of  this  work.”  Hutton’s  tiieory  of  granite  is  noticed  in  Bake- 
welVs  Ueology,  Lond.  1838,  p.  101  ; but  Mr.  Bakewell  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  the  theory  was  formed  before  the  observations  were  made. 
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standing  their  elevated  temperatnre.  He  then  supposed 
that,  at  a period  anterior  to  the  existence  of  man,  such  a 
process  had  taken  place  under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
that  the  weight  of  so  great  a column  of  water  had  pre- 
vented the  rocks  from  being  decomposed  while  they  were 
subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.  In  this  way,  their  vola- 
tile parts  were  held  together,  and  they  themselves  might 
be  melted,  which  could  not  have  happened  except  for  this 
enormous  pressure.  By  following  this  line  of  argument, 
he  accounted  for  the  consolidation  of  strata  by  heat; 
since,  according  to  the  premisses  from  which  he  started, 
the  oily,  or  bituminous  parts,  would  remain,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  heat  to  disperse  them.*®^  This  striking 
speculation  led  to  the  inference,  that  the  volatile  com- 
ponents of  a substance,  and  its  fixed  components,  may 
be  made  to  cohere,  in  the  very  teeth  of  that  apparently 
irresistible  agent  whose  business  it  is  to  effect  their 
separation.  Such  an  inference  was  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience ; or,  to  say  the  least,  no  man  had  ever  seen  an 
instance  of  it.^*^"  Indeed,  the  event  was  only  supposed  to 
happen  in  consequence  of  circumstances  which  were  never 
met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  which,  there- 
fore, were  out  of  the  range  of  all  human  observation.*®® 
The  utmost  that  could  be  expected  was,  that,  by  means 
of  oiur  instruments,  we  might,  perhaps,  on  a small  scale, 

"*  UiUtonian  Theory,  in  Playfair,  vol.  i.  pp.  38-40, 509,  510.  Compare 
PlayfaiP*  Life  of  lluUou,  p.  61. 

•*»  Hence,  the  objections  of  Kirwan  were  invalid ; because  his  argument 
against  Hutton  was  ‘‘grounded  on  experimeuts,  where  that  very  separation 
of  the  volatile  and  fixed  parts  takes  place,  which  it  excluded  in  that  hypo- 
thesis of  subterraneous  heat.”  Uuttonian.  Theory,  in  Playfair,  vol.  i.  p.  193, 
Edinb.  1822. 

•••  Hutton  says  {Theory  of  the  Earth,  Edinb.  1795,  vol.  i.  p.  94),  “ The 
place  of  mineral  operations  is  not  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; and  we  are 
not  to  limit  nature  with  our  imbecility,  or  estimate  the  powers  of  nature  by 
the  measure  of  our  own.”  See  also  p.  159,  “mineral  operations  proper  to 
the  lower  regions  of  the  earth.”  And  p.  527,  “ The  mineral  operations  of 
nature  lie  in  a part  of  the  globe  which  is  necessarily  inaccessible  to  man, 
and  where  the  powers  of  nature  act  under  very  different  conditions  from 
those  which  we  find  take  place  in  the  only  situation  where  we  can  live.” 
Again,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  97,  “ The  present  Theory  of  the  Earth  holds  for  prin- 
ciple that  the  strata  arc  consolidated  in  the  mineral  regions  fur  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  observation.”  Similarly,  vol.  ii.  p.  484,  “ we  judge  not  of 
the  progress  of  things  from  the  actual  operations  of  the  surface.” 
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imitate  the  process  which  Hutton  had  imagined.  It  was 
possible,  that  a direct  experiment  might  artificially  com- 
bine great  pressure  with  great  heat,  and  that  the  result 
might  be,  that  the  senses  would  realize  what  the  intellect 
had  conceived.*®^  But  the  experiment  had  never  been 
tried,  and  Hutton,  who  delighted  in  reasoning  from  ideas 
rather  than  from  facts,  was  not  likely  to  undertake  it.'®® 
He  cast  his  speculation  on  the  world,  and  left  it  to  its 
fate.'®®  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  reception  of  his 
system,  a very  ingenious  and  skilful  experimenter  of  that 
day.  Sir  James  Hall,  determined  to  test  the  speculation  by 
an  appeal  to  facts ; and  as  nature  did  not  supply  the  facts 
which  he  wanted,  he  created  them  for  himself.  He  ap- 
plied heat  to  powdered  chalk,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
with  great  delicacy  of  manipulation,  ho  subjected  the 
chalk  to  a pressure  about  equal  to  the  weight  of  a column 
of  water  half  a mile  high.  The  result  was,  that,  under 
that  pressure,  the  volatile  parts  of  the  chalk  were  held 
together ; the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  unable  to  escape ; the 
generation  of  quicklime  was  stopped  ; the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  nature  were  baffled,  and  the  whole  composition, 
being  preserved  in  its  integrity,  was  fused,  and,  on 

Hutton,  however,  did  not  believe  that  this  could  be  done.  “ In  the 
Theory  of  the  Earth  which  was  published,  I was  anxious  to  warn  the 
reader  a^inst  the  notion  that  subterraneous  beat  and  fusion  could  be 
compared  with  that  which  we  induce  by  our  chemical  operations  on  mineral 
substances  here  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.”  Hutton*  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

*“  See,  in  the  Life  of  Hutton,  in  Playfair'*  }Vort*,  vol.  iv.  p.  62  note, 
a curious  remark  on  his  indifference  to  experimental  verification.  In- 
numerable passages  in  his  work  indicate -this  tendency,  and  show  his  desire 
to  reason  immediately  from  general  principles.  Thus,  in  vol.  i.  p.  17,  “ Let 
us  strictly  examine  our  principles  in  order  to  avoid  fallacy  in  our  reason- 
ing.” . . . . “ We  are  now,  in  reasoning  from  principles,  come  to  a point 
decisive  of  the  question.”  vol.  i.  p.  177.  “Let  us  now  reason  from  our 
principles.”  vol.  ii.  p.  308.  Hence,  his  constantly  expressed  contempt  for 
experience;  ns  in  vol.  ii.  p.  307,  where  he  says  that  we  must  “overcome 
those  prejudices  which  contracted  views  of  nature  and  magnified  opinion* 
of  the  experience  of  man  may  have  begotten.” 

iM  Playfair  {Life  of  Hutton,  p.  04)  says  that  it  drew  “ their  attention” 
{i.  e.  the  attention  of  “ men  of  science”),  “ very  slowly,  so  that  several  years 
elapsed  before  any  one  showed  himself  publicly  concerned  about  it,  either 
as  an  enemy  or  a friend.”  He  adds,  as  one  of  the  reasons  of  this,  that  it 
contained  “ too  little  detail  of  facts  for  a system  which  involved  so  much 
that  was  new,  and  opposite  to  the  opinions  generally  received.” 
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subsequently  cooling,  actually  crystallized  into  solid 
marble.***  Never  was  triumph  more  complete.  Never 
did  a fact  more  fully  confirm  an  idea.*®*  But,  in  the  mind 
of  Ilutton,  the  idea  preceded  the  fact  by  a long  interval ; 
since,  before  the  fact  was  known,  the  theory  had  been 
raised,  and  the  system  which  was  built  upon  it  had, 
indeed,  been  published  several  yeara.  It,  therefore,  ap- 
pears that  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  Huttonian  Theory, 
and  certainly  its  most  suecessful  part,  was  eonceived  in 
opposition  to  all  preceding  experience ; that  it  pre-sup- 
posed  a eombination  of  events  which  no  one  had  ever 
observed,  and  the  mere  possibihty  of  which  nothing  hut 
artificial  experiment  could  prove ; and,  finally,  that 
Hutton  was  so  confident  of  the  validity  of  his  own 
method  of  inquiry,  that  he  disdained  to  make  the  ex- 
periment himself,  but  left  to  another  mind  that  empi- 
rical branch  of  the  investigation  which  he  deemed  of 
little  moment,  but  which  we,  in  England,  are  taught  to 
believe  is  the  only  safe  foundation  of  physical  research.*®^ 


The  account  of  these  experiments  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  in  1805,  and  is  printed  in  their  Tmmactiem*,  vol.  vi.  pp.  71- 
185,  Edinb.  1812,  4to.  The  general  result  was  (pp.  148,  14!)),  “That  a 
pressure  of  52  atmospheres,  or  1700  feet  of  sea,  is  capable  of  forming  a 
limestone  in  a proper  heat ; That  under  86  atmospheres,  answering  nearly 
to  3000  feet,  or  about  half  a mile,  a complete  marble  may  be  formed;  and 
lastly,  That,  with  a pressure  of  173  atmospheres,  or  5700  feet,  that  is  little 
more  than  one  mile  of  sea,  the  carlmnate  of  lime  is  made  to  undergo  com- 
plete fusion,  and  to  act  powerfully  on  other  earths.”  See  also  p.  160: 
“ The  carbonic  acid  of  limestone  cannot  be  constrained  in  heat  by  a pres- 
sure less  than  that  of  1708  feet  of  sea.”  There  is  a short,  and  not  very 
accurate,  notice  of  these  instructive  experiments  in  ISakaceWs  Otdofjy, 
London,  1838,  pp.  24!),  250. 

As  Sir  James  Hall  says,  “The  truth  of  the  most  doubtful  principle 
which  Dr.  Hutton  has  assumed,  has  thus  been  established  by  direct  experi- 
ment.” Tratimctiom  of  the  lloijid  Society  of  EiUnbiiryh,  vol.  vi.  p.  175. 

See  the  remarks  of  Sir  James  Hall,  in  Trtineoctioiis,  vol.  vi.  pp.  74, 
75.  Ho  observes  that  Hutton's  “system,  however,  involves  so  many  sup- 
positions, apparently  in  contradiction  to  common  experience,  which  meet 
us  on  the  very  threshold,  that  most  men  have  hitherto  been  deterred  from 
an  investigation  of  its  principles,  and  only  a few  individuals  have  justly 
appreciated  its  merits.”  . . . . “ I conceived  that  the  chemical  effects  as- 
cribed by  him  to  compression,  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  investigated.” 
...  . “ It  occurred  to  me  that  this  principle  was  susceptible  of  being 
established  in  a direct  manner  by  experiment,  and  I uryed  him  to  make  the 
attempt ; biU  he  always  rejected  this  proposal,  on  account  of  the  immensity 
of  the  natural  agents,  whose  operation  be  supposed  to  lie  far  beyond  the 
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I have  now  given  an  account  of  all  the  most  impor- 
tant discoveries  made  by  Scotland,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  respecting  the  laws  of  the  inorganic  world.  I 
have  said  nothing  of  Watt,  because,  although  the  steam- 
engine,  which  we  owe  to  him,  is  of  incalculable  import- 
ance, it  is  not  a discovery,  but  an  invention.  An  inven- 
tion it  may  justly  be  termed,  rather  than  an  improve- 
• ment.^®^  Notwithstanding  what  had  been  effected  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  by  De  Caus,  Worcester,  Papin, 
and  Saveiy,  and  notwithstanding  the  later  additions  of 
Newcomen  and  others,  the  real  orginality  of  Watt  is 
unimpeachable.  His  engine  was,  essentially,  a new  in- 
vention ; but,  under  its  scientific  aspect,  it  was  merely 
. a skilful  adaptation  of  laws  previously  known ; and  one 
of  its  most  important  points,  namely,  the  economy  of 
heat,  was  a practical  application  of  ideas  promulgated  by 
Black.’®^  The  only  discovery  made  by  Watt,  was  that 
of  the  composition  of  water.  Though  his  claims  are 
disputed  by  the  friends  of  Cavendish,  it  would  appear 

reach  of  our  imitation  ; and  he  seemed  to  imamne  that  any  such  attempt 
must  undoubtedly  fail,  and  thus  thrme  disertdit  on  opinions,  already  tuffi- 
ciently  estaUished,  ax  he  eoticeived,  on  other  prineiplei." 

It  may  be  traced  back,  certainly  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  probably  still  higher.  Yet  the  popular  opinion  seems  to  be 
correct,  that  Watt  was  its  rei3  inventor  ; though,  of  course,  he  could  not 
■have  done  what  he  did,  without  his  predecessors.  This,  however,  may  be 
said  of  all  the  most  eminent  and  successful  men,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
ordinary  men. 

On  the  obligations  of  IVatt  to  Black,  compare  Brougham' » Life  of 
Hart  {Brougham's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  25,  36-:l8,  edit.  Glasgow,  1855),  with 
MuirheinV s Life  of  Watt,  second  edit.  London,  1859,  pp.  66,  83.  At  p.  301, 
Mr.  Muirhead  says  of  Watt,  that  “his  principal  inventions  connected 
with  the  steam-engine,  with  ail  their  prodigious  results,  were  founded,  as 
we  have  seen,  on  the  attentive  observation  of  great  philosophical  truths  ; 
and  the  economy  of  fuel,  increase  of  productive  power,  and  saving  of  animal 
labour,  which  gradually  ensued,  all  originated  in  the  sagacious  and  careful 
thought  with  which  he  investigated  the  nature  and  properties  of  heat.’’ 
But  whatever  investigations  Watt  made  into  beat,  ho  discovered  no  new  law 
respecting  it,  or,  at  all  events,  no  new  law  which  is  large  enough  to  l>e 
noted  in  the  history  of  thermotics,  considered  purely  as  a science,  and  apart 
from  practical  application.  Mr.  Muirhead,  in  his  interesting  work  which 
I have  just  quoted,  has  published  (pp.  484-486)  some  remarks  made  on  the 
subject  by  Watt,  severm  years  after  the  death  of  Black,  which,  though 
perfectly  fair  and  candid,  show  that  Watt  had  a rather  confused  notion  of 
the  real  difference  between  an  invention  and  a discovery. 
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that  he  was  the  first  who  ascertained  that  water,  instead 
of  being  an  element,  is  a compound  of  two  gases.^®® 
This  discovery  was  a considerable  step  in  the  history  of 
chemical  analysis,  but  it  neither  involved  nor  suggested 
any  new  law  of  nature,  and  has,  therefore,  no  claim  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,*®® 
There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  connected  with  it 
which  is  too  characteristic  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  discovery  was  made  in  1783,  by  Watt,  the  Scotch- 
man, and  by  Cavendish,  the  Englishman,  neither  of 
whom  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  what  the  other  was 
doing.  But  between  the  two  there  was  this  difference. 
Watt,  for  several  years  previously,  had  been  speculat- 
ing on  the  subject  of  water  in  connexion  with  air,  and 
having,  by  Black’s  law  of  latent  heat,  associated  them 

j\Ir.  Sluirhcad,  in  his  Life  of  Watt,  pp.  301-370,  seems  to  Iiave  put 
the  priority  of  Watt  beyond  further  doubt ; though  he  is  somewhat  hard 
upou  Cavendish,  who,  there  can  be  little  question,  mode  the  discovety  for 
himself. 

I would  not  wish  to  diminish  one  jot  of  the  veneration  in  which  the 
great  name  of  Watt  is  justly  held.  But  when  I find  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Withering,  the  botanist,  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  his  ‘‘abilities  and 
acouiremeuts  placed  him  next,  if  not  superior,  to  Newton”  (Muirhead  u Life 
of  \Vatt,  p.  302),  I cannot  but  protest  against  such  indiscriminate  eulogy, 
which  would  rank  Watt  in  the  same  class  as  one  of  those  godlike  intellects 
of  which  the  whole  world  has  not  produced  a score,  and  t^ich  are  entitled 
to  l>e  termed  inspired,  if  ever  human  being  was  so.  Another  instance  of 
this  injudicious  panegyric,  will  be  found  in  the  same  otherwise  excellent 
work  (ifuirhead,  pp.  324,  325),  where  we  read  that  Watt’s  discovery  that 
water  consists  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  was  “the  commencement  of  anew 
era,  the  dawn  of  a new  day  in  physical  inquiry,  the  real  foundation  of  the 
new  system  of  chemistry ; nay,  even  a discovery  ‘ perhaps  of  greater  import- 
ance than  any  single  ^t  which  human  ingenuity  has  ascertained  cither 
before  or  since.’  ” 

That  there  was  no  plagiarism  on  the  port  of  Watt,  we  know  from 
positive  evidence ; that  there  was  none  on  the  part  of  Cavendish,  may  be 
fairly  presumed,  both  from  the  character  of  the  man,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  then  state  of  chemical  knowledge  the  discovery  was  imminent, 
and  could  not  have  been  long  delayed.  It  was  antecedently  probable  that 
the  composition  of  water  would  be  ascertained  by  different  persons  at  the 
same  time,  as  we  have  seen  in  many  other  discoveries  which  have  been 
simultaneously  made,  when  the  human  mind,  in  that  particular  depart- 
ment of  inquiry,  had  reached  a certain  point.  We  are  too  apt  to  suspect 
philosophers  of  stealing  from  each  other,  what  their  own  abilities  are  suflS- 
cient  to  work  out  for  themselves.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Watt  thought 
himself  ill-treated  by  Cavendish.  See  lKa«'s  Corretpondenee  on  the  Compo- 
titioH  of  Water,  London,  1846,  pp.  48,  61. 
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together,  he  was  prepared  to  believe  that  one  is  con- 
vertible into  the  other.’®®  The  idea  of  an  intimate 
analogy  between  the  two  bodies  having  once  entered 
his  mind,  gradually  ripened ; and  when  he,  at  last,  com- 
pleted the  discovery,  it  was  merely  by  reasoning  from 
data  which  others  possessed  besides  himself.  Instead  of 
bringing  to  light  new  facts,  he  di-ew  new  conclusions  from 
former  ideas.’®®  Cavendish,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained 
his  result  by  the  method  natural  to  an  Englishman.  Ho 
did  not  venture  to  draw  a fresh  inference,  until  he  had 
first  ascertained  some  fresh  facts.  Indeed,  his  discovery 
was  so  completely  an  induction  from  his  own  experi- 
ments, that  he  omitted  to  take  into  consideration  the 
theory  of  latent  heat,  from  which  Watt  had  reasoned,  and 


On  2Cth  November  1783,  he  writes : “For  many  years  I have  enter- 
tained an  opinion  that  air  was  a modification  of  water ; which  was  originally 
founded  on  the  facts,  that  in  most  cases  wlicre  air  was  actually  made, 
which  should  be  distinguished  from  those  wherein  it  is  only  extricated 
from  substances  containing  it  in  their  pores,  or  otherwise  united  to  them  in 
the  state  of  air,  the  substances  were  such  as  were  known  to  contain  water 
as  one  of  their  constituent  parts,  yet  no  water  was  obtained  in  the 
processes,  except  what  was  known  to  be  only  loosely  connected  with  them, 
such  as  the  water  of  the  crystallization  of  salts.  Thu  opinion  nrott  from  a 
ditcoKtrg  that  the  Intent  heal  contained  in  eteam  diminithed,  in  proportion  a* 
the  eeneible  heat  of  the  icater  from  vjhich  it  icae /iroduced,  increased;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  latent  heat  of  steam  was  less  when  it  was  produced 
under  a greater  pressure,  or  in  a more  dense  state,  and  greater  when  it  was 
produced  under  a less  pressure,  or  in  a less  dense  state  ; which  led  me  to 
conclude,  that  when  a very  great  degree  of  heat  was  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  steam,  the  latent  heat  would  be  wholly  changed  into 
sensible  heat ; and  that,  in  such  cases,  the  steam  itself  might  suffer  some 
remarkable  change.  I now  abandon  this  opinion,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
change  of  water  into  air,  as  I think  that  may  be  accounted  for  on  better 
principles.”  .See  this  remarkable  passage,  which  is  quite  decisive  as  to  the 
real  history  of  Watt’s  discovery,  in  Correeponilence  of  Jamet  UVrt<  on  t/ie 
Com/totition  of  Water,  Loudon,  1840,  pp.  84,  85.  Compare  p.  exxiv.  and 
p.  248  note. 

'*•  In  the  paper  which  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  announc- 
ing his  discover)',  he,  well  knowing  the  empirical  character  of  the  English 
mind,  apologizes  fur  this ; and  says,  “ I feel  much  reluctance  to  lay  my 
thoughts  on  these  subjects  before  the  public  in  their  present  indigested 
state,  and  without  having  been  aUe  to  bring  them  to  the  teel  of  euch  ex/teri- 
menti  as  would  confirm  or  refute  than."  Waa's  Correspontlence  on  the  J)is- 
covery  of  the  Composition  of  Water,  pp.  77,  78.  Eleven  months  earlier, 
that  is  in  December  1782,  he  writes  {/bid.  p.  4)  : “ Dr.  Priestley  has  made 
a most  surprising  discovery,  which  seenu  to  confirm  my  theory  of  water's 
undergoing  some  very  remarkable  change  at  the  point  where  all  its  latent 
heat  would  be  changed  into  sensible  heat.’’ 
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where  that  eminent  Scotchman  had  found  the  premisses 
of  his  argument.®*”  Both  of  these  great  inquirers  ar- 
rived at  truth,  but  each  accomplished  his  journey  by  a 
different  path.  And  this  antithesis  is  accurately  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Living  chemists, 
who,  in  his  remarks  on  the  composition  of  water,  truly 
says,  that  while  Cavendish  established  the  facts.  Watt 
established  the  idea.®°^ 

Thus  much,  as  to  what  was  effected  by  the  Scotch  in 
the  department  of  inorganic  science.  If  we  now  turn 
to  organic  science,  we  shall  find  that,  there  also,  their 
labours  were  very  remarkable.  To  those  who  are  capable 
of  a certain  elevation  and  compass  of  thought,  it  will 
appear,  in  the  highest  degree,  probable,  that,  between 
the  organic  and  inorganic  world,  there  is  no  real  differ- 
ence. That  they  are  separated,  as  is  commonly  asserted, 
by  a sharp  line  of  demarcation,  which  indicates  where 
one  abruptly  ends,  and  the  other  abruptly  begins,  seems 
to  be  a supposition  altogether  untenable.  Nature  does 
not  pause,  and  break  off  in  this  fitful  and  irregular  man- 
ner. In  her  works,  there  is  neither  gap  nor  chasm.  To 
a really  scientific  mind,  the  material  world  presents  one 
vast  and  uninterrupted  series,  gradually  rising  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  forms,  but  never  stopping.  In  one 
part  of  that  series,  we  find  a particular  stnicture,  which, 
so  far  as  our  observations  have  yet  extended,  we,  in 


“•  “ He”  (i. «.  Cavendish)  “here  omits  entirely  the  consideration  of  latent 
heat ; an  omission  which  he  even  attempts  to  justify,  in  one  of  the  passages 
interpolated  by  Blagden.  But  it  is  well  known  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  first  principles  of  chemical  science,  even  as  it  was  taught  in  the 
days  of  Black,  and  it  was  indisputably  familiar  to  Mr.  Watt,  that  no 
aeriform  fluid  can  be  converted  into  a liquid,  nor  any  liquid  into  a solid, 
without  the  evolution  of  heat,  previously  latent.  This  essential  part  of  the 
process,  Mr.  Cavendish’s  theory  does  not  embrace ; but  without  it,  no 
theory  on  the  subject  can  be  complete ; and  it  will  presently  be  seen,  that 
Mr.  Watt  took  it  fully  into  account.”  Mnirhead't  Life  of  If'ott,  p.  3I.5. 

“Cavendish  and  Watt  both  discovered  the  composition  of  water. 
Cavendish  established  the  facts  ; Watt  the  idea.”  . . . . “ The  attaching 
too  high  a value  to  the  mere  facte,  is  often  a sign  of  a want  of  ideas."  Liebig's 
Letters  on  Chemistry,  London,  1851,  p.  48.  The  last  sentence  of  this  illus- 
trious philosopher,  which  I have  put  in  italics,  should  be  well  pondered  in 
England.  If  I had  my  way,  it  should  bo  engraved  in  letters  of  gold  over 
the  portals  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

VOL.  II.  M M 
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another  part,  cannot  find.  We  also  observe  particular 
functions,  which  correspond  to  the  structure,  and,  as  we 
believe,  result  from  it.  This  is  all  we  know.  Yet,  from 
these  scanty  facts,  we,  who,  at  present,  are  still  in  the 
infancy  of  knowledge,  and  have  but  skimmed  the  sur- 
face of  things,  are  expected  to  infer,  that  there  must  be 
a point,  in  the  chain  of  existence,  where  both  structure 
and  function  suddenly  cease,  and,  after  which,  we  may 
vainly  search  for  signs  of  life.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a conclusion  more  repugnant  to  the  whole 
march  and  analogy  of  modem  thought.  In  every  de- 
partment, the  speculations  of  the  greatest  thinkers  are 
constantly  tending  to  coordinate  all  phenomena,  and  to 
regard  them  as  different,  indeed,  in  degree,  but  by  no 
means  as  different  in  kind.  Formerly,  men  were  con- 
tent to  ground  their  conviction  of  this  difference  in  kind, 
on  the  evidence  of  the  eye,  which,  on  a cursory  inspec- 
tion, saw  an  organization  in  some  bodies,  and  not  in 
others.  From  the  organization,  they  inferred  the  life, 
and  supposed  that  plants,  for  instance,  had  life,  but  that 
minerals  had  none.  This  sort  of  argument  was  long 
deemed  satisfactoiy ; but,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  broke 
down ; more  evidence  was  required,  and,  since  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  has  been  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  the  eye,  by  itself,  is  an  untrust- 
worthy witness,  and  that  we  must  employ  the  micro- 
scope, instead  of  relying  on  the  unaided  testimony  of 
our  own  puny  and  precarious  senses.  But  the  micro- 
scope is  steadily  improving,  and  we  cannot  tell  what 
limits  there  are  to  its  capacity  for  improvement.  , Conse- 
quently, we  cannot  tell  what  fresh  secrets  it  may  disclose. 
Neither  can  we  say,  that  it  may  not  be  altogether 
superseded  by  some  new  artificial  resource,  which  shall 
furnish  us  with  evidence,  as  superior  to  any  yet  sup- 
plied, as  our  present  evidence  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
naked  eye.  Even  already,  and  notwithstanding  the 
shortness  of  time  during  which  the  microscope  has  been 
a really  effective  instrument,  it  has  revealed  to  us  or- 
ganizations, the  existence  of  which  no  one  had  previ- 
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ously  suspected.  It  has  proved,  that  what,  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  had  been  deemed  mere  specks  of  inert 
matter,  are,  in  truth,  animals  possessing  most  of  the 
functions  which  we  possess,  reproducing  their  species 
in  regular  and  orderly  succession,  and  endowed  with  a 
nervous  system,  which  shows  that  they  must  be  sus- 
ceptible of  pain  and  enjoyment.  It  has  detected  life 
hidden  in  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland ; it  has  found  it 
embedded  in  the  polar  ice,  and,  if  it  can  flourish  there, 
it  is  hard  to  say  from  what  quarter  it  can  be  shut  out. 
So  unwilling,  however,  are  most  men  to  relinquish  old 
notions,  that  the  resources  of  chemistry  have  been  called 
in,  to  ascertain  the  supposed  difference  between  organic 
and  inorganic  matter;  it  being  asserted,  that,  in  the 
organic  world,  there  is  a greater  complexity  of  molecular 
combination,  than  in  the  inorganic.^^  Chemists  further 
assert,  that,  in  organic  nature,  there  is  a predominance 
of  carbon,  and,  in  inorganic,  a predominance  of  silicon.-*® 
But  chemical  analysis,  like  microscopic  observation,  is 
making  such  rapid  strides,  that  each  generation,  I had 
almost  said  each  year,  is  imsettling  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions previously  established;  so  that,  now,  and  for  a 
long  time  hence,  we  must  regard  those  conclusions  as 
empirical,  and,  indeed,  as  merely  tentative.  Surely  a 
permanent  and  universal  inference  cannot  be  drawn  from 
shifting  and  precarious  facts,  which  are  admitted  to-day, 
and  may  be  overthrown  to-morrow.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that,  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  some  bodies 
are  living,  and  that  others  are  dead,  we  have  nothing. 


“ Organic  subetancec,  whether  directly  derived  from  the  vegetable  or 
animal  kingdom,  or  produced  by  the  subraquent  modification  of  Ixidies 
which  thus  originate,  are  remarkable  as  a clam  for  a degree  of  complexity 
of  constitution  far  exceeding  that  observed  in  any  of  the  compounds  yet 
described.”  Fownet'  Clumistry,  .3d  edit.,  London,  1850,  p.  .353.  I quote 
this,  as  the  first  authority  at  hand,  for  a doctrine  which  is  universally  ad- 
mitted by  chemists,  and  which  is  indubitably  true,  to  far  at  our  tiptri- 
ratiUt  have  at  present  extended. 

“As  the  organic  world  is  characterized  by  the  predominance,  in 
quantity,  of  carbon,  so  the  mineral  or  inorganic  world  is  marked  by  a simi- 
kr  predominance  of  silicon.”  Turned t Cheinittry,  edited  by  Liebig  and 
■Gregory,  vol.  ii.  p.  678,  London,  1847. 
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except  the  circumstance,  that  our  researches,  so  far  as 
they  have  yet  gone,  have  shovra  that  cellular  structure, 
growth,  and  reproduction,  are  not  the  invariable  pro- 
perties of  matter,  but  are  excluded  from  a large  part  of 
the  visible  world,  which,  on  that  account,  we  call  inani- 
mate. This  is  the  whole  of  the  argument  on  that  side 
of  the  question.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  the  fact, 
that  our  sight,  and  the  artificial  instruments,  by  whose 
aid  we  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  are  confessedly 
imperfeet ; and  we  have  the  further  fact,  that,  imperfect 
as  they  are,  they  have  proved,  that  the  organic  kingdom 
is  infinitely  more  extensive  than  the  boldest  dreamer 
had  ever  imagined,  while  they  have  not  been  able  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  to  any 
thing  like  the  same  amount.  This  shows,  that,  so  far  as 
our  opinions  are  concerned,  the  balance  is  steadily  in- 
clining in  one  given  direction;  in  other  words,  as  our 
knowledge  advances,  a belief  in  the  organic  is  encroach- 
ing upon  a belief  in  the  inorganic.®®*  When  we,  more- 
over, add,  that  all  science  is  manifestly  converging  to- 
• wards  one  simple  and  general  theory,  which  shall  cover 
the  whole  range  of  material  phenomena,  and  that,  at 
each  successive  step,  some  irregularities  are  explained 
away,  and  some  inequalities  are  reduced,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  that  such  a movement  tends  to  weaken  those 
old  distinctions,  the  reality  of  which  has  been  too  hastily 
assumed;  and  that,  in  their  place,  we  must,  sooner  or 
later,  substitute  the  more  comprehensive  view,  that  life 
is  a property  of  all  matter,  and  that  the  classifieation  of 
bodies  into  animate  and  inanimate,  or  into  organic  and 


”*  I mean,  of  course,  to  apply  this  remark  only  to  the  gloho  we  inhabit, 
and  not  to  extra-terrestrial  phenomena.  Respecting  the  organization  or 
non-organization  of  what  exists  out  of  this  earth,  we  have  no  evidenod,  and 
can  hardly  expect  to  have  any  for  centuries.  Inferences  have,  indeed,  been 
drawn  from  telescopic  observations ; and  attempts  are  now  being  made, 
abroad,  to  determine,  by  a still  more  refined  process,  the  phpical  com- 
position of  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  without  venturing,  in  this 
note,  to  enter  into  such  discussions,  or  even  to  state  their  purport,  I may 
say,  that  the  difficulty  of  veriUcatioH  will  long  prove  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  results  which  may  be 
obtained. 
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inorganic,  is  merely  a provisional  arrangement,  conveni- 
ent, perhaps,  for  our  present  purposes,  but  which,  like 
all  similar  divisions,  will  eventually  be  merged  in  a 
higher  and  wider  scheme. 

Until,  however,  that  step  is  taken,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  reason  according  to  the  evidence  supplied  by  our 
imperfect  instruments,  or  by  our  still  more  imperfect 
senses.  We,  therefore,  recognize  the  difference  between 
organic  and  inorganic  nature,  not  as  a scientific  truth, 
but  as  a scientific  artifice,  by  which  we  separate  in  idea, 
what  is  inseparable  in  fact ; hoping,  in  this  way,  to  pur- 
sue our  course  with  the  greater  ease,  and  ultimately  to 
obtain  results,  which  will  make  the  artifice  needless. 
Assuming,  then,  this  division,  we  may  refer  all  investiga- 
tions of  organic  bodies  to  one  of  two  objects.  The  first 
object  is,  to  ascertain  the  law  of  those  bodies,  in  their 
usual,  healthy,  or,  as  we  somewhat  erroneously  phrase 
it,  normal  course.  The  other  object  is,  to  ascertain 
their  law,  in  their  unusual,  unhealthy,  or  abnormal 
course.  When  we  attempt  to  do  the  first  of  these  things, 
we  are  physiologists.  AVTien  we  attempt  to  do  the  se- 
cond, we  are  pathologists.-®® 

Physiology  and  pathology  are  thus  the  two  funda- 
mental divisions  of  all  organic  science.^  Each  is  in- 

Mr.  Simon,  in  his  thoughtful  and  suggestive  Lectures,  says,  “we 
may  describe  Pathology  to  consist  in  the  Science  of  Life  under  other  con- 
ditions than  those  of  ideal  perfection.”  Sviion’s  Lectures  on  J’at/ioloyy, 
London,  1850,  p.  14.  This  is  by  far  the  best  description  I have  met  with  ; 
though,  as  it  involves  a negative,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  a definition. 
Indeed,  the  context  shows  that  Mr.  Simon  does  not  suppose  it  to  be  one. 

”•  In  my  former  volume,  I adopted  the  commonly  received  division  of 
organic  statics  and  organic  dynamics ; the  statics  being  anatomy,  and  the 
dyn.amics  being  physiology.  But,  I now  think  that  our  knowledge  is  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  make  this  so  convenient  as  the  division  into  physi- 
ological and  pathological,  or,  into  normal  and  abnormal,  provided  we  re- 
member that  in  reality  nothing  is  abnormal.  The  practically  useful,  but 
eminently  unscientific,  doctrine,  that  there  can  be  alteration  of  function 
without  alteration  of  structure,  has  effaced  some  of  the  most  essential  dis- 
tinctious  between  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  especially  between  morbid 
anatomy  and  morbid  physiology.  Until  those  distinctions  are  recognized, 
the  scieutific  conceptions  of  professional  writers  must  be  confused,  however 
valuable  their  practical  suggestions  may  be.  While  men  arc  capable  of 
believing  that  it  is  j>oisilde  for  variations  of  function  to  proceed  from  any 
cause  except  variations  of  structure,  the  philosophic  importance  of  ana- 
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timatcly  connected  with  the  other;  and  eventually,  no 
doubt,  both  will  be  fused  into  a single  study,  by  dis- 
covering laws  which  will  prove  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
nothing  is  really  abnormal,  or  irregular.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, the  physiologists  have  immeasurably  outstripped 
the  pathologists  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  views, 
and,  therefore,  in  the  value  of  their  results.  For,  the 
best  physiologists  distinctly  recognize  that  the  basis  of 
their  science  must  include,  not  only  the  animals  below 
man,  but  also  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that, 
without  this  commanding  survey  of  the  whole  realm 
of  organic  nature,  we  cannot  possibly  understand  even 
human  physiology,  still  less  general  physiology.  The 
pathologists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  much  in  arrear, 
that  the  diseases  of  the  lower  animals  rarely  form  part  of 
their  plan ; while  the  diseases  of  plants  are  almost  en- 
tirely neglected,  although  it  is  certain  that,  until  all  these 
have  been  studied,  and  some  steps  taken  to  generalize 
them,  every  pathological  conclusion  will  be  eminently 
empirical,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  field  fi*om 
which  it  is  collected. 

The  science  of  pathology  being  still  so  backward  in 
the  conception  as  well  as  in  the  execution,  that  even 
men  of  real  ability  believe  that  it  can  be  raised  from  a 
mere  study  of  the  human  frame,  it  will  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Scotch,  notwithstanding  the  marvellous 


tomy  will  be  imperfectly  appreciated,  and  its  true  relation  to  physiology 
will  remain  undefined.  Inasmuch,  however,  as,  with  our  actual  resources, 
the  most  careful  dissection  is  often  unable  to  detect  (in  insanity,  for  in- 
stance) those  changes  of  structure  which  produce  changes  of  function, 
superficial  thinkers  are  placed  under  a strong  temptation  to  deny  their 
iuvariablc  connexion  ; and  while  the  microscope  is  so  imperfect,  and  che- 
mistry so  backward,  it  is  impossible  that  experiments  should  always  con- 
vince them  of  their  mistake.  Hence,  I believe  that  until  our  means  of 
empirical  research  are  greatly  improved,  all  such  investigations,  notwith- 
standing their  immense  value  in  other  respects,  wilt  tend  to  lead  mere 
inductive  minds  into  error,  by  making  them  rely  too  much  on  what  they 
call  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  reason.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  Siiying,  that  our  knowledge  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  it 
advisable  to  divide  the  sciences  of  organic  bodies  into  physiological  and 
anatomical.  At  present,  and  probably  for  some  time  yet,  the  humbler 
division  iuto  physiological  and  pathological,  may  be  deemed  safer,  and 
more  likely  to  produce  solid  results. 
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boldness  of  their  speculations,  should  have  been  able,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  to  anticipate  a method  which  the 
nineteenth  century  has  yet  to  employ.  But  they  pro- 
duced two  pathologists  of  great  ability,  and  to  whom  we 
owe  considerable  obligations.  These  were,  Cullen  and 
John  Hunter.^’'  Cullen  was  eminent  only  as  a patho- 
logist; but  Hunter,  whose  fine  and  discursive  genius 
took  a much  wider  range,  was  great  both  in  physiology 
and  in  pathology.  A short  account  of  their  generaliza- 
tions respecting  organic  science,  will  be  a fitting  sequel 
to  the  notices  I have  already  given  of  what  was  done  by 
their  countrymen  for  inorganic  science,  during  the  same 
period.  It  will  complete  our  survey  of  the  Scotch  intel- 
lect, and  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  that  most  remarkable  people, 
who,  contrary  to  the  course  of  affairs  in  all  other  modem 
nations,  have  shown  that  scientific  discoveries  do  not 
necessarily  weaken  superstition,  and  that  it  is  possible 
for  two  hostile  principles  to  flourish  side  by  side,  with- 
out ever  coming  into  actual  collision,  or  without  sensibly 
impairing  each  other’s  vigour. 

In  1751,  Cullen  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  from  which,  however, 
in  1756,  he  was  removed  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh,^ where  he  delivered  those  celebrated  lectures, 
on  which  his  fame  now  depends.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  career,  he  paid  great  attention  to  inorganic 
physics,  and  propounded  some  remarkable  speculations, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  theory  of 
latent  heat  to  Black,  who  was  his  pupil.^'**  But,  to 

Hunter,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  did  take  an  extraordinarily  com- 
prehensive view  of  pathology,  including  the  whole  of  the  organic  world, 
and  even  the  aberrations  of  form  in  the  inorganic. 

”•  Thornton’s  Life  of  Cullen,  vol.  i.  p.  70,  Edinburgh,  1832. 

Thomton’t  Life  of  Cullen,  vol.  i.  p.  96.  Bower  states  that  Cullen 
“was  appointed  to  the  chair  in  1735.”  Bower’s  History  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  p.  216,  Edinburgh,  1817. 

“ It  seems  impossible  to  peruse  the  passages  I have  quoted  from 
Dr.  Cullen’s  manuscript  lectures  and  papers,  and  from  his  Essay  on  Eva- 
poration, without  perceiving  that  his  investigations  with  regard  to  the 
neat  and  cold  occasioned  by  the  combination,  liquefaction,  and  evapora- 
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follow  out  those  views,  would  have  required  a number 
of  minute  experiments,  which  it  did  not  suit  the  habit 
of  his  mind  to  make.  Having,  therefore,  put  forth  his 
ideas,  he  left  them  to  germinate,  and  passed  on  to  his 
arduous  attempt  to  generalize  the  laws  of  disease  as  they 
ai*e  exhibited  in  the  human  frame.  In  the  study  of 
disease,  the  phenomena  being  more  obscure  and  less 
amenable  to  experiment,  there  was  greater  latitude  for 
speculation ; hence,  he  could  more  easily  indulge  in  that 
love  of  theory,  which  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  with 
an  extreme  devotion  to  which  he  has  been  reproached.^^^ 
That  the  reproach  is  not  altogether  unjust,  must,  I think, 
be  admitted,  since  we  find  him  laying  down  the  doctrine, 
that,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  theory  could 
not  be  separated  from  practice,  it  was  unimportant  which 
came  first.^^^  This  was  tantamount  to  saying,  that  a me- 
dical practitioner  might  allow  his  theories  to  control  his 
observations;  for  it  is  certain  that,  in  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  cases,  men  are  so  tenacious  of  the  opinions  they 
imbibe,  that  whatever,  in  any  pursuit,  first  occupies  their 
understanding,  is  likely  to  mould  all  that  comes  after- 
wards. In  ordinary  minds,  associations  of  ideas,  if 
firmly  established,  become  indissoluble;  and  the  power 
of  separating  them,  and  of  arranging  them  in  new  com- 
binations, is  one  of  the  rarest  of  our  endowments.  An 
average  intellect,  when  once  possessed  by  a theory,  can 
hardly  ever  escape  from  it.  Hence,  in  practical  matters. 


tion  of  bodies,  must  not  only  have  assisted  to  direct  the  attention  of  his 
pupil  Dr.  Black  to  similar  inquiries,  but  must  also  havo  furnished  him 
with  several  of  the  data  from  which  his  simple  and  comprehensive  theoir 
of  Latent  Heat  was  afterwards  so  philosophically  deduced.”  Thomsons 
Life  of  Cvllai,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

“ It  is  allowed  by  the  admirers  of  this  great  man,  that  he  was  per- 
haps too  fond  of  theory.”  Boicer's  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
vol.  iii.  p.  S78. 

In  1759,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Balfour  Russell,  one  of  his  favourite  pupils: 
“ You  will  not  find  it  possible  to  separate  practice  from  theory  altogether ; 
and  therefore,  if  you  have  a mind  to  begin  with  the  theory,,  I havo  no 
objection."  Thomson's  Life  of  Cullen,  vol.  i.  p.  130.  Compare  his  Intro- 
ductory lectures  to  the  Practice  of  Physic,  where,  asserting  truly,  “ that 
reasoning  in  physic  is  unavoidable”  (Cullen's  Worts,  vol.  i.  p.  417),  he 
boldly  infers  “ that  to  render  it  safe,  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  theory  in  its 
full  ejctent.” 
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theory  should  be  feared,  just  as,  iu  scientific  matters,  it 
should  be  cherished;  because  practical  pursuits  are  chiefly 
engrossed  by  the  lower  class  of  minds,  where  associations 
and  the  force  of  prejudice  are  extremely  strong,  while 
scientific  pursuits  concern  the  higher  class,  where  such 
prepossessions  are  comparatively  weak,  and  where  close 
associations  are  more  easily  severed.  The  most  powerful 
intellects  are  most  accustomed  to  new  arrangements  of 
thought,  and  are,  therefore,  most  able  to  break  up  old 
ones.  On  them,  belief  sits  lightly,  because  they  well 
know  how  little  evidence  we  have  for  many  of  even  our 
oldest  beliefs.  But  the  average,  or,  as  we  must  say, 
without  meaning  offence,  the  inferior,  minds,  are  not  dis- 
turbed by  these  refinements.  Theories,  which  they  have 
once  heartily  embraced,  they  can  hardjy  ever  get  rid  of, 
and  they  often  dignify  them  with  the  name  of  essential 
truths,  and  resent  every  attack  upon  them  as  a personal 
injury.  Having  inherited  such  theories  from  their  fathers, 
they  regard  them  with  a sort  of  filial  piety,  and  cling  to 
them  as  if  they  were  some  rich  acquisition,  which  no  one 
has  a right  to  touch. 

To  this  latter  class,  nearly  all  men  belong,  who  are 
more  engaged  in  practical  pursuits  than  in  speculative 
ones.  Ajnong  them,  are  the  ordinary  practitioners, 
whether  in  medicine  or  in  any  other  department,  ex- 
tremely few  of  whom  are  willing  to  break  up  trains  of 
thought  to  which  they  are  inured.-’^  Though  they  pro- 
fess to  despise  theory,  they  are,  in  reality,  enslaved  by  it. 
All  that  they  can  do,  is  to  conceal  their  subjection,  by 
terming  their  theory  a necessary  belief.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  deemed  a remarkable  proof  of  Cullen’s  love  of 
deductive  reasoning,  that  he,  sagacious  and  clear-sighted 

Even  Cullen  himself  says,  rather  roughly,  “ The  great  horde  of  phy- 
sicians are  always  servile  imitators,  who  can  neither  perceive  nor  correct 
the  faults  of  their  system,  and  arc  always  ready  to  growl  at,  and  even  to 
worry,  the  ingenious  person  that  could  attempt  it.  Thus  was  the  system 
of  Galen  secured  iu  the  possession  of  the  schools  of  physic,  till  soon  after 
the  irruption  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  destroyed  every  vestige  of  literature 
in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  drove  all  that  remained  of  it  to  seek  a 
feeble  protection  at  Constantinople.”  Ijfcturet  introduetonf  to  the  Practice 
of  Physic,  in  Cullen's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  386,  Edinburgh,  1827. 
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as  he  was,  should  have  supposed  that,  in  so  practical  an 
art  as  medicine,  theory  could,  with  impunity,  precede 
practice.  For,  it  is  most  assuredly  true,  that,  taking 
men  in  the  average,  their  minds  are  so  constructed,  that 
it  cannot  precede  it  without  controlling  it.  It  is  equally 
true,  that  such  control  must  be  hurtful.  Even  now,  and 
notwithstanding  the  great  steps  which  have  been  taken 
in  morbid  anatomy,  in  animal  chemistiy,  and  in  the 
microscopic  investigation  both  of  the  fluids  and  solids  of 
the  human  frame,  the  treatment  of  disease  is  a question 
of  art,  far  more  than  a question  of  science.  What  chiefly 
characterizes  the  most  eminent  physicians,  and  gives 
them  their  real  superiority,  is  not  so  much  the  extent  of 
their  theoretical  knowledge, — though  that,  too,  is  often 
considerable, — but  it  is  that  fine  and  delicate  perception 
which  they  owe,  partly  to  experience,  and  partly  to  a 
natural  quickness  in  detecting  analogies  and  differences 
which  escape  qrdinarj^  observers.  The  process  which 
they  follow,  is  one  of  rapid,  and,  in  some  degree,  uncon- 
scious, induction.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
greatest  physiologists  and  chemists,  which  the  medical 
profession  possesses,  are  not,  as  a matter  of  course,  the 
best  curers  of  disease.  If  medicine  were  a science,  they 
would  always  be  the  best.  But  medicine,  being  still 
essentially  an  art,  depends  mainly  upon  qualities  which 
each  practitioner  has  to  acquire  for  himself,  and  which 
no  scientific  theory  can  teach.  The  time  for  a general 
theory  has  not  yet  come,  and  probably  many  generations 
will  have  to  elapse  before  it  docs  come.  To  suppose, 
therefore,  that  a theory  of  disease  should,  as  a matter  of 
education,  precede  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  not  only 
practically  dangerous,  but  logically  false.  With  its  prac- 
tical danger,  I am  not  now  concerned;  but  its  logical 
aspect  is  a curious  illustration  of  that  passion  for  system- 
atic and  dialectic  reasoning  which  characterized  Scotland. 
It  shows  that  Cullen,  in  his  eagerness  to  argue  from 
principles  to  facts,  instead  of  from  facts  to  principles, 
could,  in  tlie  most  important  of  all  arts,  recommend  a 
method  of  procedure,  for  which  even  our  knowledge  is 
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not  ripe,  but  which,  in  bis  time,  was  so  singularly  rash 
and  immature,  that  nothing  can  explain  its  adoption  by 
a man  of  such  vigorous  understanding,  except  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  living  in  a country  in  which  that  pecu- 
liar method  reigned  supreme. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  Cullen  wielded 
the  method  with  great  ability,  especially  in  his  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  science  of  pathology,  to  which  it  was 
far  better  suited  than  to  the  art  of  therapeutics.  For, 
we  must  always  remember,  that  the  science  which  inves- 
tigates the  laws  of  disease,  is  quite  a different  thing  from 
the  art  which  cures  it.  The  science  has  a speculative 
interest,  which  is  irrespective  of  all  practical  considera- 
tions, and  which  depends  simply  on  the  fact,  that,  when 
it  is  completed,  it  will  explain  the  aberrations  of  the 
whole  organic  world.  Pathology  aims  at  ascei-taining 
the  causes  which  determine  every  departui'e  from  the 
natural  type,  whether  of  form  or  of  function.  Hence  it 
is,  that  no  one  can  take  a comprehensive  view  of  the 
actual  state  of  knowledge,  without  studying  the  theoretic 
relations  between  pathology  and  other  departments  of 
inquiry.  To  do  this,  is  the  business,  not  of  practical 
men,  but  of  philosophers,  properly  so-called.  The  philo- 
sophic pathologist  is  as  different  from  the  physician,  as  a 
jurist  is  different  from  an  advocate,  or  as  an  agricultural 
chemist  is  different  from  a farmer,  or  as  a political  econo- 
mist is  different  from  a statesman,  or  as  an  astronomer, 
who  generalizes  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  dif- 
ferent from  a captain,  who  navigates  his  ship  by  a prac- 
tical application  of  those  laws.  The  two  sets  of  func- 
tions may  be  united,  and  occasionally,  though  very  rarely, 
they  are,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  their  being  so. 
While,  therefore,  it  would  be  absurdly  presumptuous  for 
an  unprofessional  person  to  pass  judgment  on  the  thera- 
peutical system  of  Cullen,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  for 
any  one,  who  has  studied  the  theory  of  these  matters,  to 
examine  his  pathological  system ; because  that,  like  all 
scientific  systems,  must  be  amenable  to  general  consider- 
ations, which  are  to  be  taken,  partly  from  the  adjoining 
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sciences,  and  partly  from  the  universal  logic  of  philo- 
sophic method. 

It  is  from  this  latter,  or  logical,  point  of  view,  that 
Cullen’s  pathology  is  interesting  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  chapter.  The  character  of  his  investigations 
may  be  illustrated  by  saying,  that  his  method  in  patho- 
logy is  analogous  to  that  which  Adam  Smith  adopted  at 
the  same  time,  though  in  a very  different  field.  Both 
were  deductive;  and  both,  before  arguing  deductively, 
suppressed  some  of  the  premisses  from  which  they  rea- 
soned. That  this  suppression  is  the  key  to  Adam  Smith’s 
method,  and  was  an  intentional  part  of  his  plan,  I have 
already  shown ; as  also  that,  in  each  of  his  two  works,  he 
supplied  the  premisses  in  which  the  other  work  was  defi- 
cient. In  this  respect,  he  was  far  superior  to  Cullen. 
For,  though  Cullen,  like  Smith,  began  by  mutilating  his 
problem  in  order  to  solve  it  more  readily,  he,  unlike 
Smith,  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  instituting  another 
and  parallel  inquiry,  which  should  complete  the  scheme, 
by  starting  from  the  premisses  that  had  been  previously 
omitted. 

What  I have  termed  the  mutilation  of  the  problem, 
was  effected  by  Cullen  in  the  following  manner.  His 
object  was,  to  generalize  the  phenomena  of  disease,  as 
they  are  exhibited  in  the  human  frame ; and  it  was  ob- 
vious to  him,  as  to  every  one  else,  that  the  human  frame 
consists  partly  of  solids  and  partly  of  fluids.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  his  pathology  is,  that  he  reasons  almost  entirely 
from  the  laws  of  the  solids,  and  makes  so  little  account 
of  the  fluids,  that  he  will  only  allow  them  to  bo  the 
indirect  causes  of  disease,  which,  in  a scientific  view,  are 
to  be  deemed  strictly  subordinate  to  the  direct  causes, 
as  represented  by  the  solid  constituents  of  our  body.’^** 

This  idea  runs  through  the  whole  of  his  writings.  In  the  following 
passage,  it  is  more  succinctly  stated  than  in  any  other : “ In  pathology, 
and  in  the  prognosis  of  particular  diseases,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  distinction  of  these  causes.  I call  the  one  direct  causes, 
those  which  act  upon  the  nervous  system  directly ; and  tho  other  indirect 
causes,  those  which  produce  the  same  effect,  but  by  destroying  those  organs 
which  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  excitement,  viz.  the  whole  system 
of  circulation.”  CvUen’s  Horirs,  vol.  L p.  135.  Even  this  passage,  clear  as 
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This  assumption,  though  false,  was  perfectly  justifiable, 
since,  by  curtailing  the  problem,  he  simplified  its  study ; 
just  as  Adam  Smith,  in  Ws  Wealth  of  Nations,  simplified 
the  study  of  human  nature,  by  curtailing  it  of  all  its 
sympathy.  But  this  most  comprehensive  thinker  was 
careful,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  to  restore  to 
human  nature  the  quality  of  which  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
had  deprived  it ; and,  by  thus  establishing  two  different 
lines  of  argument,  he  embraced  the  whole  subject.  In 
the  same  way,  it  was  incumbent  on  Cullen,  after  having 
constructed  a theory  of  disease  by  reasoning  from  the 
solids,  to  have  constructed  another  theory  by  reasoning 
fium  the  fluids;  so  that  a coordination  of  the  two  theories 
might  have  raised  a science  of  pathology,  as  complete  as 
the  then  state  of  knowledge  allowed.®*®  But  to  this,  his 
mind  was  unequal.  Able  though  he  was,  he  lacked  the 
gra.sp  of  intellect  which  characterized  Adam  Smith,  and 
which  made  that  great  man  perceive,  that  every  deductive 
argtuncnt,  which  is  founded  on  a suppression  of  premisses, 
must  be  compensated  by  a parallel  argument,  which  takes 
those  premisses  into  account.®*®  So  little  Avgs  Cullen 
aware  of  this,  that,  having  built  up  that  system  of  patho- 
logy which  is  known  to  medical  writers  as  Solidism,  he 
never  took  the  pains  to  accompany  it  by  another  system, 
which  gave  the  first  rank  to  the  fluids.  On  the  contrary, 
he  believed  that  his  plan  was  complete  and  exhaustive, 
and  that  what  is  termed  Humoral  Pathology  was  a fiction, 
which  had  too  long  usurped  the  place  of  truth.®**' 

it  seems,  can  only  be  rightly  interpreted  by  taking  the  context  into  con- 
sideration. 

For,  as  is  truly  observed  by  probably  the  greatest  pathologist  of  our 
time,  “Ilumoral  pathology  is  simply  a requirement  of*commou  practical 
sense;  and  it  has  always  held  a place  in  medical  science,  although  the 
limits  of  its  domain  have,  no  doubt,  been  variously  circumscribed  or  inter- 
preted at  different  times.  Of  late  years,  it  has  met  with  a new  basis  and 
support  in  morbid  anatomy,  which,  in  the  inadequacy  of  its  discoveries  in 
the  solids  to  account  for  disease  and  death,  has  been  compelled  to  seek  for 
an  extension  of  its  boundary  through  a direct  examination  of  tho  blood 
itself.”  Hokitatitky'g  Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  362,  London,  1854. 

Unless,  as  is  the  case  in  geometry,  the  premisses,  which  are  suppressed, 
are  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 

He  was  so  indignant  at  the  bare  idea  of  a humoral  pathology,  that 
even  Hoffmann,  who  before  himself  was  the  most  eminent  advocate  of 
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Several  of  the  views  advocated  by  Cullen  were  taken 
from  Hoffmann,  and  several  of  the  facts  from  Gaubius ; 
but  that  his  pathology,  considered  as  a whole,  is  essen- 
tially original,  is  evident  from  a certain  unity  of  design 
which  is  inconsistent  with  extensive  plagiarism,  and 
which  proves  that  he  had  thoroughly  thought  out  his 
subject  for  himself.  Without,  however,  stopping  to  in- 
quire how  much  he  borrowed  from  others,  I will  briefly 
indicate  a few  of  the  salient  points  of  his  system,  in  order 
to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  its  general  character. 

According  to  Cullen,  all  the  solids  in  the  human  body 
are  either  simple  or  vital.  The  simple  solids  retain,  after 
death,  the  properties  which  they  possessed  during  life. 
But  tlie  vital  solids,  which  form  the  fundamental  part  of 
the  nervous  system,  are  marked  by  properties,  which 
disappear  directly  death  occurs.^^®  Hence,  the  simple 
solids,  having  fewer  functions  than  the  vital,  have  also 
fewer  diseases;  and  the  maladies  to  which  they  are  liable 
admit  of  easy  classification.^^®  The  real  dilficulty  lies  in 
the  vital  solids,  because  on  their  peculiarities  the  whole 
nervous  system  depends,  and  nearly  all  disorders  are 
immediately  due  to  changes  in  them.  Cullen,  therefore, 
made  the  nervous  system  the  basis  of  his  pathology ; and, 

eolidism,  fell  under  his  displeasure  for  allowine  some  little  weight  to  the 
humoral  doctrines.  He  says  that  Hoffmann  “ nas  not  applied  his  funda- 
mental doctrine  so  extensively  as  he  might  have  done  ; and  he  has  every- 
where intermixed  an  humoral  pathology,  as  incorrect  and  hypothetical  as 
any  other.”  CulUn't  Worts,  vol.  i.  p.  410.  At  p.  470,  “I  have,  therefore, 
assumed  the  general  principles  of  Hoffmann.  And,  if  I have  rendered  them 
more  correct,  and  more  extensive  in  their  application,  and,  more  particularly, 
if  I haee  avoided  introducing  the  many  hgnothetical  doctrines  of  the  Humoral 
Pathology  which  disfigured  both  his  ana  all  the  other  systems  that  have  hitherto 
prevailed,  I hope  I shall  be  excused  for  attempting  a system,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  may  appear'new.” 

“ The  solid  parts  of  the  body  seem  to  be  of  two  kinds : one  whose  pro- 
perties are  the  same  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living,  and  the  same  in  the  ani- 
mate as  in  many  inanimate  bodies ; the  other,  whose  properties  appear  only 
in  living  bodies.  In  the  last,  a peculiar  organization,  or  addition,  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place ; in  opposition  to  which  the  first  are  called  the  simple 
solids.  Of  these  only,  we  shall  treat  here ; and  of  the  others,  which  may 
be  called  vital  solids,  being  the  fundamental  part  of  the  nervous  system, 
we  shall  treat  under  that  title  in  the  following  section.”  Cullen's  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  10. 

These  diseases  are  laxity,  flaocidity,  <fec.  See  the  enumeration  of 
“ the  diseases  of  the  simple  solids,”  in  Cullen’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
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in  speculating  on  its  functions'  he  assigned  the  chief  place 
to  an  occult  principle,  which  he  termed  the  Animal  Power, 
or  Energy,  of  the  brain.-^  This  principle  acted  on  the 
vital  solids.  When  the  principle  worked  well,  the  body 
was  healthy;  when  it  worked  ill,  the  body  was  unhealthy. 
Since,  then,  the  state  of  the  vital  solids  was  the  main 
cause  of  disorder,  and  since  the  Energy  of  the  brain  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  state  of  the  vital  solids,  it  became 
important  to  know  what  the  influences  were  which  acted 
on  the  Energy,  because  in  them  we  should  find  the  be- 
ginning of  the  series.  Those  influences  were  divided  by 
Cullen  into  physical  and  mental.  The  physical  were, 
heat,  cold,  and  effluvia,  the  three  most  potent  of  the 
material  disturbers  of  the  human  fi-ame.^'  The  mental 
influences,  which  excited  the  brain  to  act  on  the  solids, 
were  comprised  under  six  difi'erent  heads,  namely,  the 
will,  the  emotions,  the  appetites,  the  propensities,  and, 
finally,  the  two  great  principles  of  habit  and  of  imitation, 
on  which  he,  with  good  reason,  laid  considerable  stress.*-^ 
In  arguing  from  these  mental  causes,  and  in  generalizing 
the  relations  between  them  and  the  sensations  of  the  body, 
he,  faithful  to  his  favourite  method,  proceeded  deductively 
from  the  metaphysical  principles  then  in  vogue,  without 
inquiring  inductively  into  their  validity,  such  an  induc- 
tion being,  he  thought,  no  part  of  his  duty.-^  He  was 

Culltn't  Worhs,  vol.  i.  pp.  65,  GOO,  vol.  ii.  p.  364.  Dr.  Thomson,  who 
had  access  to  papers  and  lectures  of  Cullen’s,  which  have  never  been  pub- 
lished, eays(Life  of  Cullen,  vol.  i.  p.  265),  “ His  speculations  with  regaid  to 
the  different  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  but  more  particularly  with 
regard  to  that  of  the  Animal  Power  or  Energy  of  the  brain,  were  incor- 
porated with  every  opinion  which  he  taught  concerning  the  phenomena  of 
the  animal  economy,  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  the  operation  of  medicines ; 
and  they  may  be  said  to  constitute  a most  important  part,  if  not  the  sole 
basis,  of  that  system  of  the  Practice  of  Physio,  which  he  m.ade  the  subject 
of  prelection,  as  well  as  of  study,  for  a period  of  nearly  forty  years,  before  he 
ventured  to  give  it  to  the  public."  I should  mention,  that  Cullen,  under 
the  term  ‘ brain,’  included  the  contents  of  the  vertebral  column  as  well  as 
of  the  cranium. 

CulUti's  Worhe,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  646,  .'558,  648,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

Cullen's  Uoris,  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  91,  100,  101,  103,  116,  116,  653,  692, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  35,  366.  Compare  the  summary  of  causes  in  Thomson's  Life  of 
Cullen,  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

*“  He  says  {Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  31,  32),  “ Whoever  has  the  smallest  tinc- 
ture of  metaphysics  wUl  know  the  distinction  pointed  at  here  between  the 
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too  anxious  to  get  on  with  Mis  dialectic,  to  be  interrupted 
by  so  trifling  a matter  as  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
premisses  on  which  the  reasoning  rested.  What  he  did 
in  the  metaphysical  part  of  his  pathology,  he  also  did  in 
its  physical  part.  Although  the  blood  and  the  nerves  are 
the  two  leading  features  of  the  human  economy,  he  did 
not  search  into  them  by  a separate  induction;  he  sub- 
jected them  neither  to  chemical  experiments  in  order  to 
learn  their  composition,  nor  to  microscopic  observations 
in  order  to  learn  their  structure.^  This  is  the  more 
observable,  becaiise  though  we  must  admit  that  animal 
chemistry  was  then  generally  neglected,  and  that  its  real 
meaning  was  scarcely  understood  until  the  wonderful 
labours  of  Berzelius  revealed  its  importance,  still  the 
microscope  was  ready  to  Cullen’s  hands ; it  having  been 
invented  a hundred  and  fifty  years  before  he  completed 
his  pathology,  and  having  been  in  common  scientific  use 
for  about  a hundred  years.  But  his  love  of  synthesis 


qualities  of  bodies  as  primary  and  secondary.”  . « . . “ Whether  thete  die- 
tinctiom  be  vkU  or  ill  founded,  it  it  not  burinetsto  inquire."  But  though 
he  did  not  deem  it  his  business  to  inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  these  and 
similar  distinctions,  he  thought  himself  justified  in  assuming  them,  and 
reasoning  from  them  as  if  they  could  explain  the  working  of  those  sensations, 
whose  perversion  formed  the  point  of  contact  between  metaphysics  and 
pathology.  See,  for  instance,  in  his  Worh,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  the  long  series  of 
unprov^  and  unprovable  assertions  respecting  the  combination  and  com- 
parison of  sensations  giving  rise  to  memory,  imagination,  and  the  like. 

™ Cullen,  with  that  admirable  candour  which  was  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive peculiarities  of  his  fine  intellect,  confesses  his  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  microscope  : “It  leaves  me,  who  am  not  conversant  in  such  ob- 
servations, altogether  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  precise  nature  of  this 
part  of  the  blood.”  CuUen't  'Worh,  vol.  i.  p.  196.  A pathologist  without 
a microscope  is  an  unarmed  man,  indeed.  In  regard  to  his  animal  chemistry, 
one  passage  may  be  quoted  as  a specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  arrived 
at  conclusions  speculatively,  instead  of  subjecting  the  phenomena  to  experi- 
mental investigation.  “We  may  remark  it  to  be  highly  probable,  that  all 
animal  matter  is  originally  formed  of  vegetable ; because  ^1  animals  either 
feed  directly  and  entirely  on  vegetables,  or  upon  other  animals  that  do  so. 
From  hence  it  is  probable,  that  all  animal  substances  may  be  traced  to  a 
vegetable  origin  ; and  therefore,  if  we  would  inquire  into  the  production  of 
animal  matter,  we  mutt  fret  inquire  in  what  manner  vegetable  m.atter  may 
lie  converted  into  animal?”  Cullen's  Worh,  vol.  i.  pp.  177,  178.  The 
therefore  and  the  mutt,  resulting  merely  from  an  antecedent  probability,  are 
characteristic  of  that  over-boldness,  into  which  deduction  is  apt  to  degene- 
rate, and  which  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  opposite  vice  of  over-timidity, 
by  which  inductive  reasoners  are  tainted. 
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overcame  him.  His  system  is  constructed  by  reasoning 
1‘rora  general  principles;  and  of  that  process,  he  certainly 
was  a consummate  master.  Between  the  premisses  and 
the  conclusion,  he  hardly  ever  lets  error  creep  in.  And, 
in  reference  to  the  results  of  his  speculations,  he  had  one 
immense  merit,  which  will  always  secure  to  him  a con- 
spicuous place  in  the  history  of  pathology.  By  insisting 
on  the  importance  of  the  solids,  he,  one-sided  though  he 
was,  corrected  the  equal  one-sidedness  of  his  predeces- 
sors; for,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  all  the  best 
pathologists,  from  Galen  downwards,  had  erred  in  ascrib- 
ing too  much  to  the  fluids,  and  had  upheld  a purely 
humoral  pathology.  Cullen  turned  the  minds  of  men  in 
the  other  direction ; and  though,  in  teaching  them  that 
the  nervous  system  is  the  sole  primary  seat  of  disease, 
he  committed  a great  mistake,  it  was  a mistake  of  the 
most  salutary  kind.  By  leaning  on  that  side,  he  restored 
the  balance.  Hence,  I have  no  douht,  he  indirectly  en- 
couraged those  minute  researches  into  the  nerves,  which 
he  would  not  himself  stop  to  make,  but  which,  in  the 
next  generation,  gave  rise  to  the  capital  discoveries  of 
Bell,  Shaw,  Mayo,  and  Marshall  Hull.  At  the  same 
time,  the  old  humoral  pathologj',  which  had  prevailed 
for  many  centuries,  was  practically  pernicious,  because, 
assuming  that  all  diseases  are  in  the  blood,  it  pi’oduced 
that  coustant  and  indiscriminate  venesection,  which  de- 
stroyed innumerable  lives,  besides  the  irreparable  injury 
it  often  inflicted  both  on  body  and  mind ; weakening 
those  whom  it  was  unable  to  slay.  Against  this  merci- 
less onslaught,  which  made  medicine  the  curse  of  man- 
kind, the  Solid  Pathology  was  the  first  effective  barrier.^^® 


“ Dr.  Watson  {Principlet  and  Practice  of  Phytic,  4th  edit.  London, 
J8H7,  vol.  i.  p.  41)  says  of  the  humoral  pathology,  that  “ the  absurdity  of 
the  hypotheses,  and  ttdi  more  the  danytrout  jcractice  vhich  thit  doctrine  gene- 
rated, began  to  be  manifest,  and  led  to  its  total  abandoumeut."  But,  with 
every  respect  for  this  eminent  authority,  I venture  to  observe,  that  this 
supposition  of  Dr.  Watson’s  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  history  of  the 
hum.an  mind.  There  is  no  well-attested  case  on  record  of  any  theory  h.aving 
been  abandoned,  because  it  produced  dan  ’erous  results.  As  long  as  a theory 
is  believed,  men  will  ascribe  its  evil  consequences  to  any  cause  except  the 
right  one.  And  a theory  which  b ouce  established,  will  always  be  believed, 
VOL.  II.  N N 
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Practically,  therefore,  as  well  as  speculatively,  we  must 
hail  Cullen  as  a great  benefactor  of  his  species ; and  we 
must  regard  his  appearance  as  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  human  comfort,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  human 
thought. 

It  may,  perhaps,  facilitate  the  conceptions  of  unpro- 
fessional readers,  if  I give,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
a specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Cullen  employed  his 
method,  in  investigating  the  theory  of  some  one  class  of 
diseases.  For  this  pui'pose,  I will  select  his  doctrine  of 
fever,  which,  though  now  generally  abandoned,  once  ex- 
ercised more  influence  than  any  other  part  of  his  patho- 
logy. IJ(‘re,  as  elsewhere,  he  reasons  from  the  solids.^^® 
Disregarding  the  state  of  the  blood,  he  says,  that  the 
cause  of  all  fever  is  a diminished  energy  of  the  brain.^ 

until  there  18  some  change  in  knowledge  which  shakes  its  foundation. 
Every  practical  change  may,  hy  careful  analysis,  be  shown  to  depend,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  some  change  of  speculative  opinions.  Even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  many  doctrines  are  generally  held  in  the  most  civilized  countries, 
which  are  producing  dangerous  practical  consequences,  and  have  produced 
those  consequences  for  centuries.  But  the  niiscliief  which  the  doctrine 
engenders  docs  not  weaken  the  doctrine  itself.  Nothing  can  do  that,  hut 
the  general  progress  of  knowledge,  which,  by  altering  former  opinions, 
modifies  future  conduct. 

“ Some  writers,  who  have  taken  notice  of  Cullen,  h.ave  been  deceived  itt 
this  respect  by  his  occasional  use  of  the  c-xpressiou  “nervous  fluid,”  as  if 
he  were  willing  to  let  in  the  idea  of  humorisin.  But,  in  one  place,  he  dis- 
tinctly guards  himself  against  such  misconstruction.  “ Now,  to  avoid  de- 
termining any  thing  with  regard  to  these  opinions,  I have  used  the  tenn  of 
nrrvotu  poicfr;  but  as  this  is  a little  ambiguous,  I choose  to  express  it  by 
nenmm  fluitl ; not  that  I suppose,  with  I»r.  Boerhaave,  that  the  brain  is  an 
excretory,  and  that  a fluid  is  secreterl  from  it : 1 mean  nothing  more  than 
that  there  is  a condition  of  the  tiervee  mhich  fiU  them  for  the  communication  of 
motion.  But  1 defer  the  consideration  of  these  opinions  for  the  present, 
and  perhaps  ad  Ortreat  calendat;  but  nothing  shall  be  rested  upon  the 
nervous  fluid,  it  shall  lie  considered  merely  as  a jutwer  fitted  for  communi- 
cating motions."  C'uUen'ii  Worit,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  Without  this  passage,  his 
remarks  on  “the  nervous  fluid  iu  the  brain”  (H'orls,  vol.  i.  p.  129),  might 
easily  be  misunderstood. 

“ Together  with  this,  the  languor,  inactivity,  and  debility  of  the 
animal  motions,  the  imperfect  sensations,  the  feeling  of  cold,  while  the 
body  is  truly  warm,  and  some  other  symptoms,  all  show  that  the  energ)-  of 
the  brain  is,  on  this  occasion,  greatly  w eakened  ; and  I presume  that,  as  the 
wiiikness  of  the  action  of  the  heart  cun  hardly  be  imputed  to  any  other 
cause,  this  weakness  also  is  a proof  of  the  diminish 
So  I conclude,  that  a debility  of  tbe  nervous  power 
the  cold  fit,  and  lays  tbe  found.-ition  of  all  the  other 
of  Phgsic,  in  CuUen't  fVurie,  vol.  i.  p.  492. 


leU  energy  oi  tne  Drain, 
forms  the  beginning  of 
phenomena.”  Practice 
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Such  diminution  may  be  produced  by  various  sedatives, 
the  most  common  of  which  are  effluvia,  whether  marsh 
or  human,  intemperance,  fear,  and  cold."-*  Directly 
the  energy  of  the  brain  is  impaired,  the  disease  begins. 
Eapidly  passing  through  the  nervous  system,  its  first 
palpable  effect  is  a chill,  or  cold  fit,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a spasm  on  the  extremities  of  the  arteries, 
particularly  where  they  touch  the  surface  of  the  body.''^-'' 
This  spasm  on  the  extreme  vessels,  irritates  the  heart 
and  arteries,  and  the  irritation  continues  till  the  spasm 
is  relaxed.^  At  the  same  time,  the  increased  action 
of  the  heart  restores  the  energy  of  the  brain ; the  sys- 
tem rallies ; the  extreme  vessels  are  relieved ; while, 
as  a consequence  of  the  whole  movement,  sweat  is  ex- 
creted, and  the  fever  abates.**^  Shutting  out,  therefore, 

“ To  render  our  doctrine  of  fever  consistent  and  complete,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  add  here,  tliat  those  remote  causes  of  fever,  human  and  marsh 
effluvia,  seem  to  be  of  a debilitating  or  sedative  quality.”  . . . . “ Though 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  fevers  generally  arise  from  marsh  or 
human  effluvia,  we  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  ex<'lude  some  other  remote 
causes,  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  at  least  a share  in  producing 
those  diseases.  And  I proceed,  therefore,  to  inquire  conceniiiig  these 
causes;  the  first  of  which  that  merits  attention,  is  the  power  of  cold  ap- 
plied to  the  hunmn  body.”  ....  “Besides  cold,  there  are  other  powers 
that  seem  to  be  remote  causes  of  fever ; such  as  fear,  intemperance  in  drink- 
ing, excess  in  venery,  and  other  circumstances,  which  evidently  weaken 
the  system.  But  whether  any  of  these  sedative  powers  be  alone  the  remote 
Ciiuse  of  fever,  or  if  they  only  operate  either  as  concurring  with  the  oi>era- 
tiou  of  marsh  or  human  effluvia,  or  as  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  opera- 
tion of  cold,  are  questions  not  to  bo  positively  answered."  Practice  of 
Phijfic,  in  Ctillen'i  \Vork$,  vol.  i.  pp.  54fi,  552.  One  part  of  this  view  has 
been  corroborated,  since  the  time  of  Cullen.  “ The  experiments  of  Chos.«at 
and  others  clearly  prove  cold  to  be  a direct  sedative.”  Williame'  I'rincipUi 
of  Medicine,  second  edit.  London.  1848,  p.  11.  Compare  Wattont  Princifdes 
and  Practice  of  Photic,  4th  edit  London,  1857,  vol.  i.  pp.  87-92,  249. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  “ irresistible  tendency  to  sleep  caused  by  exposure  to 
severe  or  long-continued  cold.”  Kricheen  n fiargery,  second  edit.  London, 
1857,  p.  386 ; but  ns  to  this.  Dr.  Watson  (Prineiplee  of  P/ii/tic,  vol.  i.  p.  89) 
is  sceptical,  and  thinks  that,  in  those  cases  which  are  recorded,  the  drowsi- 
ness ascribed  to  cold,  is,  in  a great  measure,  the  result  of  fatigue. 

”*  CiMen's  Hbrfw,  vol.  i.  p.  493.  Compaie,  respecting  his  general  theory 
of  spasm,  p.  84,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

" “ The  idea  of  fever,  then,  may  be,  that  a spasm  of  the  extreme  ves- 
sels, however  induced,  proves  an  irritation  to  the  heart  and  arteries ; and 
that  this  continues  till  the  spasm  is  relaxed  or  overcome.”  Cullens  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  494. 

“ Such,  however,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  animal 
economy,  that  this  debility  proves  an  indirect  stimulus  to  the  sanguiferous 
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all  consideration  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  the  successive 
stages  of  languor,  eold  fit,  and  hot  fit,  might,  in  Cullen’s 
opinion,  be  generalized  by  reasoning  merely  from  the 
solids,  which,  furthermore,  produced  his  well-known  dis- 
tinction between  fevers,  the  continuance  of  which  is 
owing  to  an  excess  of  spasm,  and  those,  the  continuance 
of  which  is  owing  to  an  excess  of  debility.^^ 

A similar  process  of  thought  gave  birth  to  his  Noso- 
logy, or  genei^  classification  of  diseases,  which  some 
have  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  laboxirs 
though,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  we  must,  I think, 
reject  all  such  attempts  as  premature,  and  as  likely  to 
W’ork  more  harm  than  good,  unless  they  are  simply  used 
as  a eontrivance  to  aid  the  memory.  At  all  events,  the 
Nosology  of  Cullen,  though  it  exhibits  clear  traces  of  his 
powerful  and  organizing  mind,  is  fast  falling  into  dis- 


eyotem ; whence,  by  the  intervention  of  the  cold  stage  and  spasm  connected 
with  it,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  larger  arteries  is  increased,  and  con- 
tinues so  till  it  has  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  energy  of  the  brain,  of 
extending  this  energy  to  the  extreme  vessels,  of  restoring,  therefore,  their 
action,  and  thereby  especially  overcoming  the  spasm  affecting  them  ; upon 
the  removing  of  which,  the  excretion  of  sweat,  and  other  marks  of  the 
relaxation  of  excretories  take  place.”  Practice  of  Physic,  in  Cullen's 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  601,  602.  Sec  also  p.  636,  | cciii.  Or,  as  he  elsewhere 
expresses  himself  (vol.  i.  p.  561) : “ With  regard  to  the  event  of  fevers, 
this  is  the  fundamental  principle:  in  fevers,  nature  cures  the  disease ; that 
is,  certain  motions  tending  to  death  continue  the  disease,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  other  motions  are  excited  by 
these  which  have  a tendency  to  remove  it.” 

“ “ If  we  may  trust  to  our  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  proximate 
cause,  it  follows,  most  naturally,  from  the  view  there  given,  that  the  con- 
tinued fever  is  always  owing  to  an  excess  of  spasm,  or  to  an  excess  of  de- 
bility : as  the  one  or  other  of  these  prevails,  it  will  give  one  or  other  of  the 
two  forms,  either  the  Synocha  or  inflammatory  fever,  or  the  Typhus  or 
nervous  fever.”  Cullen's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  618. 

“ Cullen’s  most  esteemed  work  is  his  Nosology.”  Hamilton's  History 
of  Medicine,  London,  lb.31,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.  “His  Nosology  will  probably 
survive  all  his  other  works ; it  is  indisputably  the  best  system  which  has 
yet  appeared.”  Lives  of  Pritish  Physicians,  London,  1830,  p.  21.3.  “Celle 
de  Cullen,  (jui  parut  en  1772,  et  qui  constitue  un  veritable  progris.”  lie- 
nmutrd,  Histoire  de  la  Mtdecine,  Paris,  1816,  vol.  ii.  p.  231.  See  also 
lloo]ier's  Medical  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Grant,  London,  1848,  p.  937. 
But,  in  the  most  celebrate  medical  works  which  have  appeared  in  Eng- 
land during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  I doubt  if  there  is  any  instance 
of  the  adoption  of  Cullen’s  nosological  arrangement.  Abroad,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Itiily,  it  is  more  valued. 
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repute,  and  we  may  bo  sure,  that,  for  a long  time  yet,  a 
similar  fate  will  await  its  successors.  Our  pathological 
knowledge  is  still  too  young  for  so  great  an  enterprise.^ 
We  have  every  reason  to  expect,  that,  with  the  aid  of 
chemistry,  and  of  the  microscope,  it  will  continue  to 
grow  more  rapidly  than  it  has  hitherto  done.  Without 
venturing  to  predict  the  rate  of  its  increase,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  it,  by  considering  what  has  been  ef- 
fected with  resources  very  inferior  to  those  we  now  pos- 
sess. In  a work  of  great  authority,  published  in  the  year 
1848,  it  is  stated,  that  since  the  appearance  of  Cullen’s 
Nosology,  our  mere  enumeration  of  diseases  has  almost 
doubled,  while  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  relating  to 
disease  has  more  than  doubled.^® 

I have  now  only  one  more  name  to  add  to  this  splen- 
did catalogue  of  the  great  Scotchmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century.^  But  it  is  the  name  of  a man,  who,  for  com- 
prehensive and  original  genius,  comes  immediately  after 
Adam  Smith,  and  must  be  placed  far  above  any  other 
philosopher  whom  Scotland  has  produced.  I mean,  of 
course,  John  Hunter,  whose  only  fault  was,  an  occasional 
obscurity,  not  merely  of  language,  but  also  of  thought. 

“ I had  rather  not  be  cramped  and  hampered  by  attempting  what 
abler  heads  than  mine  have  failed  to  achieve,  and  what,  in  truth,  I believe, 
in  the  present  ?tato  of  our  science,  to  be  impossible,  a complete  methodical 
system  of  nosology.”  H’otson’*  J’rincipies  and  1‘mctice  of  Phytic,  Loudon, 
18d7,  vol.  i.  p.  9.  This  is  the  wisdom  of  a powerful  understanding. 

“ Now,  when  the  diseases  of  Cullen's  nosology  have  been  almost 
doubled,  and  the  facts  relating  to  them  have  been  more  than  doubled.” 
WiMinmt'  Princiflet  of  Medicine,  London,  1848,  p.  622. 

“ I had  intended  giving  some  account  of  the  once  celebrated  Bnin- 
onian  system,  which  was  founded  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  who  was  first  the 
pupil  of  Cullen,  and  afterwards  his  rival.  But  a careful  perusal  of  his 
works  has  convinced  me  that  the  real  basis  of  his  doctrine,  or  the  point 
from  which  he  started,  was  not  pathology,  but  thera]>eutics.  His  hasty 
division  of  all  diseases  into  sthenic  and  asthenic,  has  no  claim  to  be  deemed 
a scientific  generalization,  but  was  a mere  artificial  arrangement,  resulting 
from  a desire  to  substitute  a stimiilatiug  treatment  in  the  place  of  the  old 
lowering  one.  He,  no  doubt,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme ; but  that  being 
a purely  practical  subject,  this  Introduction  has  no  concern  with  it.  For 
the  same  reason,  I omit  all  mention  of  Currie,  who,  though  an  eminent 
therapeutician,  was  a commonplace  pathologist.  That  so  poor  and  thinly- 
peopled  a country  as  Scotland,  should,  in  so  short  a period,  have  produced 
so  many  remarkable  men,  is  extremely  curious. 
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lu  this  respect,  and,  perhaps,  in  this  alone,  Adam  Smith 
had  the  advantage;  for  his  mind  was  so  flexible,  and 
moved  so  freely,  that  even  the  vastest  designs  were  un- 
able to  oppress  it.  With  Hunter,  on  the  contrarj-,  it 
sometimes  seemed  as  if  the  understanding  was  troubled 
by  the  grandeur  of  its  own  conceptions,  and  doubted 
what  path  it  ought  to  take.  He  hesitated ; the  utter- 
ance of  his  intellect  was  indistinct.^^  Still,  his  powers 
were  so  extraordinary,  that,  among  the  great  masters  of 
organic  science,  he  belongs,  I apprehend,  to  the  same 
rank  as  Aristotle,  Harvey,  and  Bichat,  and  is  somewhat 
superior  either  to  Haller  or  Cuvier.  As  to  this  clas- 
sitication,  men  will  differ,  according  to  their  different 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  science,  and,  above  all,  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  appreciate  the  importance  of 
philosophic  method.  It  is  from  this  latter  point  of  view 
that  I have,  at  present,  to  consider  the  character  of  John 
Hunter ; and,  in  tracing  the  movements  of  his  most  re- 
markable mind,  we  shall  find,  that,  in  it,  deduction  and 
induction  were  more  intimately  united  than  in  any 
other  Scotch  intellect,  either  of  the  seventeenth  or  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  causes  of  this  unusual  combination, 
I will  now  endeavour  to  ascertain.  When  they  are  un- 
derstood, they  will  not  only  explain  many  peculiarities 
in  his  works,  but  will  afford  materials  for  speculation,  to 
those  who  love  to  examine  the  development  of  ideas, 


Mr.  Ottley  {Life  of  Hunter,  p.  186)  gays,  “ In  hig  writings  we  occa- 
sionally find  an  ol>scurity  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  a want  of  logical 
accuracy  in  his  reasonings,  and  an  incorrectness  in  his  language,  resulting 
from  a deficient  education.”  But,  a deficieut  education  will  never  make 
a man  obscure.  Neither  will  a good  education  make  him  lucid.  The  only 
cause  of  clearness  of  expression  is  clearness  of  thought ; and  clearness  of 
thought  is  a natural  gift,  which  the  most  finished  and  systematic  culture 
can  but  slightly  improve.  Uneducated  men,  without  a thousandth  part  of 
John  Hunter’s  intellect,  are  often  clear  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  it  as 
frequently  happens  that  men,  who  have  received  an  excellent  education, 
cannot  speak  or  write  ten  consecutive  sentences  which  do  not  contain  some 
troublesome  ambiguity.  In  Hunter’s  works  such  ambiguities  are  abundant; 
and  this  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  no  one  has  yet  given  a con- 
nected view  of  his  philosophy.  On  his  obscurity,  compare  Cooper' t Life  of 
iSir  Astley  Cooper,  Loudon,  1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  152;  Paget' t Lecluree  on 
Surgical  Pailtologg,  London,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  41U;  and  the  remarks  of  his 
eueiny.  Foot,  in  Foot’s  Life  of  Hunter,  Loudon,  1794,  p.  59. 
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and  who  are  able  to  discern  the  way  in  which  different 
Bcheines  of  national  thought  have  given  different  shapes 
to  national  character,  and  have  thereby  modified  tlie 
whole  course  of  human  affairs,  to  an  extent  of  which  the 
ordinary  compilers  of  history  have  not  the  slightest 
suspicion. 

Hunter  remained  in  Scotland  till  the  age  of  twenty, 
when  he  settled  in  London ; and,  though  he  was  abroad 
for  about  three  years,  he  abandoned  his  own  country, 
and  became,  socially  and  intellectually,  a native  of  Eng- 
land.^ Hence,  the  early  associations  of  his  miud  were 
formed  in  the  midst  of  a deductive  nation ; the  later 
associations,  in  the  midst  of  an  inductive  oue.  For 
twenty  years  he  lived  among  a people,  who  are,  perhaps, 
the  acutest  reasoners  in  Europe,  if  you  concede  to  them 
the  principles  from  which  they  reason ; but  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  owing  to  their  proneness  to  this  method,  are 
so  greedy  after  general  principles,  that  they  will  accept 
them  on  almost  any  evidence,  and  are,  therefore,  at  once 
very  credulous  and  very  logical.  In  that  school,  and 
surrounded  by  those  habits,  the  intellect  of  John  Hunter 
was  nurtured  during  the  most  impressible  period  of  his 
life.  Then  the  scene  suddenly  shifted.  Coming  to  Eng- 
land, he  passed  forty  years  in  the  heart  of  the  most  em- 
pirical nation  in  Europe ; a nation  utterly  abhorring  all 
general  principles,  priding  itself  on  its  common  sense, 
boasting,  and  with  good  reason  too,  of  its  practical  saga- 
city, proclaiming  aloud  the  superiority  of  facts  over  ideas, 
and  despising  every  theory,  unless  some  direct  and  im- 
mediate benefit  could  be  expected  to  accrue  from  it. 
The  young  and  ardent  Scotchman  found  himself  trans- 
planted into  a country  totally  different  from  that  which 
he  had  j ust  quitted  ; and  such  a difference  could  not  fail 


”•  He  was  bom  in  1728,  and  came  to  London  in  1748,  Adums'  Lift  of 
John  Hunter,  second  edit.  London,  1818,  pp.  20,  203.  According  to  Adams 
(pp.  30-.3.')),  ho  was  abroad  as  surgeon  in  the  English  army  from  1701  to 
1703  ; though,  in  FooCt  Life  of  Hunter,  London,  1 794,  p.  78,  he  is  said  to 
have  returned  to  England  in  1702.  Mr.  Ottley  says  that  he  returned  in 
1703.  Ottley’ f Life  of  Hunter,  p.  22,  in  vol.  i.  of  Hunter’ t Workt,  edited  hy 
Palmer,  Loudon,  1835. 
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to  influence  his  mind.  He  saw,  on  every  side,  marks  of 
prosperity,  and  of  long  and  uninterrupted  success,  not 
only  in  practical,  but  also  in  speculative,  life;  and  he 
was  told  that  these  things  were  efiected  by  a system 
which  made  facts  the  first  consideration.  lie  was  ambi- 
tious of  fame,  but  he  perceived  that  the  road  to  fame 
was  not  the  same  in  England  as  in  Scotland.  In  Scot- 
land, a great  logician  would  be  deemed  a great  man ; in 
England,  little  account  would  be  made  of  the  beauty  of 
his  logic,  unless  he  was  careful  that  the  premisses  from 
which  he  argued,  were  trustworthy,  and  verified  by  ex- 
perience. A new  machine,  a new  experiment,  the  dis- 
covery of  a salt,  or  of  a bone,  would,  in  England,  receive 
a wider  homage,  than  the  most  profound  speculation  from 
which  no  obvious  results  were  apprehended.  That  this 
way  of  contemplating  affairs  has  produced  great  good,  is 
certain.  But  it  is  also  certain,  that  it  is  a one-sided  way, 
and  satisfies  only  part  of  the  human  mind.  Many  of  the 
noblest  intellects  crave  for  something  which  it  cannot 
supply.  In  England,  however,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  even  more  supreme  than 
it  is  now,  and  was,  indeed,  so  universal,  that,  from  the 
year  1727  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  century,  our 
country  did  not  possess,  in  any  branch  of  science,  a spe- 
culator who  had  sufficient  force  to  raise  himself  above 
those  narrow  views  which  were  then  deemed  the  perfec- 
tion of  wisdom.^®  Much  was  added  to  our  knowledge, 
but  its  distant  boundaries  were  not  enlarged.  Though 
there  was  an  increase  of  curious  and  valuable  details, 
and  though  several  of  the  small  and  proximate  laws  of 
nature  were  generalized,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  those 
lofty  generalizations,  which  we  owe  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  remained  stationary,  and, that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  push  beyond  them.  When  John  Hunter  arrived 
in  London,  in  1748,  Newton  had  been  dead  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  the  English  people,  absorbed  in  prac- 
tical pursuits,  and  now  beginning,  for  the  first  time,  to 


See  Ilutory  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.  pp.  808,  809. 
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enter  into  political  life,  had  become  more  averse  than 
ever  to  inquiries  which  aimed  at  truth  without  regard  to 
utility,  and  had  accustomed  themselves  to  value  science 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  direct  and  tangible  benefit 
which  they  might  hope  to  derive  from  it. 

That  Hunter  must  have  been  influenced  by  these  cir- 
cumstances, will  be  obvious  to  whoever  considers  how 
impossible  it  is  for  any  single  mind  to  escape  from  the 
pressure  of  contemporary  opinion.  But,  inasmuch  as  all 
his  early  associations  had  inclined  him  in  another  direc- 
tion, we  perceive  that,  during  his  long  residence  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  acted  on  by  two  conflicting  forces.  The 
country  of  his  birth  made  him  deductive ; the  country  of 
his  adoption  made  him  inductive.  As  a Scotchman,  ho 
preferred  reasoning  from  general  principles  to  particular 
facts  ; as  an  inhabitant  of  England,  he  became  inured  to 
the  opposite  plan  of  reasoning  from  particular  facts  to 
general  principles.  In  every  country,  men  naturally 
give  the  first  place  to  what  is  most  valued.  The  English 
respect  facts  more  than  principles,  and  therefore  begin 
with  the  facts.  The  Scotch  consider  principles  as  most 
important,  and  therefore  begin  with  the  principles.  And, 
I make  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  Hunter,  in 
investigating  a subject,  is  often  obscure,  is  that,  on  such 
occasions,  his  mind  was  divided  between  these  two  hos- 
tile methods,  and  that,  leaning  sometimes  to  one  and 
sometimes  to  the  other,  he  was  unable  to  determine 
which  he  should  choose.  The  conflict  darkened  his  un- 
derstanding. Adam  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  great  Scotchmen  who  remained  in  Scot- 
land, was  remarkably  clear.  He,  like  Hume,  Black,  and 
Cullen,  never  wavered  in  his  method.  These  eminent 
men  were  not  acted  on  by  English  influence.  Of  all  the 
most  illustrious  Scotchmen  of  the  eighteenth  centurj% 
Hunter  alone  underwent  that  influence,  and  he  alone 
displayed  a certain  hesitation  and  perplexity  of  thought, 
which  seems  unnatural  to  so  great  a mind,  and  which,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  is  best  explained  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed. 
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One  of  the  ablest  of  his  commentators  has  justly  ob- 
served, that  his  natural  inclination  was,  to  conjecture 
what  the  laws  of  nature  were,  and  then  reason  from  them, 
instead  of  reasoning  to  them  by  slow  and  gradual  induc- 
tion.^ This  process  of  deduction  was,  as  I have  shown, 
the  favourite  method  of  all  Scotchmen,  and,  therefore, 
was  precisely  the  course  which  we  should  have  expected 
him  to  adopt.  But,  inasmuch  as  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  followers  of  Bacon,^^  this  natural  bias  was  warped, 
and  a large  part  of  his  marvellous  activity  was  employed 
in  observations  and  experiments,  such  as  no  Scotch 
thinker,  livnng  in  Scotland,  would  ever  have  engsiged  in. 
He  himself  declared,  that  thinking  was  his  deliglit 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  he  been  differently 
situated,  thinking  would  have  been  his  principal  pursuit. 
As  it  was,  the  industry  with  which  he  collected  facts,  is 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  in  his  career.  His 
researches  covered  the  whole  range  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  were  conducted  with  such  untiring  zeal,  that 
he  dissected  upwards  of  five  hundred  different  species, 

“ He  followed  his  nat\iml  inclination.  He  preferred  the  more  delu- 
sive, apparently  the  more  direct,  road,  which  has  seduced  so  many  philo- 
sophers. He  sought  to  arrive  at  the  general  laws  of  nature  at  ouce  liy  con- 
jecture ; rather  tlian,  by  a close  and  deuiiled  study  of  her  inferior  oiwrations, 
to  ascend,  step  by  step,  through  a slow  and  gradual  iiiduciion  to  those  laws 
which  govern  her  general  procedure.”  Babiugton’s  Preface  to  Hunter's 
Treatise  on  the  Vetiereal  Disease,  in  Hunter's  Worts,  vol.  ii.  p.  129.  Compare 
the  narrow  and  carping  criticism  in  Foot's  Life  of  Hunter,  p.  KIS. 

That  1 may  not  he  suspected  of  exaggeration,  I will  quote  what  by 
far  the  greatest  of  all  the  historians  of  medicine  has  said  upon  this  subject. 
“ La  majoritd  des  mddccins  qui  pretendaient  s'dtre  formes  d'apr&.s  Uauou, 
n’avaient  hdritd  de  lui  qu’une  rdpugnance  invincible  pour  les  hypotli6.-es  et 
les  syst^mes,  uue  grande  v^n^ration  pour  I’experience,  et  un  d&ir  extreme 
de  multiplier  le  nomhre  des  observations.  Ce  fut  chez  les  Anglais  que  la 
mdthode  empirique  en  m^decine  trouva  le  plus  de  partisans,  et  c est  prin- 
cipalement  aussi  chez  eux  qu’eile  s’est  rdpandue  jusqu’aux  temps  les  plus 
rapprochis  de  nous.  Sa  propagation  y fut  (avorisee,  non-seulement  par  le 
profond  respect  que  les  Anglais  coutinuent  toujours  de  porter  h rimmortel 
chancelier,  mais  encore  par  la  haute  importance  que  la  nation  euti^re  attache 
au  sens  commun,  common  sense,  et  elle  y demeiira  reunemie  irrdcouciliable 
de  tous  les  systimes  qui  ne  reposent  pas  sur  robservation.”  Sprengd,  Hit- 
toire  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  v.  p.  411,  Paris,  1815. 

Clive  says,  “ Much  as  Mr.  Hunter  did,  he  thought  still  more.  He 
has  often  told  me,  his  delight  was,  to  think.”  AbertieUiy's  Hunterian  Ora- 
tion, Loudon,  1819,  p.  2(i. 
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exclusive  of  dissections  of  different  individuals,  and  ex- 
clusive, too,  of  dissections  of  a large  number  of  plants,^ 
The  results  were  carefully  arranged  and  stored  up  in 
that  noble  collection  which  ho  formed,  and  of  the  magni- 
tude of  which  we  may  gain  some  idea  from  the  state- 
ment, that,  at  his  death,  it  contained  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  preparations  illustrative  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature.^'*^  By  this  means,  he  became  so  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  animal  kingdom,  that  he  made  a vast 
number  of  discoveries,  which,  considered  singly,  are 
curious,  but  which,  when  put  together,  constitute  an 
invaluable  body  of  new  truths.  Of  these,  the  most  im- 
portant are,  the  true  nature  of  the  circulation  in  Crusta- 
cea and  insects;**®  the  organ  of  hearing  in  cephalo- 
poda ; ^ the  power  possessed  by  mollusks  of  absorbing 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  interesting  Preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Hunter  t 
irorln,  says  (p.  vii  ),  “There  is  proof  that  Hunter  anatomized  at  least  five 
hundred  different  species  of  animals,  exclusive  of  repeated  dissections  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  the  same  species,  besides  the  dissections  of  plants  to  a 
considerable  amount.” 

“ Some  idea  may  he  formed  of  Hunter's  extraordinary  diligence,  by 
the  fact,  that  his  museum  contained  at  the  time  of  his  death,  upwards  of 
10,000  preparations,  illustrative  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, and  pathology,  and  natural  history.”  UeW’s  Uittory  of  On  Royal 
ISocitly,  London,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

“ I have  tested  the  conflicting  evidence  of  these  observers  by  dissec- 
tion of  the  heart  in  the  lobster;  and  you  will  perceive  by  this  prei>aration 
that  it  is  more  compliciited  than  even  the  Danish  naturalist  supposed,  and 
fully  bears  out  the  opinion  of  Hunter  in  regard  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the 
circulation  in  the  Crustacea.”  Oimi't  Lecturu  on  tht  Coo\parttt\re  Anatomy 
and  Phytiolorjy  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals,  2d  edit.  Lonuon,  18.5.5,  p.  318. 
“Cuvier,  misl^  by  the  anom.'ilous  diffused  condition  of  the  venous  system, 
supposed  that  there  was  no  circulation  of  the  blood  in  insects ; yet  the 
doiTsil  vessel  was  too  conspicuous  a stnicture  to  be  overlooked.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  authority  of  the  great  anatomist,  that  the  nature  of  the  heart 
began  to  be  doubted,  and  the  strangest  functions  to  be  attributed  to  it. 
Hunter,  however,  who  was  prepared  to  appreciate  the  true  sUite  of  the  cir- 
culating system  in  insects,  by  his  discovery  of  the  approximately  diffused 
and  irregular  structure  of  the  veins  in  the  Crustacea,  has  de.scribed,  in  his 
work  on  the  blood,  all  the  leading  characters  of  the  circulation  in  insects 
as  it  is  recognized  by  comparative  physiologists  of  the  present  day.”  Ibid., 
p.  383.  Compare  Hunter's  Essays  and  Observations  on  A’atured  History, 
Loudon,  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

“ The  class  called  Sepia  has  the  organ  of  hearing,  though  somewhat 
differently  constructed  from  what  it  is  in  fishes.”  An  Accormt  of  the  Organ 
of  Hearing  in  Fishes,  in  Hunter’s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  294.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  piige  Mr.  Owen  observes,  in  a note,  “ This  is  the  first  announcement  of 
the  existence  of  an  organ  of  hearing  in  the  Cephalopoda.” 
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their  shells  the  fact  that  heos  do  not  collect  wax,  but 
secrete  it;-^  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  cetacea ; -■‘® 
the  lymphatics  of  birds  and  the  air-cells  in  the  bones 
of  birds.^^  We  are  also  assured,  that  he  anticipated  the 
recent  discoveries  respecting  the  emhryo  of  the  kan- 
garoo;®^* and  his  published  works  prove,  that,  in  the 
human  subject,  he  discovered  the  muscularity  of  the 
arteries, the  muscularity  of  the  iris,®^  and  the  diges- 

“ Hunter  discovered  that  the  molluscous  inhahitaut  of  a shell  had 
the  power  of  ahsorbing  part  of  its  dwelling.”  (hvm't  Lfclurtt  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  ana  Vhytioloyy  of  the  1 nvertehrate  Animalt,  London,  1S5.5, 
p,  544.  “ Every  shell-Bsh  has  the  power  of  removing  a part  of  its  shell,  so 

as  to  adapt  the  new  and  the  old  together,  which  is  not  done  hy  any  me- 
chanical frower,  but  by  absorption.”  Anatomical  Ilemarit  on  a Xew  Marine 
Animal,  in  Hunter  t W'orkt,  vol.  iv.  p.  460,  edit.  Palmer.  In  a note  to  this 
passage,  it  is  said,  that  “the  doctrine  of  the  absorption  of  shell  has  been  * 
lately”  (i.  e.  in  18.33)  “ adduced  as  a new  discovery.” 

“ His  keen  observation  did  not  fail  to  detect  several  errors  which 
preceding  naturalists  liad  fallen  into,  especially  with  regard  to  the  formation 
of  the  wax,  which  he  proved  to  1k‘  secreted,  not  collected,  by  the  animal." 
(JUley't  Life  of  Hunter,  p.  1-22.  “ The  wax  is  formed  by  the  bees  themselves ; 
it  may  be  called  an  external  secretion  of  oil,  and  I have  found  that  it  is 
formed  between  each  scale  of  the  under  side  of  the  belly.”  Ohaervatiotu  on 
Dee*,  in  HtinUr't  ll'orle,  vol.  iv.  p.  433. 

’*•  “ In  the  terminating  part  there  are  a number  of  perforations  into  the 
cochlea,  and  one  into  the  semicircular  canals,  which  afford  a passage  to  the 
different  divisions  of  the  auditory  nerve.”  OdternUionf  on  the  iStnicture  and 
(Economy  of  Whalee,  in  Hunter  t irorit*,  vol.  iv.  pp.  383,  384.  “ The  semi- 

circular canals  of  the  cetacea,  described  by  Hunter  in  the  paper  on  Whales, 
a structure  which  Cuvier  rightly  states  that  Camper  overlooked,  but  incor- 
rectly claims  the  discovery  as  his  own.”  Preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  Hunter’ t 
Worh,  p.  xxi. 

Dr.  Adams,  in  his  somewhat  hasty  Life  of  Hunter,  says  (pp.  27,  28), 
“Mr.  Ilewson  always  claimed  the  discovery  of  lymphatics  in  hinds."  But 
the  truth  is,  that  Hewsou  never  claimed  it.  He  says,  “ It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  here,  that  the  dispute  between  Dr.  Monro  and  me  is,  who 
first  discovered  the  lacteals  of  birds  ! for  as  to  the  lymphatics  in  their  necks 
(mentioned  in  this  gentleman’s  note),  these  we  both  allow  were  discovered 
by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  about  ten  years  ago.”  And,  again,  “ These  lymphatics 
in  the  necks  of  fowls  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  John  Hunter.”  Heicton'i 
Worke,  edit.  Gulliver  (Sydenham  Soc.J,  pp.  102,  145. 

Hunter’ » H'orkt,  vol.  iv.  pp.  xxi.  176. 

“ “ See  Nos.  3731,  3734,  3735,  in  the  Physiological  series  of  the  Hun- 
terian Museum,  in  which  there  are  evidences  that  .Mr.  Hunter  had  antici- 
pated most  of  the  anatomical  discoveries  which  have  subsequently  been 
made  upon  the  embryo  of  the  Kangaroo.”  liymer  Jona’  Oryanizatioti  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  London,  1855,  pp.  820,  830. 

™ “The  muscularity  of  arteries,  of  which  John  Hunter  made  physio- 
logical proof,  is  now  a matter  of  eyesight.”  Simon't  Pathology,  London, 
1850,  p.  69.  “To  prove  the  muscularity  of  an  artery,  it  is  only  necessary 
[“•  For  this  Note,  see  next  page.] 
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tion  of  the  stomach  after  death  by  its  own  juice.^“  Al- 
though, in  his  time,  animal  chemistry  was  not  yet  raised 
to  a system,  and  was  consequently  little  heeded  by  phy- 
siologists, Hunter  endeavoured,  by  its  aid,  to  search  out 
the  qualities  of  the  blood,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
perties of  its  constituents.^®  He  also  examined  it  in 
different  stages  of  embryonic  life,  and  by  minutely  track- 
ing it  through  its  periods  of  development,  he  made  the 
capital  discovery,  that  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  are 
formed  later  than  its  other  components.  His  contem- 
poraries, however,  were  so  little  alive  to  the  importance 
of  this  great  physiological  truth,  that  it  fell  dead  upon 
them,  and,  being  forgotten,  it  was,  about  fifty  years 
afterwards,  rediscovered,  and  was  announced,  in  1832,  ns 
a law  of  nature  which  had  just  been  brought  to  light. 

to  compare  its  action  with  that  of  elastic  substances.”  . . . “When 
the  vai  ious  uses  of  arteries  are  considered,  such  as  their  forming  different 
parts  of  the  l)ody  out  of  the  blood,  their  performing  the  different  secretions, 
their  allowing  at  one  time  the  blood  to  pass  readily  into  the  smaller  branches, 
as  in  blushing,  and  at  another  preventing  it  altogether,  as  in  paleness  from 
fear ; and  if  to  these  we  add  the  power  of  producing  a diseased  increase  of 
any  or  every  part  of  the  body,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  they  arc  pos- 
sessed of  muscular  powers.”  llunter'f  WorH,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.07.  See  also  vol. 
iv.  p.  2.54.  ^Ir.  Gulliver,  in  his  edition  of  J/ewson't  U'orlt,  London,  1846, 
says  (p.  12.5),  that  Hunter’s  “experiments  on  the  functions  of  the  arteries 
arc  supported  by  the  latest  and  best  observations  on  their  structure.” 

“The  fact  of  the  muscularity  of  the  iris,  which  is  here  presumed  from 
analogy  by  Mr.  Hunter,  bas  been  since  directly  proved  by  the  observations  of 
Bauer  and  Jacob  (Phil.  Tram  1822).  and  indirectly  by  Berzelius,  w ho  found 
that  the  iris  possesses  all  the  chemical  properties  of  muscle.”  Palmer’s 
note  in  Ilunter't  Worh.  vol.  iii.  p.  146,  London,  1837. 

Adams’  Life  of  Hunter,  pp.  09,  60,  240.  Hunter's  Worts,  vol.  i.  p.  43 ; 
vol.  iv.  pp.  116-121.  Watson’s  Principles  of  Physic,  vol.  ii.  p.  440. 

***  “ Hunter  subjects  the  blood  to  Imth  mechanical  and  chemical  analy- 
sis, and  endeavours  to  determine  the  characteristic  properties  of  its  different 
constituents.”  Owen's  Preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  Hunter’s  Worts,  p.  lii.  But 
this  gives,  perhaps,  rather  too  high  an  idea  of  his  animal  chemistry ; for 
such  was  tiien  the  miserable  state  of  this  extremely  important  branch  of 
knowledge,  that  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  “ blood  gives  no  analysis 
c.xceptiiig  that  of  common  animal  matter.”  Princij.les  of  ijurgery,  chap, 
iii.  in  Hunter’s  Worts,  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

“ In  seeking  to  determine  the  respective  importance  of  the  different 
constituents  of  the  blood,  by  the  philosophical  and  most  difficult  inquiry 
into  their  respective  periods  of  formation  in  the  development  of  the  embryo. 
Hunter  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  vessels  of  the  embryo  of  a 
red  blooded  animal  circulated  in  the  first  instance  colourless  blood,  as  in  the 
invertebrate  animals.  ‘The  red  globules,'  he  observes,  ‘seemed  to  be 
formed  later  in  life  than  the  other  two  constituents,  for  we  see  while  the 
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This  is  one  of  many  instances  in  the  history  of  onr  know- 
ledge, which  proves  how  useless  it  is  for  a man  to  ad- 
vance too  far  beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lives.^“®  But 
Hunter,  besides  making  the  discovery,  also  saw  its 
meaning.  From  it,  he  inferred,  that  the  function  of  the 
red  globules  is  to  minister  to  the  strength  of  the  system, 
rather  than  to  its  repair.^"®  This  is  now  universally 
admitted ; but  it  was  not  admitted  till  long  after  his 
death.  Its  recognition  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  rapid 
advance  of  animal  chemistry,  and  to  improvements  in 
the  microscope.  For,  by  the  employment  of  these  re- 
sources, it  has  become  manifest,  that  the  red  globules,  the 
respiratory  process,  the  production  of  animal  heat,  and 
the  energy  of  the  locomotive  organs,  are  but  different 


chick  is  in  the  egf;  the  heart  beatin;;,  and  it  then  contains  a transparent 
fluid  before  any  red  globules  are  formed,  which  fluid  we  may  suppose  to  l)o 
the  serum  and  the  lymph.'  I well  remember  the  feelings  of  surprise  with 
which  I listened,  while  at  Paris  in  1832,  to  a memoir  read  before  the  Aca- 
demy of  Science,  by  M.M,  Delpech  and  Coste,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
announcement  of  the  same  fact  as  a novel  and  importjtnt  discovery.  The 
statement  of  the  French  observers  was  received  with  all  the  consideration 
which  its  importance  justly  merited,  without  its  being  suspected  th.at  our 
great  physiologist  had,  half  a century  before,  embraced  it,  with  all  its  legi- 
timate deductions,  in  the  extended  circle  of  his  investigations.”  Owen's 
Preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  llu>it«r’t  Works,  p.  xiii. 

”•  Indeed,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  references  recently  given  by  Mr.  Gul- 
liver, which,  from  his  great  general  accuracy,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
question,  the  fact  that  the  pale  blood  precedes  the  red,  was  known  even  in 
the  time  of  Glisson.  See  Gulliver's  learned  edition  of  Hemson's  Works, 
London,  1846,  p.  222.  But,  to  the  coutemporaries  of  Glisson,  such  a fact 
was  isolated,  and  cousequently  useless.  Nothing  is  valuable  while  it  appears 
to  stand  alone. 

”•  “ From  the  above  account  it  appears  that  whatever  may  be  their 
utility  in  the  machine,  the  red  globules  certainly  are  not  of  such  universal 
use  ns  the  coagulating  lymph,  since  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  all  animals, 
nor  so  earlu  in  t/iose  that  have  them  ; nor  are  they  pushed  into  the  extreme 
arteries,  where  we  must  suppose  the  coagulating  lymph  reaches ; neither  do 
they  appear  to  t>e  so  readily  formed.  This  being  the  case,  trr  must  conchuU 
them  not  to  be  the  important  part  of  the  blood  in  contributing  to  growth,  repair, 
<tc.  Their  use  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  strength.”  A Treatise  on  the 
Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Oun-shot  Wounds,  in  Hunters  Works,  vol.  iii.  p. 
(®.  In  another  remarkable  passage,  he  touches  on  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  red  globules  being  connected  with  an. increase  in 
the  amount  of  heat.  “ I will  not  pretend  to  determine  how  far  this  may 
assist  in  keeping  up  the  atiim.al  heat.”  Observations  on  the  Structure  and 
(Economy  of  Whales,  in  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  304. 
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parts  of  a single  scheme.-®®  Their  connexion  >vith  each 
other  is  established,  not  only  by  a comparison  of  different 
species,  but  also  by  a comparison  of  different  members 
of  the  same  species.  In  human  beings,  for  example,  the 
locomotive  and  other  animal  functions  are  more  active  in 
persons  of  a sanguine  temperament,  than  in  those  of  a 
lymphatic  temperament;  while,  in  sanguine  tempera- 
ments, the  globules  are  more  numerous  than  in  lymphatic 
ones.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  we  owe  to  Lecanu 
and  to  him  we  are  also  indebted  for  an  analogous  fact, 
corroborating  the  same  view.  He  has  shown,  that  the 
blood  of  women  contains  more  water  and  fewer  red  glo- 
bules than  the  blood  of  men  ;-®^  so  that  here  again  we 
discern  the  relation  between  these  globules  and  the 
energy  of  animal  life.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  re- 
searches were  not  made  until  many  years  after  the  death 
of  Hunter,  the  coincidence  between  them  and  his  specu- 
lative conclusions  is  a striking  instance  of  his  power 
of  generalization,  and  of  that  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
comparative  anatomy,  which  supplied  him  with  ma- 
terials from  which,  in  spite  of  the  backwardness  of 
animal  chemistry,  he  was  able  to  draw  an  inference, 


The  evidence  of  this  is  collected  in  the  notes  to  BucUet  History  of 
Civilisntion,  vol.  i.  pp.  63-55. 

“ According  to  Lecami,  temperament  has  an  influence  upon  the  com- 
position of  tlie  blood.  He  infers  fix>m  his  analyses  that  the  blood  of  lym- 
phatic persons  is  poorer  in  solid  constituents,  and  especially  in  blood  corpus- 
cules,  than  that  of  persons  of  sanguineous  temperament,  while  the  quantity 
of  albumen  is  much  the  same  in  both."  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry  with 
reference  to  the  Physioloyy  and  Patholoijy  of  Man,  liondon,  1845,  vol.  i.  p. 
236.  Compare  Thomsons  Chemistry  of  Animal  Bodies,  Edinburgh,  1843, 
p.  370. 

Simons  Animal  Chemistrj/,  voL  i.  pp.  234,  235.  Subsequent  experi- 
ments have  confirmed  this.  “ The  proportion  of  red  globules  dried  to 
llHXt  parts  of  blood,  is  in  healthy  males  estimated  at  127  parts  hy  Andral 
and  Gavarret ; lower  and  higher  figures  have  been  given  by  other  analy-'t)*, 
but  this  probably  is  the  result  of  somewhat  different  modes  of  proceeding. 
In  females  the  proportion  of  glohtdes  is  latter.  Becquerel  and  Rodier  make 
the  differcnco  to  be  aliout  15  parts  per  1000."  Jones  and  Sievel'iny's  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,  Ixtndon,  1854,  p.  23.  Hence,  the  greater  specific  gravity 
of  male  blood.  See  the  interesting  results  of  Dr.  Davy’s  experiments  in 
Davy's  Physiological  and  Anatomuxd  lUsearches,  Loudon,  1839,  vuL  ii. 
p.  32. 
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which  later  and  minuter  researches  have  decisively  vcri- 
ficd.2“ 

Having  thus,  by  a comprehensive  survey  of  the 
animal  world,  associated  its  remarkable  faculty  of  move- 
ment with  the  state  of  its  blood.  Hunter  turned  his 
attention  to  another  aspect  of  the  question,  and  took  into 
consideration  the  movements  of  the  vegetable  world,  in 
the  hope  that,  by  comparing  these  two  divisions  of 
nature,  he  might  detect  some  law^  which,  being  common 
to  both,  should  unite  into  one  study  all  the  principles  of 
organic  motion.  Though  he  failed  in  this  gi-eat  under- 
taking, some  of  his  generalizations  are  very  suggestive, 
and  well  illustrate  the  power  and  grasp  of  his  mind. 
Looking  at  the  organic  kingdom  as  a whole,  he  supposed 
that  its  capacity  of  action,  both  in  animals  and  in 
vegetables,  was  of  three  kinds.  The  first  kind,  was  the 
action  of  the  individual  upon  the  materials  it  already 
posses.sed  ; and  this  gave  rise  to  growth,  secretion,  and 
other  functions,  in  which  the  juice  of  the  plant  was 
equivalent  to  the  blood  of  the  animal.'^  The  second 


**  Hunter  died  in  1793.  The  researches  of  Lecanu  were  published  in 
1831. 

Another,  and  still  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Hunter 
outstripped  his  own  age,  appears  in  the  following  passage,  which  has  just 
been  published  in  his  posthumous  works,  and  in  which  he  anticipates  the 
grandest  and  most  suggestive  of  all  the  ideas  belonging  to  the  physiology  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  “ If  we  were  capable  of  following  the  progress  of 
increase  of  the  number  of  the  parts  of  the  most  perfect  animal,  as  they  first 
formed  in  succession,  from  the  very  first  to  its  state  of  full  perfection,  we 
should  probably  be  able  to  compare  it  with  some  one  of  the  incomplete 
animals  themselves,  of  every  order  of  animals  in  the  Creation,  being  at  no 
stage  different  from  some  of  the  inferior  orders.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  we 
were  to  take  a series  of  animals,  from  the  more  imperfect  to  the  perfect,  we 
should  probably  find  an  imperfect  animal,  corresponding  with  some  stage 
of  the  moat  perfect.”  Knny*  and  (Jhxrvations  by  John,  Hunter,  being  hit 
Poelhumout  J’njms,  London,  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

“ The  natural  salutary  actions,  arising  from  stimuli,  take  place  both 
in  animals  and  vegetaliles,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds.  The  first 
kind  of  action,  or  self  motion,  is  employed  simply  in  the  oeconomical  opera- 
tions, by  which  means  the  immediate  functions  are  carried  on,  and  the 
ueces.sary  operations  performed,  with  the  materials  the  animal  or  vegetable 
is  in  possession  of,  such  as  growth,  support,  secretion,  <tc.  The  blood  is 
disposed  of  by  the  actions  of  the  vessels,  according  to  their  specific  stimulus, 
pnalucing  all  the  above  effects.  The  juices  of  a plant  are  disposed  of 
according  to  the  different  actions  of  the  sap-vessels,  arising  also  from  their 
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kind  of  action  had  for  its  object  to  increase  these  mate- 
rials ; it  was  always  excited  by  want,  and  its  result  was, 
to  nourish  and  preserve  the  individual.^®®  The  third 
kind  was  entirely  due  to  external  causes,  including  the 
whole  material  world,  all  the  phenomena  of  which  were 
a stimulus  to  some  kind  of  action.^  By  combining,  in 
different  ways,  these  different  sources  of  motion,  and  by 
studying  every  incitement  to  action,  first,  in  reference 
to  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  just  indicated,  and, 
secondly,  in  reference  to  the  power  of  action,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  quantity  of  action,^^  Hunter  believed 
that  some  fundamental  truths  might  be  obtained,  if  not 
by  himself,  at  all  events  by  his  successors.  For,  ho 
thought  that,  though  animals  can  do  many  things  which 
plants  cannot,  still,  the  immediate  cause  of  action  is  in 
both  cases  the  same.“®  In  animals,  there  is  more  variety 


Bpccific  stimulus,  which  is  different  from  that  of  blood  vessels,  but  equally 
produces  growth  ; but  a vine  will  grow  twenty  feet  in  one  summer,  while  a 
whale,  probably,  does  not  grow  so  much  in  as  many  years.”  Croonian 
Lectures  on  Muscular  Motion,  in  Hunter's  Wori's,  vol.  iv.  p.  1!)9. 

*“  “ The  second  kind  of  action  is  in  pursuit  of  external  influence,  and 
arises  from  a compound  of  internal  aud  external  stimulus  ; it  is  excit^  by 
the  state  of  the  animal  or  vegetable,  which  gives  the  stimulus  of  want,  and 
being  completed  by  external  stimulus,  produces  the  proper  supplies  of 
nourishment.  It  produces  motions  of  whole  parts ; thus  we  see  the 
IleJysarum  yyrans  moving  its  lesser  foliola.  This  is  an  action  aj>parently 
similar  to  breathing  in  animals,  though,  perhaps,  it  does  nut  answer  the 
same  purpose  ; yet  there  is  au  alternate  motiou  in  both.”  Croonian  Lec- 
tures, in  Hunter’s  Worts,  vol.  iv.  p.  2tX). 

"*  “ The  third  kind  of  motion  is  from  external  stimulus,  and  consists 
principally  of  the  motion  of  whole  parts,  which  is  not  inconsiderable  in 
vegetables,  as  in  the  Dioncea  muscipula  and  Mimosa  pudica  is  very  evident.” 
. . . . “These  actions  are  similar  to  what  arise  in  many  animals  from 
external  stimulus.”  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  201. 

“I  make  a material  difference  between  the  power  and  the  quantity 
of  action.  Some  motions  may  be  very  small,  yet  act  with  great  force ; 
while  others  are  of  cousiderable  extent,  although  very  weak.”  Ibid.,  vol. 
iv.  p.  204. 

“ The  immediate  cause  of  motion  in  all  veptables  is  most  probably 
the  same,  and  it  is  probably  the  same  in  all  animals  ; but  how  far  they  are 
the  same  in  both  classes,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  But  I thiuk  it  will 
appear,  iu  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  that  vegetables  and  animals 
liave  actions  evidently  common  to  both,  nud  that  the  causes  of  these  actions 
arc  apparently  the  same  in  both  ; and  must  probably  there  is  not  au  action 
in  the  vegetable,  which  does  nut  correspond  or  belong  to  the  animal, 
VOL.  II.  0 0 
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of  motion,  but  in  plants  there  is  more  real  power.  A 
horse  is  certainly  far  stronger  than  a man.  Yet  a small 
vine  can  not  only  support,  but  can  raise,  a column  of 
fluid  five  times  higher  than  a hoi-se  can.  Indeed,  the 
power  which  a plant  exercises  of  holding  a leaf  erect 
during  an  entire  day,  without  pause  and  without  fatigue, 
is  an  efi“ort  of  astonishing  vigour,  and  is  one  of  many 
proofs,  that  a princijile  of  compensation  is  at  work,  so 
that  the  same  energy  which,  in  the  animal  world,  is 
weakened  by  being  directed  to  many  objects,  is,  in  the 
vegetable  world,  strengthened  by  being  concentrated  on 
a few.*®® 

In  pursuing  these  speculations,  which,  amid  much 
that  is  uncertain,  contain,  I firmly  believe,  a large 
amount  of  important,  though  neglected,  truth.  Hunter 
was  led  to  consider  how  motion  is  produced  by  various 
forces,  such  as  magnetism,  electricity,  gravitation,  and 
chemical  attraction.^^®  This  carried  him  into  inorganic 
science,  where,  as  he  clearly  saw,  the  foundation  of  all  or- 
ganic science  must  be  laid.  Just  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
human  frame  could  never  be  successfully  studied,  except 
by  the  aid  of  principles  which  had  - been  collected  from 


although  the  mode  of  action  in  the  paris  maj  not  be  the  same,  or  muscular, 
in  both.”  Croonum  Lecturtu,  in  Hnnter' » H'oris,  vol.  iv.  p.  196.  Compare 
the  section  “ Of  Motion  in  Vegetables,”  in  Hunter’s  Kssays,  London,  1861, 
vol.  i.  p.  24. 

”•  “ The  variety  of  motions  is  greater  in  animals,  and  more  purposes 
are  answered  by  them."  . . . . “ The  first  kind  of  action  appears  to  l>e 
stronger  in  its  power,  although  less  in  quantity,  in  vegetables  than  in 
animals ; for  a small  vine  was  capable  of  sustaining,  and  even  of  niising,  a 
column  of  sap  43  feet  high,  while  a horse's  heart  was  only  capable  of  sup- 
porting a column  of  blood  8 feet  9 inches  high  ; both  of  which  columns 
must  have  been  supported  by  the  action  of  the  internal  parts,  for  we  must 
suppose  the  heart  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  strength  or  action  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  vascular  system  ; and  when  we  consider  that  the  sap  of  the 
tallest  tree  must  be  supported,  and  even  raised  from  the  root  to  the  most 
distant  branches,  it  must  appear  that  the  power  of  such  vegetables  far 
exceeds  the  power  of  any  animal,  and,  indeed,  it  is  such  as  the  texture  of  a 
vegetable  only  can  support.  The  power  of  supporting  a leaf  erect  for  a 
whole  day,  is  as  great  an  effort  of  action  as  that  of  the  elevator  palpehranim 
muscle  of  the  eye  of  an  animal.”  Hunter’s  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  203,  204. 
See  also  Hunter's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  342  : “ It  is  probable  that  the  vegetable 
which  can  the  least  bear  a suspension  of  its  actions,  can  do  so  more  than 
the  animal  which  can  bear  it  longest.” 

*'•  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  255. 
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an  investigation  of  animals  below  man,^^  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  laws  of  those  very  animals  must,  he  said, 
be  approached  through  the  laws  of  common  or  inorganic 
matter.^^  lie,  therefore,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
to  unite  all  the  branches  of  physical  science,  taking 
them  in  the  order  of  their  relative  complexity,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  simplest  to  the  most  intricate.  With 
this  view,  he  examined  the  structure  of  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and,  by  an  extensive  comparison  of  crystals, 
he  sought  to  generalize  the  principles  of  form,  in  the 
same  way  as,  by  a comparison  of  animals,  he  sought  to 
generalize  • the  principles  of  function.  And,  in  doing 
this,  ho  took  into  account,  not  only  regular  crystals,  but 
aho  irregular  ones.^^  For,  he  knew  that,  in  nature, 
nothing  is  really  irregular  or  disorderly ; though  our 


lu  his  Principle  of  Surtftry,  he  says  {H*nter'»  Worku,  vol.  i.  p.  220), 
“ The  human  body  is  what  I mean  chiefly  to  treat  of ; but  I shall  often  find 
it  necessary  to  illustrate  some  of  the  propositions  which  1 shall  lay  down 
from  animals  of  an  inferior  order,  in  whom  the  principles  may  t>e  more 
distinct  and  less  blended  with  others,  or  where  the  parts  are  diflTerently 
constructed,  in  order  to  show,  from  many  varieties  of  structure,  and  from 
many  different  considerations,  what  are  the  uses  of  the  same  parts  in  man  ; 
or,  at  least,  to  show  that  they  are  not  for  the  uses  which  have  been  com- 
monly assigned  to  them  ; and,  as  man  is  the  must  complicated  part  of  the 
whole  animal  creation,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out 
general  principles,  common  to  all  this  species  of  matter,  that  I may  bo 
better  understood,  when  1 come  to  the  more  complicated  machine,  namely, 
the  human.” 

“ Before  we  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  an  animal,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  properties  of  that  matter  of  which  an  animal  is  composed ; 
but  the  better  to  understand  animal  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  properties  of  common  matter  ; else  we  shall  be  often  applying  our  ideas 
of  common  matter,  which  are  familiar  to  us,  to  animal  matter,  an  error 
hitherto  too  common,  hut  which  we  should  carefully  avoid.”  Principlft 
of  iiurgerff,  in  Huntfr'i  W'orku,  vol.  i.  p.  211.  “In  the  natural  history  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  buck  to  the  first 
or  common  matter  of  this  globe,  and  give  its  general  properties  ; then  see 
how  far  these  properties  are  introduced  into  the  vegetable  and  animal 
operations ; or  rather,  perhaps,  how  &r  they  are  of  use  or  subservient  t!) 
their  actions.”  IluiUer'$  Psmi/s,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  “ Every  property  in  man  is 

similar  to  some  property,  either  in  another  animal,  or  probably  in  a 
vegetable,  or  even  in  inanimate  matter.  Thereby  (man)  becomes  classible 
with  those  in  some  of  his  parts.”  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

” He  made  “ a valuable  collection  of  crystallizations,  both  of  regular  and 
irregular  forms,  which  be  was  accustomed  to  use  in  his  lectures  to  exem- 
plify the  dilferenoe  between  the  laws' which  regulate  the  growth  of  organic 
and  the  increase  of  inorganic  bodies.”  OttUy't  Life  of  Hunter,  p.  13fl. 
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imperfect  apprehension,  or  rather  the  backwardness  of 
our  knowledge,  prevents  us  from  discerning  the  sym- 
metry of  the  universal  scheme.  The  beauty  of  the  plan, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  sequence,  are  not  always  per- 
ceptible. Hence,  we  are  too  apt  to  fancy  that  the  chain 
is  broken,  because  we  cannot  see  every  link  in  it.  From 
this  serious  error,  Hunter  was  saved  by  his  genius,  even 
more  than  by  his  knowledge.  Being  satished  that  every 
thing  which  happens  in  the  material  world,  is  so  con- 
nected and  bound  up  with  its  antecedents,  as  to  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  what  had  previously  occurred,  he 
looked  with  a true  philosophic  eye  at  the  strangest  and 
most  capricious  shapes,  because  to  him  they  had  a mean- 
ing and  a necessary  purpose.  To  him,  they  were  neither 
strange  nor  capricious.  They  were  deviations  from  the 
natural  course ; but  it  was  a fundamental  tenet  of  his 
philosophy,  that  nature,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  devia- 
tions, still  retains  her  regularity.*’^  Or,  as  he  elsewhere 
expresses  it,  deviation  is,  under  certain  circumstances, 
part  of  the  law  of  nature.^'® 

To  generalize  such  irregularities,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  show  that  they  are  not  irregularities  ^t  all,  was  the 
main  object  of  IIuntcFs  life,  and  was  the  noblest  part  of 
his  mission.  Hence,  notwithstanding  his  vast  achieve- 
ments in  physiology,  his  favourite  pursuit  was  patho- 
logy,^® where,  the  phenomena  being  more  complex,  the 
intellect  has  more  play.  In  this  great  field,  he  studied 
the  aberrations  of  structure  and  of  function,  in  the  veget- 
able, as  well  as  in  the  animal,  world  while,  for  the 

“ Nature  is  always  uniform  in  her  operations,  and  when  she  deviates 
is  still  regular  in  her  deviations.”  J‘rincijiU»  of  Surgery,  in  Uunter't 
Workt,  vol.  i.  p.  485  ; see  also  vol.  iv.  pp.  44,  45. 

“ It  certainly  may  be  laid  down,  as  one  of  the  principles  or  laws  of 
nature,  to  deviate  under  certain  circumstances.”  Hunltrt  H’orf-*,  vol.  iv. 
p.  278. 

"•  Dr.  Adams,  who  knew  him  personally,  says  that  he  studied  “ phy- 
siology, more  particulaily  as  connected  with  pathology,”  Adam£  Life  of 
Uunler,  p.  77. 

His  I’rinciplet  of  Surgery  contain  some  curious  evidence  of  his  desire 
to  establish  a connexion  between  animal  and  vegetable  pathology.  See, 
fur  instance,  his  remarks  on  “local  diseases”  (}\'orie,  vol.  i.  p.  341);  on 
the  iuUuence  of  the  seasons  in  producing  disestses  (vol.  i.  pp.  346,  346) ; 
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aberrations  of  form,  which  are  the  external  manifesta- 
tions of  disturbed  structure,  he  took  into  consideration  the 
appearances  presented  by  the  mineral  kingdom.  There, 
the  power  of  crystallization  is  the  leading  feature,  and 
there,  violations  of  symmetry  constitute  the  essential 
disorder,  whether  the  deformity  of  the  crystal  is  sub- 
sequent to  its  production,  or  whether,  being  the  result 
of  what  happened  before  its  production,  it  is  an  original, 
and,  if  we  may  so  say,  congenital,  defect.  In  either 
case,  it  is  a deviation  from  the  normal  type,  and,  as 
such,  is  analogous  to  the  monstrosities,  both  of  animals 
and  of  vegetaWes.*^®  The  mind  of  Hunter,  by  sweeping 


and  on  the  theory  of  inflammation  exhibited  in  an  oak -leaf  (vol.  i.  p.  .191). 
Blit  even  now,  too  little  is  known  of  the  diseases  of  the  vegetable  world  to 
enable  their  study  to  be  incorporated  with  the  science  of  the  diseases  of  the 
animal  world ; and,  in  the  time  of  Hunter,  the  attempt  was  still  less  pro- 
mising. Still,  the  vifurt  shows  the  grandeur  and  range  of  the  man’s  mind ; 
and  though  little  was  efl’ected,  the  method  was  right.  So,  too,  in  one  of 
his  efsays  on  the  Pover  of  Producing  Heat,  he  says,  “ In  the  course  of  a 
variety  of  experiments  on  animals  and  vegetables,  I have  frequently  observed 
that  the  result  of  experiments  in  the  one  has  explained  the  oeconomy  of  the 
other,  and  pointed  out  some  principle  common  to  both.”  Hunter' $ H’ori's, 
vol.  iv.  p.  196. 

“ Nature  being  pretty  constant  in  the  kind  and  number  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  peculiar  to  each  species  of  animal,  as  also  in  the  situation, 
formation,  and  construction  of  such  parts,  we  call  every  thing  that  deviates 
from  that  uniformity  a ‘ monster,’ whether  (it  occur  in)  crystallization,  vege- 
tation, or  aniinalization.  There  must  lie  some  principle  fur  those  deviations 
from  the  re^lar  course  of  nature,  in  the  economy  of  such  species  as  they 
occur  in.  In  the  present  inquiry  it  is  the  animal  creation  I mean  to  con- 
sider. Yet,  as  there  may  be  in  some  degree  an  analogy  between  all  the 
three  (kingdoms  of  imture),  I shall  consider  the  other  two,  so  far  as  this 
analogy  seems  to  take  place.”  ....  “Monsters  are  not  peculiar  to  animals: 
they  are  less  so  in  them,  perhaps,  than  in  any  species  of  matter.  The 
vegetable  (kingdom)  abounds  with  monsters;  and  perhaps  the  uncommon 
formation  of  many  crystals  may  be  brought  within  the  same  species  of  pro- 
duction, and  accounted  fur  upon  the  same  principle,  viz.  some  influence 
interfering  with  the  established  law  of  regular  formation.  Monsters  in 
crystals  may  arise  from  the  same  cause,  as  raenlioned  in  the  ‘ Introduc- 
tion viz.  either  a wrong  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  which  the  crystal  is 
to  be  composed,  or  a defect  in  the  formation,  from  the  first  setting  out 
being  wrong,  and  (the  formation)  going  on  in  the  same  (wrong)  line.  The 
principle  of  crystallization  is  in  the  solution  ; yet  it  requires  more  to  set  it 
a going,  or  into  action,  such,  e.g.,  as  a solid  surface.  The  deficiency  in 
the  production  of  a true  crystal  may  be  in  the  solution  itself ; or,  1 can 
conceive,  that  a very  slight  circumstance  might  alter  the  form  of  a crystal, 
and  even  give  the  disposition  for  one  (crystal)  to  form  upon  another.  Quick- 
ness in  the  progress  of  crystallization  produces  irregularity  and  diminution 
in  size.”  lluiUer't  Euags,  Loudon,  1861,  vol.  i.  pp.  299-241.  The  reader 
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through  this  immense  range  of  thought,  attained  to  such, 
commanding  views  of  the  philosophy  of  disease,  that,  in 
that  department,  he  is  certainly  without  a rival.  As  a 
physiologist,  he  was  equalled,  or  perhaps  excelled,  by 
Aristotle;  but  as  a pathologist,  he  stands  alone,  if  wo 
consider  what  pathology  was  when  he  found  it,  and 
what  it  was  when  he  left  it.""®  Since  his  death,  the 
rapid  advance  of  morbid  anatomy  and  of  chemistry  has 
caused  some  of  his  doctrines  to  be  modified,  and  some  of 
them  to  be  overturned.  This  has  been  the  work  of  in- 
ferior men,  wielding  superior  chemical  and  microscopical 
resources.  To  say  that  the  successors  of  John  Hunter 
are  inferior  to  him,  is  no  disparagement  to  their  abilities, 
since  he  was  one  of  those  extremely  rare  characters  who 
only  appear  at  very  long  intervals,  and  who,  when  they 
do  appear,  remodel  the  fabric  of  knowledge.  They  re- 
volutionize our  modes  of  thought;  they  stir  up  the  in- 
tellect to  insurrection ; they  are  the  rebels  and  dema- 
gogues of  science.  And  though  the  pathologists  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  chosen  a humbler  path,  this 
must  not  blind  us  to  their  merits,  or  prevent  us  from 
being  grateful  for  what  they  have  done.  We  cannot, 
however,  be  too  often  reminded,  that  the  really  great 
men,  and  those  who  are  the  sole  permanent  benefactoi's 
of  their  species,  are  not  the  great  experimenters,  nor  the 
great  observers,  nor  the  great  readers,  nor  the  great 
scholars,  but  the  great  thinkers.  Thought  is  the  creator 
and  vivifier  of  all  human  affairs.  Actions,  facts,  and  ex- 

must  remember,  that,  when  these  remarks  were  written,  the  phenomena 
of  crystallization  had  not  been  subjected  to  that  exact  mathematical  treat- 
ment which  subsequently  revealed  so  many  of  their  laws.  Indeed,  the 
goniometer  was  then  so  coarse  an  instrument,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
measure  the  angles  of  crystals  with  accuracy. 

Abemethy  says,  “ He  appears  to  me  as  a new  character  in  our  pro- 
fession ; and,  briefly  to  express  his  peculiar  merit,  I may  call  him  the  first 
and  great  physionosologist,  or  expositor  of  the  nature  of  disease.”  Abtr- 
7iethys  llunUrian  Oration,  p.  29,  Loudon,  1819.  “ He  may  be  regarded 

as  the  first  who  applied  the  great  truths  of  anatomical  and  physiological 
science  to  these  most  important  subjects,  by  tracing  the  processes  which 
nature  employs  in  the  construction  of  organic  changes,  in  building  up  new 
formations,  and  in  repairing  the  effects  of  injury  or  disease.”  llo^aon’t 
Hunterian  Oration,  1855,  p.  32. 
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ternal  manifestations  of  every  kind,  often  triumph  for  a 
while ; but  it  is  the  progress  of  ideas  which  ultimately 
determines  the  progress  of  the  world.  Unless  these  are 
changed,  every  other  change  is  superficial,  and  every 
improvement  is  precarious.  It  is,  however,  evident  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  all  ideas  respect- 
ing nature  must  refer  either  to  the  normal  or  to  the  ab- 
normal; that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  concerned  either 
with  what  is  regular,  uniform,  and  obedient  to  recognized 
principles,  or  else  with  what  is  irregular,  perturbed,  and 
disobedient.  Of  these  two  divisions,  the  first  belongs  to 
science ; the  second,  to  superstition.  John  Hunter  formed 
the  superb  conception  of  merging  both  classes  of  ideas 
into  one,  by  showing  that  nothing  is  irregular,  that 
nothing  is  perturbed,  that  nothing  is  disobedient.  Cen- 
turies, perhaps,  may  elapse  before  that  conception  will 
be  consummated.  But  what  Hunter  effected  towards  it, 
places  him  at  the  head  of  all  pathologists,  ancient  or 
modem.  For,  with  him,  the  science  of  pathology  did 
not  mean  the  laws  of  disease  in  man  alone,  or  even  in 
all  animals,  or  even  in  the  whole  organic  kingdom ; but 
it  meant  the  laws  of  disease  and  of  malformation  in  the 
entire  material  world,  organic  and  inorganic.  His  great 
object  was,  to  raise  a science  of  the  abnormal.  He  de- 
termined to  contemplate  nature  as  a vast  and  united 
whole,  exhibiting,  indeed,  at  different  times  different 
appearances,  but  preserving,  amidst  every  change,  a 
principle  of  uniform  and  uninterrupted  order,  admitting 
of  no  deviation,  undergoing  no  disturbance,  and  present- 
ing no  real  irregularity,  albeit  to  the  common  eye,  irre- 
gularities abound  on  every  side. 

As  pathology  was  the  science  to  which  Hunter  was 
most  devoted,  so  also  was  it  that  in  which  his  natural 
love  of  deduction  was  most  apparent.  Here,  far  more 
than  in  his  physiological  inquiries,  do  we  find  a desire 
to  multiply  original  principles  from  whicli  he  could 
reason ; in  opposition  to  the  inductive  method,  which 
always  aims  at  diminishing  these  principles  by  gi-adual 
and  successive  analysis.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  his 
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animal  pathology,  he  attempted  to  introduce,  as  an 
ultimate  principle  from  which  he  could  argue,  the  idea 
that  all  diseases  move  more  rapidly  towards  the  skin 
than  towards  internal  parts,  by  virtue  of  some  hidden 
force,  which  also  obliges  vegetables  to  approach  the 
surface  of  the  earth.“°  Another  favourite  proposition, 
which  he  often  used  as  a major  premiss,  and  by  its  aid 
constructed  deductively  a pathological  argument,  was, 
that  in  no  substance,  be  it  what  it  may,  can  two  pro- 
cesses go  on  in  the  same  part  at  the  same  time.*’^*  By 
applying  this  universal  proposition  to  the  more  limited 
phenomena  of  animal  life,  he  inferred  that  two  general 
diseases  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  individual ; and  ho 
relied  so  much  on  this  ratiocination,  that  he  refused  to 
credit  any  testimony  by  which  it  was  impugned.^^ 


*•  “ The  Bpecifio  qualities  in  diseases  also  tend  more  rapidly  to  the 
akin  than  to  the  deeper-seated  parts,  except  the  cancer  ; altl>ough,  even  in 
this  disease,  the  progress  towards  tlie  supertieies  is  more  quick  tlian  its 
progress  towanis  the  centre.”  . . . . “ In  short,  this  is  a law  of  nature, 
and  it  probably  is  upon  the  same  principle  by  which  vegetables  always 
approach  the  surface  of  the  earth.”  .-I  TrratUe  on  the  Blood,  Intiammation, 
and  Ounshot  Wounde,  in  UxmUT'e  World,  vol.  iii.  p.  28,5.  “ Oniuulations 

always  tend  to  the  skin,  which  is  exactly  similar  to  vegetation,  for  plants 
always  grow  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  towards  the  surface ; and  this 
principle  was  taken  notice  of  when  we  were  treating  of  abscesses  coming 
towards  the  skin.”  Ibid.,  pp.  489,  490. 

“ It  may  be  admitted  as  an  axiom,  that  two  processes  cannot  go  on 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  part  of  any  substance.”  Hunter  t Worlt,  vol. 
iv.  p.  96.  Compare  Hunter's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.'J3  : “ As  it  appears,  in 
general,  that  Nature  can  hardly  make  one  part  perform  two  actions  with 
, advantage." 

‘‘  Thus,  we  hear  of  pocky  itch  and  of  scurvy  and  the  venereal  disease 
combined ; but  this  supposition  appears  to  me  to  be  founded  in  error.  I have 
never  seen  any  such  cases,  nor  do  they  seem  to  be  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  morbid  action  in  the  animal  (economy.  It  appears  to  me  beyond  a doubt 
that  no  two  actions  can  take  place  in  the  same  constitution,  or  in  the  same 
part,  at  one  and  the  same  time.”  Hunter’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.32.  “ As  I 

reckon  every  operation  in  the  body  an  action,  whether  universal  or  partial, 
it  apfirars  to  me  beyond  a doubt  that  no  two  actions  cun  take  place  in  the 
same  constitution,  nor  in  the  same  part,  at  one  and  the  same  time;  the 
operations  of  the  lH>dy  are  similar  in  this  respect  to  ac;ions  or  motions  in 
common  matter.  It  naturally  re-ndts  from  this  ‘principle,  that  no  two 
different  fevers  can  exist  in  the  same  constitution,  nor  two  local  diseases 
in  the  same  part,  at  the  same  time.  There  are  many  local  diseases  which 
have  dispositions  totally  different,  but  having  very  similar  appearances,  have 
been  supposed  by  some  to  be  one  sort  of  disease,  by  others  to  be  a different 
kind,  and  by  others  again  a compound  of  two  diseases.”  . . . . “ These, 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  conclusion  is  erro- 
neous, and  that  different  disea.ses  can  so  accompany  each 
other,  as  to  bo  united  in  the  same  individual,  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  part.^  Whether  or  not 
this  be  the  case,  it  is  equally  interesting  to  notice  the 
process  of  thought  which  led  Hunter  to  bestow  infinitely 
more  pains  in  arguing  from  the  general  theory,  than  in 
arguing  to  it.  Indeed,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
argued  to  it  at  all,  since  he  obtained  it  by  a rough  and 
hasty  g(>neralization  from  what  seemed  to  be  the  obvious 
properties  of  inorganic  matter.  Having  thus  obtained 
it,  be  applied  it  to  the  pathological  phenomena  of  the 
organic  world,  and  especially  of  the  animal  world.  That 
he  should  have  adopted  this  course,  is  a curious  proof 
of  the  energy  of  his  deductive  habits,  and  of  the  force  of 
mind  which  enabled  him  so  to  set  at  naught  • the  tradi- 
tions of  his  English  contemporaries,  as  to  follow  a method 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  every  one  who  surrounded  him, 
was  not  only  full  of  danger,  but  could  never  lead  to 
truth. 

therefore,  arc  often  supposed  to  bo  mixed,  and  to  exist  in  the  same  part. 
Thus  viQ  hear  of  a pocky-scurvy,  a pocky-itch,  rheumatic-gout,  &c  &c., 
viliioh  names,  accorditt^  to  my  priuciple,  imply  a union  that  cannot  possibly 
exist.”  Jbid.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3,  4. 

Dr.  Koberl  Williiiiiis  (Ktieiidojxrdia  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  London, 
1847,  4to,  p.  688)  says,  “The  diagnosis  between  gout  and  rheumatism  is 
often  exceedingly  difficult,  so  much  so  that  nosologisls  have  given  a mixed 
class,  or  rheumatic  gout.  Mr.  Hunter  warmly  opposed  this  compound 
appeilation,  for,  in  his  opinion,  no  two  distinct  dise:\ses,  or  even  distinct 
diatheses,  can  co-exist  in  the  same  constitution  ; a law,  it  must  be  admitted, 
to  have  many  exceptions.”  Compare  Watson’s  Princi/des  and  Practice  of 
Phyde,  Loudon,  1867,  vol.  i.  p.  312  ; “acting  upon  the  aphorism  of  John 
Huuter  (an  aphorism,  however,  which  requires  some  qualification),  that  two 
diseases  or  actions  cannot  go  on  in  a part  at  the  same  time.”  According  to 
another  authority,  “ There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  two  or  more  zymotic 
processes  do  often  go  on  simultaneously  in  the  blood  and  body ; a fact  of 
profound  interest  to  the  pathologist,  and  worthy  of  attentive  investigation.” 
Heport  on  the  PuUic  Health  for  1847,  in  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
vol.  xi.  p.  168,  London,  1848.  See  also,  on  the  co-existence  of  specific 
poisons,  Erichsen's  Suryery,  2d  edit.  London,  1857,  p.  430.  Mr.  Paget,  in 
his  striking,  and  eminently  suggestive  Lectures  on  Pathology,  Loudon,  1853, 
vol.  ii.  pp,  537,  538,  has  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  one  part  of  the 
theory  of  co-existence  ; and  his  observations,  so  far  as  they  go,  tend  to 
oorroliorate  Hunter's  view.  He  has  put  very  forcibly  the.  antagonism 
between  cancer  and  other  specific  diseases;  and  especially  between  the 
cancerous  diathesis  and  the  tuberculous. 
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Other  parts  of  his  pathology  abound  with  similar 
instances,  which  show  how  anxious  he  was  to  assume 
principles  on  which  he  could  build  arguments.  Of  this 
kind,  were  his  ideas  respecting  sympathy,  as  connected 
with  action.  lie  suggested,  that  the  simplest  forms  of 
sympathy  would  probably  be  found  in  the  vegetable 
W'orld,  because  there,  the  general  arrangements  are  less 
intricate  than  in  the  animal  world.^  On  tliis  supposi- 
tion, he  constructed  a series  of  curious  and  refined  specula- 
tions, of  which,  hoAvever,  I must  confine  myself  to  giving 
a vciy  short  summar}^  As  animals  sympathize  more 
tlian  vegetables,  this  helps  us  to  understand  why  it  is 
that  their  movements  are  more  numerous.  For,  sym- 
pathy, being  a susceptibility  to  impression,  is  also  a 
principle  of  action.^  liike  other  principles  of  action,  it 
may  be  either  natural  or  diseased.^  But,  whichever  it 
be,  it  can,  in  plants,  have  only  one  mode  of  development, 
because,  in  them,  it  can  only  be  influenced  by  stimulus ; 
while  in  animals,  which  have  sensation,  it  has  necessarily 
three  modes,  one  from  stimulus,  one  from  sensation,  and 
a third  compounded  of  the  other  two.^®’^  These  are  the 
largest  divisions  of  sympathy,  if  we  consider  the  organic 
world  as  a whole.  In  single  cases,  however,  sympathy 
admits  of  still  further  subdivision.  We  may  reason 
iiom  it,  in  reference  to  the  age  of  the  individual  we 

“ The  most  simple  sympathy  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  vegetables, 
these  being  much  more  simple  than  the  most  simple  animal.”  1‘riiuipUt 
of  Surgery,  in  Hunter' t It'onls,  vol.  i.  p.  327. 

**  “ This  principle  of  action,  culled  sympathy,”  &o.  Ibid.,  vol.  i. 
p.  318. 

“ Sympathy  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  natural  and  the 
diseased.”  I'rincijdet  of  Surgery,  in  Hunter" t Worh,  vol.  i.  p.  320 ; see 
also  A Treatise  on  the  Mood,  Injtammation,  <fc.,  in  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  (J. 

Croonian  Lectures  on  Muscular  Motion,  in  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p. 

207  ; and  exactly  the  same  words  in  his  I'hytology,  in  Hunter's  Essays,  j 

London,  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  .361.  I 

“ Local  or  partial  sympathy  is  found  more  in  old  than  in  young  ; • 

whereas  universal  sympathy  is  mure  iii  young  than  in  old.  Sympathy  is  1 

less  detennined  in  young  persons,  every  part  being  then  ready  to  sympathize  i 

with  other  p.arts  under  disease.”  ....  “ As  the  child  advances,  the  power 
of  sympathy  becomes  partial,  there  not  being  now,  in  the  constitution,  that 
universal  consent  of  parts,  but  some  part,  which  has  greater  sympathy  than  I 

the  rest,  falls  into  the  whole  irritation  ; therefore  the  whole  disposition  to 
sympathy  is  directed  to  some  particular  part.  The  different  organs  acquire 
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may  also  reason  from  it  in  reference  to  tem{)erament, 
since,  in  point  of  fact,  temperament  is  nothin"  but  sus- 
ceptibility to  action.^®  And  when  sympathy  is  in 
action,  we  may,  by  analyzing  our  idea  of  it,  reduce  it 
to  five  different  heads,  and  may  classify  it  as  continued, 
or  contiguous,  or  remote,  or  similar,  or  dissimilar.®®** 
All  these  supplied  Hunter  with  principles  from  which, 
by  reasoning  deductively,  he  attempted  to  explain  the 
facts  of  disease ; for,  according  to  him,  disease  merely 
consists  in  a want  of  combination  of  actions.®®*  By 
this  process  of  thought,  he  was  induced  to  negl(!ct  those 
predisposing  causes,  to  which  inductive  pathologists 
pay  great  attention,  and  with  which  the  works  of  his 
English  contemporaries  were  much  occupied.  Such 
causes  could  only  be  generalized  from  observation,  and 
Hunter  made  no  account  of  them.  Indeed,  he  even 
denies  their  real  existence,  and  asserts  that  a predispos- 
ing cause,  is  simply  an  increased  susceptibility  to  form 
disposition  to  action.®®® 

more  and  more  of  their  own  independent  actions,  as  the  child  grows  older.” 
UunltT's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  3:12,  323. 

“ Susceptibilities  for  dispositions  and  actions  appear  tome  to  be  the 
same  with  what  are  usually  understood  by  temperament.  Temperament 
is  the  state  of  the  body  fitting  it  for  the  disposition  or  action  it  is  then 
in.”  Hunttr's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 

”•  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  303. 

“ As  every  natural  action  of  the  body  depends,  for  its  perfection,  on 
a number  of  circumstances,  wo  are  led  to  conclude,  that  all  the  various 
combining  actions  are  established  while  the  body  is  in  health,  and  well 
disposed ; but  tbis  does  not  take  place  in  diseased  actions,  for  disease,  ou 
the  contrary,  consists  in  the  want  of  this  very  combination.”  Hunter’s 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  10.  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  310  : “ I have  explained  that  a 
disease  is  a disposition  for  a wrong  action,  and  that  the  .actiou  is  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  disposition,  and  that  either  the  actions,  or  the  effects  of 
those  actions,  produce  the  symptoms  which  are  yeneruUy  called  tlw  disease  ; 
such  as  sensations,  which  are  commonly  pain  of  all  kinds,  sickness,  altera- 
tion visible  or  invisible  in  the  structure  of  the  part  or  parts  that  act,  and 
sympathy.” 

“ There  is  no  such  thing,  strictly  speaking,  as  a predisposing  cause. 
What  is  commonly  understood  by  a predisposing  cause  is  an  increased  sus- 
ceptibility to  form  disposition  to  action.  When  I say  I am  predisposed  for 
such  and  such  actions,  it  is  only  that  I am  very  susceptible  of  such  and 
such  impressions."  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  303.  See  also  p.  301  : “ The 
most  simple  idea  I can  form  of  an  animal  being  capable  of  disease  is,  that 
every  animal  is  endued  with  a power  of  action,  and  a susceptibility  of 
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By  reasoning  fi'om  the  twofold  ideas  of  action  and  of 
sympathy,  Hunter  constructed  the  deductive  or  synthetic 
part  of  his  pathology.  This  he  did  as  a Scotchman,  and 
to  this,  had  ho  always  lived  in  Scotland,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  confined  himself.  But  being  for  forty  years 
surrounded  by  Englishmen,  and  having  his  mind  impreg- 
nated by  English  habits,  ho  contracted  something  of 
their  mode  of  thought.  We,  accordingly,  find  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  pathology  is  as  inductive  as 
the  most  eager  disciple  of  Bacon  could  desire;  forming, 
in  this  respect,  a striking  contrast  to  the  purely  synthetic 
method  of  Cullen,  the  other  great  pathologist  of  Scotland. 
In  the  attempt,  however,  which  Hunter  made  to  mix 
these  two  methods,  he  perplexed  both  himself  and  his 
readers.  Hence  that  obscurity,  which  even  his  warmest 
admirers  have  noticed,  though  they  have  not  perceived 
its  cause.  Vast  as  his  powers  were,  he  was  unable  to 
effect  a complete  union  between  induction  and  deduc- 
tion. That  this  should  have  happened,  will  not  surprise 
any  one,  who  considers  how  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
have  failed  in  this,  the  most  difficult  of  all  enterprises. 
Among  the  ancients,  Plato  failed  in  induction,  and  all 
his  followers  failed  with  him ; since  none  of  them  have 
placed  sufficient  confidence  in  facts,  and  in  the  process 
of  reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals.  Among  the 
moderns.  Bacon  was  deficient  in  deduction,  and  eveiy 
Baconian  has  been  similarly  deficient ; it  being  the 
essential  vice  of  that  school  to  despise  reasoning  from 
general  propositions,  and  to  underrate  the  value  of  the 
syllogism.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  if  the  history 
of  the  world  supplies  more  than  two  instances  of  phy- 
sical philosophers  being  as  great  in  one  form  of  inves- 
tigation as  in  the  other.  They  are  Aristotle  and  New- 
ton, who  wielded  each  method  with  equal  ease,  com- 
bining the  skill  and  boldness  of  deduction  with  the 

iropreffiion,  which  impression  forms  a disposition,  which  disposition  may 
produce  action,  which  action  becomes  the  immediate  sign  of  the  disease  ; 
all  of  which  will  be  according  to  the  nature  of  the  impression  and  of  the 
part  impressed.” 
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caution  and  perseverance  of  induction,  masters  alike  of 
synthesis  and  of  analysis,  as  capable  of  proceeding  from 
generals  to  particulars,  as  from  particulars  to  generals, 
sometimes  making  ideas  precede  facts,  and  sometimes 
making  facts  precede  ideas,  but  never  faltering,  never 
doubting  which  course  to  take,  and  never  allowing  either 
scheme  unduly  to  encroach  on  its  opposite.  That  Hunter 
should  be  unable  to  perform  this,  merely  proves  that  he 
was  inferior  to  these  two  men,  whoso  almost  incredible 
achievements  entitle  them  to  be  termed  the  prodigies  of 
the  human  race.  But  what  he  did  was  wonderful,  and, 
in  his  own  department,  has  never  been  rivalled.  Of  the 
character  and  extent  of  his  inquiries,  I have  given  a 
sketch,  wliich,  notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  antagonism  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  intellects,  by  showing  how  the  methods  peculiar 
to  each  nation  struggled  for  mastery  in  that  great  mind, 
which  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  both.  Which 
method  predominated  in  Hunter,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  But  it  is  certain,  that  his  understanding  was 
troubled  by  their  conflict.  It  is  also  certain,  that, 
owing  to  his  love  of  deduction,  or  of  reasoning  from 
general  ideas,  he  exercised  much  less  sway  over  his 
English  contemporaries,  than  he  would  have  done  if  he 
had  exclusively  followed  their  favourite  method  of  rea- 
soning from  particular  facts.  Hence,  the  disproportion 
between  his  influence  and  his  merits.  As  to  his  merits, 
it  is  now  admitted,  that,  in  addition  to  his  physiological 
discoveries,  and  the  great  pathological  views  which  he 
propounded,  we  may  trace  to  him  nearly  all  the  surgical 
improvements  which  were  introduced  within  about  forty 
years  after  his  death.^^  He  was  the  first  who  explained, 

Hunter  died  in  1793.  In  18.35,  Mr.  Palmer  writes  : “ Those  who 
hare  traced  the  progress  of  modern  surgery  to  its  true  source,  will  not  fail 
to  have  discerned,  in  the  principles  which  Hunter  established,  the  genns  of 
almost  all  the  improvements  which  have  been  since  introduced."  Hunter' t 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  vii.  Eighteen  years  later,  Mr.  Paget  says  of  Hunter's  views 
respectiug  the  healing  of  injuries  : “ In  these  sentences,  Mr.  Hunter  has 
embodied  the  principle  on  which  is  founded  the  whole  practice  of  subcu- 
taneous surgery ; a principle  of  which,  indued,  it  seems  hardly  possible 
to  exaggerate  the  importance.”  Paget's  Lectures  on  Hurjical  Palktdogy, 
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and,  indeed,  the  first  who  recognized,  the  disease  of 
inflammation  of  the  veins,  which  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and,  under  the  name  of  phlebitis,  has  latterly 
been  much  studied,  hut  which,  before  his  time,  had  been 
ascribed  to  the  most  erroneous  causes.-®^  On  general 
inflammation,  he  threw  so  much  light,  that  the  doctrines 
which  he  advocated,  and  which  were  then  ridiculed  as 
whimsical  novelties,  are  now  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
have  become  part  of  the  common  traditions  of  the 
medical  profession.®®®  lie,  moreover,  introduced  what 

London,  1853,  toI.  i.  p.  170.  At  pp.  197,  198  : “After  what  I have  said 
respecting  the  process  of  immediate  union,  it  may  appear  that  Mr.  Hunter 
was  more  nearly  right  than  his  successors.” 

“ Inflammation  of  the  veins,  originally  studied  by  Hunter,  has  of  late 
years  attracted  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  Continental  and  British 
pathologists.”  Erich»tn'»  Surgery,  London,  1857,  p.  475.  “No  subject 
more  amply  illustrates  the  essential  services  which  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine  have  derived  from  pathologirail  anatomy  than  that  of  phlebitis. 
By  this  study  many  a dark  point  in  the  phenomena  of  disease  has  been 
either  thoroughly  elucidated,  or,  at  all  events,  rendered  more  comprehen- 
sible. We  need  only  refer  to  the  so-termed  malignant  intermittents, 
consequent  upon  wounds  and  surgical  operations, — to  certain  typhoid  con- 
ditions, puerperal  diseases,  and  the  like.  John  Hunter,  the  elder  Meckel, 
and  Peter  Frank,  were  the  first  to  commence  the  investigation.”  Ifajute't 
Anatomical  Description  of  the  Diteases  of  the  Oryam  of  Circulation  and 
Retpimtion,  Lonc^on,  184(1,  p.  10.  “ Hunter  was  the  first  to  open  the  way, 

and  since  that  period  the  scalpel  has  shown  that  many  previously  unin- 
telligible malignant  conditions  are  attributable  to  phlebitis.”  Jones  and 
Sieveking's  Pathological  Anatomy,  London,  1854,  p.  382.  On  the  applica- 
tion of  this  discovery  to  the  theory  of  inflammation  of  the  spleen,  see 
Rokitansky's  Pathological  Anatenny,  vol.  ii.  p.  173,  Loudon,  1849  ; compare 
vol.  iv.  p.  335. 

”•  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  says : “ It  is  true  that  the  essential  parts  of 
John  Hunter’s  doctrines  as  to  inflammation  and  its  consequences  are  now 
so  incorporated  with  what  is  taught  in  the  schools,  that  to  be  acquainted 
with  them  you  need  not  seek  them  in  his  works ; but  I recommend  you, 
nevertheless,  to  make  these  your  especial  study,  for  the  sake  of  the  other 
valuable  information  which  they  contain,  and  the  important  views  in 
physiology  and  pathology  which,  in  almost  every  page,  are  offered  to  your 
contemplation.”  Rrodie's  Lectures  on  Pathology  and  Surgery,  London, 
I84(),  p.  25.  “ John  Hunter,  whose  treatise  on  Inflammation  is  a mine  in 

which  all  succeeding  writers  have  dug.”  H o/jton’s  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  London,  1857,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  “ The  appeal  to  philosophical 

principles  in  Hunter's  works  was,  indeed,  the  cause  of  their  being  a closed 
volume  to  his  less  enlightened  contemporaries ; but,  though  the  principles 
implied  or  expressed,  subjected  them  to  the  sconi  and  neglect  of  those  less 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  the  results  of  those  principles,  verified 
as  they  were  by  facts,  have  gradually  and  insensibly  forced  themselves  on 
the  conviction  of  the  profession  ; and  though  adopted  silently,  and  without 
acknowledgment,  as  if  the  authors  themselves  had  forgotten  or  were  ignor- 
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is  probably  the  most  capital  improvement  in  surgery 
ever  effected  by  a single  man;  namely,  the  practice  in 
aneurism  of  tying  the  artery  at  a distance  from  the  seat 
of  disease.  This  one  suggestion  has  saved  thousands  of 
lives ; and  both  the  suggestion,  aud  the  first  successful 
execution  of  it,  are  entirely  owing  to  John  Ilunter,  who, 
if  he  had  done  nothing  else,  would,  on  this  account 
alone,  have  a right  to  be  classed  among  the  principal 
benefactors  of  mankind.^ 

ant  from  whence  they  were  derived,  they  now  form  the  very  groundwork 
of  all  books,  treatises,  and  lectures  on  professional  subjects.”  Green's  Vital 
Di/iunaics,  London,  1840,  p.  81.  Finally,  I will  quote  the  very  recent 
testimony  of  Mr.  Simon,  who,  in  his  masterly,  and  singularly  beautiful, 
e'JS.ay  on  Inflammation,  has  not  only  brought  together  nearly  every  thing 
which  is  known  on  that  interesting  subject,  but  has  shown  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  powers  of  generalization  rare  in  the  medical  profession,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  other  profession.  “ Without  undue  partiality,  an  English- 
man may  be  glad  to  say  that  the  special  study  of  Inflammation  dates  from 
the  labours  of  .John  Ilunter.  An  indefatigable  observer  of  nature,  untram- 
melled bv  educitioiial  forms,  and  thoroughly  a sceptic  in  his  method  of 
study,  this  large-minded  surgeon  of  ours  went  to  work  at  inflmumatiou 
with  a full  estimate  of  the  physiological  vastness  of  his  subject.  He  saw 
that,  in  order  to  understand  inflammation,  he  must  regard  it,  not  as  one 
solitary  fact  of  di.sease,  but  in  connexiou  with  kindred  phenomena — some 
of  them  truly  morbid  in  their  nature,  but  many  of  them  within  the 
limits  of  health.  He  saw  that,  for  any  one  who  would  explain  inflam- 
mation, all  inequalities  of  blood-supply,  all  periodicities  of  growth,  all 

actions  of  sympathy,  were  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.” 

“ He  cannot  be  understood  without  more  reflection  than  average  readers 
will  give  ; and  only  they  who  are  content  to  struggle  through  a veil  of 
obscure  language,  up  to  the  very  reality  of  his  intent,  can  learn  with 

how  great  a nnister  they  are  communing.” “Doubtless,  he  was 

a great  discoverer.  But  it  is  for  the  spirit  of  his  labours,  even  more 
than  for  the  esLiblishment  of  new  doctrine,  that  English  surgery  is  for 
ever  indebted  to  him.  Of  facts  in  pathology,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  no 
permanent  teacher;  but  to  the  student  of  medicine  he  must  always  be 
a noble  pattern.  Emphatically,  it  may  be  s;iid  of  him,  that  he  was  the 
physiological  surgeon.  Others,  before  him  (Galen,  for  instance,  eminently), 
had  been  at  once  physiologists  and  practitioners;  but  science,  in  their 
case,  had  come  little  into  contact  with  practice.  Never  had  physiology 
been  so  incorporated  with  surgery,  never  been  so  applied  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  diseiise  and  the  suggestion  of  treatment,  as  it  was  by  this  master- 
workman  of  ours.  And  to  him,  so  far  as  such  obligations  can  be  personal, 
we  assuredly  owe  it  that,  for  the  last  half-century,  the  foundations  of 
English  surgery  have,  at  least  professedly,  been  changing  from  a basis  of 
empiricism  to  a basis  of  science.”  Himon  on  Inflammation,  in  A System  of 
Suryery,  edited  by  T.  Holmes,  London,  18(i0,  vol.  i.  pp.  134-136. 

~ Mr.  Bowman,  in  his  Principles  of  Surgery  (Encydopcedia  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  London,  4to,  1847)  says  (p.  831)  : “ Before  the  time  of  Hunter, 
the  operation  Wiis  performed  by  cutting  into  the  sac  of  the  aneurism,  and 
tying  the  vessel  above  and  below.  So  formidable  was  this  proceeding  in  its 
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But,  SO  far  as  his  own  immediate  reputation  was 
concerned,  all  was  in  vain.  lie  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  who  had  no  sympathy  with  that  mode  of  thought 
which  was  most  natural  to  him.  They  cared  nothing 
for  ideas,  except  with  a view  to  direct  and  tangible 
results ; he  valued  ideas  for  themselves,  and  for  the  sake 
of  their  truth,  independently  of  all  other  considerations. 
Ilis  English  contemporaries,  prudent,  sagacious,  but 
short-sighted,  seeing  few  things  at  a time,  hut  seeing 
those  things  with  admirable  clearness,  were  unable  to 
appreciate  his  comprehensive  speculations.  Hence,  in 
their  opinion,  he  Avas  little  else  than  an  innovator  and  an 
enthusiast.^^  Hence,  too,  even  the  practical  improve- 
ments which  he  introduced  were  coldly  received,  because 
they  proceeded  from  so  suspicious  a source.  Tlie  great 
Scotchman,  throMTi  among  a nation  whose  habits  of  mind 
were  uncongenial  to  his  own,  stood,  says  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  disciples,  in  a position  of  solitary  and 


consequences,  that  amputation  of  the  limb  was  frequently  preferred,  as  a 
less  dangerous  and  fatal  measure.  The  genius  of  Hunter  led  him  to  tie 
the  femoral  artery,  in  a case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  leaving  the  tumour 
untcuched.  Thu  safety  and  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  operating  have  now 
been  fully  established,  and  the  principle  has  been  extendtkl  to  all  operations 
for  the  cure  of  this  formidable  disease.”  See  also  p.  873  : PngH't  Surgical 
PtUhoiogy,  vol.  i.  pp.  36,  37  ; and  KricKtm't  Surgery,  pp.  141,  142,  608,  509. 

“ The  majority  of  Hunter’s  contemporaries  considered  his  pursuits 
to  have  little  connexion  with  practice,  charged  him  with  attending  to 
physiology  more  than  surgery,  and  looked  on  him  as  little  better  than  an 
innovator  and  an  enthnsiast.”  Uttley  t Life  of  HuiUer,  p.  126.  In  a work, 
which  was  written  by  a surgeon  only  the  year  after  Hunter  died,  the  reader  is 
told,  in  regard  to  his  remarkable  inquiries  respecting  animal  heat,  that  “ his 
experiments,  if  they  be  true,  carry  with  them  no  manner  of  information  : — 
if  they  be  true,  no  effect  for  the  benefit  of  man  can  possibly  be  derived  from 
them.”  Foot’s  Life  of  Hunter,  London,  1794,  p.  116.  At  p.  225,  the  same 
practitioner  reproaches  the  great  philosopher  with  propounding  “ purely  a 
piece  of  theory,  without  any  practical  purpose  whatever.”  Foot,  indeed, 
wrote  under  the  influence  of  personal  feelings,  but  he  rightly  judged  that 
these  were  the  sort  of  charges  which  would  be  most  likely  to  prejudice  the 
English  public  against  Hunter.  It  never  occurred  to  Foot,  any  more  than 
it  would  occur  to  his  readers,  that  the  quest  of  truth,  as  truth,  is  a magni- 
ficent object,  even  if  its  practical  beneht  is  imperceptible.  One  other 
testimony  is  worth  quoting.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  writes  of  Cline  : “ His  high 
opinion  of  .Mr.  Hunter  shows  his  judgment;  for  almost  all  others  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  contempor.iries,  although  they  praise  him  now,  abused  him  while 
he  lived.”  The  Life  of  Sir  AttleyCooger,  by  liramby  Blake  Cooper,  Loudon, 
1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 
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comfortless  superiority.-®*  Indeed,  so  little  was  ho 
regarded  by  that  very  profession  of  which  he  was  the 
chiefest  ornament,  that,  during  the  many  years  in  whieh 
he  delivered  lectures  in  London  on  anatomy  and  on  sur- 
gery, his  audience  never  amoimted  to  twenty  persons.®®® 

I have  now  completed  my  examination  of  the  Scotch 
intellect  as  it  unfolded  itself  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  difference  between  those  two 
periods  must  strike  every  reader.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  ablest  Scotchmen  wasted  their  energies  on 
theological  subjects,  respecting  which  we  have  no  trust- 
worthy information,  and  no  means  of  obtaining  any. 
On  these 'topics,  different  persons  and  different  nations, 
equally  honest,  equally  enlightened,  and  equally  com- 
petent, have  entertained,  and  still  entertain,  the  most 
different  opinions,  which  they  advocate  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  and  support  by  arguments,  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  themselves,  but  contemptuously  rejected  by 
their  opponents.  Each  side  deeming  itself  in  possession 
of  the  truth,  the  impartial  inquirer,  that  is,  ho  who  really 
loves  truth,  and  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  it, 
seeks  for  some  means  by  which  he  may  fairly  adjudicate 
between  these  conflicting  pretensions,  and  determine 
which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong.  The  further  he 
searches,  the  more  he  becomes  convinced  that  no  such 
means  are  to  be  found,  and  that  these  questions,  if  they 
do  not  transcend  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding, 
do,  certainly,  transcend  its  present  resources,  and  have 
no  chance  of  being  answered,  while  other  and  much 
simpler  problems  are  still  unsolved.  It  would  be  strange, 

“ Those  wlio  f:ir  precede  others,  must  necessarily  remain  alone  ; and 
their  actions  often  appear  unaccountalilo,  nay,  even  extravagant,  to  their 
distant  followers,  who  know  not  the  causes  that  give  rise  to  them,  nor  the 
effects  which  they  are  designed  to  produce.  In  such  a situation  stood 
3Ir.  Hunter,  with  relation  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was  a comfortless 
precedence,  for  it  deprived  him  of  sympathy  and  social  co-operation.”  .1  icr- 

Hunterian  Oration,  p.  4t). 

lU”  “ These  he  continued  for  several  years ; but  so  far  were  his  talents, 
and  his  enlightened  views,  from  exciting  the  attention  they  merited,  that 
his  hearers  never  amounted  to  twenty.”  Ottley't  Life  of  Hunter,  p.  28. 

VOL.  II.  P P 
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indeed,  if  we,  ignorant  of  so  many  lower  and  subordinate 
matters,  should  be  able  to  reach  and  penetrate  these  re- 
mote and  complicated  mysteries.  It  would  be  strange  if 
we,  who,  notwithstanding  the  advances  we  have  made, 
are  still  in  the  infancy  of  our  career,  and  who,  like  in- 
fants, can  only  walk  with  unsteady  gait,  and  arc  scarce 
able  to  move  without  stumbling,  even  on  plain  and  level 
ground,  should,  naithless,  succeed  in  scaling  those  dkzy 
heiglits,  which,  overhanging  our  path,  lure  us  on  where 
we  are  sure  to  fall.  Unfortunately,  however,  men  are, 
in  every  age,  so  little  conscious  of  their  deficiencies,  that 
they  not  only  attempt  this  impossible  task,  but  believe 
they  have  achieved  it.  Of  those  who  arc  a prey  to  this 
delusion,  there  are  always  a certain  number,  who,  seated 
ou  their  imaginary  eminence,  are  so  infiated  by  the 
fancied  superiority,  as  to  undertake  to  instruct,  to  warn, 
and  to  rebuke  the  rest  of  mankind.  Giving  themselves 
out  as  spiritual  advisers,  and  professing  to  teach  what 
they  have  not  yet  learned,  they  exhibit  in  their  own 
persons  that  most  consistent  of  all  combinations,  a com- 
bination of  great  ignorance  with  great  arrogance.  From 
this,  other  evils  inevitably  follow.  The  ignorance  pro- 
duces superstition ; the  arrogance  produces  tyranny, 
lienee  it  is,  that,  in  a countiy  like  Scotland,  where  the 
pressure  of  long-continued  and  adverse  circumstances 
has  consolidated  the  power  of  these  pretenders  to  wis- 
dom, such  sad  results  become  conspicuous  in  every  di- 
rection. Not  only  the  national  character,  but  also  the 
national  literature,  feel  their  influence,  and  are  coloured 
b)'  them.  It  Avas,  therefore,  natural  that,  in  Scotland, 
in  the  seventeenth  century^,  when  the  authority  of  the 
clergy  was  most  uncontrolled,  the  consequences  of  that 
authority  should  be  most  apparent.  It  was  natural  that 
a literature  should  be  created  such  as  that  of  which  I 
have  given  some  accoimt ; a literature  which  encouraged 
superstition,  intolerance,  and  bigotiy ; a literature  full  of 
dark  misgivings,  and  of  still  darker  threats ; a literature 
which  taught  men  that  it  was  wrong  to  enjoy  the  pre- 
sent, and  that  it  Avas  right  to  tremble  at  the  future ; a 
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literature,  in  a word,  which,  spreading  gloom  on  every 
side,  soured  the  temper,  corrupted  the  affections,  numbed 
the  intellect,  and  brought  into  complete  discredit  those 
bold  and  original  inquiries,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  advance  in  human  knowledge,  and  consequently  no 
increase  of  human  happiness. 

To  this,  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  offered 
a striking  and  most  exhilarating  contrast.  It  seemed 
as  if,  in  a moment,  all  was  changed.  The  Baillies,  the 
Binnings,  the  Dicksons,  the  Durhams,  the  Flemings,  the 
Frasers,  the  Gillespies,  the  Guthries,  the  Ilalyburtons, 
the  Hendersons,  the  Eutherfords,  and  the  rest  of  that 
monkish  rabble,  were  succeeded  by  eminent  and  enter- 
prising thinkers,  whose  genius  lighted  up  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  whose  minds,  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous as  the  morning,  opened  for  themselves  a new  career, 
and  secured  for  their  countiy  a high  place  in  the  annals 
of  European  intellect.  Something  of  what  they  effected, 
I have  endeavoured  to  narrate;  much,  however,  has 
been  left  imtold.  But  I have  brought  forward  sufficient 
evidence  to  convince  even  the  most  sceptical  reader  of 
the  splendour  of  theh  achievements,  and  of  the  difference 
between  the  noble  literature  which  they  produced,  and 
those  Avretehed  compositions  which  disfigured  the  pre- 
ceding century. 

Still,  great  as  the  difference  was,  the  two  literatures 
had,  as  I have  shown,  one  important  point  in  common. 
Both  were  essentially  deductive ; and  the  proof  of  this, 
I have  given  at  considerable  length,  because,  though  it 
has,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  escaped  the  attention  of  all 
previous  inquirers,  its  consequences  were  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  the  fortunes  of  Scotland,  and  are,  moreover, 
full  of  interest  to  those  who,  in  their  investigations  of 
human  affairs,  desire  to  penetrate  below  the  mere  surface 
and  symptoms  of  things. 

If  we  take  a general  view  of  those  countries  where 
science  has  been  cultivated,  we  shall  find  that,  wherever 
the  deductive  method  of  inquiry  has  predominated,  know- 
ledge, though  often  increased  and  accumulated,  has  never 
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boon  widely  diffused.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  shall  find 
that,  when  the  inductive  method  has  predominated,  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  has  always  been  considerable,  or, 
at  all  events,  has  been  beyond  comparison  greater  than 
when  deduction  was  prevalent.  This  holds  good,  not 
only  of  different  countries,  but  also  of  different  periods  in 
the  same  country.  It  even  holds  good  of  different  in- 
dividuals in  the  same  period,  and  in  the  same  country. 
If,  in  aii)^  civilized  nation,  two  men,  equally  gifted,  were 
to  propound  some  new  and  startling  conclusion,  and  one 
of  these  men  were  to  defend  his  conclusion  by  reasoning 
from  ideas  or  general  principles,  while  the  other  man 
were  to  defend  his  by  reasoning  from  particular  and 
visible  facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  supposing  all 
other  things  the  same,  the  latter  man  would  gain  most 
adherents.  His  conclusion  would  be  more  easily  diffused, 
simply  because  a direct  appeal,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
palpable  facts,  strikes  the  vulgar  with  immediate  effect ; 
while  an  appeal  to  principles  is  beyond  their  ken,  and  as 
they  do  not  sympathize  with  it,  they  arc  apt  to  ridicule 
it.  Facts  seem  to  come  home  to  every  one,  and  are  un- 
deniable. Principles  arc  not  so  obvious,  and,  being  often 
disputed,  they  have,  to  those  who  do  not  grasp  them,  an 
unreal  and  illusory  appearance,  which  weakens  their  in- 
fluence. Hence  it  is  that  inductive  science,  which  always 
gives  the  first  place  to  facts,  is  essentially  popular,  and 
has  on  its  side  those  innumerable  persons  who  will  not 
listen  to  the  more  refined  and  subtle  teachings  of  deduc- 
tive science.  Hence,  too,  we  find  historically  that  the 
establishment  of  the  modern  inductive  philosoph}",  with 
its  varied  and  attractive  expenments,  its  material  appli- 
ances, and  its  constant  appeal  to  the  senses,  has  been 
intimately  connected  Avith  the  awakening  of  the  public 
mind,  and  coincides  with  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  with 
that  love  of  liberty,  which  have  been  constantly  advanc- 
ing since  the  sixteenth  centurJ^  We  may  assuredly  say, 
that  scepticism  and  democracy  are  the  tAvo  leading  fea- 
tures of  this  great  scientific  moA'ement.  The  seventeenth 
century,  Avhich  ushered  in  the  Baconian  philosophy,  AA'as 
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remarkable  for  its  insubordinate  spirit,  especially  in  the 
country  where  that  philosophy  originated,  and  where  it 
most  flourished.  In  the  next  age,  it  was  transplanted 
into  France,  and  there,  too,  it  worked  upon  the  popular 
mind,  and  was,  as  I have  already  pointed  out,  one  of  the 
prineipal  causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 

If  we  look  still  closer  into  this  interesting  question, 
wo  shall  find  further  corroboration  of  the  view,  that  the 
inferences  of  an  inductive  philosophy  are  more  likely  to 
be  diffused  than  those  of  a deductive  one.  Inductive 
science  rests  immediately  upon  experience,  or,  at  all 
events,  upon  experiment,  which  is  merely  experience 
artificially  modified.  Now,  an  immense  majority  of  man- 
kind, even  in  the  most  advanced  countries,  are,  by  the 
constitution  of  their  minds,  incapable  of  seizing  general 
principles  and  applying  them  to  daily  affairs,  without 
doing  serious  mischief,  either  to  themselves,  or  to  others. 
Such  an  application  requires  not  only  great  dexterity, 
but  also  a knowledge  of  those  disturbing  causes  which 
affect  the  operation  of  all  general  theorems.  The  ta.sk, 
being  so  difficult  to  perform,  is  rarely  attempted;  and 
average  men,  possessed  of  a tolerably  sound  judgment, 
do,  with  good  reason,  rely  mainly  on  experience,  which 
is  to  them  a safer  and  more  useful  guide  than  any  prin- 
ciple, however  accurate  and  scientific  it  might  be.  This 
begets  in  their  minds  a prejudice  on  behalf  of  experi- 
mental inquiries,  and  a corresponding  dislike  of  the 
opposite  and  more  speculative  method.  And  it  can,  I 
think,  hardly  be  doubted,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  is  the  growth  of  the 
industrious  classes,  whoso  business-like  and  methodical 
habits  are  eminently  favourable  to  empirical  observations 
of  the  uniformities  of  sequence,  since,  indeed,  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  such  observations  the  success  of  all  practical 
affairs  depends.  Certainly,  we  find  that  the  overthrow 
of  the  purely  deductive  scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages 
has  been  everywhere  accompanied  by  the  spread  of  trade; 
and  whoever  will  carefully  study  the  history  of  Europe, 
will  discern  many  traces  of  a connexion  between  the  two 
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movements,  both  of  which  are  marked  hy  an  increasing 
respect  for  material  and  empirical  interests,  and  a disre- 
gard of  ideal  and  speculative  pursuits. 

The  relation  between  all  this  and  the  popular  tend- 
ency of  induction,  is  obvious.  For  one  person  who  can 
think,  there  are  at  least  a hundred  persons  who  can  ob- 
serve. An  accurate  observer  is,  no  doubt,  rare ; but  an 
accurate  thinker  is  far  rarer.  Of  this,  the  proofs  are 
too  abimdant  to  be  disputed.  Indeed,  no  one  can  mix 
with  his  fellow-creatures,  without  seeing  how  much  more 
natural  it  is  for  them  to  notice,  than  to  reflect ; and  how 
extremely  unusual  it  is  to  meet  with  any  one,  whose 
conversation,  or  whoso  writings,  bear  marks  of  patient 
and  original  thought.  And,  inasmuch  as  thinkers  are 
more  prone  to  accumulate  ideas,  while  observers  are 
more  prone  to  accumulate  facts,  the  overwhelming  pre- 
dominance of  the  observing  class  is  a decisive  reason 
why  induction,  which  begins  with  facts,  is  always  more 
popular  than  deduction,  which  begins  with  ideas.  It  is 
often  said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  all  deduction 
is  preceded  by  induction;  so  that,  in  every  syllogism,  the 
major  premiss,  however  obvious  and  necessary  it  may 
appear,  is  merely  a generalization  of  facts,  or  a record  of 
what  the  senses  had  already  observed.  But  this  opinion, 
whether  true  or  false,  does  not  affect  what  I have  just 
stated,  because  it  concerns  the  origin  of  our  knowledge, 
and  not  its  subsequent  treatment ; that  is  to  say,  it  is 
a metaphysical  opinion,  rather  than  a logical  one.  For, 
even  supposing  that  all  deduction  rests  ultimately  on 
induction,  it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  there  are  in- 
numerable cases  in  which  the  induction  takes  place  at 
so  early  a period  of  life  that  we  are  unconscious  of  it, 
and  can  by  no  effort  recall  the  process.  The  axioms  of 
geometry  afford  a good  specimen  of  this.  No  one  can 
tell  when  or  how  he  first  believed  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  its  part,  or  that  things  which  are  equal  to 
the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another.  All  these  pre- 
liminary steps  are  concealed  from  us,  and  the  strength 
and  dexterity  of  deduction  are  displayed  in  the  subse- 
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quent  steps  by  which  the  major  premiss  is  adjusted,  and, 
as  it  were,  fitted  to  the  minor.  This  often  requires  great 
subtlety  of  thought,  and,  in  every  instance,  the  external 
world  is  put  aside,  and  lost  sight  of.  The  process,  being 
ideal,  has  no  concern,  either  with  observations  or  experi- 
ments. The  suggestions  of  the  senses  arc  shut  out,  while 
the  mind  passes  through  a long  train  of  successive  syllo- 
gisms, in  which  each  conclusion  is  turned  into  the  pre- 
miss of  a now  ai-gument,  until,  at  length,  an  inference  is 
deductively  obtained,  which,  to  those  who  merely  hear 
it  enunciated,  seems  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  first 
premisses,  though,  in  reality,  it  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  them. 

A method,  so  recondite,  and  so  hidden  from  the  pub- 
lic gaze,  can  never  command  the  public  sympathy.  Un- 
less, therefore,  the  human  mind  should  undergo  some  re- 
markable change  in  its  nature  as  well  as  in  its  resources, 
the  sensuous  process  of  working  upwards  from  particular 
facts  to  general  principles,  will  always  be  more  attractive 
than  the  ideal  process  of  working  downwards  from  prin- 
ciples to  facts.  In  both  cases,  there  is  no  doubt  a lino  of 
argument  essentially  ideal ; just  as,  in  both  cases,  there  is 
an  assemblage  of  facts  essentially  sensuous.  No  method 
is  pure,  or  stands  entirely  by  itself.  But,  inasmuch  as, 
in  induction,  the  facts  are  more  prominent  than  the  ideas, 
while,  in  deduction,  the  ideas  are  more  prominent  than 
the  facts,  it  is  evident  that  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
former  plan,  will,  as  a general  rule,  obtain  a wider  assent 
than  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  latter  plan.  Obtaining 
a wider  assent,  they  will  produce  more  decisive  results, 
and  will  be  more  likely  to  shape  the  national  character 
and  influence  the  course  of  national  affairs. 

The  only  exception  to  this,  is  theology.  There,  the 
inductive  method,  as  I have  already  observed,  is  inap- 
plicable, and  nothing  remains  but  deduction,  which  is 
quite  suflBcient  for  the  purposes  of  the  theologian.  For, 
he  has  a peculiar  resource  which  supplies  him  with  gene- 
ral principles,  from  which  he  can  argue ; and  the  posses- 
sion of  this  resource  forms  the  fundamental  difference 
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between  him  and  the  man  of  science.  Science  is  the  re- 
sult of  inquiry ; theologj’  is  the  result  of  faith.  In  the 
one,  the  spirit  of  doubt ; in  the  other,  the  spirit  of  belief. 
In  science,  originality  is  the  parent  of  discovery,  and  is, 
therefore,  a merit ; in  theology,  it  is  the  parent  of  heresy, 
and  is,  therefore,  a crime.  Every  system  of  religion  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  recognizes  faith  as  an  indispensable 
duty ; hut  to  every  system  of  science  it  is  a hindrance, 
instead  of  a duty,  inasmuch  as  it  discourages  those  in- 
quisitive and  innovating  habits  on  which  all  intellectual 
progi’ess  depends.  The  theologian,  thus  turning  credu- 
lity into  an  honour,  and  valuing  men  in  proportion  as 
they  are  simple-minded  and  easy  of  belief,  has  little 
need  to  trouble  himself  with  facts,  which,  indeed,  he 
sets  at  open  defiance,  in  his  eagerness  to  narrate  por- 
tentous, and  often  miraculous,  events.  To  the  inductive 
philosopher,  such  a license  is  forbidden.  He  is  obliged 
to  ground  his  inferences  on  facts  which  no  one  disputes, 
or  which,  at  all  events,  any  one  can  either  verify  for 
himself,  or  see  verified  by  others.  And  if  he  does  not 
adopt  this  course,  his  inferences,  be  they  ever  so  true, 
will  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  working  themselves 
into  the  popular  mind,  because  they  will  savour  of  a 
subtlety  and  refinement  of  thought,  which,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  predisposes  common  understandings  to, 
reject  the  conclusions  at  which  philosophers  arrive. 

From  the  facts  and  arguments  contained  in  this  and 
the  preceding  chapter,  the  reader  will,  I trust,  be  able 
to  see  why  it  was  that  the  Scotch  intellect,  during  the 
, seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  preeminently 
deductive ; and  also  why  it  was  that,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Scotch  literature,  notwithstanding  its  bril- 
liancy, its  power,  and  the  splendid  discoveries  of  which 
it  was  the  vehicle,  produced  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
nation  at  large.  That  literature,  by  its  bold  and  inno- 
vating character,  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  to  disturb  an- 
cient prejudices,  and  to  rouse  up  a spirit  of  inquirj'. 
But  its  method,  both  of  investigation  and  of  proof,  was 
too  refined  to  suit  ordinary  understandings.  Therefore, 
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upon  ordinary  understandings  it  was  inoperative.  In 
Scotland,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  and  in  modem  Germany, 
the  intellectual  classes,  being  essentially  deductive,  have 
been  unable  to  influence  the  main  body  of  the  people. 
They  have  considered  things  at  too  great  an  altitude,  and 
at  too  great  a remove.  In  Greece,  Aristotle  alone  had 
a true  idea  of  what  induction  really  was.  Eut  even  he 
knew  nothing  of  crucial  instances  and  the  theory  of 
averages,  the  two  capital  resources  of  that  inductive 
philosophy  which  we  now  possess.  Neither  did  he,  nor 
any  of  the  great  German  philosophers,  nor  any  of  the 
great  Scotch  philosophers,  attach  sufficient  importance 
to  the  slow  and  cautious  method  of  gradually  rising  from 
each  generalization  to  the  one  immediately  above  it, 
without  omitting  any  intermediate  generalization.  On 
this  method.  Bacon,  indeed,  insists  too  strongly,  since 
many  most  important  discoveries  have  been  made  inde- 
pendently of  it,  or,  I should  rather  say,  in  contradiction 
to  it.  But  it  is  a wonderful  weapon,  and  none  except 
men  of  real  genius  can  dispense  with  its  use.  And 
when  they  do  dispense  with  it,  they  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  general  sympathies  of  their  ago  and  coimtry. 
For,  these  small  and  proximate  generalizations,  which 
they  neglect,  are  precisely  those  parts  of  philosophy  which, 
being  least  removed  from  the  region  of  visible  facts,  are 
best  understood  by  the  people,  and,  therefore,  form  the 
only  common  ground  between  thinkers  and  practitioners. 
They  are  a sort  of  middle  term,  which,  being  compre- 
hended by  both  classes,  is  accessible  to  either.  In  all 
deductive  reasoning,  this  intermediate,  and,  if  I may  so 
say,  neutral,  territory  disappears,  and  the  two  classes 
have  no  meeting-place.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Scotch 
philosophy,  like  the  German  philosophy,  and  like  the 
Gfreek  philosophy,  has  had  no  national  influence.  But 
in  England,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in 
France,  since  the  eighteenth  century,  the  prevailing  phi- 
losophy has  been  inductive,  and  bas,  therefore,  not  only 
affected  the  intellectual  classes,  but  also  moved  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  German  philosophers  are  far  superior, 
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both  in  depth  and  in  comprehensiveness,  to  the  philo- 
sophers either  of  France  or  of  England.  Their  profound 
researches  have,  however,  done  so  little  for  their  coun- 
try, that  the  German  people  are  every  way  inferior  to 
the  French  and  English  people.  So,  too,  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  ancient  Greece,  we  find  a vast  body  of  massive 
and  original  thought,  and,  what  is  infinitely  better,  we 
find  a boldness  of  inquiry  and  a passionate  love  of  truth, 
such  as  no  modem  nation  has  surpassed,  and  few  modem 
nations  have  equalled.  But  the  method  of  that  philo- 
sophy was  an  insuperable  barrier  to  its  propagation. 
The  people  were  untouched,  and  went  grovelling  on  in 
their  old  foUy,  a prey  to  superstitions,  most  of  which 
the  great  thinkers  despised,  and  often  attacked,  but  could 
by  no  means  root  out.  Bad,  however,  as  those  super- 
stitions were,  we  may  confidently  say  that  they  were  less 
noxious,  that  is,  less  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of  man, 
than  the  repulsive  and  horrible  notions  advocated  by 
the  Scotch  clergy,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Scotch  people. 
And  on  those  notions  the  Scotch  philosophy  could  make 
no  impression.  In  Scotland,  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tary,  superstition  and  science,  the  most  irreconcilable 
of  all  enemies,  flourished  side  by  side,  unable  to  weaken 
each  other,  and  unable,  indeed,  to  come  into  collision 
with  each  other.  There  was  co-existence  without  con- 
tact. The  two  forces  kept  apart,  and  the  residt  was, 
that,  while  the  Scotch  thinkers  were  creating  a noble 
and  most  enlightened  literature,  the  Scotch  people,  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  those  great  masters  of  wisdom  which 
their  country  possessed,  remained  in  darkness,  leaving 
the  blind  to  follow  the  blind,  and  no  one  there  to  help 
them. 

It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  observe  how  little  effect  was 
produced  by  the  many  great  works  written  by  Scotch- 
men in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  wo  except  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  I can  hardly  call  to  mind  one  which  has  per- 
ceptibly influenced  public  opinion.  The  reason  of  this 
exception  may  bo  easily  explained.  The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions restricted  the  action  of  government  within  narrower 
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limite  than  had  ever  been  assigned  to  it  by  any  other 
hook  of  great  merit.  No  previous  political  writer  of  ad- 
mitted genius,  had  left  so  much  to  the  people,  and  had 
demanded  for  them  so  much  liberty  in  managing  then- 
own  affairs,  as  Adam  Smith  did.  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 
being  thus  eminently  a democratic  book,  was  sure  to  find 
favour  in  Scotland,  which  was  eminently  a democratic 
country.  Directly  men  heard  its  conclusions,  they  were 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  its  arguments.  So,  too,  in  Eng- 
land, that  love  of  liberty,  which  for  many  centuries  has 
been  our  leading  characteristic,  and  which  does  us  more 
real  honour  than  all  our  conquests,  all  our  literature, 
and  all  our  philosophy  put  together,  invariably  causes  a 
popular  bias  on  behalf  of  any  claim  to  freedom.  We, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  activity  of  interested 
parties,  were  predisposed  to  the  side  of  free  trade,  as 
one  of  the  means  of  letting  each  man  do  what  he  liked 
with  his  own.  But  to  imagine  that  ordinary  minds  are 
capable  of  mastering  such  a work  as  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, and  of  following  without  confusion  its  long  and 
intricate  arguments,  is  simply  absurd.  It  has  been  read 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  persons,  who  accept  its  conclu- 
sions because  they  like  them ; which  is  merely  saying, 
because  the  movement  of  the  age  tends  that  way.  The 
other  great  work  of  Adam  Smith,  namely  the  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,,  has  had  no  influence  except  on  a very 
small  class  of  metaphysicians,  although  its  style  is,  as 
some  think,  superior  to  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  it  is 
certainly  easier  to  understand.  It  is,  moreover,  much 
shorter,  which,  to  most  readers,  is  no  small  recommenda- 
tion ; and  it  deals  with  subjects  of  great  interest,  which 
come  home  to  the  feelings  of  all.  But  the  age,  not 
caring  for  its  conclusions,  neglected  its  arguments.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Wealth  of  Nations  harmonized  with 
the  general  tendency,  and  its  success  was  supreme.  It 
.quickly  moved,  not  only  philosophers,  but  even  statesmen 
and  politicians,  who  eventually  put  into  force  its  leading 
recommendations,  though,  as  their  laws  and  their  speeches 
abundantly  prove,  they  have  never  succeeded  in  master- 
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ing  those  great  principles  which  underlie  it,  and  of  which 
the  freedom  of  trade  is  hut  a minor  accessory. 

Putting  aside  the  Wealth  of  Nations.,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Scotch  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  did 
scarcely  any  thing  for  Scotland,  considered  as  a whole. 
How  it  has  failed  in  its  great  aim  of  weakening  super- 
stition, is  but  too  apparent  to  whoever  has  travelled  in 
that  country,  and  observed  the  habits  and  turn  of  mind 
still  predominant.  Many  able  and  enlightened  men  who 
live  there,  are  so  cowed  by  the  general  spirit,  that,  for 
their  own  comfort,  and  for  the  peace  of  their  families, 
they  make  no  resistance,  but  tacitly  comply  with  what 
they  heartily  despise.  That  they  err  in  doing  so,  I,  at 
least,  firmly  believe ; though  I know  that  many  honest, 
and  in  every  respect  competent,  judges  are  of  opinion, 
that  no  man  is  bound  to  be  a martyr,  or  to  jeopardize 
his  personal  interests,  unless  he  clearly  sees  his  way  to 
some  immediate  public  good.  To  me,  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  is  a narrow  view,  and  that  the  first  duty 
of  every  one  is  to  set  his  face  in  direct  opposition  to 
what  he  believes  to  be  false,  and,  having  done  that, 
leave  the  results  of  his  conduct  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Still,  the  temptation  to  a contrary  course  is 
always  very  strong,  and,  in  a countiy  like  Scotland,  is 
by  many  deemed  irresistible.  In  no  other  Protestant 
nation,  and,  indeed,  in  no  Catholic  nation  except  Spain, 
will  a man  who  is  known  to  hold  unorthodox  opinions, 
find  his  life  equally  uncomfortable.  In  a few  of  the 
large  towns,  he  may  possibly  escape  animadversion,  if 
his  sentiments  are  not  too  bold,  and  are  not  too  openly 
expressed.  If  he  is  timid  and  taciturn,  his  heresy  may, 
perchance,  be  overlooked.  But  even  in  large  towns,  im- 
punity is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  Even  in  the 
capital  of  Scotland,  in  that  centre  of  intelligence  which 
once  boasted  of  being  the  Modem  Athens,  a whisper  will 
quickly  circulate  that  such  an  one  is  to  be  avoided,  for  that  ^ 
he  is  a free-thinker ; as  if  free-thinking  were  a crime,  or 
as  if  it  were  not  better  to  be  a free-thinker  than  a slavish 
thinker.  In  other  parts,  that  is,  in  Scotland  generally, 
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the  state  of  things  is  far  worse.  I speak,  not  on  vague 
rumour,  but  from  what  I know  as  existing  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  for  the  accuracy  of  which  I vouch  and 
hold  myself  responsible.  I challenge  any  one  to  con- 
tradict my  assertion,  when  I say  that,  at  this  moment, 
nearly  all  over  Scotland,  the  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  at 
every  man,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  and  in- 
alienable right  of  free  judgment,  refuses  to  acquiesce  in 
those  religious  notions,  and  to  practise  those  religious 
customs,  which  time,  indeed,  has  consecrated,  but  many 
of  which  are  repulsive  to  the  eye  of  reason,  though  to 
all  of  them,  however  irrational  they  may  be,  the  people 
adhere  with  sullen  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Knowing 
that  these  words  will  be  widely  read  and  circulated  in 
Scotland,  and  averse  as  I naturally  am  to  bring  on  my- 
self the  hostility  of  a nation,  for  whose  many  sterling  and 
valuable  qualities  I entertain  sincere  respect,  I do,  never- 
theless, deliberately  affirm,  that  in  no  civilized  country  is 
toleration  so  little  understood,  and  that  in  none  is  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  of  persecution  so  extensively  dif- 
fused. Nor  can  any  one  wonder  that  such  should  be  the 
case,  who  observes  what  is  going  on  there.  The  churches 
are  as  crowded  as  they  were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are 
filled  with  devout  and  ignorant  worshippers,  who  flock 
together  to  listen  to  opinions  of  which  the  Middle  Ages 
alone  were  worthy.  Those  opinions  they  treasure  up, 
and,  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  or  enter  into  the 
daily  business  of  life,  they  put  them  in  force.  And  the 
result-  is,  that  there  runs  through  the  entire  coimtry  a 
sour  and  fanatical  spirit,  an  aversion  to  innocent  gaiety, 
a disposition  to  limit  the  enjoyments  of  others,  and  a love 
of  inquiring  into  the  opinions  of  others,  and  of  interfer- 
ing with  them,  such  as  is  hardly  any  where  else  to  bo 
found  ; while,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  there  flourishes  a 
national  creed,  gloomy  and  austere  to  the  last  degree, 
a creed  which  is  full  of  forebodings  and  thi-eats  and  hor- 
rors of  every  sort,  and  which  rejoices  in  proclaiming  to 
mankind  how  wretched  and  miserable  they  are,  how 
small  a portion  of  them  can  be  saved,  and  what  an  over- 
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whelming  majority  is  necessarily  reserved  for  excruciat- 
ing, unspeakable,  and  eternal  agony. 

Before  bringing  this  volume  to  a close,  it  may  be 
fitting  that  I should  narrate  an  event,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  recent  occiurence,  and  the  great  attention  it 
excited  at  the  time,  has,  amid  the  pressure  of  weightier 
matters,  fallen  into  comparative  oblivion,  although  it  is 
full  of  interest  to  those  who  study  the  various  forms  of 
national  character,  while  it,  moreover,  supplies  an  ad- 
mirable illustration  of  the  essential  antagonism  which 
still  exists  between  the  Scotch  and  EngUsh  minds ; an 
antagonism  extremely  remai-kable,  when  foimd  among 
nations,  both  of  w'hom,  besides  being  contiguous,  and 
constantly  mixing  together,  speak  the  same  language, 
read  the  same  books,  belong  to  the  same  empire,  and 
possess  tho  same  interests,  and  yet  are,  in  many  im- 
portant respects,  as  different,  as  if  there  had  never  been 
any  means  of  their  influencing  each  other,  and  as  if 
they  had  never  had  any  thing  in  common. 

In  the  year  1853,  the  cholera,  after  having  com- 
mitted serious  ravages  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  visited 
Scotland.  There,  it  was  smre  to  find  numerous  victims 
among  a badly  fed,  badly  housed,  and  not  over-cleanly 
people.  For,  if  there  is  one  thing  better  established 
than  another  respecting  this  disease,  it  is  that  it  in- 
variably attacks,  with  the  greatest  effect,  those  classes 
who,  from  poverty  or  from  sloth,  arc  imperfectly  nour- 
ished, neglect  their  persons,  and  five  in  dirty,  ill-drained, 
or  ill-ventilated  dwellings.  In  Scotland,  such  classes  are 
verj'  numerous.  In  Scotland,  therefore,  the  cholera  must 
needs  be  very  fatal.  In  this,  there  was  nothing  myste- 
rious. On  the  contrarj*,  the  mystery  Avould  have  been 
if  an  epidemic,  like  the  Asiatic  cholera,  had  spared  a 
country  like  Scotland,  where  all  the  materials  were 
collected  on  which  pestilence  feeds,  and  where  filth, 
penur}',  and  disorder,  aboimd  on  everj'  side. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  must  have  been  evi- 
dent, not  merely  to  men  of  science,  but  to  all  men  of 
plain,  soimd  understanding,  w’ho  would  apply  their  minds 
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to  tho  matter  mthout  prejudice,  that  the  Scotch  had 
only  one  way  of  successfully  grappling  with  their  ter- 
rible enemy.  It  behoved  them  to  feed  their  poor,  to 
cleanse  theii-  cesspools,  and  to  ventilate  their  houses. 
If  they  had  done  this,  and  done  it  quickly,  thou.sands  of 
lives  would  have  been  spared.  But  they  neglected  it, 
and  tho  country  was  thrown  into  mourning.  Nay,  they 
not  only  neglected  it,  but,  moved  by  that  dire  supersti- 
tion which  sits  like  an  incubus  upon  them,  they  adopted 
a course  which,  if  it  had  been  carried  into  full  operation, 
would  have  aggravated  the  calamity  to  a frightful  extent. 
It  is  well  kno\vn  that,  whenever  an  epidemic  is  raging, 
physical  exhaustion  and  mental  depression,  make  the 
human  finme  more  liable  to  it,  and  are,  therefore,  es- 
pecially to  be  guarded  against.  But,  though  this  is  a 
matter  of  common  notoriety,  the  Scotch  clergy,  backed, 
sad  to  say,  by  the  general  voice  of  the  Scotch  people, 
wished  the  public  authorities  to  take  a step  which  was 
certain  to  cause  physical  exhaustion,  and  to  encourage 
mental  depression.  In  tho  name  of  religion,  whose  offices 
they  thus  abused  and  perverted  to  the  detriment  of  man, 
instead  of  employing  them  for  his  benefit,  they  insisted 
on  the  propriety  of  ordering  a national  fast,  which,  in 
so  superstitious  a country,  was  sure  to  be  rigidly  kept, 
and,  being  rigidly  kept,  was  equally  sure  to  enfeeble 
thousands  of  delicate  persons,  and,  before  twenty-four 
hours  were  passed,  prepare  them  to  receive  that  deadly 
poison  which  was  already  linking  around  them,  and 
which,  hitherto,  they  had  just  strength  enough  to  resist. 
The  public  fast  was  also  to  be  accompanied  by  a public 
humiliation,  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
appal  tho  mind  and  fill  it  with  terror.  On  the  same  oc- 
casion, tho  preachers  were  to  thunder  from  their  pulpits 
and  proclaim  aloud  the  sins  of  the  land ; while  the  poor 
benighted  people,  panic-struck,  were  to  sit  in  awe,  were 
to  remain  the  whole  day  without  proper  nourishment, 
and  retire  to  their  beds,  weeping  and  starved.  Then  it 
was  hoped  that  tho  Deity  would  be  propitiated,  and  the 
plague  bo  stayed.  As  soon  as  the  entire  nation  had 
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taken  the  course,  which,  of  all  others,  was  most  certain 
to  increase  the  mortahty,  it  was  believed  that  man  having 
done  his  worst,  the  Almighty  would  interpose,  would 
violate  the  laws  of  nature,  and,  by  working  a miracle, 
would  preserve  his  creatures  from  what,  without  a 
mii-acle,  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
own  deliberate  act. 

This  was  the  scheme  projected  by  the  Scotch  clergy, 
and  they  were  determined  to  put  it  into  execution.  To 
give  greater  effect  to  it,  they  called  upon  England  to 
help  them,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  thinking  that  from  their  position  they  were 
bound  to  take  the  lead,  caused  their  Moderator  to  ad- 
dress a letter,  ostensibly  to  the  English  Minister,  but  in 
reality  to  the  English  nation.  In  this  choice  production, 
a copy  of  which  is  now  lying  before  me,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary is  assured  that  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  had 
delayed  appointing  a day  for  fasting  and  humiliation  on 
their  own  ecclesiastical  authority,  because  they  thought 
it  likely  that  one  w'ould  be  appointed  by  the  royal  au- 
thority. But  as  this  had  not  been  done,  the  Presbytery 
respectfully  requested  to  be  informed  if  it  was  intended 
to  be  done.  They  apologized  for  the  liberty  they  were 
taking;  they  had  no  desire  unduly  to  intrude  themselves; 
neither  did  they  wish  the  Ilome  Secretary  to  answer  their 
question  unless  he  felt  himself  justified  in  doing  so.  Still, 
if  he  were  able  to  answer  it,  they  would  be  glad.  For, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  Asiatic  cholera  was  in  the  coun- 
tr)-;  and  such  being  the  case,  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
were  interested  in  knowing  if  the  appointment  by  the 
Queen  of  a national  fast  was  in  contemplation.^ 

This  letter,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 

tt  j,g  members  were  of  opinion,”  writes  the  Moderator,  “ The 
members  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  likely,  in  the  circumstances,  that  a 
national  fast  would  be  appointed  on  royal  authority.  For  this  reason,  they 
delayed  making  an  appointment  for  this  locality,  and  directed  me,  in  the 
mean  time,  respectfully  to  request  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  say — if  you 
feel  yourself  at  liberty  to  do  so — whether  the  appointment  of  a national  fast 
by  the  Queen  is  in  contemplation.  The  Presbytery  hope  to  be  excused  for 
the  liberty  they  use  in  preferring  this  request.” 
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was  sure  to  become  well  known  and  to  be  widely  read, 
was  e\ndently  intended  to  act  on  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land. It  was,  in  fact,  a covert  reproach  on  the  English 
Government  for  having  neglected  its  spiritual  duties, 
and  for  not  having  perceived  that  fasting  was  the  most 
effectual  way  of  stopping  an  epidemic.  In  Scotland, 
generally,  it  received  great  praise,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
dignified  rebuke  addressed  to  the  irreligious  habits  of  the 
English  people,  who,  seeing  the  cholera  at  their  doors, 
merely  occupied  themselves  with  sanatory  measures,  and 
carnal  devices  to  improve  the  public  health,  showing 
thereby  that  they  trusted  too  much  to  the  arms  of  the 
flesh.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  this  manifesto  of 
the  Scotch  Church  was  met  with  almost  universal  ridi- 
cule, and,  indeed,  found  no  favourers  except  among  the 
most  ignorant  and  credulous  part  of  the  nation.  The 
minister  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  Lord  Palmerston, 
a man  of  vast  experience,  and  perhaps  better  acquainted 
with  public  opinion  than  any  politician  of  his  time.  He, 
being  well  aware  of  the  difierenco  between  Scotland  and 
England,  knew  that  what  was  suitable  for  one  country 
was  not  suitable  for  the  other,  and  that  notions  which  the 
Scotch  deemed  religious,  the  English  deemed  fanatical. 
On  a former  occasion,  the  imperial  government,  yielding 
to  the  clamour  which  a few  active  and  interested  men 
succeeded  in  raising,  had  been  foolish  enough  to  set 
themselves  in  this  matter  in  opposition  to  the  temper  of 
the  age,  and  to  enjoin  public  observances  which,  happily, 
were  not  strictly  obeyed,  but  which,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  obeyed,  heightened  the  general  terror  by  reinforc- 
ing natural  fears  with  supernatural  ones,  and  thus,  de- 
pressing the  nervous  system,  increased  the  chance  of 
mortality  from  the  pestilence.  To  have  the  plague  in 
our  country  is  bad  enough,  since,  do  what  we  may, 
many  victims  will  be  struck  down  by  it.  But  a fearful 
responsibility  is  entailed  upon  those  who,  at  such  a 
period,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to  check  its  rav- 
ages, either  by  precautionary  measures,  or  b}'  soothing 
and  re-assuring  the  people,  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
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to  aggravate  the  calamity,  by  encouraging  that  super- 
stitious dread  which  weakens  the  popular  energy  at  the 
very  moment  when  energy  is  most  requisite,  and  troubles 
the  coolness,  the  self-reliance,  and  self-possession,  without 
wliich  no  crisis  of  national  danger  can  ever  be  averted. 

This  time,  however,  there  was  no  risk  of  the  govern- 
ment committing  so  serious  a blunder.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, who  knew  that  the  sound  sense  of  the  English 
people  would  support  him  in  what  he  was  doing,  di- 
rected a letter  to  be  sent  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, which,  unless  I am  greatly  mistaken,  will,  in 
future  ages,  be  quoted  as  an  interesting  document  for 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  progress  of  public  opinion. 
A centmy  ago,  any  statesman  who  had  ^vritten  such  a 
letter,  would  have  been  driven  from  office  by  a storm 
of  general  indignation.  Two  centuries  ago,  the  conse- 
quences to  him  would  have  been  still  more  disastrous, 
and  would,  indeed,  have  ruined  him  socially,  as  well  as 
politically.  For,  in  it,  he  sets  at  defiance  those  super- 
stitious fancies  respecting  the  origin  of  disease,  which 
were  once  universally  cherished  as  an  essential  part  of 
every  religious  creed.  Traditions,  the  memory  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  theological  literature  of  all  Pagan 
countries,  of  all  Catholic  countries,  and  of  all  Protestant 
countries,  are  quietly  put  aside,  as  if  they  were  matters 
of  no  moment,  and  as  if  it  were  not  worth  while  to  dis- 
cuss them.  The  Scotch  clergy,  occupying  the  old  groimd 
on  which  the  members  of  their  profession  had  alwa}^s 
been  accustomed  to  stand,  took  for  granted  that  the 
cholera  was  the  result  of  the  Divine  anger,  and  was  in- 
tended to  chastize  our  sins.  In  the  reply  which  they 
now  received  from  the  English  Government,  a doctrine 
was  enunciated,  which  to  Englishmen  seems  right  enough, 
but  which  to  Scotchmen  sounded  very  profane.  The 
Presbytery  were  informed,  that  the  affairs  of  this  world 
are  regulated  by  natural  laws,  on  the  observance  or 
neglect  of  which  the  weal  or  woe  of  mankind  depends.^®^ 

“ The  weal  or  woe  of  mankind  depends  upon  the  observance  or  neglect 
of  those  laws.” 
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One  of  those  laws  connects  disease  \\rith  the  exhalations 
of  bodies ; and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  law  that  contagion 
spreads,  cither  in  crowded  cities;  or  in  places  where  veget- 
able decomposition  is  going  on.  Man,  by  exerting  him- 
self, can  disperse  or  neutralize  these  noxious  intluences. 
The  appearance  of  the  cholera  proves  that  he  has  not 
exerted  himself.  The  toAvus  have  not  been  purified; 
hence  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  Home  Sccrctarv,  there- 
fore,  advised  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  that  it  was 
better  to  cleanse  than  to  fast.  He  thought  that  the 
plague  being  upon  them,  activity  was  preferable  to 
humiliation.  It  was  now  autumn,  and  before  the  hot 
weather  would  return,  a considerable  period  must  elapse. 
That  period  should  be  employed  in  destroying  the  causes 
of  disease,  by  improving  the  abodes  of  the  poor.  If  this 
were  done,  all  Avould  go  well.  Otherwise,  pestilence 
would  bo  sure  to  revisit  them,  “ in  spite” — I quote  the 
words  of  the  English  minister — “in  spite  of  all  the 
pi-ayers  and  fastings  of  a united,  but  inactive  nation.”^*^ 
This  coiTespondenco  between  the  Scotch  clergy  and 
the  English  statesman,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a mere 
passing  episode  of  light  or  temporary  interest.  On  the 
contrary,  it  represents  that  terrible  struggle  between 
theology  and  science,  which,  having  begun  in  the  perse- 
cution of  science  and  in  the  martyrdom  of  scientific  men, 
has,  in  those  later  days,  taken  a happier  turn,  and  is 
now  manifestly  destroying  that  old  theological  spirit, 
which  has  brought  so  much  misery  and  ruin  upon  the 
world.  The  ancient  superstition,  which  was  once  uni- 
versal, but  is  now  slowly  though  surely  dying  away,  re- 
presented the  Deity  as  being  constantly  moved  to  anger, 

**’  “ Lord  Palmerston  would,  therefore,  suj;gcst  that  the  best  course 
which  the  people  of  this  country  can  pursue  to  deserve  that  the  further  pro- 
);re8S  of  the  cholera  should  be  stayed,  will  be  to  employ  the  interval  that 
will  elapse  between  the  present  time  and  the  beginning  of  next  spring  in 
planning  and  executing  measures  by  which  those  portions  of  their  towns  and 
cities  which  are  inhabited  by  the  poorest  classes,  and  which,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  must  most  need  purification  and  improvement,  may  be  freed  from 
those  causes  and  sources  of  contagion  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  in- 
fallibly breed  pestilence,  and  be  fruitful  in  death,  in  spite  of  all  the  prayers 
and  fastings  of  a united,  but  inactive  nation.” 
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delighting  in  seeing  His  creatures  abase  and  mortify 
themselves,  taking  pleasure  in  their  sacrifices  and  their 
austerities,  and,  notwithstanding  all  they  could  do,  con- 
stantly inflicting  on  them  the  most  grievous  punish- 
ments, among  which  the  different  forms  of  pestilence 
were  conspicuous.  It  is  by  science,  and  by  science 
alone,  that  these  horrible  delusions  are  being  dissipated. 
Events,  which  formerly  were  deemed  supernatural  visi- 
tations, arc  now  shown  to  depend  upon  natural  causes, 
and  to  bo  amenable  to  natural  remedies.  Man  can 
predict  them,  and  man  can  deal  with  them.  Being  the 
inevitable  result  of  their  own  antecedents,  no  room  is 
left  for  the  notion  of  their  being  special  inflictions.  This 
great  change  in  our  opinions  is  fatal  to  theolog}*,  but  is 
serviceable  to  religion.  For,  by  it,  science,  instead  of 
being  the  enemy  of  religion,  becomes  its  ally.  Religion 
is  to  each  individual  according  to  the  inward  light  with 
which  he  is  endowed.  In  diftcrent  characters,  therefore, 
it  assumes  different  forms,  and  can  never  be  reduced  to 
one  common  and  arbitrary  rule.  Theology,  on  the  other 
hand,  claiming  authority  over  all  minds,  and  refusing  to 
recognize  their  essential  divergence,  seeks  to  compel  them 
to  a single  creed,  and  sets  up  one  standard  of  absolute 
truth,  by  which  it  tests  every  one’s  opinions  ; presump- 
tuously condemning  those  who  disagree  with  that  stand- 
ard. Such  arrogant  pretensions  need  means  of  support. 
Those  means  are  threats,  which,  in  ignorant  times,  are 
universally  believed,  and  which,  by  causing  fear,  pro- 
duce submission.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  books  of  every 
theological  system  narrate  acts  of  the  grossest  cruelty, 
which,  without  the  least  hesitation,  are  ascribed  to  the 
direct  interposition  of  God.  Humane  and  gentle  natures 
revolt  at  such  cruelties,  even  while  they  try  to  believe 
them.  It  is  the  business  of  science  to  purify  theology, 
by  showing  that  there  has  been  no  cruelty,  because  there 
has  been  no  interposition.  Science  ascribes  to  natural 
causes,  what  theology  ascribes  to  supernatural  ones. 
According  to  this  view,  the  calamities  with  which  the 
world  is  afflicted,  are  the  result  of  the  ignorance  of  man, 
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and  not  of  the  interference  of  God.  We  must  not,  there- 
fore, ascribe  to  Him  what  is  due  to  our  own  folly,  or  to 
our  own  vice.  Wo  must  not  calumniate  an  all-wise  and 
all-merciful  Being,  by  imputing  to  Him  those  little  pas- 
sions which  move  ourselves,  as  if  He  were  capable  of 
rage,  of  jealousy,  and  of  revenge,  and  as  if  He,  with  out- 
stretched arm,  were  constantly  employed  in  aggravating 
the  sufferings  of  mankind,  and  making  the  miseries  of 
tlie  human  race  more  poignant  than  they  would  other- 
wise be. 

That  this  remarkable  improvement  in  religious  ideas 
is  due  to  the  progi’ess  of  physical  science,  is  apparent, 
not  only  from  general  arguments  which  would  lead  us  to 
anticipate  that  such  must  be  the  case,  but  also  from  the 
historical  fact,  that  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  old 
theology  is  every  where  preceded  by  the  growth  and 
diffusion  of  physical  truths.  The  more  we  know  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  more  clearly  do  we  understand  that 
every  thing  which  happens  in  the  material  world,  pesti- 
lence, earthquake,  famine,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the 
necessary  result  of  something  which  had  previously  hap- 
pened. Cause  produces  effect,  and  the  effect  becomes,  in 
its  turn,  a cause  of  other  effects.  In  that  operation  we 
see  no  gap,  and  we  admit  of  no  pause.  To  us,  the  chain 
is  unbroken  ; the  constancy  of  nature  is  unviolated.  Our 
minds  become  habituated  to  contemplate  all  physical 
phenomena  as  presenting  an  orderly,  uniform,  and  spon- 
taneous march,  and  running  on  in  one  regular  and  unin- 
terrupted sequence.  This  is  the  scientific  view.  It  is 
also  the  religious  view.  Against  it,  we  have  the  theo- 
logical view ; but  that  which  has  already  lost  its  hold 
over  the  intellect  of  men  is  now  losing  its  hold  over  their 
{Sections,  and  is  so  manifestly  perishing,  that  at  present 
no  educated  person  ventures  to  defend  it,  without  so 
limiting  and  guarding  his  meaning,  as  to  concede  to  its 
opponents  nearly  every  point  which  is  really  at  issue. 

While,  however,  in  regard  to  the  material  world,  the 
narrow  notions  formerly  entertained,  are,  in  the  most 
enlightened  countries,  almost  extinct,  it  must  be  con- 
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fesscd  that,  in  regard  to  the  moral  world,  the  progress  of 
opinion  is  less  rapid.  The  same  men  Avho  helicTC  that 
Nature  is  undisturbed  by  miraculous  interposition,  refuse 
to  believe  that  Man  is  equally  undisturbed.  In  the  one 
case,  they  assert  the  scientific  doctrine  of  regularity  ; in 
the  other,  they  assert  the  theological  doctrine  of  irregu- 
larity. The  reason  of  this  difference  of  opinion  is,  that 
the  movements  of  nature  arc  less  complex  than  the 
movements  of  man.  Being  less  complex,  they  are  more 
easily  studied,  and  more  quickly  understood.  Hence 
we  find,  that  while  natural  science  has  long  been  culti- 
vated, historical  science  hardly  yet  exists.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  course 
of  mankind,  is  still  so  imperfect,  and  has  been  so  badly 
digested,  that  it  has  produced  scarcely  any  effect  on 
popular  ideas.  Philosophers,  indeed,  are  aware,  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  there  must  be  a necessary  connexion 
between  even  the  most  remote  and  dissimilar  events. 
They  know  that  every  discrepancy  is  capable  of  being 
reconciled,  though  we,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
may  be  unequal  to  the  task.  This  is  their  faith,  and 
nothing  can  wean  them  from  it.  But  the  great  majority 
of  people  have  a different  faith.  They  believe  that 
what  is  unexplained  is  inexplicable,  and  that  what  is 
inexplicable  is  supernatural.  Science  has  explained  an 
immense  number  of  physical  phenomena,  and  therefore, 
even  to  the  vulgar,  those  phenomena  no  longer  seem 
supernatural,  but  are  ascribed  to  natural  causes.  On 
the  other  hand,  science  has  not  yet  explained  the  pheno- 
mena of  history*;  consequently,  the  theological  spirit 
lays  hold  of  them,  and  presses  them  into  its  own  service. 
In  this  way,  there  has  arisen  that  famous  and  ancient 
theory,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  world.  It  is  a high-sounding  title, 
and  imposes  on  many,  who,  if  they  examined  its  preten- 
sions, would  never  bo  duped  by  them.  For,  like  that 
other  notion  which  we  have  just  eonsidered,  it  is  not 
only  unscientific,  but  it  is  eminently  irreligious.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  impeachment  of  one  of  the  noblest  attribute.s 
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of  the  Deit}'.  It  is  a slur  on  the  Omniscience  of  God. 
It  assnmes  that  the  fate  of  nations,  instead  of  being 
the  result  of  preceding  and  surrounding  events,  is  spe- 
cially subject  to  the  control  and  interference  of  Provi- 
dence. It  assumes,  that  there  are  great  public  emer- 
gencies, in  which  such  interference  is  needed.  It 
assumes,  that,  without  the  interference,  the  course  of 
affairs  could  not  run  smoothly ; that  they  would  be 
jangled  and  out  of  tunc;  that  the  play  and  harmony 
of  the  whole  would  be  incomplete.  And  thus  it  is, 
that  the  very  men  who,  at  one  moment,  proclaim  the 
Divine  Omniscience,  do,  at  the  next  moment,  advocate 
a theory  which  reduces  that  Omniscience  to  nothing, 
since  it  imputes  to  an  All-Wise  Being,  that  the  scheme 
of  human  affairs,  of  which  He  must,  from  the  beginning, 
have  foreseen  every  issne  and  every  consequence,  is -so 
weakly  contrived  as  to  be  liable  to  be  frustrated  ; that 
it  has  not  turned  out  as  He  could  have  wished ; that  it 
has  been  bafiBied  by  His  own  creatures,  and  that,  to  pre- 
serve its  integrity,  its  operations  must  be  tampered  with, 
and  its  disorders  redressed.  The  great  Architect  of  the 
universe,  the  Creator  and  Designer  of  all  existing  things, 
is  likened  to  some  clumsy  mechanic,  who  knows  his 
trade  so  ill,  that  ho  has  to  bo  called  in  to  alter  the 
working  of  his  own  machine,  to  supply  its  deficiencies, 
to  fill  up  its  flaws,  and  to  rectify  its  errors. 

It  is  time  that  such  unworthy  notions  should  come 
to  an  end.  It  is  time  that  what  has  long  been  known 
to  philosophers,  should  also  be  known  to  historians,  and 
that  the  history  of  mankind  should  cease  to  be  troubled 
by  what,  to  those  who  are  imbued  with  the  scientific 
spirit,  must  seem  little  better  than  arrant  trifling.  Of 
two  things,  choose  one.  Either  deny  the  Omniscience  of 
the  Creator,  or  else  admit  it.  If  you  deny  it,  you  deny 
what,  to  my  mind  at  least,  is  a fundamental  truth,  and, 
on  these  matters,  there  can  bo  no  sympathy  between  us. 
But  if  you  admit  the  Omniscience  of  God,  beware  of 
libelling  what  you  profess  to  defend.  For  when  you 
assert  what  is  termed  the  moral  government  of  the 
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world,  you  slander  Omniscience,  inasmuch  as  you  declare 
that  the  mechanism  of  the  entire  universe,  including 
the  actions  both  of  Nature  and  of  Man,  planned  as  it  is 
by  Infinite  Wisdom,  is  unequal  to  its  duties,  unless  that 
same  Wisdom  does  from  time  to  time  interfere  with  it. 
You  assert,  in  fact,  either  that  Omniscience  has  been  de- 
ceived, or  that  Omnipotence  has  been  defeated.  Surel)', 
they  who  believe,  and  whose  pride  and  happiness  it  is  to 
believe,  that  there  is  a Power  above  all  and  before  all, 
knowing  all  and  creating  all,  ought  not  to  fall  into  such 
a snare  as  this.  They  who,  dissatisfied  with  this  little 
world  of  sense,  seek  to  raise  their  minds  to  something 
which  the  senses  are  unable  to  grasp,  can  hardly  fail,  on 
deeper  reflection,  to  perceive  how  coarse  and  material 
is  that  theological  prejudice,  which  ascribes  to  such  a 
Power  the  vulgar  functions  of  a temporal  ruler,  arrays 
him  in  the  garb  of  an  earthly  potentate,  and  represents 
him  as  meddling  here  and  meddling  there,  uttering 
threats,  inflicting  punishments,  bestowing  rewards. 
These  are  base  and  grovelling  conceptions,  the  offspring 
of  ignorance  and  of  darkness.  Such  gross  and  sordid 
notions  are  but  one  remove  from  actual  idolatry.  They 
are  the  draff  and  offal  of  a by-gone  age,  and  we  will 
not  have  them  obtruded  here.  Well  suited  they  were 
to  those  old  and  barbarous  times,  when  men,  being 
unable  to  refine  their  ideas,  were,  therefore,  unable  to 
purify  their  creed.  Now,  however,  they  jar  upon  us ; 
they  do  not  assimilate  with  other  parts  of  our  knowledge ; 
they  are  incongruous;  their  concord  is  gone.  Every 
thing  is  against  them.  They  stand  alone;  there  is 
nothing  left  with  which  they  harmonize.  The  whole 
scope  and  tendency  of  modern  thought  force  upon  our 
minds  conceptions  of  regularity  and  of  law,  to  which  they 
are  diametrically  opposed.  Even  those  who  cling  to 
them,  do  so  from  the  influence  of  tradition,  rather  than 
from  complete  and  unswerving  belief.  That  child-like 
and  unhesitating  faith,  with  which  the  doctrine  of  inter- 
position was  once  received,  is  succeeded  by  a cold  and 
lifeless  assent,  very  different  from  the  enthusiasm  of 
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former  time.s.  Soon,  too,  this  will  vanish,  and  men  will 
cease  to  be  terrified  by  phantoms  which  their  own  ig- 
norance has  reared.  This  age,  haply,  may  not  witness 
the  emancipation ; but,  so  surely  as  the  human  mind 
advances,  so  surelj’-  will  that  emancipation  come.  It 
may  come  quicker  than  any  one  expects.  For,  we  are 
stepping  on  far  and  fast.  The  signs  of  the  time  arc  all 
around,  and  they  who  list  may  read.  The  handwiting 
is  on  the  wall ; the  fiat  has  gone  forth ; the  ancient 
empire  shall  be  subverted ; the  dominion  of  superstition, 
already  decaying,  shall  break  away,  and  crumble  into 
<lust ; and  new  life  being  breathed  into  the  confused  and 
chaotic  mass,  it  shall  be  clearly  seen,  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning there  has  been  no  discrepancy,  no  incongruity, 
no  disorder,  no  interruption,  no  interference;  but  that 
all  the  events  which  surround  us,  even  to  the  furthest 
limits  of  the  material  creation,  arc  but  dift'erent  parts  of 
a single  scheme,  which  is  permeated  by  one  glorious 
principle  of  universal  and  undeviating  regularity. 
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